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INTRODUCTION. 


To Mr Readers. — I have been induced to write this Manual 
of the History of India to supply a want which I have ob- 
served to exist among aii ciasses of English people. Most 
of my young friends tell me 4 they are never taught anything 
about India ; ’ and while I deplore this, I also see that many 
persons of mature age are deterred by their length, and other 
causes, from attending the perusal of the larger Indian his- 
tories. It occurred to me, therefore, that a complete, but 
easy histoty, might be acceptable and useful to all ; and I 
was the more led to this consideration from my pwn expe- 
rience ; for I do not know of any work from which enough 
can be learned without difficulty — either to satisfy present 
requirements, or to induce a more general study. The large 
Histories of India, besides being voluminous, are costly; most 
of them are out of print, and thus beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary students. Many of them are only fragments — histories of 
peculiar periods or peoples ; and thus reference is required 
to many works by the student who desires to follow the com- 
plete history of India in all its branches. 

The historical events of tli*j ancient classic nations of Greece 
and Rome still possess a chami which time has not diminished ; 
but the condition of their people »has become altogether 
changed. It is ifbt so, however, with India ; and it is strange 
to us now to see Hindoos, who hold the same Pagan faith 
and follow the same customs as their forefathers who fought 
with Alexander the Great on the banks of the Indus, submit- 
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ting themselves to a Christian nation so far distant from them 
as ours, and vying with ourselves in loyalty to our gracious 
Queen. 

Surely, then^ it is* worth knowing how this came about ! — 
this strange Romance, of which in the whole world’s history 
there has been no parallel ; and it is this that I purpose to 
relate as briefly, as simply, and yet as completely as I can. 

]\Jany people tell me that they are deterred from reading 
any work on India by tlie difficulty of tlie proper names. 
This, however, is more imaginary than real, for in point of 
fact they are very easy ; and I offer the following short rules 
for the pronunciation of Indian words as I have written them. 
I have not adopted the most modern system of orthography — as 
yet undecided — first, because I do not altogether understand 
it; and, secondly, because, with an intimate knowledge of 
Indian languages and orthography, I am unable to reconcile 
that system with the original. In this view I may be con- 
sidered presumptuous, but I cannot help it. I have, in fact, 
adhered, in most respects, to the orthography of Thomson’s 
‘Oordoo Dictionary,’ which is printed in the English characters. 
I have written for English people, finding in English letters 
every equivalent for Indian pronunciation without the many 
diacritical marks which the other systems have required, or 
the adoption of foreign vowels which are not understood by 
all ; and I am well assured that the native words of this work 
will be as well understood in India as in England. 

VOWELS. 

A. When a is accented as d, it is broad, as in far, large, fall, 
do. Examples , Patan, Shi tab Riii, Nawab. 

When a is not accented, it is short, as in rat, can, &c. Ex- 
amples, Patna, Madras, Hattras, &c. 

E. When e is accent*! as it is broad, as in there, where, 
&c. Examples , Shore Khan, Peshwah, Begfim. 

When e is not accented, it is short, «as in yet, set, get, &c. 
Examples , Mecca, Vellore. 

EE. Double e is long, as in feet, steel, &c. Examples , 
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R unjcct, Kurreem, which are less liable to error than Ranjit, 
Karim. 

I is never accented, so as to represent ee ; it is invariably 
short, as in fit, sit. Examples , Sindia, Krishna, Tippoo. 

0. When o is not accented, it is short, as in got* lot. Ex- 
amples y Arcot, Balloba. 

When accented, 6 is long, as in shore, more. Examples , 
Bhdslay, Morad. 0, unaccented, has also a medium sound 
according to situation, as Holkar, Gwalior, &c. 

00 is always long, as in poor, moor. Examples , Rampoor, 
Poorun, Poona, Oordoo, Mahdoo, Hindoo. Double o has been 
adopted in preference to the accented u, not only because it is 
a nearer equivalent to the Indian character, but because the 
pronunciation cannot be mistaken. 

OU, when used, has the sound of ow, as in loud, proud. 
Thus Oudh is not Oodh, as too frequently pronounced, but; 
Owdh, Joudhpoor, &c. 

U is always short, as in run, but, Ac. Examples , Meerut, 
Patun, Guntoor, Gpnput, See. 

Y, as a termination, is always short, as, in English, very, 
boundary, anxiety. Examples m Cauvery, Ally, Godavery, 
Delily. When y is not a terminal letter, it is Ipng, as in 
llyder. 

In consonants no directions are needful, as they are perfectly 
intelligible. 

KII, it may however be mentioned, is hard, as in the Scottish 
loch. Example , Khan. 

GH has also a guttural sound, as Afghan, Ghatgay, but has 
no equivalent in English. 

Whenever h, as an aspirate, occurs with any consonant, it is 
a simple and divided aspirate, as in Bithoor, Dabha. Thug, 
Sc c. The sound of th, as in thing, length, etc., is unknown. 

Lastly, I pray my readers not to allow any difference of 
belief, or race or colour, to prejudice %hem ; and to believe, as 
this history will,*l trust, prove to them, that India has pro- 
duced men as great aryl memorable in many respects as those 
of Western nations. When Europe, now so highly civilised, 
was wrapt in the darkest gloom of barbarism and ignorance, 
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and its people were painted savages, India was the seat of 
the highest intellectual sciences. Its philosophers ranked with 
those of Greece ; its people produced the most beautiful and 
delicate manufactures ; and the records of their social polity 
exhibit the existence of elaborate codes of law and diplomacy, 
with provisions for mutual security and protection of property, 
to which the nations of the West were long strangers. If, 
under the direction of Divine Providence, we English have 
outstripped the bounds of early Indian piogress, its people are 
not the* less entitled to our admiration and sympathy for what 
they have preserved. 

Up to the close of the eighteenth century I have added 
chronological dates regarding memorable events, which may 
serve to assist the student’s memory. 

Meadows Tavlor. 


Old OniiT, Harold's Cims, n lab Dublin ; 
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CHATTEIl I. 

A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF INDIA. 

It f. fore entering upon its history, it may be interesting for the 
student to know a*l!ttle of the character and features of the 
great continent of India; and it is the more necessary that some- 
thing should be known of them, in order that the histories of its 
various peoples maybe followed with the greater precision. In 
tlieir general geographical definitions, the present maps leave 
nothing to be desired, and they are accessible to all. To the north, 
the great chain of the Himalaya mountains separates India from 
Tartary, extending eastward to the frontiers of China, and to t lie 
west and north-west into Central Asia, whence, by a succession of 
smaller ranges, elevated plateaux, and tablelands, they descend 
into the sea eastwards of the Indus. Into the great continent of 
India the descent from them is broken and precipitous. Deep 
rugged ravines and beds of rivers separate one chain of mountains 
from another, leaving in a few instances stupendous natural pas>es, 
which have served as a means of communication between India 
and the countries lying beyond it, on the east, north, and west. 

To the north and east, such means of access to India are com- 
paratively few. The footpaths which exfht, lead over mouutnm- 
ridges covered witlf perpetual snow, aud rise to an immense height, 
some of them being froyi 15.000 to 20,000 feet above the sea. 
It is only in the summer season, therefore, and for a brief 
period, that they are practicable even for sheep or gnats which 
carry small loads, or for the yaks or mountain oxen of Tibet, that 
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fire used a9 beasts of burden. These mountains, rude and in- 
accessible as they appear, are inhabited by various races and tribes ; 
some Tibetian, others mixed or purely Indian. The rigour of the 
climate does not affect them ; and they are, for the most part, a 
robust, peaceful, and industrious people, subsisting by agriculture. 
To the west and north-west, however, the character of the in- 
habitants changes. They are found to be fierce and warlike, a 
distinction they have maintained from the earliest ages. The passes 
which lead into India from Central Asia, through Afghanistan, 
are practicable for horses and camels, and in some instances f-r 
wheeled vehicles ; and it is through these passes, and by this 
warlike population, that the greatest invasions of India have 
taken place, and the greatest trade with Central Asia is now 
carried on. 

Thus, it will be observed, that the northern frontier of India is 
protected by an almost impassable harrier on three sides. The 
whole of this tract possesses the most magnificent scenery in the 
world; its mountains arc the highest, and its livers— the Canges, 
the Indus, and the Berhum pooler 1 — among the longest and most 
famous. Most of the mountains, up to heights which define the 
growth of trees, are richly clothed with forests ; and above these 
tower the magnificent snow-clad peaks and glacier hollows of the 
upper ranges, which far exceed in sublimity tfte most stupendous of 
the Alpine chains of Switzerland. In some places, indeed, one Mont 
Blanc piled upon another would not equal the height which the 
Himalayan peaks attain, and the elevations of some of the loftiest 
of them have not yet been accurately determined. Along the 
southern bases of most part of these mountains lie forest tracts, 
which are tilled with deadly malaria, and are unfit for the resi- 
dence of human beings; but as the lower heights are readied, a 
purer climate, not unlike that of .Southern Europe, is found to 
exist, healthy and bracing, and in which the inhabitants are robust 
and vigorous. Many of these lower slopes of the Himalayas 
have proved well adapted for the culture of tea, several sanitary 
stations for Europeans have been established, and the whole 
region produces grain and fruit in abundance. 

If tho map he examined, it will be seen that the northern 
drainage of these stupendous mountains forms the supply of two 
noble rivers. From a point near the centre, the Berhampooter flows 
eastward, piercing the t tinge at a point on the north-east of Bengal, 
whence it Hows to the sea parallel with tlfc Ganges. Nearly 
from the same central point the Indus ^akes its rise, and like the 
Berhampooter finds a passage through the mountains into th% 


1 Property Bruniha-l’ootr, sou of Brumln. 
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north-west portion of India, which is called the Punjab, and 
thence, joined by other great tributaries which have their rise 
from the southern faces of the Himalayas, and flowing through 
Sindo, falls into the sea on the opposite side of India to the 
Borlmmpooter. 'To tlie north of the valleys of these two great 
rivers lie the bleak, arid, elevated plains and steppes of Tartary, 
separated from India by almost impenetrable mountain defiles 
and passes covered with eternal snow. To the south the Ganges 
and Jumna rivers carry the mountain drainage through # their 
broad valleys, opening out into hot, glowing, fertile India, stretch- 
ing forth in all her luxuriant beauty to the Southern Ocfan. 

The great plains of the Ganges and .Jumna are hounded to the 
south bv a range of mountains of much less height than the 
Himalayas, for they rarely attain an elevation of even 4,000 feet 
above the sea. They form the buttresses, as it were, of the ele- 
vated tableland of Central India, which declines on all sides to 
lower elevations. To the west, bordering the valley of the Indus, 
these mountains are called Aravully; to the east and south, Yin- 
dhya, whence they pass into two other ranges, called Sat poors 
and Injadry, and from them into the plains of the Deccan r.nd 
Southern India. 

Along the west of the continent stretch mighty mountain but- 
tresses, which are named the Ghauts in general terms, but have 
many local designations. They begin south of the valley of the 
rivers Nerbudda and Tapty, which run westward into the ocean, 
separating them from the Aravully range ; and stretching along 
the western coast, almost without a break, rise generally to about 
4,000 feet. In two localities however the Neilgherries and 
Mahnbuleshwur form tablelands of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea, which possess delightful and salubrious climates with 
very lovely scenery, and as sanatoria have become the resort of 
invalids from many parts of India. 

After rising from the sea into the range of Ghauts, the rest 
of India slopes gradually towards the eastern coast of Coro- 
mandel. Of this tract, the river Godavery, with the Krishna ami 
Bheema, which unite and afterwards bear the former name, re- 
ceive the general drainage, and fall into the Bay of Bengal ; while 
further to the south the Pennaar, the Palar, aud the Cauvery or 
Coleroon, follow in succession; and, rising in the elevated western 
districts, carry their waters to 'the sea at various points on the 
coast of Coromandel. 

It is obvious, therefore, that after passing the broad valley of 
the Ganges and Jumna, the central portion of India becomes an 
exceedingly diversified tract, crossed by several ranges of moun- 
tains and bills of moderate heights, among which there are many 
• b 2 
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broad plateaux of tableland : and that these fall away into Bengal 
on the east, the Deccan on the west, and the lower part of India 
on the south. Bengal is comparatively flat, but the Deccan is 
undulating and varied in character; sometimes opening into 
wide downs and rolling plains, in other places broken by ravines 
and low ranges of hills. To the south-west of the Deccan 
the large tableland of Mysore joins the main range of Ghauts, 
aud breaks into the lower southern districts by dee}) ravines and 
mountain-spurs, some of them attaining a very considerable eleva- 
tion ; while offsets from the western mountains stretch, in some 
places, hearly across the southern portion of the pensinsula, 
breaking the monotonous character of its plains, and alibrding a 
great diversity of scenery aud of climate. 

Hindoo geographers have divided India into portions which are 
still recognised. The valley of the Ganges and all Central India 
nearly as far as the line of the Nerhudda river, is called Ilindo- 
ftan ; l adjoining it, to the south and east, lie Bundelkhund and 
( >rissa, and further east, the great provinces of Debar and Bengal ; 
while to the west and south are Rajpootrina, or the country of the 
Rajpoots, and Mahvah, with the provinces of Guzerat and Kutch. 
All these are bounded to the south by the broad valley of the 
Nerhudda and Tapty rivers, south of which rises the great tableland 
of the Deccan, which stretches nearly across the continent ; bounded 
upon the west by the Ghauts, and on the east by Berar and Orissa, 
with part of Telingdua, and to the south by the rivers Tumhoodra 
and Krishna. 

Here the designation of the country as far as the southern 
boundary of Mysore, again changes to that of Carnatic, passing 
into what is termed 4 Drawed,’ which includes all the southern por- 
tion of the continent. Between the range of Ghauts and the sea 
lies a long atrip of territory, the northern half of which is called 
Concan, and the southern Malabar. It is a tract of great natural 
beauty, bordering the sea, and broken by numberless spurs from 
the Ghaut mountains, abounding with more diversified scenery 
than any other portion of India, except the Himalayas. 

A very general impression among those who have no experience 

of India is, that the climate is uniformly hot ; but this 

The climate. . . . , T , ‘ . , 

is by no means the case. In the northern portions the 
winter months are frequently very cold : and as far south as 
Deccan, though frosts seldom occur south of Jthe Nerbudda, yd 
cold is decidedly felt, which decreases gradually to the south. As 
the cold weatner in England gives place*to a warmer temperature 
it spring, so in India the heat increases from the month of March 


1 From Hindoo md Sthan — settled habitation 
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to June with great intensity. Hot, scorching winds blow da y 
and night; the earth is parched, vegetation withers up, and many 
trees shed their leaves. The heat is most especially felt in broad 
low valleys like Hindostan Proper and Bengal, and in the wide 
plains of Drawed ; but in the central tablelands and in the Deccan, 
it exists in a less degree, and the nights are for the most part cool 
and pleasant. This heat season, so peculiar to India, is followed 
by one equally remarkable and interesting as a natural phenomenon. 
When the heat is at its greatest, in June, the sky becomes ever- 
cast with clouds, great piles of which rise up every day, and 
generally disperse at night ; and with little warning tbe south- 
west monsoon, as it is called, bursts upon the land in all its 
grandeur. The thunder and lightning are for a time almost beyond 
conception, and aro accompanied bv furious storms of wind and 
heavy torrents of rain; but this war of the elements does not 
last long: gloomy skies give place to light clouds and cheerful 
sunshine, and the whole land bursts into the vi\id green of 
new vegetation, with a rapidity and beauty which can hardly be 
conceived. Then, until September, pleasant showery weather 
continues, which resembles that of an English summer; and on 
the highlands of Central India and the Deccan this is perhaps the 
pleasantest season the year. The south-west monsoon does not, 
however, reach the Coromandel coast. There, in the month of 
November, another monsoon comes across the Bay of Bengal from 
the north-east, and is similar in character to that of the south- 
west. It is a curious provision of nature, resulting from ascertained 
causes — in the prevalence of certain wind currents, and the ex- 
istence of two great oceans which bound the shores of India — 
that these periodical seasons of rain should occur. At other times 
rain seldom falls, and indeed is hardly needed. For month* 
together the skies are almost without a cloud ; but the heavy 
dews of the cold season descend plentifully, and maintain the 
vegetation which the monsoon created. As the monsoons close 
the air becomes colder, and the so-called winter begins. 

In a country so diversified by nature and possessing such dif- 
ferences of climate and soil, the productions neces- 
sarily vary with situation. In Bengal, in much of the 
southern part of the peninsula (Drawed), in the Krincnn and 
Malabar, rice is the principal food of the* people. Bice cannot be 
grown without w#ter, as the plants require to live in water until 
the seed or grain begins to ripen ; and it is only therefore where 
water is readily procurable and can be applied to the soil, that rice 
fan be grown. In Bengal, from the great rivers which run through 
it, water is abundant. In Drawed and the Koncan, artificial irri- 
gation is almost universal ; aud the mountain streams, and even 
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the large rivers, ns the Krishna, Palnr, Pennanr, Coleroon, and 
Cauverv, are skilfully dammed up, and their waters turned upon 
the land as far ns they can be used. But rice is not the only pro- 
duct which needs a regular supply of water. Sugar-cane, indigo, 
mulberry-trees for silk, ginger and turmeric, orchards and gardens 
with their numberless provisions for the luxuries and necessities of 
man, all require it; and where means of irrigation from rivers and 
artificial reservoirs are wanting, wells are used and the water is 
raised by cattle. Such irrigation, however, is very limited in extent 
in comparison with the others. In the south of India, where 
much of the soil is naturally dry, sandy, or gravelly, the necessity 
of storing up water was known to the people even before the 
Uhristian era. Dams of stonework were built across consider- 
able rivers and streams; and byearthern embankments, faced with 
stone, thrown across valleys, large lakes were formed, some many 
miles in circumference, with an infinite number of small ones ; Iron/ 
all of which the water is drawn off bv sluices, and applied to th« 
land. The periodical rains fill these reservoirs, and wafer is 
stored up, which enables cultivation to be carried on through the 
seasons of drought, until the next monsoon commences. 

This method of storing up water is, however, by no means 
univere-nl in India. From a line above the northern boundary of 
the Carnatic, except in a few localities, it is hardly practised at 
nil. The people of the central and northern provinces of India do 
not use rice except as a luxury. They feed upon wheat, barley, 
and many kinds of millet and pulse. They are a hardier people, 
and require more substantial food than those who eat rice. Some 
of these cereals grow in the rainy season, and ripen at its close. 
Others, wheat and barley, as also cotton and oil seeds, are sown 
in the deep black soil of these regions at the close of the monsoon; 
and though there is no rain, the moisture retained by the soil, and 
the heavy dews, are sufficient for their growth until they ripen. In 
these tracts wells are used for what partial irrigation is required, 
or the small brooks are turned to use, as far as they provide means; 
but recently the government of India has constructed canals from 
the Ganges, the Jumna and the rivers of the Punjab, for the pur- 
poses of irrigation ; and there can be little doubt that the application 
of water to the land, in seasons when none falls from the skies, will 
become very extensive ai*d productive. 

It is a subject of general belief that Indians a land of palm- 
trees, of luxurious vegetation, of deep cool groves, and um- 
brageous forests, of many rivers and streams, of gorgeous flowers 
end luscious fruits— in fact, a kind of warm, sensuous paradise. 
But though poets may write of these, and painters depict scenes like 
those in which fancy has revelled, it is not reality. Here and there, 
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the beautv of India is truly all that can be imagined, and even 
more ; but such localities are rare. In the Himalayas, as 
previously stated, the scenery is the most sublime in the world. 
Stupendous mountain peaks, rising from eternal snow, are fringed 
Dy the luxuriant vegetation of Indian forests and valleys. In Bengal, 
owing to the redundant fertility of a prolific soil, watered by great 
rivers, adorned with noble trees and groves, and inhabited by a 
teeming population, which tills every available spot, the scenery 
is soft, and of a dreamy sensuous character. In the Kdnean and 
Malabar there is a combination of grandeur and beauty hardly to 
be described ; but the rest of India is of a very homely character, 
if not indeed frequently very dreary in aspect. In the wide 
plains and downs of the central provinces and the Dekhun, the 
traveller may pass for miles without seeing a tree to break the 
monotony of the scene, or afford him shelter. They are covered, it 
is true, with waving crops of grain and cotton, and admirably 
tilled, but they j/ossess no charm for the eye, and are wearisome 
in their almost unchanging character ; while in the wooded por- 
tions of the central mountain ranges, the absence of population, 
the sameness of outline, and the want of water, are no less repul- 
sive. Through such scenes, great rivers run in deep channels; 
flooded to their brim in the monsoon, they dwindle to threads of 
water in the streanft and to deep pools in the dry season — never 
beautiful, conveying no fertility to the countries through which 
their courses run, and impossible of navigation. Towns and 
villages occur every few miles, separated from each other only by 
the extent of their township hinds; but no neat farmhouses are 
dotted over the country as in England, for the population, as it 
has ever done, still lives in communities for mutual security and 
protection, and will not separate. 

And yet, with all its defects, India is a noble, gorgeous land, 
teeming with natural wealth, and possessing an orderly, indus- 
trious population of varied races and character; of which, and 
their history, it is purposed, in succeeding chapters, to give some 
account. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE PEOPLE — HINDOOS AX® MAHOMEDAN8. 

Ix the preceding chapter, a very brief and general sketch of the 
character of the country and some of its natural features lias been 
given, with the object., not only of making the aspect of the great 
continent of India somewhat better understood than it generally 
U, but because there is a strung desire in the mind of every 
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intelligent person to follow "by description what is detailed in n map, 
to realise the differences of situation and scenery — in short, to got 
ft footing, as it were, in a strange land, among a strange people. 
It is also equally interesting to know by what classes of people it 
is inhabited; how they live, how they are fed, what clothes they 
wear, and what is their general character. And in regard to all 
these, and many other simple details, so much misapprehension 
exists, that a few pages seem necessary for their explanation. A 
hook, and a very large and interesting one it would he, might he 
written on these subjects ; for the differences in religion and 
caste aiming Hindoos, which separate whole classes of the people 
from each other as decidedly as if they were different nations — 
the distinctions which arise from situation, local customs, usages 
and languages, as well between classes of Hindoos as of Mahome- 
tans, would all furnish matter for description an I illustration. 
Ail Europe is Christian ; but Russians could not be described as 
Spaniards, or Italians, or Creeks, as English, French, or Her- 
mans ; yet the continent of India contains many more separate 
peoples than Europe, and many more languages, which have no 
connection one with another; and though all have become 
blended together, under the influence of two great religions, 
liindooism and Mahoniedanism, they still preserve the marks of 
original nationalities. In our own country an Englishman is 
known from an Irishman or a Scotchman ; there is a common 
language for all, yet they vary iu character, and still preserve dis- 
tinctive national customs. Hut apply this to India, and the differ- 
ence is still greater ami more marked. The language of the 
Hindoos of Northern India is as utterly incomprehensible bv the 
Hindoos of the south, as that of a Spaniard would be to a Russian, 
or a native Greek to an Englishman. Tims a common religion, 
in the case of the Hindoos as with Christians, unites them in some 
degree, though in a very limited one ; and as regards social 
customs or sympathy one with another, there is little or no unity. 
While, therefore, it is impossible to follow every variation of local 
character and custom, a general idea may yet be given of charac- 
teristics which belong to the people at large. 

The population of India is divided in a general sense into two 
great portions, Hindoos and Mahoinedans. There 

Divisions of ° i • , , . . . , _ 

the pnpniH- are besides the aboriginal races who are not Hindoos, 
ll “ uo n a * Booddhists, Christians and other sects, as will he here- 
after detailed. Of all, the Hindoos are by far tfie most numerous, 
and in proportion to the Mahomedan, are«about four to one — that 
is, the Hindoos would represent 200, 000,000, and the Mahome- 
tans about 57,000.000 of the whole. Of the entile population, 
about 221,200,000, are British subjects; and their subdivisions 
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are shown by the following table, which has recently been com- 
piled in India. The rest belong to the independent native States, 
of which there are 153 great and small, who.se population is 
computed to amount to about 66,000,000. The whole therefore, 
in round numbers, may be estimated with safety at 287,000,000. 

The population of India, native and British, may be thus class died 
according to the chief religions professed : — - 


H indooa 
Mahomed mis 
BofaMhists . 
Christians . 
Sikhs . 

Jains . 
Payees 
Jews . . 

Various . 


20S 000 000 
07,000 U0J 
7 000 000 

2 2m 000 
2 000 000 
1,400 000 

ooooo 

17 000 
9 323000 


Total .... 2i>7, 110,000 


Hindoos are those who follow the Brahminicnl faith. Thev are 
pagans, and for the greater part worshippers of idols; 
and they are divided not only into many religious sects, ll!nd °° 9 ' 
hut into castes which do not eat or internum v with each other, 
though they belong^to the same social communities, and live to- 
gether harmoniously. 

Mahomeihms are believers in Mahomed, and are as much 
separated from Hindoos as Christians are; but from 
their numbers and long existence in the country, and in Mtthome(1,U13 - 
many cases descent from Hindoos who were converted to Mahomed- 
anism in early times, they have become assimilated with them in 
more respects than is possible for Christians to be. Though they are 
opposed to Hindoos in religion as much as Christians are, and 
cannot eat with or intermarry with them, yet they share togethei 
labour ol all hinds, trades and professions, military service, landed 
property, and distinctions of local rauk. It. will be obvious, there- 
fore, that these two great classes are entirely different, and liavo 
little real sympathy one with another; and it will be shown 
hereafter, that the Hindoos wore the original possessors of India 
till they were conquered by the Mahom- Luis, who held sway 
over them for many centuries, and indeed till the English con- 
quered both. 

It may be doubted whether, m all essential respects, there is a 
more courteous anti intelligent population in the world Chltn , rtcr 
than that of India afr large, whether Hindoo or a,ltl n <utii;er*. 
Mahomed an, though they naturally differ in manv respects. 
The Hindoo is cheerful, pliant, social, and for the ‘most part 
ann able. The Muhomedan is graver, more formal, more proud 
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and reserved, yet courtly and polite. Many of tlie highest 
virtues of humanity may be claimed for both, while they exhibit 
Hindoo man y °f the vices common to all people. Hindoos, 
riiitractoris- among themselves, are kind to their children, perhaps 
over-indulgent; they honour their parents and elders; 
are extremely charitable, for it is part of their religion to be so; 
honest in their transactions one with another, industrious, and in 
religious matters tolerant, unless specially excited. As soldiers, 
brave and patient ; as merchants and traders, enterprising and 
persevering. Their vices need not be particularised, and it is 
enough «to say, perhaps, that they are those common to human 
nature everywhere in which civilised elements exist. 

Hindoos are accused by many writers of being habitually un- 
truthful. This, however, may be denied in many respects, and 
doubted in others, for the examples before those writers were 
chiefly taken from the lower classes, and from legal experiences 
in which their worst qualities were developed. If their own 
standard of truth is not so high as we profess ours to he, it may he 
ascribed to the teaching of their jeligion, under which it is only 
wonderful that they are what they are. In this respect also there 
is a great difference between precept and practice; and while 
Hindoos profess to believe in the immoralities and crimes of the 
gods and demigods whom they worship, it &ould ho impossible 
for them to put these in practice without incurring the penalties 
and censure, not to say the reprobation, of their castes, and of the 
communities in which they live. Thus when vicious, the vices 
of Hindoos are less obtrusive than our own; nor is undisguised 
depravity anywhere offensively apparent. The restraints of caste 
are repressing and injurious in many respects, hut there is no 
question that the means possessed by caste divisions, of enforcing 
the at least outwardly moral conduct of their members, preserve 
Hindoo society in a great degree from any flagrant and habitual 
indulgence in vicious practices. In a general aspect, then, the 
Hindoos present an orderly, intelligent and amiable character, and 
the deeper the knowledge attained of Hindoo society may he, the 
etronger those qualities will he found to prevail. 

The more the Mahomedan character approaches to the Hindoo, 
mpi,™ the 80 ^ er ^ becomes. Many Mahomedans, as has been 
riiaracUTiB- previously stated, are descended from Hindoo converts, 
tUii ' and in agricultural districts there is only the difference 

of faith between the people; hut the Mahomedans descended 
from the original warlike stock of invaders and conquerors are 
vory different. Here is met the rigid formality and deep fanaticism 
of the race and faith : hating Hindoos because they are idolaters 
and pagans; hating Christians even with a more bitter hatred 
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everywhere, "but in India more especially as their conquerors , 
Bigoted, narrow-minded, and too often stained with vice more 
deeply either than the Hindoos or ourselves, they remain what 
their faith has made them. On the other hand, courteous, brave, 
faithful, more truthful habitually than tho Hindoos, and more 
self-reliant and independent in bearing- and conduct. As subjects, 
however, of a great empire, by no means so useful. Too proud to 
work, they are bad farmers, and except in a few instances, as 
weavers, & c., unskilful artisans. Wanting in the bright, facile, 
intellectual qualities of mind which mark Hindoos, they refuse, 
for the most part, modern means of education ; and either rest in 
profound and sullen ignorance, or do not advance beyond the 
bounds, even in the bes f instances, of their ancient limits of 
knowledge. Thus, in lagging behind, they find those employments 
fall away from them which, in the times of their emperors, were 
the hereditary and prescriptive rights of their class, and are in 
consequence moody and discontented. And yet, examples could be 
given of Mahomedans in trying positions, in which, for vigour and 
integrity, and for honourable and decisive conduct and action, they 
have exceeded the Hindoo, and approached, if they did not rival, 
the European. 

The Brahmins form the highest and most exclusive classes of 
Hindoos, and affect the greatest puritv in their diet. „ 

* 11 ...... . .. v . , * .. Food of the 

All animal rood is prohibited to them, as well as car- 
rots, onions, turnips, mid some other vegetables, and °° s ‘ 
only a few of the lower grades, in peculiar localities, cat fish. 
In the northern and central parts of India, Brahmins eat unleavened 
bread: in Bengal, the south of India, rice — and these are accom- 
panied bv savoury dishes of vegetables and pulse, with ghee or 
boiled butter, which is esteemed very nourishing. They also use 
milk and curds in large quantities, vermicelli and sweetmeats of 
many kinds. This diet is also adopted by all the highest castes, 
who affect equal purity with the Brahmins, and they abstain 
entirely from the use of fermented or spirituous liquors, drinking 
nothing but milk and pure water. The lower classes of Hindoos, 
and some of the higher, as the Kajpoots, eat animal food, except 
beef*, but sparingly, and not as an article of common diet. In 
other respects, and for the most part, they feed like the upper 
classes, and a vow or resolution not to eat meat is considered 
meritorious. In regard to spirits and opium, however, there is no 
restriction, and in some localities these are used to a great extent 
without reproach. • 

At their meals, Hindoos appear to Europeans, and indeed in 
comparison with most other nations, singularly unsociable. Wo- 
men are never allowed to eat with men, not ever, a wife with her 
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Jiusband. Meals are always served in the kitchen, a portion of 
which is set apart fjr an eating-place, and the food is supplied 
from the fireplace as required. In great festivals at temples, or 
entertainments in private houses, open courtyards, and not unfre- 
quently open streets, are swept and watered ; long lines of platters 
made of leaves sewn together are placed on the ground, and 
when the guests are seated, attendants bearing huge copper vessels 
and trays of cooked bread or rice serve a portion to each, accom- 
panied by the various savoury or sweet dishes which have been 
provided. Women do not mix with men on these or any other 
festive proceeding; they take their meals apart, and when the men 
have finished eating. 

Mahomedans are not restricted in animal food, except in regard 
to hog's-flesh, which to them, as to the Jews, is an 
" 11 a ' abomination. They are much better cooks than Hindoos, 
and their system of cookery amounts to a science. They dress 
meat in various savoury dishes — pilaus, curries, ragouts and the 
Jilve — but never eftt it plain roasted or boiled. Vegetables are dressed 
with meat or separately, and with all they eat rice, or leavened or 
unleavened bread. Spirits, wine, or other distilled or fermented 
liquors, are forbidden by their religion ; but many, nevertheless, 
indulge in them to a great extent, especially in Southern India. 
As with Hindoos, women do not eat with men, but there is no 
particular place in the house set apart for eating. Some of the 
upper classes of Mahomedans now eat their meals at table, using 
knives mid forks, with the usual table services ; but these are very 
rare, and for the most part Mahomedans, as is the case with all 
classes of Hindoos, take their food with their fingers. While, 
however, Mahomedans do not object to earthenware and china 
plates and dishes, with Hindoos they are esteemed unclean, and 
they use silver or brass plates, or plantain or other fresh leaves, 
which, when procurable, are always preferred. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE PEOPLE — continued. 

• 

Tee costume of the male Hindoos, as dgpicted in ancient 
sculptures, is still used. It consists of two pieces of 
n'stmnfr-- broad cotton cloth, one of which is folded round the 
men ’ waist, reaching to the calf of the leg, the other cast 

gracefully over the shoulders. These cloths are generally orna- 
mented by coloured borders of silk or cotton, and with a turbun, 
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shawl, oi handkerchief, tied round the head, completes the 
costume. For the women, a single piece of broader 
silk or cotton cloth, plain or coloured, and from ten to 
twelve yards long, is first partly tied round the waist, forming a 
petticoat which touches the feet, and the rest being passed round 
the body and over the head, falls to the right side and down live 
back. A tight boddice is worn underneath, except by some 
classes in Southern India. This costume is very graceful and 
simple, completely covering the body; and the figures of women 
and girls, as they cany their water-vessels from village wells or 
river-banks, are very picturesque and beautiful. 4 

Until after the Mahomedan conquest, no clothes, cut out and 
sewn together, appear to have been worn by Hindoos ; R;ir _ 

and by many such are still esteemed unlawful. But n,e,,u - 
for the most part male Hindoos now wear tunics as upper gar- 
ments, with the dhoty or waist-cloth beneath. Others have even 
adopted the Mahomedan fashion of loose and tight drawers and 
trousers, and can only be distinguished from them by the fastenings 
of the tunic or vest being on the right side, while those of Mnho- 
medans are on the left. The materials used for made-up clothes 
are generally plain English or native calico or muslin ; but the 
wealthier classes, both male and female, particularly on occasions 
of general or household festivals, use the rich fabrics of their own 
country; brocades of gold and silver, gorgeous silks and satins, 
and the finest muslins, which no other country can produce. 

For the most part there is little difference between the pre- 
sent Hindoo arid Mahomedan costume as regards 

^ ^ Maimmrdan 

made-up clothing ; but Mahomedans do not generally 

use the single waist-cloths which distinguish Hindoos. 

They wear instead drawers, or trousers, tight and loose; and a 
tunic, long or short, with a turban and waist-scarf. Although, 
like the Hindoos, they indulge iu the richest garments they can 
afford for festivals, yet ordinarily they affect great 
piaiuness of dress. Mahomedan women usually wear Femalt8 * 
a full petticoat, a boddice and a scarf, which, fastened at the 
waist, is passed once round the 1 ody and over the head. The 
scarf is also used in conjunction with drawers, tight and loose. If 
the male Mahomedans use a plainer sty le of dress than Hindoos, 
the same cannot he said of their women, who, according to their 
means, wear the richest brocades and finest muslins, trimming 
their dresses with gold and silver lace and tissue. Hindoos and 
Mahomedans wear shoes, or sandals when they walk abroad. In 
the south of India, sandals are perhaps more common than shoes, 
or slippers ; but Hindoo women wear only sandals. Whatever 
tbs covering of th« feet may be, it is never worn in the bouse — that 
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would be considered unclean ; as also, the entering 1 of another 
person’s house with shoes or sandals would be discourteous. Shoes 
and sandals, therefore, are left at the door, and the feet of men 
and women are naked. 

Both Hindoos and Mahomedans are inordinately fond of jewels 
Ornaments and ornaments of gold and silver; and even the very 
and jewels, lowest classes contrive to invest some of their earnings 
m them. At festivals, Hindoo men wear necklaces, earrings and 
bracelets; but this costume is not followed bv male Mahomedans. 
By •women, however, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, there is no 
limit wjthin their means to decoration of themselves and their 
children. Diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, all uncut, are set in 
every conceivable form ; and massive necklaces, rings, bracelets, 
armlets, and anklets, with toe-rings of solid gold or silver, and 
pearls, are worn habitually. Natives of India reject all false 
jewellery, and even the lower classes of precious stones, such as 
amethyst, topaz and the like. Adornments, however humble in 
character or value, must he real of their kind: and thus possessing 
intrinsic value, form part of the actual wealth of the family, and 
pass from generation to generation as hereditary family property. 

Among Hindoo children there is much more freedom and 
diversity of amusement than among Mahomedans. It 
Aniusenimts. j )e ] 1R ] eet ^ that the latter are brought up as 

men and women before their time, and are much more secluded 
than Hindoos, particularly among the higher ranks. Except the 
very lowest classes, they are seldom seen at play ; and they have 
no free outdoor games like the Hindoos, except what are shared 
with them. But among Hindoos, boys have marbles, prettily 
made of strong sealing-wax, and games for them not unlike our 
own : the marble is shot by being placed against the tip of the 
left forefinger, which is drawn back and let go suddenly , and 
not with the right forefinger and thumb. There are al-o peg- 
tops, hop-scotch, and a kind of trap, played with a bat, and a short 
stick set in a hole in the ground, instead of a ball, the rules of 
which are precisely like our own. Each of these games, aud many 
others, has its appropriate season as with ourselves. 

Kite-flying is common both to Hindoos and Mahomedans, and 
is much more amusing and ingenious than ours. Kites 
are generally oval in shape, made of the lightest 
material ; they require inf tails, and carry, according to size, a great 
deal of string. When boys or men fly kites ffgainst each other, 
the object is to cut away or break their adversary’s kite ; and for 
'his purpose a certain length of the string, nearest the kite, is 
armed with a paste in which fine pounded glass is mixed, and 
which, when dry, makes the string extremely sharp. When two 
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kites are flying, the object is to get most to the windward side, 
and higher than the adversary; having attained this, the kite, b} 
a turn of t ho wrist, is made to descend head- foremost very rapidly, 
and if the direction and distance be true, the string of the other 
kite is cut, or the kite itself is broken. If, however, the aim is 
missed, the adversary has the advantage, and does not fail to use 
it. Thus, in the hands of skilful players, kites are seen to ascend 
and descend, to attack and avoid each other; now to swoop head- 
foremost nearly to the earth, and then as rapidly to rise till one is 
cut away. While the season for kite-flying lasts, numbers intfy be 
seen in the afternoons over every town and city, nay o\;er every 
village, the players being absorbed in their game, and frequently 
belting heavily upon it. 

For outside and more active amusements, there are gymnasia 
in almost every town and village, and they are used AOii.-tir 
chiefly by Hindoos, who are fonder of athletic exercises 
than Mabomedans. In them, wrestling, leaping, the use of the 
sword and spear, the wielding of heavy clubs, throwing -weights, 
exercises on the cross-bars and poles, are taught, and many of our 
present gymnastic feats have an Indian origin. Once a year all the 
frequenters of the gymnasium assemble, crown their instructor 
with- wreaths of flowers, and, attended by music, march in pro- 
cession round the ttwu or village, to a place set apart for the 
purpose, when trials of skill are made before the assembled people, 
and rewards and prizes given. Several hardy outside games like 
prison-bars are played by young men and boys, especially in bright 
moonlight nights when the air is cool ; and the tendency to active 
spirited games and amusements among the people is far more 
prevalent throughout the country in every part, than is generally 
supposed. 

Toys and playthings for young children are common in all parts 
of India ; they are made both of wood and earthenware, 
and being mentioned in the earliest dramas and poems, 
appear to have existed from very remote times. If they are 
not so perfect and ingenious as those used by European children, 
they appear to answer all the purposes for which they are in- 
tended. 

What the girls of India, whether Hindoo or Mahomed an, would 
do without dolls, it is hard to say, and they are at least g 

as numerous as they are among English or French 
children. Not, however, certainly so beautiful, nor have they 
blue eyes, flaxen hair ayd waxy skins; they are of wood, painted, 
and are frequently frightful enough ; but 0 the benign mystery of 
dolls, which inspire such universal love and care as is bestowed 
upon them everywhere ! In India the Hindoo or Mahomedan girl 
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of good family and ample means Las her doll’s-room specially set 
apart ; she may have many, perhaps, and each in turn requires 
something to be done for it. One may be ill, and the doctor is 
sent for, who prescribes sugar and water with a grave face, and 
leaves the patient to be nursed. If all are well, they have to be 
amused by songs and house games. They are put to bed and taken 
up again, bathed, dressed and undressed. Sometimes one has to be 
married, and an elaborate marriage festival is performed, which 
lasts several days, and to which all friends, young and old, are 
invited. Sometimes one dies, and there is mourning. Dolls' 
ornaments and clothes are frequently very expensive, and I have 
known instances, in a princely family, of a doll’s trousseau and 
jewels costing some thousands of rupees. Dolls sometimes need 
change of air, and there is a children’s party at a garden-house, or 
in the fields under trees, and a feast, with a happy gathering 
of young people and a merry return home by moonlight. AY ere it 
not for dolls, therefore, Hindoo and Mahoniedan girls might have 
a dull time ; hut whether from the young princess, with her dolls 
clothed in brocade and fine muslin and her splendid feasts, to 
the poor labourer’s child who makes a dirt house in the village 
street, set round with gaily -col on red pebbles from the brook, and 
seats her rag doll thereon, sharing, for her festival, a penny- 
worth of coarse sugar with her playmates — tlrt) interest and affec- 
tion is the same, and may not have varied for thousands of yea] 3 . 

Needlework, as understood among ourselves, is almost unknown 
Bminehoid among Hindoo girls, and in a limited degree among Ma- 
rmjjioyment. } K)me( j on9 . The former do not need to sew their clothes. 
As they grow up they may help their motheis to make patchwork 
quilts or sew up boddices, but that is all. Mahoniedan girls, how- 
ever, frequently sew very neatly, and are able to cut out and make 
up clothes tli at are required in the house. They also embroider 
in silk and gold-thread very beautifully, and some make a liveli- 
hood by their work. There is one thing, however, which all learn 
at a comparatively very early age, and that is the useful accom- 
plishment of being good housewives ; looking after the servants 
where any ore kept, learning how to cook, and in poor families, 
cooking themselves, or assisting their mothers to do so; helping 
to wash clothes and to sweep out the house, and when all work 
is done, spinning thread for the weaver. Except those of very 
rich people, female children in India can never be idle ; there is 
always something to do, and it is very pleasant 4o see them do it; 
for few girls learn to read or write except in the higher classes, 
and they are thus thrown upon household employment to pass 
their time ; and to take a pride in their household management, 
which, as they marry, is counted their husbands’ honour as well ns 
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their own, is their chief desire. It may be hoped, nevertheless, 
that the means of female education which have been so happily 
commenced in India may progress rapidly. 

The amusements of women are fewer than those of their children 
perhaps, and of no great variety. A few play chess, or a AmuBe _ 
kind of draughts, or cards, or spin. They pay and receive n,enU of 
visits ; hut above all they have their continuous house- 
hold duties to perform, and the care of their children. They cannot 
walk abroad if they be Mahomedans, unless they conceal thgir 
persons. If the ancient descriptions of Hindoo society are true, 
women then, of all ranks, moved everywhere freely; but lflost of 
the upper classes of Hindoos, except the Brahmins, have followed 
the Mahomedan custom of seclusion, and their women would con- 
sider themselves dishonoured by exposure abroad. Among most 
of the middle classes of Hindoos, however, especially in Central 
and Southern India, no restriction of women is practised, and they 
go everywhere unveiled. 

The foregoing amounts to a very sorry enumeration of women’s 
amusements; but where husbands are themselves ignorant, they 
look for no accomplishments in their wives, and are content; and 
until the education of men in India has attained a higher general 
standard than it possesses at present, female education, did it even 
exist, would hardly perhaps be appreciated. The men are not, 
however, the less tender and affectionate to their wives; and the 
wife, as the head of the house, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, is 
held in honour by every good husband, and exerts her legiti- 
mate authority as her best occupation. It will not be denied that 
there are bad husbands, as there are bad wives; but, on the 
whole, native married life appears to carry with it a fair average, 
at least, of domestic comfort and happiness. In ancient times, 
Hindoo women seem to have been far better educated than at 
present, and to have taken a more decided part in the ordinary 
public transactions of their stations. They appear also to have 
been instructed in accomplishments, and to have held a higher 
position in social life than they do now. At a very early period 
in Hindoo history, they and their property were protected by 
special laws, which are still observed, and the utmost respect to 
them in all classes of life was enjoined. In regal’d to the position of 
widows, in some portions of India, and peculiarly in Bengal, much 
reform is needed ; for, in becoming widows, they suffer degrada- 
tion which is unmerited, sad, and miserable. In other localities, how- 
ever, this is not the case, and they are treated with the honoured 
respect which is due to them. 

With Hindoos, as with Mahomedans, amusements are much of 
the same character. A few of both are sportsmen, in all gradoi 

• e 
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of society ; and large and small game is pursued with persever- 
Amusementa ance au d success. Comparatively few are fishermen, 
of men. Hawking still su; /ives as a field sport, and is followed 
alike by the noble with his train of attendants and hawk-bearers, 
as by the peasant with a sparrow-hawk or falcon on his wrist. 
Leopards are trained to run down deer ; hounds are kept to bring 
wild boars to bay ; and, in short, sporting holds its full place among 
men’s amusements. Among Hindoos, however, it is only the 
martial classes who are attached to field sports; to priests, mer- 
chants, and traders, they are unknown. Both Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans who can afford to keep them are fond of horses, and 
are for the most part good riders, and partial to horse exercise. 
Foot exercise, as an amusement, is unknown in any class, and the 
common expression i to take a walk ’ would be incomprehensible. 
Indoor amusements are chess, draughts, and cards, with, sparingly, 
reading or study of any kind. Men who have little to do, and who 
are not occupied by trades or professions, pay visits at each other’s 
houses ; and small evening parties are common — for conversation, 
or at times music, professional singers and players being engaged. 
Among Hindoos, readings and recitations of ancient Sanscrit litera- 
ture, especially portions of the Ramayan and Mah&bh&rut, with 
dramas and poems, form a continual source of amusement both to 
males and females. Public festivals are nearly always of a religiour 
character, and belong to both classes ; and their celebration ia 
never omitted ; while a great number of household observances, 
such as anniversaries of births, commemoration of deaths, perform- 
ances of vows, and ceremonies of purification, betrothals, mar- 
riages, naming of children, and the like, are frequent in most 
families, and draw together relatives and friends, ss far as the 
observance of caste restrictions will allow. Hospitality is uni- 
versal, and freely rendered ; and its companion, charity, is denied 
by none, and is frequently almost too profuse. 

Public amusements, in the European sense, hardly exist at all. 
Pukjtj, There are no public shows, theatres, races, picturo- 
smuoemcnt*. galleries, or concerts. In some parts of India, indi- 
viduals of the poorer classes, weavers and other artisans, learn 
portions of Sanscrit and vernacular plays and farces, and act them 
after a rude fashion ; and there are also professional reciters of 
epic and other poetry who are, for the most part, Brahmins. 
Strolling players, who manage niarionnettes very cleverly, singers 
both male aud female, all exist, and are tired by families at 
domestic festivals, or by village communities, and paid by sub- 
scription. Such performances take place in the open air, gene- 
rally at night, in a garden, a courtyard, or the village square or 
street, And are heartily enjoyed by the people. Again, there am 
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jugglers, acrobats, snake-charmers, monkey and bear leaders, 
and other vagrant performers o t like character, who wander over 
every part of India, and contribute, after their humble fashion, to 
public amusement. 

Some of the pleasantest public sights in India are the fairs and 
great markets, held periodically in stated places. For these the 
people put on their gayest apparel, and enjoy themselves very 
heartily. There are swings and merry-go-rounds, jugglers, acro- 
bats, and marionnette players ; stalls of children’s toys, of sweet- 
meats, of gay cloths, and brass and copper vessels which sparkle 
in the sun. The people are cheerful, sober, and orderly ; and 
for the time seem to throw aside the reserve they usually exhibit. 
At most of these fairs a large amount of business in horses, sheep, 
cattle, local produce, and merchandise is transacted, and engage- 
ments entered into for further dealings. 

Throughout India the people, for the most part, are well and 
comfortably housed, though their habitations are not 
like those of Europe. In Bengal they are made of Habitftt,on8 ‘ 
reeds and bamboos thatched for the lower classes, and for the 
higher, of brick, frequently of two stories. In Upper India, the 
houses of the lower and middle classes have walls built of clay, 
with tiled roofs; and $ke same in the south. In the Deccan and 
Central India, houses are built of clay, or rough stone and clay 
with flat-terraced roofs, covered with clay beaten down. The plan 
of a house does not vary much anywhere, and consists of a court 
with rooms round it, some walled in, others open, which can be 
closed by curtains. The houses of rich people are built on the 
same principle, and many of them are tine palaces, beautifully 
finished in cut stone, ornamented brickwork, or stucco; but the 
rooms are generally too small for comfort. 

Many natives of rank, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, have now 
furnished their houses in the European style ; but they ^ ^ 
have crowded into them chandeliers, sofas, tables, 
and chairs, without taste or discrimination. Such apartments 
are, however, never used by the family ; and w hether rich 
or poor, Hindoo or Mahomedan, the ordinary furniture is of 
the simplest character: a carpet or cotton mattress covered 
with a white cloth, a large pillow or pillows, form the only sofa, 
for the family sit on the ground. In poor* families, a mat takes 
the place of a carppt. Accommodation for sleeping is equally 
primitive. If the family do not sleep on the floor, or bare ground, 
on mats or carpets, bedsteids are used with stout legs on which 
a carpet or mattress is placed with pillows and sheets. All these 
are removed in the daytime, the bedding is rolled up and put 
away, and the bedstead placed uprignf against the wall. 

• c a 
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It may not be necessary to pursue these illustrations of the 
habits of the people further, and enough has perhaps been stated 
in these brief and general sketches, to introduce them generally 
to the reader. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

t 

I avisii «it to be understood by this chapter, that the people of India 
are not, as many may have thought, rude or uncivilised. Com- 
munities like theirs require a great many different professions and 
trades to manage the ordinary affairs of their lives; and it has 
always been esteemed one of the highest proofs of civilisation 
when a people is divided into classes which minister to each other’s 
wants, and share each other’s burdens. Men in a state of nature, 
as savages, have no such wants or distinctions. 

Among the most ancient of Hindoo books there is a very curious 
one, the Institutes of Menoo, which was translated into English 
from the Sanscrit by Sir William Jones, an eminent Indian judge, 
many years ago, and it is one which students of Indian history 
will do well to read. It treats, in the fullest manner, of the 
religious and social polity of the Hindoos, as they existed 1,800 
years before our Lord appeared on earth — that is, more than 8,000 
years ago — and to a great extent still continue. From that hook 
alone can a true perception of the foundation of the Hindoo 
system be gained. In it are laws for diplomacy ; for princes and 
their people ; for priests and soldiers ; for professional persons, 
tradesmen, and artisans, even to the lowest degree. It lias been 
said of these Institutes, that they are too theoretical ever to have 
been practised ; but though there is undoubted foundation for this 
opinion, there is at least no question that they present a picture 
of the Hindoos as they were when this compilation took place, 
which is alike graphic and truthful. The classes described, for the 
regulation of which the laws are made, must all have existed ; 
and thence the conclusion is irresistible, that the Hindoo people 
formed civilised communities which time, and progress elsewhere, 
have very little altered. When it is considered what Europe was 
8,000 years ago, and h<?w few populations there were then on the 
earth who were civilised in any material degree, it is impossible to 
repress a feeling of respect for those who, at that remote period, 
maintained so high a standard, and transmitted it to their posterity. 

Now, therefore, as then, setting apart princes, there are in 
India classes of priesthood of many kinds, some hereditary, some 
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Assumed, who expound sacred books, recite rituals, and direct 
ceremonies for the people; that is, name them, marry The Brai>. 
them, direct their funeral rites, and perform for them ,uins * 
acts of sacrifice and oblation, and other offices of their religion, 
including spiritual direction and instruction through life, for 
them and their families. The highest classes of hereditary 
priesthod are called Brahmins, and by the code of Menoo they 
form the first of the four degrees in caste. There are, however, 
other priests, hereditary and otherwise, who belong to Hindoo 
sects, and are not Brahmins; or, having been born Brahmins, have 
abandoned their peculiar distinction. Of all, however, thd Brah- 
mins are the chief, and are perfectly exclusive. No Brahmin 
can marry into another sect, and no one can become a Brahmin ; 
he must be born in the order. In some Hindoo sects, persons with- 
drawing themselves from worldly employments may educate 
themselves as priests, but they can never attain the exclusive 
rank or sanctity of Brahmins. 

Soldiers in very ancient times belonged to the order called 
Kshettrya, which was as exclusive as that of tire Brah- 
mins, and only second to it in the social scale ; but KeheUryt ®’ 
they are now much divided, and the profession has ceased to be 
exclusive. The present Rajpoots of India hold themselves to 
represent the ancient Kshettrvas ; hot this is denied by manv, 
and it is questionable whether any of the pure original race have 
survived. Any one so disposed can now become a soldier ; and 
in the British army, as also in the forces of native princes, there 
are men of all sects and classes, even Brahmins, who have adopted 
military service as a means of livelihood. 

Next in order, according to Menoo, come the Vaishya, or pro- 
fessions ; and, by the ancient rules, these also are exclu- 
sive and hereditary, and to some extent still remain so — 
physicians, lawyers, bankers, and the higher degrees of merchants 
and traders, of scribes, clerks, agents, factors, and the like, be- 
longed to the order in the days of Menoo, and still belong to it ; 
but time lias wrought a great change here, as with the military, 
and to all classes, professions are now open. 

The laws of Menoo disclose how thoroughly the science of 
trading was known 3,000 years ago. Then, bankers 
understood and followed the fluctuations of money TradIng * 
value ; they kept account-books, day-books, and ledgers by single 
ar.d double entry. *They charged interest, simple and compound ; 
they made insurances by Sea and by laud ; they granted bills of 
exchange, and provided for protests ; in short, they followed the 
practices of modern times, which are little changed from the 
ancieut rules. Now, everywhere in India, are bankers who rival 
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our own in the value and regularity of their transactions. They 
employ distant agencies, they make advances, and they lend 
money on every kind of security. Their books are kept with the 
•Ame correctness and fidelity as those of English merchants ; and 
it is rare to hear of failures among them, for they are farsighted 
and prudent in their dealings. Many of them are very wealthy, 
and the whole of the money-trade of India may be said to be in 
their hands. 

While the higher grades of merchants have these establish- 
ments in large cities, those of humbler classes are to be found in 
every village of India ; advancing money to farmers upon their 
crops, purchasing local produce, and dispatching it to large 
markets on their own account, or acting as agents for the merchants 
of towns and cities. Indian merchants in great cities, as Calcutta 
or Bombay, now send produce to England, France, or America ; 
and import in return the products of those and other countries to 
supply the wants of their own. So also, it appears by Menoo, 
that 8,000 years ago ships from India sailed to other parts, laden 
with Indian produce, and returned with what was required ; and 
independent of the trade by sea, that by land, with western 
nations, was perhaps even greater. 

The classes of shopkeepers in India, which are esteemed of 
lower grade than bankers and merchants, are as numerous as with 
ourselves. There are drapers, grocers, sellers of provisions of all 
kinds, druggists, dealers in hardware, in carpets, and in jewels 
and ornaments ; in short, in every conceivable article of demand 
or consumption. There are not the magnificent shops which 
adorn European cities ; but the vendors have the means of storing 
up all that their customers require. An Indian bazaar has not 
even the picturesque attractions of those of Cairo or Constantinople, 
yet it contains goods in as great profusion and of as great a value. 

The fourth division of Menoo was called ‘ Soodra,’ and embraced 
many of the lower classes of traders just enumerated; 

stood™. an( j agricultural classes and citizens. These 

classes are very much diversified, and are the most numerous 
in India, which is essentially an agricultural country. In some 
localities the tillage of the soil is indifferent; but such in- 
stances are rare, and for the most part the cultivators of India 
are sound practical farmers, who fully understand the proper 
changes and rotations ot crops, the use of manures, the difference 
between crops which grow from the rain wfiich falls, and those 
which need to have water applied to them. They produce cotton, 
sugar-cane, ginger, turmeric, pepper, and vegetables ; wheat, rice, 
millet, pulse of many kinds, with other cereals. They rear cattle 
gad horses, and everywhere are peaceful, industrious, and p exse* 
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vering. It has been often represented in England, by interested 
parties, liow the poor Indian ryot, or farmer, barely contrived to 
scratch up his land and throw the seed upon it, without care or 
thought as to how it might grow or ripen. This, however, is 
very untrue. Land in India requires to be ploughed very deeply 
at times, cleared from weeds, and in some cases richly manured ; 
nor is there any part of the country in which there would be a 
chance for the farmer from any negligent or haphazard proceed- 
ings. The Indian farmer was using a drill plough to sow # hia 
land, centuries and centuries before that very instrument was in- 
troduced into England; and the farming implements,* though 
rough and rude in appearance, are more eilicacious there than our 
own. 

Lastly, in the Soodra or lowest class come artisans and labourers. 
In regard to the former, the trade of the father descends to the 
son almost without exception ; and as trades have, for the most 
part, become castes, there is little change, and perhaps no advance 
in skill, in many of them. Yet there is all that the people need, 
and some of the principal may he enumerated. Goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths, and carpenters are the highest in social rank and 
importance. After them come weavers of many kinds, from the 
producer of the coarsest cotton cloths to those exquisite filmy 
muslins, brocades, and cloth of gold and silver which excite 
wonder and admiration, and are, as yet, unapproached by the most 
skilful European workmen. Some classes of weavers are Malio- 
medan ; but the three first-named artisans are rarely of that religion. 
Tailors, potters, painters, masons, stonecutters, boatmen, fishermen, 
carpet-makers, mat and basket-weavers, saddle and lmrn ess- makers, 
dyers, brass and coppersmiths, barbers, cutlers, armourers, paper- 
makers, inlayers, marble and ivory-workers, embroiderers, lime- 
burners, brick-makers, rope-makers, silk-winders, cotton -cleaners, 
spirit-sellers, distillers, confectioners, cooks, butchers, dairymen — 
the list need not be prolonged, for it will be understood from 
those enumerated that they could only be supported by a people 
who need the artificial wants of civilised life to be supplied. 
Some of these and other trades are exclusively Hindoo, some as 
exclusively Mahomedan, and some mixed ; but by far the most 
numerous are the Hindoos of the Soodra division. Some common 
European trades are wanting in India — a puller's, for instance ; for 
there are no wind or water mills in India Proper. All flour is 
ground in the hand-mill or quern, either by the women of every 
household, or by those* who support themselves by grinding. 
Bakers too are very rare, for, except in large Mahomedan cities, 
and in stations of English troops, no one eats leavened bread ; and 
there are no public ovens. Tanners, leather-dressers, and shoe* 
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makers there are in abundance, but they belong to the very lowest 
class, and aie esteemed outcasts. 

Last of all, there are labourers of all kinds — agricultural, 
helpers in trades and in warehouses, porters, and constructors of 
those mighty railway works which are now being led through the 
length and breadth of the country. And when are added to these 
employed persons, as clerks, accountants, assistants, attendants, 
servants, messengers, and the like, it will be evident that, in 
the great land of India, its teeming population has found enough 
to do, and that few are idle. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF CASTE AND ITS EFFECTS. 

In the preceding chapter, the division of the Hindoo people into 
separatum of * 0l,r c l asses ; a very early period, as provided by the 
cusses— Institutes of Menoo, has been briefly explained. This 

r “ wits the foundation of their present separation into 

castes, which have still further divided the original four classes, 
and rendered their recognition in many respects extremely difficult. 
Caste, as originally devised, was not supposed to extend to Brah- 
mins, who, as the head of the four orders, are sacred, and pro- 
fessedly beyond its influence ; but, in point of fact, it does exist 
among them, and appears under many forms. First, in the sections 
into which the Brahmins have become subdivided, which differ 
in an extraordinary degree, in every part of India. For these 
minute subdivisions it is nearly impossible to account. They 
have proceeded from families and members of families who, 
having emigrated from one part of India to another, have retained 
peculiar customs and traditions; or, from pride of race, or other 
causes, have become exclusive. Or they have arisen from the 
adoption of peculiar doctrines, or customs of spiritual teachers, or 
from the exclusive worship of certain divinities — Vishnu, or Seevn, 
or Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu ; or from adherence to the 
ancient Monotheistic tenets of the V«$das, and rejection of idolatry. 
Secondly, from impurity of descent, or having mixed with abori- 
ginal or secondary classes. These separations have virtually 
produced caste, which affects social relations. * Many of the pre- 
sent subdivisions of Brahmins will not eat with or intermarry 
with others ; and any transgression of sectarian rules would in- 
volve a suspension or denial of caste privileges. Some classes 
will eat with each other, but will not intermarry. Brahmins who 
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follow the profession of the priesthood only, frequently hold them- 
selves superior to, and distinct from, others who are soldiers or 
merchants, or who have betaken themselves to any secular callings 
for a livelihood. Hence an immense variety of Brahminical 
castes have been created, which, though in general terms they 
have not affected the peculiar sanctity and exclusiveness of their 
original foundation, have yet broken the unity of their order, and 
reduced its power. 

The rules of caste among Brahmins are enforced by Swamees 
or spiritual princes or popes, and by Gooroos or re- Regulation 
ligious instructors, who hold spiritual dominion over 
divisions of the country, and the peculiar sects of which they are 
the chiefs. These high authorities make tours among their 
people, holding confirmations, and performing other solemn rites. 
Persons who are charged with irregular conduct of any kind offen- 
sive to the rules of their order, are cited before their tribunals, 
and, on conviction, are suspended from caste privileges, fined, or 
ordered penance and pilgrimage in expiation of their faults or 
crimes. Agents or delegates from these spiritual authorities are 
constantly moving among the people, receiving information of 
transgressions, examining candidates for confirmation (mood raj, 
and presenting them to the Swamee or Gooroo on his arrival at 
stated places ; and by these means a strict moral surveillance and 
discipline is maintained. 

Among the second, third, and fourth orders of class division, 
the disruption is even more complete. Professions and Further d 
trades have become hereditary, as was recommended veiopinent of 
by Menoo, and out of them castes have been formed. ca8te * 

By inferior alliances, illegitimacy, and other causes, additional 
separation to a very wide extent has occurred ; and the same 
effects descend to the lowest classes, and even to labourers. Each 
caste must observe its own rules and distinctions, which, for the 
most part, depend upon oral tradition. None can intermarry or 
eat with another. As a familiar example of such impassable boun- 
daries, it may be stated that a banker or merchant of high degree 
could not marry with a rich tradesman’s daughter of lower caste, 
without forfeiture of caste privilege ; or, in regard to the children 
of such a union, if made, escape the necessity of establishing them 
as a new caste, which must seek similarly^situated individuals for 
settlement in life. An infinite number of castes have sprung up, and 
are being created T>y sucli mesalliances. On the other band, no 
reproach whatever would* follow such a person’s marriage with a 
poor man’s daughter of his own caste, let their social station in 
the scale of wealth or position be never so far separate. Again, it 
would be as impossible for a blacksmith to marry a weaver « 
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daughter, or to give his daughter to a potter, as it would be for a 
grocer to marry his daughter to a carpenter or a goldsmith. 

The government of each of the lower grades of caste is con- 

„ ducted by its own elders, in conjunction with their 

Government i , . . 

of lower peculiar priests, who are not, as a rule, Brahmins, 

though Brahmins officiate on solemn occasions for all ; 
and to its influence the protection of the morality of Hindoo 
society is mainly attributable. Immoral conduct, openly and 
defiantly persisted iu, irregular connections with women, flagrant 
dishonesty, neglect or breach of caste rules in regard to marriages, 
to provision for children, maintenance of widow’s and other help- 
less family connections; neglect of religious ceremonials, eating 
or drinking with disqualified persons ; habitual intoxication, 
slander, and the like — are punishable by fine and penance, imposed 
upon the offender by caste decisions ; and although the English 
laws of India afford protection from any oppression or unjust 
awards of ca9te tribunals, such decrees are very rarely appealed 
against, and are for the most part efficacious. For the suspension 
of caste privileges is too serious to be overlooked, or, except in 
rare cases, even questioned. While it exists, the convicted 
person is, so to speak, socially dead. He cannot receive even 
water from his own family. He cannot contract marriage himself 
or be a party to the settlement of ms children. The loss or 
suspension of caste follows him into every transaction of life, and 
would not be expiated even by death, since no religious ceremony 
could be performed for him. The preservation of his caste is, 
therefore, the untiring effort of every good Hindoo, and for its 
redemption, if he have erred, the utmost sacrifice is made. Reli- 
gious morality, or a moral life which is the effect of religious 
principle, becomes of secondary rank in the social scale. Neglect 
of, or offence to, religion, unless it involves a breach of caste rules, 
bears with it only a distant contingency of punishment after death, 
and may be disregarded ; but an offence against caste is punished 
promptly and severely, and cannot be evaded. It is a result 
ever present and threatening, wffiich even a meritorious pro- 
fession of religion does not avert. There may be, and doubtless 
are, persons who defy caste rules, and die impenitent and alone ; 
but they are comparatively very few indeed. 

It is not either as though a person of a higher grade, under 
the ban of caste, can bStake himself for refuge or sympathy to a 
lower. No lower caste could or would receivef him. To give aid 
to one so situated would involve a breach of the rules of the 
inferior caste, and would be punishable on the same grounds as 
those of the higher. No rejected or convicted person, for instance, 
ooold marry a daughter to a man of lower caste ; the alliance 
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would be scornfully rejected even by the most inferior grades. 
Every Hindoo has therefore his cwn peculiar caste alone to look 
to for the exercise and maintenance of social privileges ; he has 
nothing above it, or below it ; thus the preservation of this con- 
dition of his life is the leading principle of every Hindoo’s mind, 
and the dread of damaging or losing it is hardly to be appreciated 
by any who are ignorant of all that it involves. 

The above remarks do not apply solely to the classes who are 
under the general or distinctive religious supervision of awteinothet 
Brahmins, and accept the Hindoo faith as it is ex- 
pounded by them, or by caste priests of lower degree 
who are subordinate to them. There are many other sects in 
India which have separated from orthodox Hindooism, which 
deny the authority and sacred character of Brahmins, and, in 
their peculiar religious profession, are entirely independent. Such 
are the Jains and Lingayets, both very numerous, and others in 
various parts of India. None of these, however, permit breaches 
of caste rules to pass unpunished ; indeed, in many respects, there 
appears to be greater stringency and severity of caste discipline 
among them than among the others. 

The Hindoo system of caste control has extended, either by 
example, or of necessity in default of other means, for c^gte 
the enforcement of ^inorality, in some degree to the Mahomed.™*. 
Mahomedans. It is by no means uncommon for an incorrigible 
offender to be excluded from social privileges for olfences against 
propriety, and to be subjected to punishment by line, or otherwise, 
under a decree by his elders. Such proceedings are proved to 
be very valuable in regard to a class of people which might, and 
often do, become extremely dissolute ; nevertheless, it cannot be 
said that Mahomedans have the same respect for, or dread of, caste 
rules as Hindoos. Among native Christians also, who exist in 
great numbers in Southern India, caste restrictions, very much 
like those of Hindoos, are still known to prevail, and with good 
effect. 

Thus caste, it will be seen, has not an exclusively religious 
basis; nor is it, on the other hand, exclusively social in its aspect. 
It is a combination of both, serving to maintain the professed 
religious faith, and apart from that faith, to uphold the decent 
moralities of social life. As the religious belief of the Hindoos 
exists at present, were all caste restrictions suddenly withdrawn, 
they would give jflace to the wildest and most uncontrollable 
license, which, by their religion only, would be wholly unchecked. 
Caste discipline, therefore, is an aid to preservation of the outwardly 
decent morality of the people, and the observance of laws, which no 
profound jurist would desire to see abolished, until, by a purer faith, 
its aims, as well as its practical effects, could be accomplished. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF T1IE RELIGION OF THE TIINLOOS. 

Where religious observances form a great part of the ordinary 
daily life of all Hindoos, it seems necessary to explain the mo- 
tiv8, and as far as possible the tenets or principles upon which 
they depend; and, indeed, without this key, as it were, to the 
feelings of the people, many important points iu their character 
could not be understood; nor, in a religious sense, the differ- 
ence between mere superstition and a deep reverence for sacred 
things. Perhaps because Hindoos are pagans and idolators, it has 
been, and still is, the practice of writers to contrast their religion 
with the Christian faith ; and, trying it by that standard only, 
to reject it as abominable. In this chapter it is proposed to review 
modem Hindoo religion as it is, leaving any comparison out of 
sight altogether, or to be supplied by the student; as a religion 
professed by 200,000,000 of souls, with a place of its own in the 
world’s history apart from any other, and from its great antiquity, 
and preservation during centuries of change and revolution, being 
entitled to consideration. 

To every European resident in India it will be evident that 
Duly emu ^^ n( ^ 008 perform a number of daily religious ceremonies, 
nnry core- If be study the customs of the people, he will come to 
monf.iis. understand their p UV port ; otherwise they will be neces- 
sarily unintelligible. A few of these may be briefly detailed. If 
a Brahmin, the Hindoo, as he wakes from sleep, repeats a sacred 
text, to guide him during the day. Many of these texts, chosen 
from the Vedas, are of a highly devotional and supplicatory 
character. He then bathes, either in his house or by preference 
at a well, or in a stream, when he repeats the liturgy of the cere- 
mony with invocations to the elements; and he pours libations to 
the manes of his progenitors. He then puts on clean garments which 
have been freshly washed, and returns home, where, in the room or 
closet in which, in every family, the household gods are kept apart, 
he reads a portion of the scripture, or repeats hymns and texts, in 
company with the women of his household and his children, who 
have also bathed. He then marks his forehead with the sacred 
emblem of his caste, and afterwards thost of his wife and children. 
In some families, rich enough to maintain one, these ceremonies 
are performed by the family priest ; and, after their conclusion, the 
morning meal is eaten, and the -worldly business or calling can be 
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pursued. It is the custom among many Hindoo families to 
worship daily at the public temple of their tutelary divinity, and 
present flowers or other offerings as part of their morning service ; 
this follows the bathing, which is indispensable. In a necessarily 
brief sketch, the minute details of Brahminical worship cannot be 
followed ; and what has already been stated may serve rather to 
represent the ordinary observances of those middle classes of 
Hindoos who have been educated sufficiently to read the liturgies, 
or to repeat them by rote. With the lower orders of Hindoo 
artisans and labourers, the details differ only as being less com- 
plete, in consequence of less instruction, or less capability qf obser- 
vance; but there is not a Hindoo farmer, artisan, or even common 
labourer, who does not possess household gods, who does not 
worship them in his house, and thus purify himself before he, or 
his family, can eat, or he goes to his daily labour, whatever it may 
be. During the dav, a devout Hindoo will repeat the name of his 
tutelary divinity upon his rosary ; no one gets up, sits down, enters 
nr leaves a room, yawns, sneezes or coughs, without invoking his 
protection. No Brahmin opens his book for study, no merchant 
or trader his day-book or ledger, no blacksmith, carpenter, weaver 
or other artisan or labourer uses bis tools, without the same form. 
But it is by no means necessary to follow the Hindoo through 
eveiy act of his daily existence, which, from morning till night, is 
a continual series of religious observances ; it is only intended to 
show that a system of religion pervades every Hindoo’s life in its 
most ordinary and matter-of-fact relations, and, however humble 
or unpretentious that life may be, cannot be separated from it. 

This, however, becomes largely magnified when more particular 
ceremonials are considered, which form epochs in the Hindoo’s 
life ; nor is there a single domestic occurrence which has not one 
appropriated to it from birth until death. Betrothals, marriages, 
birth of children, purification after childbirth, birthdays, perform- 
ance of vows made on Rny special occasion, sacrifices, oblations, 
penances, pilgrimages, cremations, or burials and rites for the 
repose of the souls of relations — all, and many more events of life 
which it is needless to detail, involve the performance of religious 
ceremonies. Added to these, are the high festivals of the gods, 
visitation of particular temples and shrines, the worship and en- 
tertainment of Brahmins by Brahmins themselves and inferior 
castes; and there ore many others, which have their place in 
turn, while of all, comparatively few are neglected or evaded. 

It would be out of plaqe to discuss the influence which the out* 
ward observances of Hindooism have upon the people. Eiiocta of 
The great processions, the often gorgeous and imposing Serranoi-- 
temple ceremonies, no doubt excite them to enthusiasm, Faiac 
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if not to fanaticism ; but the religious lives and impressions of 
Hindoos rest upon a deeper and more enduring foundation than 
this. They are based upon faith, which, as the main doctrine of 
their religion, is the motive from which their practical religion 
springs. It does not concern them that the lives of the gods they 
believe in, as represented in the Puranas and other popular scrip- 
tures, are cruel, capricious, immoral, or on the other hand bene- 
volent; or that the legends regarding them are filled with events 
which are utterly incredible or absurd. It is enough that the 
go<fs are believed to be as they are represented ; that their actions 
cannot he tried by human standards, and that they have the power 
and the will to grant what is besought of them. Absolute, un- 
conditional faith in them rises superior to all objections or impossi- 
bilities ; reverence, even amounting to childish credulity, holds the 
believer in thrall; and a practical devotion follows, which is the 
habitual condition of mind in which the devout Hindoo desires to 
live. In the new system of doctrine promulgated by the Brahmins, 
on the resuscitation of Hindooism and the decline of Boodhism, 
the quickening influence of faith was undoubtedly the mo9t im- 
portant. The new doctrines are founded on the tenets of the 
Vddas, but are simplified and purged from metaphysical subtleties, 
which had become, under these great amplifications, incompre- 
hensible by the ordinary masses of the people, and the discussions 
on which are confined to the Brahmins themselves. Faith in 
the mercy and power of God, or of any divinity, male or female, 
as part of the divine principle or essence, efficacious to hear and 
grant prayer ; the assurance that prayer addressed would be heard 
by one who had sympathies with human life and its needs, was a 
doctrine which accorded with the cravings of human souls, en- 
tered into their daily lives, and became part of their being. No 
matter who, of the whole Pantheon might be adopted as the 
tutelary divinity of a man and of his family, to that being they 
gave unreserved faith, and through all vicissitudes, he, or she, as 
it might be, became tbe object of adoration and of confidence. 

Knowledge of sacred works, of the Vddas, the Sha8tras, and Pura- 
Secondary najs may belong almost exclusively to the Brahmins, 
influence of and out of them the people are instructed in the popular 
instruction. j e ^ en( j 8 0 f the gods, and fragments of philosophy and 
moral principles ; but t^e influence these exercise upon Hindoo 
life is of a secondary character to the faith or # belief which has 
just been noticed. Tenets and texts, in the form of precepts, may 
be learned by rote, and the repetition of them be esteemed highly 
meritorious; but comparatively few, except Brahmins, understand 
them — ignorance prevents their application to the necessities of 
life, and thus they become oP little or no avail in the guidance of 
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everyday observance of religion. But if Vishnu, or Seeva, op 
any other god, or demi-god, be the tutelary deity of a house, a 
father or mother will pray to him for the life of a child, for off- 
spring, or in any sore need. They will make pilgrimages to dis- 
tant shrines, attended with inconceivable bodily pain or privation ; 
they will swing by hooks, measure their lengths on the ground in 
journeys of hundreds of miles, burn themselves with fire, and give 
all they possess, as propitiatory acts for the aid they implore, or 
for the pardon of sin they have committed. Such acts fire the 
voluntary emanations of the faith professed, which not even failure 
in the object will lessen. • 

Faith, degenerated into credulity, becomes at last superstition , 
and it will be admitted that Hindoos in general, not excepting 
Brahmins, are deeply superstitious. Among Hindoos the grossest 
superstitions are as notorious as they are lamentable; but for the 
most part they have no concern with the professed religion. They 
are terrors of evil demons, of serpents, of deities and spirits, who 
have no place in orthodox Hindoo mythology — sprites who can 
vex and afflict by disease or misfortune. There is no faith in 
these imaginary beings ; they are never prayed to for Rid ; but 
terror of their malign influence is universal, and they may be de- 
precated by sacrifice and appeased. Such superstitions are the 
remains of the anciefit aboriginal faith of India, everywhere ob- 
servable as underlying Hindooism, and still existent, in its original 
condition, among the wild tribes of India who are not Hindoos . 1 
This most ancient belief is as much the basis of the countless 
superstitions of Hindoos, as faith is of their religious principle ; 
and is for the present uneradicable. Ilindooism may even be 
replaced by Mahomedanism or Christianity, as has indeed occurred 
in some localities, but it is very questionable whether either baa 
dispelled, or in any way affected, the Shakti superstitions. 

To enter into a detail of the Pantheon or mythology, or other 
particulars of Hindoo belief, would far exceed the scope and in- 
tention of this chapter, which concerns the popular religion only. 
Students, curious to follow out the subject, may consult many of 
the original Hindoo works of which translations have been made. 
Of these, Schlegel’s Latin version of the 1 BhugwutGeetn,’ the most 
popular exposition of faith ; Essays by Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, 
Elphinstone, Mill, Ward, Professor Wilson, and many others ; in 
particular, an admirable recent Commentary by Mrs. Manning will 
he found replete with information and instruction. The metaphysical 
systems of Patanjula, of Goutama, of the Sankya Sara, the Nyiya, 
and Vish&hika, which are still professed by sections of Brahmins, 
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may be examined ; but these abstruse works, now hardly under- 
stood by their professors, form no part of the popular religion of 
India ; they are the principles of schools of philosophy which, like 
those of the Greeks, were confined to the philosophers themselves 
and their immediate disciples. Among them will be found as 
sublime thoughts and aspirations as can be expressed by language, 
but disfigured by puerilities which are hardly conceivable. 

Next to faith, good works have a large part in the everyday 
Good works. re ^ff* on Hindoo life. To be kind to relatives and 
dependauts ; to be charitable to the full extent of 
means, and to be hospitable, are duties enjoined by every sacred 
and inoral treatise, constantly preached or expounded, and cheer- 
fully obeyed. To perform ceremonials, to make sacrifices and 
oblations, to present gifts to Brahmins and religious devotees, in 
the name of a tutelary divinity ; to build temples or tanks, plant 
groves, construct bathing -pi aces on sacred rivers, or dig wells, are 
works acceptable to divinity, and to be performed therefore as 
frequently as possible. The merits of such good works are preached 
by all classes of pnests to all classes of people ; and they are 
taught in schools with the more ordinary moral precepts of 
honesty, sobriety, truth, reverence for elders, justice, and the like, 
all of which, as antagonistic to sin, are counted as good works, 
and are believed to be highly acceptable tcf God. Nor are the 
consequences of sin— that is, not only positive commission of evil, 
but neglect of good works— omitted. Here, however, the religion 
Connection ^ ie P eo l^ e falls into caste discipline, which is a more 
raHtcdfsri- direct and efficient means of preserving general Hindoo 
{igi‘<m arid re * moralit y ^ ian * 9 religion in the abstract, as indeed has 
been previously explained. Without the restrictions 
of caste, it will be admitted that the religion of faith alone, 
earnest and vivid as it may be, would prove a weak defence 
against immorality of all kinds ; and it is under the joint action 
of the two, strengthening and supporting each other, that the 
Hindoos have not only preserved both, hut that there is a vitality 
in them at present which at no period of Hindoo history would 
seem to have been exceeded. 

Among Hindoos, sects have sprung up from time to time, which 
Beets of have been secessions from exclusive Brahminical direc- 
Hmdooa. tion an( j superiority. Of these the Jains, as the suc- 
cessors of the Boodhisft, is perhaps the oldest, and in it many of 
the Boodhist tenets are incorporated. The Lin gayets, who arose in 
the Deccan, in the eleventh century a.d* are extremely numerous 
in Southern India. They are a pure Seevite sect, worshipping no 
idols but the Phallic emblem and the bull, and rejecting the 
ministration of Brahmins for that of priests of their own. The 
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Sikhs also, who date from the seventeenth century, reject idolatry 
and refuse the doctrines and domination of Brahmins. Recently 
also there has sprung up in Calcutta a sect styled Brahmo Soinaj, 
which aspires to the re-institution of the most ancient and most 
pure Monotheism, rejecting Christianity equally with idolatry 
and caste. Its intentions are benevolent, and it has met with 
some success, as its disciples amount to several thousands ; but 
whether the movement has any vitality remains to be proved. 
There are many Brahmins also, in all parts of India, belong- 
ing to all sects and divisions of that order, who style them- 
selves ‘Vedanta,’ who follow the tenets of the Vedas, reject 
idolatry for the most part, and aspire to a pure Theism ; but they 
liavo few followers. These various sects may, collectively, number 
among them several millions of souls; but they have no percep- 
tive effect upon the mass of popular Hindoo belief, which, 
whether in its professed worship of idols, or otherwise, remains 
undisturbed. 

In the popular religion, there is no doubt that idol-worship is 
considered not only necessary, but efficacious. -Some classes of 
Brahmin and other scholars allege that the idol is but the in- 
animate object, which serves to fix the mind of the worshipper 
upon the being worshipped, and that in any other sense it is mere 
wood or stone ; but this is not the popular belief at all. Images 
are held to be possessed by the spirit of the god represented. lie 
is believed to be present at the time of sacrifice ; he eats, he sleeps, 
he is bathed and clothed. The worshipper believes in a real 
spiritual presence, as an act of faith which it would he shocking 
heresy to deny. In some favoured places, where miracles are still 
claimed, there are more popular images than in others, because the 
god prefers to dwell in them more than elsewhere, and it is to these 
places that great pilgrimages are made from all parts of India, 
attended with an amount of faith and devotion that is difficult to 
define or express ; and there is not a hamlet, much less a village, 
throughout India which has not one or more temples, possibly of 
a very humble character in many cases ; hut still each enshrining 
an image, of popular gods or demi-gods, for general worship. 
There are besides these the Gram lhSotas, or village tutelary 
gods, which have no place in established mythology. They are 
benevolent spirits, who are believed to watch over village and other 
communities, protect their boundaries and crops, and avert famine 
and pestilence. They tire worshipped and propitiated by a general 
annual sacrifice, at which aU members of the community assist, 
generally before or after harvest ; and offerings made to them are 
delivered to priests, who are rarely Brahmins. 

It may seem strange and wonderful to the reader, that the 
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paganism which Las been briefly sketched, should exist among an 
intelligent and intellectual people like the Hindoos, face to face 
with the enlightenment and civilisation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; and that a religion which arose before the birth of Abra- 
ham, should have survived with, comparatively speaking, so little 
change. Such, however, is a fact which cannot be ignored in any 
history of the Hindoo people : and whether, by the present existing 
influences in India, it may be changed or modilied, is a problem 
which, for the present, delies speculation. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF INDIA BEFORE THE ARYANS. 

From the very earliest ages, and long before the Aryans, who will 
Aucient be described in the next chapter, invaded India, its 
iuiiuiiitants. inhabitants were wild and savage tribes, widely dis- 
persed over the country ; but all, in a greater or less degree, re- 
sembling each other in features and habits, and speaking rude 
languages, which are connected one with another in certain points. 
These tribes are now generally classed as Turanian, and belong to 
a very large section of one of the most ancient people on the 
earth, who inhabited India, tlie Eastern and part of the Pacific 
Islands, and Australia. They have been also termed Negritos, 
because of certain points of similarity with the negroes of Africa, 
though in other and very material respects the two races difler 
altogether. The present Negritos are, for the most part, very 
dark in colour, some of them being almost black. They have 
coarse and occasionally woolly hair, thick lips, and short broad 
noses. They are seldom tall, and never corpulent ; hut they are 
strong and active, and are able to live in deep forests and other 
unhealthy places without suffering. They subsist by the chase, 
Their habits au ^ on fruits, herbs, and roots known to them, and they 
and weapons. we ar little or no clotliing. Their weapons — bows and 
arrows, spears and javelins, and in some places that curious in- 
vention the boomer jng — have a common resemblance to each 
other, which is at once curious and interesting. Modern researches 
have done much to bring together these strange points of agree- 
ment : and in museums, where they are all classified, it is impossible 
to withstand the conviction, that however widely separated by 
position, the Turanian Negritos now, ns in the most remote pre- 
historic times, have the same instincts as to food and the metres 
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of obtaining 1 it, and the same habits of life ; and that their weapons 
not only agree in form and method of use, but can hardly be 
distinguished one from another. A striking instance of this 
agreement is afforded in the boomerang, which was first met 
with in Australasia, and was supposed to be peculiar to its in- 
habitants ; but the wild tribes of Southern India possess exactly the 
same weapon, and use it in the same manner. So also the science 
of language, when applied to all the tongues of this } 
widely-spread people, finds agreement in construction, in 
roots of words, in idioms and phrases, and often in the very wonJs 
themselves. These languages and dialects form a distinct ^rroup 
of their own, having no connection with other equally distinct 
groups of languages, which are traceable to remote times. 

It will naturally be asked how this is known, and whether any 
of these prehistoric tribes, as they may be called, still present re- 
exist in India. Certainly they do exist, and in some i^^atives. 
localities in great numbers. The aggregate of the whole is com- 
puted at 12, 000, 000. Some of them still retain their original 
condition of savagery, being naked, or almost naked ; inhabiting 
dense unhealthy forests and jungles, where no other human beings 
could live ; shunning civilised men, and Jiving in the rudest huts. 
These are among the lowest types of human beings known upon 
the earth. Others, prdbably from contact and connection with 
Aryans and other western invaders of India, are more advanced in 
manners and customs. They cultivate the soil, though rudely ; 
they wear clothes to some extent, aud are collected into com- 
munities and villages. They hold intercourse with civilised 
people, and trade with them, interchanging the products of their 
hills and forests for cloths, brass vessels, and such other articles 
as they cannot themselves produce ; but, for all this, completely 
different in habits, in religious belief (if what they profess can 
be called religion), and in language. It is quite possible that all 
the aboriginal tribes of India were once in the same low scale of 
existence which is to be seen in the very lowest of them at 
present ; and that those among them who have partly emerged 
from this condition, have done so under the example or influence 
of the Hindoos. But, notwithstanding their approaches, D|ff( 
in some degree, to civilised life, these tribes retain between prt- 
their ancient peculiarities in manners, customs, rites »Ti’ tribe™**’ 
and superstitions so strongly, that they cannot be aud Hlnd00B * 
claused with HindooS, and indeed remain for the most part as 
distinctly separated from them in all respects as if Hindoos had 
never existed. 

It may be taken for granted, therefore, that these wild, and at 
best semi-savage tribes, formed the aboriginal population of India, 

• i) 2 
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and were dispersed all over the country. India, in remote age9, 
may have been for the most part covered by forests, chequered 
here and there by tracts of open grassy downs and undulating 
plains, like those of the Deccan, Mysore, and the central pro - 
vinces. Hardy, active tribes, which preferred an open country, 
abounding in deer, antelopes, wild hog, and feathered game, 
would most likely live on these wide plains and downs. Those, on 
the other hand, more timid perhaps, to whom the shelter and 
seclusion of forests, and the fruits, vegetables, and roots they 
afforded, were most suitable, remained in them ; and thus the 
representatives of both are to be seen existing to the present 
day. 

Along the bases of the Himalaya mountains, from the Punjab to 
Pastern Bengal, lie dense unhealthy forests, of which some classes 
s hHima °* a k° r i&hml tribes form the only population. The 
inyaii abort* climate, indeed, is so deadly, that, beyond a few months 
g! td. - n cac ]j year, no other persons can live in it. Some of 
these tribes have become intermixed with Mongolians ; but by 
far the greater number are Turanians or Negritos, and they extend 
till they meet with the Shans, Karens, and Burmese, to the east 
and south-east, and the Chinese to the east and north. None of 
them are, however, found among the mountains on the west and 
north-west boundaries of India — that is, 'ntest of the river Indus. 
A few of the most numerous of the sub-Jlinmlayan tribes, classed 
as aboriginal, may be here enumerated ; these are, G arrows, Tha- 
roos, Boksas, Kacharies, Nagas, Kookies, Lepchas, and Losliais, 
with other wholly distinct, or of mixed origin between Indian and 
Tibetian, Chinese or Burmese races. 

Now, it will he remembered that, in the first chapter, the 
Aboriginal broad valley of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, and the 
tribes of cen- hilly waviug tracts of Central India, which rise out 
Western of it on the southern side, were described. No pure 
ji.um, aboriginal classes are now to be found in the valley it- 

self; but there are many different tribes all preserving the same 
general family likeness, though living entirely apart from each 
other, and speaking different languages and dialects, inhabiting 
the most hilly and hitherto inaccessible parts of these central 
tracts. Those nearest to the Ganges are the Santals, a very 
numerous and powerful tribe. To the south and east, bordering 
upon Western BengaPand Kuftnck, are the Korewabs, the Lurka 
Jvoles, Ooraons, and fids. South-west of thfese, in the mountains 
vvliich divide Orissa from the open Deccan, are the Khonds, who 
were altogether unknown until of late years, when their horrible 
rites of human sacrifice, and practice of kidnapping children from 
the British provinces; attracted the notice of Government; and led 
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to measures for their suppression. All these aboriginal tribes are 
■very numerous and warlike. All, in turn, have engaged in wars 
with ourselves ; have been defeated, and brought under subjection 
and control. They are not entirely savage, but they retain their 
ancient rites and customs, and are pure in descent, without inter- 
mixture with Hindoos. Among some of these tribes, as the Koles 
and Ooraons, missionaries of the Christian faith have made re- 
markable progress, and it does not seem improbable that the 
whole mav gradually embrace Christianity. 

Again, in Central India, among the mountain ranges of the 
Vindhya, Satpoora and A ravully chains, are found Goands, Bheels, 
and Kolees. Further to the west Meenas, Mhairs, Waghurs, and 
others, all separate from each other and more or less imbued 
with Ilindooism ; yet still preserving their aboriginal distinctive 
customs and language. Of these, some are warlike and robber 
tribes, as the Bheels, Meenas, Waghurs, &c. ; others, as the 
Goands, are peaceful and industrious. 

In the Deccan proper and Mysore, as also in the South of India, 
the Mahars, Mangs, Beydurs, and Chaimirs, with Wud- TrihPf ,, n tllo 
durs, Whalleas, Puriars, and others, are the present 
representatives of aboriginal races ; and have never 
perfectly united with Ilindooism. They are superior in features 
and intelligence to life forest tribes; and, since their original 
subjection, have intermingled with Hindoo communities, and 
become, in point of fact, part of them ; but traces of their ancient 
languages are still retained in their dialects, and underlying their 
profession of the Hindoo religion, are the aboriginal superstitions 
and worship of demons and spirits, as also of natural objects, which 
have never been forsaken. South-west of Mysore, among the 
Neilgherry and other mountain ranges of the southern end of the 
peninsula, Caramburs, Paliars, Irulars, and other strictly forest 
tribes are found inhabiting the wildest portions of the dense 
forests, most of whom are of the lowest type of humanity, corre- 
sponding with their sub-IIinmlayan representatives. These savages 
are at present as irreclaimable as the cannibals of the Andaman 
Islands or the Bushmen of Australia. 

From the foregoing details, it will be evident that throughout 
India many of the forest and wild tracts are still inhabited by the 
iescendants of the earliest races of its population, among whom 
their original languages and superstitions have been preserved. 
None of them have* written languages, and few preserve even 
traditions of the past; yet it can hardly be doubted that all 
belonged to one great family, which inhabited India. Though 
Ilindooism has existed in great power for more than three thou- 
iand years, and its civilisation extended to all accessible parts of 
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the country, it is evident that little, if any, impression was ever 
made by it upon these portions of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

It is no less evident, that as the great Aryan race progressed in 
o wes for conquest and possession of India, all tribes which re- 
nosent niained unsubdued were driven to the hills, forests, or 
^mriKhiaf other fastnesses which they now inhabit ; while others, 
uniting with the Aryans, formed the mixed races now 
represented by the cultivators, the artisans, and, for the most part, 
the civilised middle classes of the country. For those portions of 
the aboriginal tribes which did not join with them, the Aryan 
Hindoos appear to have had no concern. If they ever made raids 
upon the settled districts, they were driven back, and possibly 
invaded in turn ; but there is no appearance of possession having 
been taken of their places of retreat, and there are no records of their 
having been ever brought within the pale of the Hindoo belief, or 
social system of polity or caste. In an equal degree, strange to 
say, they were neglected, or overlooked by the Mahomedans, who 
planted no missions or colonies among them, or strove to convert 
them either by force or by missionary priests ; and to this day 
the aboriginal tribes are more familiar with Hindoos than with 
their conquerors, the Mahomedans. 

What has been stated in this chapter is but a very brief sketch 
of a wide and very interesting subject for study, on which a good 
deal of light has already been thrown, while deeper investigations 
are in progress ; but the readers of this work could hardly under- 
stand what was meant by the aboriginal tribes of India, unless 
some explanation of what they have been, and continue to be, 
were afforded . 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE ARYAN CONQUEST OF INDIA. 

The most industrious compilers of Indian history have in vain 
Period of the attem P te< ^ an y definition of the period at which the 
Aryan inva- Aryan race, or races, first penetrated to India, and esta- 
ronquest blished themselves there. They were a people, it is 
undeflnabie. b e jj eve( ^ f^ om Central Asia, who brought with them the 
arts and polity of a civilised nation, and a language, the Sanscrit, 
which is one of the most expressive and perfect in the world. 
Their emigrations were not confined to*India. At some very remoto 
period, equally undefinable as that of their invasion of India, 
tribes, speaking the same language, had turned westwards, pene- 
trated to Europe, and established themselves in Greece, and in 
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different parts of Scandinavia, Germany, and perhaps Italy ; and 
from the Teutons, as one of their divisions, we English are in a 
great measure descended. We, therefore, can claim a common 
ancestry with the Hindoos ; but it was to them and to the Greeks 
that mental progress was first vouchsafed, while we, and the 
Teutons, long remained in a condition of comparative barbarism 
and ignorance. 

The early portions of Hindoo chronology are undefinable. In 
the last degree uncertain and fabulous, there is no one Anneflt 
point in them on which historic reliance can be placed. Hindoo* 
Efforts have been made to reduce their immense as- ca ™ ,10,0flT * 
sumptions of time to correspond with other chronologies, but with 
little practical result. What are given as three of the successive 
ages of the world, amount to several millions of years; and while 
one king is said to have reigned 1,728,000 years, and another 
10,000, it would serve no practical purpose if details were given 
here of what is so entirely incomprehensible. Hut there is a 
fourth era of their world's history, now fixed at 3,001 The fourth 
years before our Lord’s advent, which does not partake era - 
of the same extravagance or improbability. It is termed by the 
Hindoos the Kale Yooga.aml serves to express a date or epoch at 
which the Aryan Hindoos attained power; or it may possibly he 
that of their first incision of, or settlement in, India: and is at 
least a starting-point from which other epochs may be reckoned. 
The Aryan was not, however, the only remote foreign other pre- 
invasion. Branches of a Turanian people from Central nlt-SsUmg of 
Asia, and of the Cushites from Arabia, have penetrated 
to India during successive Aryan invasions ; but these portions of 
the ancient history of the world are too dim to be defined, and 
the chronology of the period before and after the establishment of 
the Assyrian and Egyptian kingdoms, is too uncertain to be quoted 
in reference to the Aryans of India. 

It is certain, however, that remains exist in India which are not 
A ryan, and may be Cushite, Turanian or Scythian. These 
are cairns, dolmen, and cromlechs ; huge rocks which monuments 

. i , i i and remains, 

have been placed in certain forms as temples ; barrows 
and tumuli. All these, and the contents of the cairns and barrows, 
iron arms, spears and arrow-heads, with rude pottery, and urns in 
which the ashes of the dead have been buried, agree almost exactly 
with similar remains in England and in Fairope generally, which 
have been termed Celtic, and, both in Europe and in India, are, to 
all appearance, the work o$ the same people. Again, as in Europe, 
flint knives, celts, and other tools and weapons made of stone, 
have been found in various localities of India in great numbers; 
which, neither in workmanship nor intention, can be distinguished 
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from each other. It is a remarkable fact also, that these prehistoric 
Boundary of remains in India are for the most part found south of 
prehistoric 1 a line which may be represented on the map between 
remains. Goa on the western coast, Jubbulpore in Central 
India, and Orissa : and are further marked as lying within the 
boundaries of the southern groups of Indian languages, which are 
termed Dravidian, to distinguish them from the northern, which 


, are Aryan. These Dravidian languages are found bv 

Connection • / . p n . * 

between philologists to be nkin t o the J umnuin or Scythian 
and Scythian of remote times. They are highly cultivated, and co- 
languagcs. ex j g t en t with, or possibly, as some consider, anterior to, 
the Aryan Sanscrit ; and it may be assumed therefrom that a 
Turanian or Scythian race became settled in the southern portions 
of India, after an invasion, or invasions, by a more southern route 
than the Aryans, and that the prehistoric monuments may have been 
constructed by them, and are memorials of their progress. Certain 
it is, that in the purely Aryan and northern provinces of India 
no such structures have been found. These prehistoric remains in 
India have been only of comparatively recent discovery, and 
serve to prove how widely traces of occupation by kindred races 
have been diffused over the world in those remote periods of time 
to which there is no clue of historic record ; nor is it by any 
means improbable that many successive whves of invasion may 
have swept over India, in whole or in part, all traces of which, 
except the imperishable monuments of Southern India, have 
passed away. "Whatever they may have been, any opinion in 
regard to them must for the present be purely speculative, and 
therefore out of place in this work ; and the course of the Aryans 
must be followed, who, as the most powerful and civilised of early 
foreign conquerors, left memorials of their own peculiar character 
which have endured to the present time. 

The first authentic record of the Aryans which is at present in 
Religious ex i fil ® n ^ e in its original purity, is a religious work called 
works of the the Vedas. It consists of four books, written in the 
at jam, Sanscrit language, and is esteemed the most sacred, as 


it is the most ancient, of the Hindoo scriptures. From these four 
books it can be understood that the Aryan Hindoos were a simple 
pastoral people, of nomadic habits; that they worshipped one God, 
with adoration also of the elements and attendant spirits. Some 
portions of the Vtfdas are written in a language so rugged and un- 
polished, that they are presumed to belong to th8 very earliest periods 
of Aryan existence ; others are fluent, poetical, and graceful, showing 
the progress that had been made towards civilisation. All the 
four books consist of hymns, liturgies and rituals ; no historical facts 
can be gathered from them, and they are evidently a compilation 
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of sacred legends and ritualistic observances, previously perhaps 
traditional. The date of this compilation 1 has been variously 
computed. The Hindoos claim for it the epoch 3001 b.c., before 
noticed; Sir William Jones attributed it to 1580 B.c.; but Mr. 
Colebrooke,® by an ingenious series of calculations on astronomical 
data, fixes it in the fourteenth century b.c., or about the era of the 
writing of the Pentateuch. The compiler was a Brail- pcmtnrcuch, 
min, named Vyasa. There is little doubt that before J45 - BC - 
this period the Aryans had become united under royal dynasties. 
After the Greeks had invaded India, a philosopher named Megas- 
thenes, who was an ambassador at one of the Aryan •courts, 
obtained from the Brahmins a list of kings, which are quoted by 
Arrian and Pliny, 184 in number; which, allowing an average of 
eighteen years to each reign, leads back to the era 3001 b.c. pre- 
viously mentioned. There is no historic record beyond this, and 
recent investigations 3 agree with those made by the Greek philo- 
sopher 2,000 years ago, almost exactly. 

The next Aryan date which can be fixed with approximate 
correctness is that of the writing or compilation of the Cn(le ()t 
Institutes of Menoo. They contain no historical facts, 
or genealogies of kings ; but they are very valuable as affording a 
complete exposition of Aryan society and the peculiar divisions 
into which it had been separated. In comparison with what can 
be gathered from the V&las, it is evident that great progress in 
essential civilisation and settlement had been made in the period 
that had elapsed between their compilation and that of the 
Institutes, which, according to the best authorities, may be assumed 
as 000 years, or in the ninth century b.c. The Institutes Aliab kintr ()f 
contain the laws for a complete State, and its social Il,niel * 923 Ba 
polity, of which a king is the head. Portions of them may bo 
theoretical, as regards the higher obligations between men and 
classes of men ; but the details bear with them the impress of 
careful truth, and are evidently derived from the classes of the 
Aryans, and those with whom they had become intermixed. 

The first settlement of the Aryans in India seems to have been 
made between the site of the modern Dehly and the Locality of 
Punjab, which, as also Kashmere, there can be little 
doubt they had already overrun. This territory was 
called Brahma- V&’ta, and lay between thq Sums wuty and Kaggar 
rivers ; its capital was Hastinapoor, and the whole tract is still 
considered sacred ground. From it, the Aryans gradually spread 
to the eastward and sc uthward; but less to th6 latter than the 

* Fergussoii’s 4 Indian Cliro* 
nology.* 


J Klphinstone, App. I. 

1 4 Asiatic Researches, rol viii. 
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former, as they followed the courses of the Ganges and the Jumna 
through a country of great fertility and beauty, in preference to 
attempting the invasion of the Aravully hills, then no doubt 
inhabited, as now, by tribes of warlike aborigines. As they went 
forward, the wild aboriginal races retreated into the mountains 
north and south j though there were also many who became 
united with the Aryans, and formed the mixed races which exist 
at present. 

This progress may have continued for a thousand years or more. 
During that period the Aryans had divided into two great sections, 
the solar race and the lunar, and each formed separate monarchies 
in Oudh,in Maghadaof Bengal, and other localities ; but there are 
no strictly historical facts which can be discovered to establish 
particular events, and a mere list of names of kings is given in 
some of the later sacred writings of the Hindoos, 'without value or 
interest. . 

Where no historical events were regularly chronicled, and there 
Th* Maiid- were no edifices on which dates or dynasties (were jn- 
bharut. scribed, two great epic poems, the subjects of which 
are drawn from early Aryan history, have survived the past, 
and afford illustration of two remarkable events — the great war 
between the solar and lunar races, the subject of the Mdhnbharut, 
and the war of Kama with Ceylon, which is that of the Iianiayan. 
The latter event is perhaps the earliest in history, hut to the 
former is generally ass : gned the first place, in record of the great 
battle fought on the plains near I)ehly, which resulted in the 
victory of the solar race, then represented by Yudistheer, its king, 
over the lunar. The solar race are termed Pandoos, from the 
king Yudistheer’s four brothers, who are the real heroes of the 
war ; the lunar, Kooroos. These distinctions seem afterwards to 
have ceased, and the two to have become blended together. 
Some of the Rajpoot clans, however, to the present day claim 
descent from one or other of the great divisions of warriors. The 
nHu« war * 8 believed to have occurred about 1300 b.c. ; it was 
S'! !Iy ion ln therefore nearly contemporary with the alleged cbm- 
n.c. i32x pilation of the Vidas; but the poem was not written 
until long afterwards by Vyasa, who, in the second century before 
Christ, collected the events described from existing traditions. 
The poem, however, be^is the mark of much Brahminical inter- 
polation and addition ; and it is not improbable that much of it 
may have been written, as far as the events of the contest are 
concerned, at a much earlier period tbrfn Vyasa’s part in it, and 
the Brahminical and metaphysical episodes which have been sup- 
plied. However this may be, its details give a vivid picture of 
the social condition of the early Aryan period, of their mili- 
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tary and political power, of their religious ceremonies, feasts, 
and entertainments, and even of their domestic life and clothmg ; 
and in these respects it is confirmatory of the general tenor of the 
Institutes of Menoo. Many tributary and allied princes and people 
are mentioned as belonging to both sides in the contest; and it 
can thence be assumed that the whole of llindostan Proper, from 
the bases of the Himalayas on the north, to the line of the Ner- 
budda river on the south, Guzerat on the west, and Bengal and 
Bahar on the east, was under the dominion of monarchs of pure 
Aryan descent, and that the Hindoo religion of the Vedas, th^ so- 
cial system of caste, and the laws of Menoo, prevailed amqpg their 
people. Many portions and episodes of the Mahabharut are of 
great poetic beauty, and at the period of its compilation the 
Sanscrit language had perhaps attained the highest perfection. If 
possible, the Mahabharut is more popular among the people 
than the Bamavan, and the recitation of it, and its beautiful 
episodes, form a never-failing gratification to countless numbers of 
listeners. 

The event which is the subject of the second great epic is the in- 
vasion of Ceylon by Kama, a king of Oudh. lie was T iie Rama- 
married to Seeta, the daughter of the king of Mitliila ; y,in * 
and during one of their excursions in the southern forests, she 
was surprised and carried oil* by Itawun, king of Ceylon. Kama 
assembled a powerful army for her recovery, and for the first time 
the Aryan warriors marched southward. Among the forests and 
mountains of Central India they found wild aboriginal races in 
considerable force, who are described as savages, apes, and 
demons ; but os the Aryans approached the south, they en- 
countered people in a state of civilisation equal, if not indeed 
superior, to their own. With the invasion of Ceylon and rescue 
of Seeta the contest ends. The work is still in existence, and, like 
the Mahabharut, forms the subject of popular recitation all over 
India. The existence of King Kama has been questioned by many ; 
hut his name appears os a king of Oudh in the most authentic 
of Hindoo genealogies, and his place in them gives him a date 
of about 2000 B.c. Possibly the civilised people found sem Irani is, 
by the Aryans in Southern India and Ceylon may 
have been the descendants of Turanian or Cushite in- 
vaders, before alluded to, who lmd settled there ; but in regard to 
them, even the ltamayan, diffuse in other respects, is entirely 
silent. It is possfble also that Aryan colonies may have been 
founded in the south by Kama, which led to a gradual amalgama- 
tion of the northern and southern races. 

The student is directed to Volumes 1. and II of tlio * History 
of India,’ by Mr. J. Tolboys Wheeler, which give not only copious 
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translations of the two great epic poems, but much valuable 
coinmeut and illustration of the Vedic and early Brahmanic periods 
of Aryan history. 

CHAPTER IX. 

or the boo musts, 598 to 543 b.c. 

The establishment of the doctrine of Boodhism in India embraces 
a period of great historic interest, and is perhaps the first event 
which can be fixed with precise accuracy. At the period when 
the great reformer Sakya Munee, or Gautama, as lie is variously 
designated, preached his new doctrines, the original purity of the 
Hindoo religion and its simplicity had become debased ; and the 
spiritual domination of the Brahmins, rigidly enforced as it was 
under the terrible provisions of the code of Menoo, was oppressive 
and intolerable. Idolatry had commenced, and the worship of one 
God had been extended to Seeva and Vishnu, who had many 
votaries. A licentious and lascivious spirit had been introduced 
by the Brahmins, or was the result of lax moral discipline : and 
from these causes, the success of a new and purer faith of less ex- 
clusive character became not only possible, but probable. Sakya 
Munee was born in the year 598 b.c. 1 Ie was descended 

Birth of . . J . 

Sakya Munee. from a princely A ryan family, who ruled over part of 
Cyrus born, modern Oudh, and was of the Kshettrya, or warrior 
caste. He was well educated, and until his twenty - 
Jeremiah, eighth year lived at his father's court. Becoming 

" c ‘ however, disgusted with the licentiousness and frivolity 

Munee’* which prevailed, unable to obtain religious consolation 

frmiThiH 111 from the ceremonials or preaching of the Brahmins, and 

futher’scourt. ^ ee p]y affected by the sin and sorrow which existed in 

the world, lie suddenly quitted his family, and betook himself to 

the abode of certain holy Brahmins, celebrated for their learning 
and the austere rigour of their lives, in order to discover the true 
way to salvation. They did not, however, satisfy him ; and he 
hi* entire left them for entire seclusion, from which he did not 

seclusion emerge until he had arranged and perfected the princi- 

quentmu- pies of his ifew doctrine. After that, Boodh, or the 

Blon ‘ Enlightened, as Sakya Munee now Styled himself, wan- 

dered from place to place, preaching his* own tenets, defying the 
Brahmins, vanquishing them in arguments, and obtaining a great 
number of disciples ; and it certainly affords a high testimony to 
the tolerant spirit of that age, and proves the comparatively small 
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esteem iii which Brahminism was held, that this vigorous preacher 
of a new and entirely antagonistic doctrine should have been 
afforded such free scope for his purpose. Before his hi* death 
death, which occurred in 543 b.c., Sakya Munee had MJJB0 
connected his own family with many other royal and Jj' y e n ^^ d 
noble persons, and the lloodhist faith had been ex- ».o. wo. 
tended to the central portions of Hindostan and Bengal. 

The first Boodhists were therefore Aryans; and, despite of the 
Brahmins, and their hereditary and exclusive prie9t- Djffu 4 (f 
hood, the new creed was rapidly diffused, by means of BoodiiH' ° 
missionaries, to all parts of India. It did not openly te ^ lets 
declare itself until the reign of Asoka, two hundred years after- 
wards ; but the progress made meanwhile, must have been very 
extensive and sure to have admitted of the subsequent triumphant 
result. The main features of the creed were the subduing evil 
desire by contemplation, the practice of benevolence and charity, 
as means of overcoming earthly sin and sorrow, and obtaining a 
final reward by rest and absorption into the divine essence after 
death. The doctrines of Boodhism are extremely subtle, meta- 
physical, and difficult of comprehension ; and any discussion of 
them would be out of place here. They professed, however, a 
purer and simpler faith than that held by the Brahmins, and 
seem to have satisfied the religious desires of thoughtful men. 
Idolatry was not permitted, and while the fanciful legends, and th« 
licentious legends and proceedings of Hindoo gods were rejected, 
Boodhism retained the metaphysical philosophy of the Hindoo 
sages. It did not alter the social or political character of the 
Aryans, nor does it appear to have affected distinctions of caste ; but 
while it was paramount in India, the people became freer and less 
exclusive, and their rulers more practically awakened to the duties 
and responsibilities of their position. The progress of Boodhism 
in India, its decline, and final extinction, will be detailed hereafter. 


CHAPTER X. 

Of THE INVASIONS OF INDIA BY DARI ITS AND ALEXANDER 

THE GREAT, 518 TO 85?7 B.C. 

* 

In the year 518-521 b.*c. the first invasion of India from the 
west, of which there is any authentic record, was made 
by Darius, then king of Persia. His army advanced to second 
the Indus, where a fleet of boats was built by a Greek 
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navigator, named Scylax, who sailed down the river to the sea. 
First in™ Scylax then followed the coast westwards; but it 
sion ofindu seems doubtful whether he returned by the Persian 

by jvarlus * 

ting of * Gulf, which is most probable, or whether he coasted 
p m ia. ' 1 

round Arabia, and reached the head of the Red Sea 
Owing to his report of the fertility of the countries traversed, Darius 
conquered them, and they were for some time tributary to Persia ; 
but it is by no means certain that these conquests extended beyond 
the banks of the river Indus. 

There is little doubt that the success of the first Persian invasion 
The Grecian ^ n( ^ a became afterwards known in Greece, and 
progross stimulated the desire of the Greeks to advance east- 

eMt wards. war( j 8j through Persia, their hereditary enemy, to the 
rich country beyond. In the year 334 n.c. Alexander the Groat 
invaded Persia, and won the victory of the Granieus ; a success 
which, in 331, was crowned by the battle of Arbela, giving liim 
possession of the whole of the country. In the year 327 n.c., 
excited by the accounts lie received of the splendour and wealth 
of India, Alexander again advanced eastwards, and traversing the 
rugged mountains of the Hindoo Koosh and the wild passes of 
Afghanistan — sometimes having to fight his way, and sometimes 
received with honour by local rulers and their people — his host of 
120,000 men debouched from Afghanistan, probably by the route 
of the Khyber, and crossed the Indus at At took. Between the 
a \ ruler Indus and the Hydaspes or Jhelum, Alexander was 
reaches the royally entertained by Taxiles, the ruler of the country ; 
PuiJ ^ b ' but, beyond that river, he was met by Poms, who held 
sway as far as Dehiy, at the head of the Aryan chivalry. In the 
battle which ensued Alexander was victorious, and Porus having 
snbmitted, w r as honourably treated, and his dominions restored to 
him. Alexander now crossed the two remaining rivers of the 
Punjab, the Chenab and the Ravee, and arrived at the right bank 
of the Beyas, or Ilydraotes. 

Having already penetrated so far, and with his mind filled with 
accounts of the splendour and extent of the Eastern Aryan king- 
doms, Alexander would have marched onwards, regardless of 
risk, and most probably would have carried all before him ; but 
his Greeks would move no further, and he was obliged, for the 
He skua present at least, to give up his project of subduing India. 
induB uuhe Greek bailors prepared a fleet of boats on the 

Bea * Hydaspes, or Jlielum, and at the ‘confluence of that 

river with the Acesines, or Chenab, Alexander embarked with 
all his European forces and a few chosen allies, and sailed down 
the Indus to the sea. 

It is not necessary here to repeat the details of the voyage, nor 
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the dangers he encountered from local tribes who opposed him, 
And whom he conquered ; neither is it necessary to follow him in 
his celebrated march back into Persia, nor the course of his 
admiral, Nearchus, who adopted the route of Scylax, by sea. All 
this is told at length, in other works which are familiar to every 
student of history : it is only needful to note the state of India 
at that period, and the effect of the Grecian invasion. 

The period lay nearly midway between the establishment of 
Boodhism and the Christian era; and the Greeks have trans- 
mitted an account, in many respects very amply and faithfully 
drawn up, of the condition in which they found the Indian 
people. There is no mention of public edifices, for as ydt archi- 
tecture was unknown; or of magnificent cities, for the cnndftir.no! 
best habitations were as yet probably of wood or of clay ; the 
but of the population the details are very interesting. The system 
of caste prevailed, and trades and professions had become sepa- 
rate castes, the members of which did not intermarry or eat 
with each other. The country was thickly peopled and well 
cultivated, and each village formed a municipal community, which 
was governed by means of its elders and village officers, who were 
hereditary. There were manufactures of cotton and silk, of great 
beauty and costliness, and gold and silver ornaments were worn by 
men and women. The Indian warriors were not only well armed, 
and used elephants jus well jus cavalry and infantry in battle, but 
appear to have understood the art of war better even than the 
Persians ; and their valour was very great. In other countries 
the discipline of the Greeks had enabled them to win great 
victories with very triHiug losses ; but in their Indian battles 
they lost many more in proportion, and the gallant resistance 
made by the Malli and other tribes of the Indus, surprised even 
Alexander himself, who was severely wounded on one occasion. 
The religion of the people was idolatrous, and it is evident had 
become greatly debased from the comparatively pure and simple 
faith of the Y6das. Widows occasionally burned themselves on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands ; but women in general held 
an honourable place, and do not appear to have been secluded. 
There were religious devotees and their monasteries, and other 
classes of mendicants, who, in pursuance of vows, underwent the 
most frightful penances. The power of the Brahmin priesthood 
in all spiritual matters was very great, And they were esteemed 
holy ; as yet they* had not adopted secular employments, and 
lived apart as professors pf religion. There is no mention of the 
Pood d hist schism, which appears to have been unknown to the 
Greeks at that period. Several great kingdoms existed in India, 
and many smaller principalities and States, most or all of which 
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were in feudal dependence upon the larger ones. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the Greeks knew only of the kingdoms of 
Northern India ; all to the south of the boundary of Hindostan 
Proper was as yet very dark. There is no evidence of the preva- 
lence of any shocking barbarity or savagery ; on the contrary, the 
manners and polite demeanour of the people are highly praised. 
The Hindoos were decently, not to say often richly, clothed ; they 
were courteous and intelligent; they observed their laws, and 
indeed appear, in all essential respects, to have possessed the 
elements of civilised life in as great a degree as the Gieeks 
themselves. In sciences, the Hindoos had progressed beyond the 
Greeks'; they were better astronomers and mathematicians ; and 
in metaphysics they had displayed as profound thoughts. They 
had cultivated their language, Sanscrit, to the utmost perfection, 
and had rules for prosod} r , for poetry, and prose composition. In 
discussing the most abstract problems of philosophy and logic, 
they at least equalled many of the most eminent of the Greeks. 
Learning, however, was still confined almost exclusively to the 
Brahmins, and by any other classes could only be procured at 
great risk, and under the frightful penalties of the laws of Menoo. 
In all respects, therefore, the testimony of the Greeks to the 
existing condition of Hindoo society is most valuable, not only in 
relation to its peculiar period, but as exhibiting how little, com- 
paratively speaking, that society has since changed. 

The expedition of Alexander, and the intercourse so long 
. , maintained afterwards with India bv the Greeks, 

EiJfectu of the , . * « , 

Greek expeiii* opened out, as it were, not only eastern stores ol know- 
ledge, but of traffic to western nations. It was claimed 
by a Greek historian, Diodorus Siculus, for Alexander, that the 
real foundation for his eastern expedition was the philanthropic 
hope of uniting all the peoples of the countries he should pass 
through with his own, and the collection of all the products of 
the eastern world at his great emporium Alexandria; and had he 
survived to undertake another, there is little doubt the result 
would have been much more complete and effective. It is cer- 
tain, however, that a great increase of traffic followed the close of 
the Indian expedition ; and as products could not be bought or 
sold without local agents, it resulted that Greek, Persian, Syrian, 
Babylonian, and perhaps Egyptian merchants visited, and even 
resided in, different part* of India. Intercourse, therefore, between 
the east and west became more frequent and more materially and 
practically useful. It broke down £he exclusiveness which, 
owing to their situation, the Hindoos had as yet maintained ; and 
though it was not immediately realised in the complete manner 
which the great Greek monarch had hoped for, yet was never 
afterwards interrupted, and never ceased to increase. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER TO THE END OF THE 
MAUItYAN DYNASTY, R.C. 327 TO 195. 

About two years after liis return from India, and before another 
expedition could be arranged, or any of bis magnificent Death * of 
plans carried out, Alexander tbe Great died, in 324 Alexander 
B.c. ; be bad reached only bis thirty-second year. the Greau 
After bis death, Seleucbus, one of his most able commanders, 
became possessed of the province of Babylon, with those portions 
of tbe Indian conquests that bad been maintained, including 
Bactrin, which, as contiguous to North-Western India, produced 
very considerable intercourse between tbe Greeks and tbe Hindoo 
kings. It was mentioned in the last chapter, that when Alexander 
reached the Ilydraotes, his desire was to march onwards into 
India, and subdue the Prasii, or Eastern kingdoms, which were 
represented to him a3 far more extensive and magnificent than 
that of Poms. One of* these kingdoms was Maghada, The Masada 
the capital of which was Palibothra, a city on the k ‘ n * dom * 
Ganges, the exact site of which has never been ascertained. The 
monarch who rulod over it was Nanda, of the Naga, or serpent- 
worshipping dynasty, which commenced in the year 691 u c. 
These Takshuk, or, as they are termed in India, Naga 1 kings, were 
descended from a powerful Tartar race, who, as N&ga princes 
mentioned in the M&liabharut, are supposed to have invaded 
India at a remote period, first possessing themselves of Kashmere, 
and afterwards, extending their conquests, became possessed of 
the Maghada kingdom, which had been in existence from the 
period of the Mahabharut. 

Of Maghada, several kings in succession bore the name of 
Nanda ; hence they are sometimes mentioned as the Nanda 
dynasty. The last Nanda was put to death by his chief minister ; 
and a person named Chandra Goopta — called Sandracottus by tbe 
Greeks — a man of low extraction, but of great ability, became 
king, and founded what was styled the'Mauryan E9t( ,biish- 
dynasty. Chandra Goopta had served in the army of ° a f n the 
Porus, on the invasion of Alexander, and after his de- d y ua8t r- 
parture headed an insurrection by which the Greek posts were 


1 From Nag, a serpent (Cobra di Capella). 

. B 
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driven out of the Punjab. At this time also, according to Justin, 1 
lie possessed himself of the kingdoms of Pbrus and of Taxiles, and 
was therefore independent at the time of his election to the throne 
of Maghada : or he may have been powerful enough to seize the 
throne after the murder of the king. 

The revolution in Maghada happened in 325 b.c., only two 
years after Alexander’s invasion of India, and one year before Ids 
death, which, as already mentioned, occurred at Babylon, in 324. 
During the early portion of Chandra Goopta’ s reign, India was 
invaded by Selenehus, who was opposed by hi in ; but peace 
having ensued, Selenehus sent Megastlienes, an eminent Greek 
philosopher, as Ids representative to the Maghada court, and he 


upi^n of resll led at Palibdthra for many years. He was a man 
rinmiiM with shrewd, intelligent powers of observation ; and it 
.oopta. from the portions of his writings which have sur- 
vived, that the accounts of the Hindoo people of that period are 
derived. Chandra Goopta consolidated the whole of the northern, 
and much of the eastern, portion of India into one monarchy; am.l 
during his reign great progress was made in traffic, not only with 
western nations by land, but bv sea with those of the east. 
Hindoos founded colonies in Java and Siam, and introduced their 


religion into those countries. In India, roads were marked out 


for travellers, resting-places or inns w T ete established, and the 
police is mentioned by Megastlienes in high terms of praise. As 
yet the national religion of Northern India was not altered, for 


Chandra Goopta was a Hindoo, and followed the established 
Brahminical tenets. 


Sakya Munee, or Boodh, as has been explained in Chapter TN., 
Progress of died in 543 b.c., so that the doctrines he preached had 
itoodiii&m. been prevalent for upwards of 200 years. Although 
they had made very extensive progress, they had by no means, as 


yet, greatly affected ITindooism, though they may have checked 
its idolatry, and restrained the power and broken the exclusive 
character of the Brahmins. Hitherto, learning had been confined 


to them, and to the Sanscrit language as its medium ; hut Chandra 
Goopta began to cultivate the spoken language Bali, a dialect of 
Sanscrit, and thus threw open the acquisition of knowledge to his 
people. This, and many other popular and benevolent measures, 
n™th ft were carried out in Chandra Goopta’s reign, which con- 

chamim tinued for twenty-five years. He died in 300 or ,301 b.c., 

Goopta sue- 1 and was succeeded by his son, Mi fra Goopta, or Bim- 
eeeds. bisara, as he is variously styled. He also was a Hindoo ; 
faiudB aL but the Boodhist8 were tolerated, if not actually pro- 


Lib. xv. p. 4. 
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tected, by him. He renewed tlie treaties with Seleuclius, ^ n c c1 !* 
and maintained the honour and glory of his kingdom, till Dwah ( f 
his death, 275-G B.C., after a reign of twenty-five years, MitraSuop?*. 
and was succeeded by Asdka, who, during the reign of Aaoka, 
his grandfather, Chandra Goopta, had given promise of BW,, ' BULCted *' 
great ability. 

When Asdka ascended the throne of Mag'll ada, the kingdom 
extended from the mouths of the Ganges on the east msdomj- 
to those of the Indus on the west, thus embracing not nio " 3 - m 
only all the northern provinces of India as far as Bactria, but 
portions of the Deccan. The limits of this widely-spread dontinion 
are marked by stone pillars with inscriptions recorded upon them, 
in the lVili language, many of which still remain. They are traced 
from Orissa, on tlie west of Bengal Proper, to beyond Ivubool, in 
Afghanistan. At Girnar, in Kutch, Asdka’s edicts were carved 
upon granite rocks, and are still perfectly legible ; and their col- 
lection and translation by Mr. James Prinsep, who first discovered 
a key to the character used by Asdka, and other eminent Oriental 
scholars, has thrown a flood of light upon the trail sac- AtUSkH , s cha 
tions of this remote period. They prove Asdka to have nn-trraud 
been a singularly wise and benevolent monarch, ardent ai 8 ‘ 
in the advancement of civilisation, and earnest in the protection of 
his subjects. By him, fhe first popular courts of justice known in 
India were established; they were of several degrees, civil and 
ciiminal, suitable to the wants of the people, and bv them capital 
punishment was abolished. Means of traffic and communication 
by roads were also extended. At an early period after mg Rd 01 . t j ( , u 
his accession to the throne, Asdka renounced the Hindoo 
faith, and joined the Boodhist, which became that of 
the nation at large. After a great synod, held in 28G b.c., reli- 
gious and political missions were dispatched to neigh- Bood1liRt 
bouring and distant countries, and Tibet, Chinn, mi8 * iou8> 
Burmah, Catnbodio, Siam, Java, and Ceylon, received tlie Boodhist 
missionaries with a strange and fervent ardour, so that millions 
of converts were made ; nor is it improbable that Boodhism may 
have been preached in Britain, as it was in Greece. 

Asdka maintained friendly intercourse with Grecian and Syrian 
monarch8, and with Egypt, and brought many of the useful arts 
and sciences of those countries into his o^n. To him can be 

traced the commencement of architecture and sculpture „ 

. t i ... , , 1 Oamraonce* 

in India, as applied to religious and other public iwnt of 

edifices, which may have beeft introduced from Bactria, BIX1 tc 
or possibly from Greece itself. It has been ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that before his reign architecture was not applied to public- 
buildings, as temples and the like ; in fact, that none existed : and 
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it may be assumed that even up to Asoka's period, the most 
populous cities consisted of little better than clay or wooden 
dwellings. This too may account for the disappearance— as in 
the cases of Palibdthra, Faithdna, and other cities known to the 
Greeks — of all traces of them at the present time. It may be 
concluded, therefore, from the perfectly authentic details of Asoka’s 
reign, that the Aryan population was not only materially ad- 
vanced in civilisation and political power, but became less ex- 
clusive in character and religious belief. While he lived. Boodhism 
attained, perhaps, its greatest extent and authority in India. Ilin- 
dooiim was not, however, entirely suppressed, and the Brahmins, 
while they were no longer recognised as the dominant heads of 
religious society, were yet respected as learned men, and were 
not interfered with so long as they did not come into collision 
with the progress of the new religion. 

As6ka died in the year 226 B.c., having reigned thirty-seven 
victory of the years, in great usefulness and splendour. After that 
tiie n (jauis7 er event his noble empire declined. His three sons divided 
225 b.0. b e t W een them j and, with their descendants, the great 

Dkiskmof Mauryan dynasty, established by Chandra Goopta, 
Wa empire ceased to exist about 195 b.c., having lasted about 139 

follows* 

years. It was the first which came into intimate and 
of theMau- prolonged connection with thb Greeks, and from this 
ryan dynasty, ^e inscriptions and edicts recorded by 

Lama and Asoka and others, becomes actually historical, without 
Punic War ^e ml8t mere tra( ^rion an( * allegory which ac-- 
m b.c. * companies all its predecessors. One of the earliest speci- 
mens of architecture perhaps in India is the Boodhist stupa, or 
shrine, at Sanchy, in Central India, which was commenced in 
255 b.c., the celebrated seventeenth year of Asoka’s reign. It is 
a noble and curious work, which, with a similar but later erection 
at Amravati, on the Krishna river, has lately been brought to 
public notice. 1 Several of the cave temples and Viharas, or 
monasteries, excavated from the solid rock in various localities, 
belong to this dynasty, which, till its close, appears to have 
consistently professed the Boodhist faith. 

1 They form the subject of a noble volume illustrative of Tree and Serpent 
Worship in connection with Boodhism, written by J. Fergusson, Ksq., F.K.S., 
and published under tlft authority of the Secretary of State for India, 18G8. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

FROM THE END OF TIIE M\URYAN DYNASTY TO THE CHRISTIAN 
ERA, 195 B.C. TO A.D. 1. 

For this unsatisfactory period in Indian history several reasons 
may he assigned. The Greek connection with the great Maghada 
dynasty had ceased, and the historian can no longer draw •from 
Grecian sources what the local records do not supply. Nor 
were passing events, as in the case of Asdka’srei gn, commemorated 
by inscriptions so full and so authentic ; but from genealogical 
lists in the Hindoo Puranas, or later sacred scriptures, and from 
occasional inscriptions upon cave temples and monasteries, some- 
thing has been done to redeem the otherwise hopeless uncertainty 
which had previously existed. 

After the death of Asoka, in 22fi B.c., seven princes successively 
occupied the throne of Maghada, till 195 b.c., a period successors of 
of only thirty-one years, giving an average of a little AB6ka * 
more than four years to each. This is distinctive of 
many revolutions and possible contentions; for when 19<iB - c - 
the kingdom bad been once divided, it was impossible, according 
to the usual course of Eastern political events, that continued 
disputes and efforts to obtain the mastery should not have 
occurred. Out of the Mauryan, therefore, other royal, but much 
smaller, dynasties may have proceeded, of which no account, or 
even tradition, has been preserved. There are, however, several 
dynasties co-existent with the Mauryan, which may be men- 
tioned. 

The kingdom of Mithila, now represented by Benares, had sur- 
vived from the period of the Ramayan, 1400 B.C.; for Random of 
King Rama’s wife, Seeta, the innocent cause of the Mlthlta - 
war with Ceylon, was a daughter of the ‘ king of Mithila/ 
Although unquestionably one of the most ancient of the Aryan 
States, it does not appear at any time to have possessed extensive 
territories or power ; and in the period under notice was mo6t 
probably subject to Maghada. In like manner, Gour, Kingdom of 
in Bengal, a city of even greater antiquity than Mithila, Gour * 
was the capital of a local kingdom ; both serving to prove the 
progress and settlement of* the Aryans eastward, and their esta- 
blishment of monarchies. 

Among these varied dynasties may be mentioned that of the 
Sangas, which, following the Mauryan, commenced b.c. 188 f and, 
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in a succession of ton princes, continued for 112 years; that is, 
sang* to b.c. 80. They were Boodhists, and were famous 
dynasty. f or ^ e j r re lig-i ous zeal in the construction of religious 
filter Asin edifices, and excavations of cave temples. To them 
b.c. loo. the Boodhist caves in Kuttack may he attributed. 
The second great 1 tope ’ at Sanchy was the work of Pashpamitra, 
, , , , the first of the dynasty, in b.c. 188. The cave temples 
rii'ft/iipd uy at Baja are attributed to Jung I ulmuaka, b.c. 1 : It ; 
( ) a, b.c. an( j t j ie best known, and in most respects most beautiful 
and still perfect of these excavated temples, the great cave at 
Knrloe, between Bombay and Poona, to King PtSvabhuti, in b.c. 
80. 1 The inscriptions on these great works have preserved the 
names of the kings of this dynasty, which appears to have ceased 
with Ddvabhuti, and the localities of the memorials themselves 
may indicate the extent of their jurisdiction. 

At Kanouj, in Oudh, under the hills of Nipal, another great 
Hindoo dynasty sprung up, or at least materially iu- 
ci eased in power during the period under notice. 
Their princes did not join the Boodhist movement ; they were 
exclusively Hindoos, and perhaps Brahmins. It is at least certain 
that they protected vast numbers of Brahmins during their perse- 
cution by the Boodhists; for one of the most numerous of the 
northern Brahminical sects is termed Kanoujya. Grants of laud 
were made to them, and they became farmers, as many continue 
to be. The Kanoujya Brahmins are not esteemed as of the 
purest rank by others ; they seldom hold priestly offices, and many 
of them enter the military service. They are, perhaps, the finest 
physical race in India, and of the true Aryan type. 

The greatest Indian monarch of the first century before Christ 
Anritira was Yikram-Aditva, a prince of the Andhra dynasty, 
vikram- aUd which, both at Mag had a, to which it succeeded, and at 
Aditya. Warungul, south of the Godavery river, which it 
founded, rose to great power, and ruled over Malwah and Central 
India, as well as Maghada, for several centuries. The commence- 
ment of the reign of Vikram-Aditya, b.c. 50, was esta- 
niippror of blislied as a Hindoo era, and is still continued. He was 
Rome, B4. m. very p 0 p U j ar ftn d enlightened ruler, and at his court 
literature was highly patronised, many of the best Hindoo plays, 
poems, and philosophical works having been there composed. An 
authentic event, connected with Vikram-Aditya’s reign, was an 
Octavius invasion of Western India by the Tue-Che, or Huns, 

emperor, about 2G B.c. They were defeated in a great battle by 

King Yikram, but do not appear to have left the country, as the) 


Fergusson’s ‘ Chronological Table.’ 
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are traceable, as holding Western India for 248 years afterwards. 1 
These Huns were Scythians ; and either to them, or to prior in- 
vasions by the same people, the prehistoric remains mentioned in 
Chapter VIII. probably belong. 

Contemporary with the rise of the Andhra dynasty S;Ui dynasty 
may be mentioned the Sah, founded by Nahapana in camr in oaui. 
57 b.c., which was destined to become very powerful. K;mwa 
'Fhe Kanwas, who commenced to reign in 7(J n.c., and 
in a succession of four princes, were extinct in n.c. 31. These aftd 
other smaller States appear by inscriptions of their own, Battle of 
or are included in those of others ; but the extent of Acftu,u - 
their dominions, their capital cities, and, with few exceptions, 
the events of their reigns, are unintelligible. 

To add to the confusion of northern dynastic history belonging 
to the two ceuturies before Christ, it is believed that there were 
several invasions of Northern India by the Greek Bactriaus, undei 
Demetrius and Menander, and by i Yavanas ’ from ( 

Kashmere. ‘ In the reign of Bhoja,’ writes Mr. Stirling, Vnvnuas ».>• 
in ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xv., *the“ Yavanas,” from land alld 8ta - 
Sindha (Sinde) Des, invade the country in great force, but are 
driven back. Then follows Vikram-Aditya. If, therefore, the 
dates are to be depended on, these invasions took place before the 
Christian era. Other Yavana invasions occur in the next four 
reigns ; but the most important of all occurred in the reign of 
Subhan Deo, who ascended the throne in the year 318, the year of 
the Bullabhi era. In the ninth year of his reign a Yavana, 
llakta Bah u, invades the country (Orissa) by sea, and conquers it. 

. . . . II is son succeeds, but is murdered bv the invaders. A 

Yavana dynasty then ruled over Orissa for a space of 140 years, or 
down to A.i). 473.’ 

By these admixtures of foreign races, the original Aryan stock 
no doubt became greatly modified. This also was a period of 
much religious excitement and disturbance; for, after the existence 
of Boodhism ns a national religion, so long os there were dynasties 
of princes to maintain it, Ilindooism, never eradicated, sprang 
suddenly into renewed strength, and a deadly persecu- Rovfvnl nf 
tion of the Boodhists ensued, whicli in time spread all Hnuimini.sm 
over India, and ceased only with their expulsion. It tjon»f t 
was not only that the Brahminical faith had* never been °° 118 8 ‘ 
extinguished, but that the Boodhist creed did not, after experience, 
sit easily upon the Indian people. In essentials it was too cold, 
too abstract, and too self-mortifying, to attract many real wor- 
shippers ; and, by the common population, it is questionable 


Bhan Dujec,’ quoted by Fergussom 
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whether its ultra-metaphysical doctrines could even be understood 
at all, while its rigid penances, fasts, vigils, and contemplations, 
could not be undertaken. Boodhism had moreover split up into 
a number of sects, and it seemed never decided whether it was not 
in effect a covert atheism, without any distinct indications of a 
future state, except the annihilation of the Nirvana, or absorption 
into the Divine Being. This did not suit a lively and imaginative 
people like the Aryan Hindoos ; and the Brahmins, men of 
powerful intellect, and great experience of human nature and of 
the people, employed themselves, during the predominance of 
Boodhism, in drawing up that new system of Hindoo belief and 
practice which still exists in India. 

To the old simple faith of the Vddaa they added an immense 
Th»> new Pantheon like that of the Greeks, only infinitely more 
Hindoo faith. f anc jf u l and grotesque; and it is quite possible, that 
they may have moulded their Pantheon on the model of that of 
the Greeks, with which they had become acquainted during the 
period whicli followed the invasion of Alexander. To this \va# 
added the doctrine of faith, and other philosophic tenets that be- 
longed especially to early Hindooism. Such was the new creed 
which the Boodhist formalists had to encounter. As the Boodhist 
dynasties — the Mauryans, Sangds, Kanwas^—became weaker, they 
were replaced by vigorous Hindoo kingdoms, like the Andhras, 
under Vikram-Aditya, and others, who became tbe prominent 
supporters and propagators of the new Hindoo faith. 

The beginning of the movement is ascribed to the miraculous 
appearance of four brothers, styled Agni-Kool, or sons of lire, 
who, according to the legend, were produced out of the fire-foun- 
tain of sacrifice on Mount Aboo, in Guzerat, under the powerful 
incantations of a Brahmin, named Vashishta. They are supposed 
to have been Rajpoot princes, and descent from them is still 
claimed by Rajpoot clans . 1 It is certain that the warlike classes 
of India, who probably never embraced Boodhism, were early 
enlisted on the side of persecution, and assisted their priesthood ; 
and that the Boodhists, were driven from their monasteries, whicli 
were destroyed, or having been purified, were converted into 
Hindoo temples. Brahmins preached the renewed Hindooism 
boldly through India, and the people heard with wondering ears 
of the existence of godfc and goddesses, under the new revelation of 
the sacred Puranas; of their loves and contests, and passions akin 
to humanity : of new and different heavens and hells ; of miracles 
of the gods, and of deified heroes, and their interest in the affairs 
of men. There were too many elements of popular faith mingled 
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with these strange legends to escape the belief of the Hindoo 
people. The whole of the new scheme of religion was accepted with 
an avidity of which the persecution of the Boodhists was an earnest 
proof; and the Brahmins, as the receivers of a fresh and divine 
revelation, became more powerful than ever. Then idol-worship 
recommenced. The images of gods and demi-gods were created 
after a rude fashion which has never altered, and set up in 
religious edifices, which had never before existed ; and these were 
mingled with the pre-existent Seevito adoration of the Pillar $nd 
the Calf followed by the Israelites, and of trees and serpents, 
until the present elements of Hindoo faith were completed^and no 
matter how old, or how incongruous, were believed. Splendid 
festivals, liturgies, and ceremonial observances were combined 
with a licentious faith and practice, and proved irresistible to the 
Hindoo people of all ranks ; and it is consistent with their charac- 
ter that Boodhism declined. It was not, however, altogether 
extinguished ; there were still princes and their people powerful 
enough to preserve it for the present, and indeed for four centuries 
afterwards. 

In other respects, up to the Christian era, India does not seem 
to have much changed. The system of the divisions of the people 
by Menu still prevailed. Literature and the science of astronomy, 
mathematics and logic, as well as religious and metaphysical 
philosophy, had attained their greatest height ; and though as yet 
no union of India under one particular dynasty or empire is appa- 
rent, yet individual kingdoms were locally powerful, the people 
were civilised, and, as far as can be ascertained, content and pro- 
sperous. 

During this period also, the progress of the Aryans towards the 
south of India was an active one. There are no records, it is true, 
of that progress, nor of the faith which may have been professed 
before Hindooism ; but that powerful States arose which were 
Hindoo, there can he no question, nor any that Boodhism was 
established in some localities; hut, on the whole, there is great 
historic darkness in regard to the condition of the south until the 
era of Ptolemy, a.d. 140. It is, however, extremely 160th 
probable that Egyptian and Greek, and possibly also 01y,ni,iad - 
Homan, merchants visited the southern portions of India before, as 
they undoubtedly did after, the Christian # era ; and that, in the 
period now under consideration, there was comparatively little 
difference between the population of the north of India and of the 
south. • 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE K OR THERN MEDIEVAL DYNASTIES, A.D. 100 TO 700. 

A r the period of the Christian era, the northern portion of India 
was ruled over by several powerful dynasties, of which a brief 
summary is necessary. 

I. The Andhras held part of North-Eastern India, which in- 

Ami liras* Maghada, as their northern capital, and of 

Telingana, the tract which intervenes between the 
Deccan and the sea. Another capital for the southern provinces 
was founded at Wurungul. In a series of twenty-nine princes, 
vnndflis la whose names and dates of succession have been ascer- 
Afru ' a - tained, the Andhras are traceable as far as 43(5 a. it, and 
will appear again, in however a reduced condition, in contact with 
the Muhomedans. 

I I. Eastward from the Andhras lay the "rent kingdom of Bengal, 

ruled by a dynasty known under the designation of 
' * Paid, which, according to inscriptions of various periods, 
r ai.i d> nasty. c j fl j mg j mve r uled over all India and Ceylon at one 
period, and to have included even Tibet in its dominions. 1 It 
lias always, however, been found difficult to decide, in relation to 
the text of early Indian inscriptions, whether to admit the facts 
they profess to record, or, on the other hand, to attribute them to 
the ingenuity of the scribes who, in order to magnify the records 
of their patrons, mingled together the most incongruous materials 
and traditions of conquest and dominion. There is no doubt, 

however, that the Paid dvnastv, and its successor the 

Stum dynasty. ; , . T . - ; 7 t 

oena, reigned in Bengal up to the Mahomedan conquest 
of that province ; and as communication by sea was easy and fre- 
quent with Ceylon, they may have shared with others the occasional 
sovereignty of that island. 

III. Shortly before the Christian era, a Tartar race established 

Tartar dynas- themselves in Kashmere, and became Boodhists. In 
a * ere* KaKh * 3’ eftl ‘ 21 a.d., the reigning king, Abhimanya, erected 

the gateways of the celebrated tope or shrine at Sanchy,* 
olympiad. i n Central Ii^dia, as one of the established memorials of 
the dynasty, which appears to have ceased with him, and waa 
„ ^ , succeeded by the Gonardhas, who added snake-worship 

to their Boodhism, though ifris very probable that this 
peculiar faith was that of the original Tartar invaders. 

1 Flphinstone’s ‘ History,* vol. i. ; Oolebrooke, &c. 

* Fcrgusson’s * Chronology.’ 
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The Gonardhas were large contributors to the Boodhist monu- 
menta and remains of India. The third of their line, Construction 
Havana, constructed some of the early cave temples at of <*»ve 
Ajuuta, in the Dekhun, about the close of the first cen- 
tury a.d. The eleventh prince, Mihirakala, about the second 
century a.d., raised the central building of the Boodhist shrine 
of Amravati, 1 on the Krishna river. The seventeenth in succes- 
sion built the Boodhist tope called Tukht-i-Soliman, in the 
Punjab; and to his successor Gokarna, the Boodhist excavations 
near Nassiik are attributed; as also to the last bn one of* the 
dynasty, Narendraditva, the beautiful outer rail of the Temple of 
Amravati.’ With the next prince, YudishtlnSra, the Gouardhfc 
dvnastv ceased for an interval of six * Aditva ’ kings, 

• . ° ' Adltyas. 

who also appear to have been great constructors and 
excavators. Bv Tunjisia, in the close of the third century A.n., 
the inner rail of the Amravati tope was added; 2 and byJayendia, 
the fifth Aditya, the great Boodhist caves and monasteries at 
Kencrv.near Bombay, were excavated. About a.d. 450. 

i * n ✓ i . • , . 7 Gonnrdliftj : 

the Gonardha dynasty was again raised to power by ii. restored 
MtSghavalmna ; and t he beautiful zodiac cave temple vircian 
at Ajunta, 550 a.d., the temple of Martund, in Rash- 
mere, and that of Bhuvaneshwar, in Orissa, 022 A.D ., 3 Pope Rnnl 
still remain ns meimtfials of this dynasty. hwe u. 

Although its works, in temples, &c., lie as far south Hejira «»f 
as Amravati, on the banks of the Krishna, they can 
hardly be accepted as proofs of the actual dominion of thoe* 
Kashmere dynasties so far to the southward in the early period of 
their existence. The Boodhists, priests and monks, had fixed upcn 
wild lonely spots as localities for their worship; and of this pecu- 
liar taste, or perhaps necessity, there is no more striking example 
titan the secluded ravine of Ajunta. In such places, works of ex- 
cavation or construction were permitted to distant parties, most 
probably under the countenance or assistance of local rulers. At 
n later period, however, the power of the Kashmere dynasty seems 
to have increased very materially, and the ‘ Rnja Turangiri/ or 
history of Kashmere, supplies many facts in the me- Dynasty of 
diaeval age of India which are worthy of credit. The Krt8hm * ;re * 
period of this history extends from Kanishka, the third prince of 
the original Tartar dynasty, who is placed at 17 to 24 a.d., 4 Tiberius 
to 40 a.d., 1 down to 022 A.D., or about six centuries. 6 ilom ™ ot 


1 Fergus son’s ‘Tree and Serpent 
Worship.' 

2 Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

4 General Cunningham’s ‘Numis- 


matic Chronicle.’ 

5 Lassen, *Jml. Alterthumskirehe/ 

6 4 Abstract of Raja Turangiri,’ by 
Professor Wilson. 
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Mar dan In or about 450 a.d. M<5ghavahana, the first prince 

tilialnvadei' the restored Gonardha line, is recorded to have in- 
oermany. V aded Ceylon, and usurped that kingdom ; an event 
which is in some measure confirmed by Ceylon annals. In a.d. 525 
Matrigoopta, the fifth king, abdicated, and the throne was then 
taken possession of by Vikram-Aditya the Great, King of Mahva, 
at that time lord paramount of India. On his death, however, 
Pravaras<$na re-occupied the throne: invaded the territories of 
Siladitva, the successor of Vikram ; defeated him, and took him 
prisoner, but subsequently restored the kingdom to him. These 
events, $ad the many celebrated and still existing memorials of 
the Kashin ere dynasty, entitle it to a high place in the records of 
the first live centuries of the Christian era in India. 

IV. Although hitherto the peninsula of Ivattiawar has not been 
g.* lh dvnasty alluded to in particular terms, yet under its Hindoo or 
of fijiunishtra. Sanscrit appellation of Saurashtra, it became the seat 
of Aryan colonies at a very early period of their invasion, and 
from its natural fertility, as well as its commanding maritime 
position, rose into a powerful kingdom. At the time of the 
Mahabh&rut, Saurashtra was possessed by Krishna, who took an 
active part in the great war ; and, as an incarnation of Vishnoo, is 
still worshipped by perhaps the majority of the Hindoos, while 
his temple of Dwarka, as well as that of Sontn&th, continue to be 
very holy places of pilgrimage. From the death of Krishna, 
however, up to the period under notice, no historical facts have 
come to light: and the traditions of the Yadoo race, to which 
Krishna belonged, supply no materials on which dependence can 
be placed. In Kattiawar, the Sail dynasty was founded in the 
first century n.c., by Nahapana, and subsequently attained great 
power. The dynasty displaced was probably Mauryan, which, 
under King Asoka, undoubtedly possessed Saurashtra and the 
adjacent countries. The most important of Asoka's edicts, pre- 
viously mentioned in Chapter XI., w^ere engraved upon the rocks 
of the hill forts of Girnar and Joonargurh, in this province ; and it 
will be remembered that after his death, his empire, which had 
extended east to west from sea to sea, became dismembered and 
broken up into separate States and djnasties, of which no authentic 
record has survived. The establishment of the Sah dynasty is, 
however, more perfectly authenticated than any contemporary 
event ; and it is by their coins, a nearly complete series of 
which has been collected, that the dates of successive princes 
have been defined in a great measure* though not as yet to a 
complete extent. 

The S&hs are believed to have been a Parthian race, one of the 
numerous bands of Central Asian warrior invaders who, from time 
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to. time, poured by hordes into India, and settled there ; their 
descendants still exist in Kattiawar, and preserve the fair com- 
plexion of their race separate from other inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, and their peculiarly fine breed of horses possesses a lineage 
as old as their own. During the period of the Mauryan dynasty, 
and indeed long before it, Saurashtra became highly civilised, and 
a n active trade was carried on with Egypt by sea, as well as with 
Persia by land. The Sabs would seem, therefore, to have followed 
the track of commerce, and invaded Saurashtra by the western 
passes and Sinde. In a series of twenty-seven successions, •they 
reigned in Saurashtra until a.d. 2313, or in all 313 years ; 1 y aX j m inius 
or, by another calculation, 376 years. Seliere was emi ' eror - 
their capital, and their dominions extended as far as Sattara and 
Kolapore, in the Deccan. In the first instance they appear to 
have adopted the Poodhist faith; and the excavation and con- 
struction of the wonderful cave temple at Karlee, between Bombay 
and Poona, was the work of Nahapana, the founder of the dynasty, 
in conjunction with King DtSvabhuti, of the Sanga dynasty, B.c. 86, 
whose works then were probably completed. One inscription of 
the Sabs, that on the bridge of King Kudra Daman, is T11>er , ull 
of the year 15 a.d. It commemorates the conquest of emperor, 
the Deccan from Satakarni I. of the Andhra dynasty, who reigned 
from A.D. 10, and by this the authenticity of both monarchs is 
determined. Mr. Eergusson is of opinion 2 that these Sahs were 
Tue-Che, mentioned in the last chapter as having conquered 
Western India, b.c. 20; and the dates given agree on various 
grounds so nearly, that there can be little question on the subject. 
Whether, however, the Sahs were Parthians, according to Colonel 
Tod, or Indo-Bftctrians ; or, as Mr. Elphinstone prefers to consider, 
Persians of the Sassanian race, is undecided, aud signifies, perhaps, 
very little ; they were at least foreigners, and as the sun appears 
on their coins as the distinctive emblem of their dynasty, it favours 
the presumption that they were Sassanian Persians, fire and sun 
worshippers, who adopted Boodhism as the then existent faith ot 
their new country. 

V. The dynasty of the Gooptas, better known, perhaps, under 
their local appellation of Bullabhi or Vullabhee, who TheGooptRB 
conquered Saurashtra from the Sahs, and established buiuwiu or* 
themselves at Vullabhee in Kattiawar, in or about the saunuhtra. 
year 318 a.d., was apparently of northern origin, but Constantino 
their chronology is confused, and has been perplexing emperor, 
to antiquarians in a great degree; nor can it be said to be yet entirely 
cleared up. Tlwit they were a powerful race of medimval kingsj 


1 Fergussou’s ' Chronology.* 


* ‘ Indian Chronology,* p. 51, 
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is evident from the Vishnoo Purana, in which a list of tliem is pi von. 
This list includes the names of six mouarchs who held the proud 
title of 1 Maharaja Adiraj,’ or Emperor of India; and from in- 
scriptions at Allahabad, on the Ganges, and elsewhere, it may 
be inferred that their actual dominion extended over the whole of 
Hindostan Proper, including possibly several minor States, as well 
ns over India in general. In the Allahabad inscription, trans- 
lated by Mr. Prinsep, Sainoodra Goopta, the second monarch in 
the series, claims sovereignty over Sinhala, or Ceylon, as having 
heed conquered by him ; and affords additional confirmation of that 
island having been, for a considerable period in the fourth and 
fifth centuries after Christ, if not indeed earlier, a dependency of 
the Indian mouarchs. 

The Goopta dynasty professed the Hindoo faith, and the ruins of 
their western capital, Vullabhee, attest its former extent ; but as 
most of their coins belong to what is called the Kanoujva series, it 
may be assumed that that ancient city was their northern capital, 
and, in conjunction with their inscriptions, show that their real 
seat of power was in Northern India, from whence their conquests 
extended to Vullabhee in the west, and eventually reached Ceylon 
in the course of 150 years. Toramana, the last king of the 
dynasty, bears the date of \.n. 498, which agrees with 

Franks con- • • 7 „ # 7 . C 

vyrted to that or I oraiuana, the fourth m succession of the king? 
Christiana,}. ^ Kashniere. It is possible, therefore, as there are nc 
traces of the Gooptas after 498 a.d., that the two dynasties had 
become united in the person of Toramana, and this view of the 
subject is adopted from the tenor of inscriptions at Gwalior and 
Eran, and other data, by several authorities. 1 In his annals of the 
Kaj pools, Colonel Tod traces the Bullabhis, or what remained of 
them after the subversion of their dynasty, to Mewnr, where thev 
founded a new principality, which still exists. They had been 
driven out of Kattiawar by a fresh invasion from the westward, 
and as their latest dates upon copper-plate grants is 152*3 a.ij., 
their removal to Mewar may have occurred at, or soou after, that 
period. 2 

All through the mediaeval period, however, much confusion 
exists, on account of names of kings of different dynasties being 
identical with each other ; and great ingenuity and perseverance 
have been exercised by tjiose who have had, so to speak, to grope 
their way through these dark ages, to distinguish one from 
another. The fact that these northern dynasties had coins, has 
been of great importance and assistance, not only in arranging 

1 Fergusson’s ‘ Bhan Dajee ftajmi- 5 Fdplunstone, ‘History, vol. i 

fibahal.* ' p. 407. 
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lists, and dates of succession, but of proving a common foreign 
origin of the royal race from Sossanian or Persian invaders, in 
contra-distinction to the more ancient Aryan dynasties which haa. 
no coinages. These Indo-Sassanian kings, as the Gooptas, form a 
separate group of themselves in the mediaeval period of India, and 
the ancient Aryan dynasties appear to have been absorbed by 
them, except that of the IVtlas of Bengal, and to some extent the 
Andhras. 

In the foregoing summary of the northern dynasties of India, 
only those have been mentioned of which authentic details e*ist, 
gathered from inscriptions and coins. These details are being 
followed up by discoveries from newly-translated inscriptions and 
from coins, so that the subject is, as yet, not by any means as 
complete as it may hereafter become. Besides those already enu- 
merated, there were others in northern India at the period under re- 
view, a valuable table of which is given by Mr. Elphinstoue, 1 which 
contains the following names: — Maghada (Andhra), Gour,Mnlwah, 
Ciuzerat (Sah and Goopta), Kanouje (Goopta), Mithili, Benares 
Behly, A j mere, Mewar (Bullabhi), Jesselmere, Jeipoor — the la-T 
three still existing — Sinde and Cashmere. These probably com- 
prised the whole of the major States of Northern India, and existed 
from periods extending, in the cases of Maghada, Gour, Malwali, 
Mithili, Belli v, Kashatere, and Sinde, far beyond the Christian era, 
down to the tenth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.J)., that is, 
until subverted bv the Mnhomedans. Over these States, , 

. r Hindoo 

at various periods, and by monarclis of different Kmiwrors ot 
dynasties who were powerful enough to assume and 1 
maintain it in turn, the authority of Maharaja Adhiraj, or em- 
peror, was exercised. There never appears to have been any 
confederation of States with an emperor at its head, nor did the 
authority of emperor belong to any line or dynasty by hereditary 
right; but the power exercised may be assumed to represent that 
of th 3 strongest for the time being. The following detail, quoted 
from Mr. Eergusson’s ( Chronology of the Mediaeval Period/ shows 
not cnly the persons, but the States, which exercised the privilege 
of emperorship at various periods, and the comparatively short 
intervals between some, may serve to show the rapid fluctuations 
of power, and the perpetual contentions of the kings of India with 
sack other 


• ‘History/ vol i. p 412, 
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Maharaja Adhiraj, or Emperors of India, 

A.t> 

1. Vikram-Aditya, of Malwah . . . • . 490 

2. Siladitva, of Malwah 580 

3. Prabharakrira, of Kanouj ... . . 580 

4. Raja Varadhana 605 ? 

5. Pula Kesi II., of Kulvan . 609 

6. Sri Dharasdna III., of Bakabhi 650 ? 

7. Vikram-Aditya, of Kulvan 660 

8. Vinayaditya, of Kulvan . 680 

• 9. Vijayaditya, of Kulyau 695 

10. Vikram-Aditya II ... 733 


This list contains four names of kings of Kulyan, a State which 
has not as yet been alluded to, as it belonged to the southern 
group of Indian kingdoms, and its history will be explained here- 
after. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE SOUTHERN MEDIEVAL DYNASTIES: HINDOO— B.C. 900 TO 
A.D. 800. 

The progress of the Aryan Hindoos southwards is involved in the 
obscurity of last degree of obscurity. In regard to the northern 
!ndSif rn Aryans, there are at least some historic points upon 
history. which, as will have been understood, no doubt can be 
cast. Others, uncertain in many respects, perhaps, but still 
seeming to illustrate each event, may be accepted in general terms 
until the advent of the Greeks ; and the progressive communica- 
tions with them, for several centuries, furnish historical particulars 
and dates, which tally with those of foreign sources, and cannot 
be refuted. For the south, however, there are no such data. 
The conquest of Ceylon by Rama, King of Oudh, though ad- 
mitted as a remote historical fact, may nevertheless he open to as 
much doubt as the siege of Troy. There are, however, many 
portions of the Ramayana which, putting aside more modem 
Brahminical interpolations, bear a strong impress of truth. It is 
not to be gathered from the Ramayana that the northern Aryans 
had any previous knowledge of the people of the south. Their 
progress southwards had been stopped apparently by the central 
forests and jungles ; and, in like manner^ the southern people seem 
only to have reached the southern boundaries of those tracts. 
Rama, however, is recorded to have established kingdoms at 
Kishkinda, a small district near Beejanugger, on the Tumboodra 
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river, still held sacred by Hindoos, and also in Lunka or Ceylon ; 
and after the Ceylon war, intercourse between the north and 
Bouth no doubt increased, and may have been maintained for 
many centuries before the Christian era ; but there is no record of 
any kind on which historic dates or facts can be based, and the 
whole litis to rest, necessarily, upon conjecture or inference. All 
the royal races of the south evidently trace their origin to persons 
of northern origin. The Seevaic faith and worship had extended 
to the south at a very early age, and though Brahmins are not 
mentioned till a later period, the people appear to have been 
divided into castes. • 

In Chapter VIII. a speculation was hazarded as to the original 
invaders of the south being Turanian or Scythian, as LanguaKtlg0 
well because of analogies in languages, as on account of the 8<>uUj * 
existing* prehistoric remains. The original language, whatever it 
may have been, became converted into Tamul as the head, Teloogoo, 
Cauarese, Malialuni, Tooloo, and some other minor dialects. Each 
of those named possessed, and still possesses, a geographical limit 
of its own, which has probably never varied; and though all 
differ in many respects, yet their family likeness to each other, as 
a distinct group, has never been questioned. Mr. Elphinstone, ‘ His- 
tory,’ vol. i. ch. ii. book i\\, adopts the opinion of Mr. Ellis in regard 
to the great antiquity aftd perfection of the Tamul language be- 
fore the Aryan Sanscrit; and if this hypothesis be teuable, it 
opens out a length of period which defies speculation. The 
original literature of this language has a character which is not 
Aryan, and it was only a fleeted by Sanscrit at a later period, when 
that language was introduced by Brahmin missionaries. The 
ancient Tamul literature possesses no tradition of its antiquity; 
but, on the fact of its existence, and the concurrent testimony of 
the Ramayana, it may be accepted that the earliest settlers in 
Southern India were at least as civilised as those of the north. 

Three separate conquests of Ceylon, subsequent to that of 

Rama, were noticed in the last chapter as claimed by „ 

7 * * Successive 

Hindoo rnonarchs of India. The first by Samoodr£ conquests of 

Goopta, about a.d. 400 to 401 ; the second by Mdgha- 061 lon ' 
vahana, of the Gonardya dynasty of Kashmere, a.d. 430 ; and the 
third at a probably much later period, by l)eva Pal Ddb, king of 
Bengal. These circumstances are mentioned to prove that inter- 
course was maintained between the north and south at these, as 
at earlier, periods. The Chinese Boodhist traveller Fah-Hian 
sailed in a 1 great merchant -vessel ’ from the mouth of the Ganges 
to Ceylon about a.d. 400. The Boodhist relics had been Popo 
transferred there at an earlier period ; and probably innocent, 
about 000, the island, according to Boodhist chronology, was 
• F 
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invaded and taken possession of by 1 Vijayo/ who crossed from 
the southern portion of India. But there are earlier records of 
the existence of southern monarchies than these. Mr. Elphin- 

stone quotes Strabo as authority for an embassy from 
Karly connec- * / . 

non with i King- landion to Augustus, shortly before the Chris- 
<irt tian era, perhaps about 20 b.c., when Pdrus, a northern 

king, sent a similar mission — or the two may be identical; and 
also that the Pandyan dynasty is mentioned in the ‘ Periplus/ 
which has many details of provinces and cities still distinctly 
traceable by name. It is evident, therefore, that two powerful 
kingdoms had been established in the south — one the Pandyan, 
which had its permanent capital at Madura; the other Chdla, the 
first capital of which wa9 Kunchy, or Conjeveram, on the Cauverv, 
the second, Tan j ore. 

There can be little doubt, also, that at the period of the 
Mission and Christian era, intercourse by sea from the western const 
xpoatie? th ° J 11( li a was maintained with Egypt, and perhaps with 
Thomas. Arabia; and though absolute corroboration is want- 
ing, the visit of the Apostle Thomas to Southern India, his con- 
version of large numbers of the inhabitants to Christianity, and 
his martyrdom at Malliapoor, near Madras, are supported as well 
by local tradition and the observance of the anniversary of his 
death, as by the fact that the Christian Churches founded by him 
continued to exist until, about the fifth century, they placed 
themselves under the spiritual authority of the Bishop or Patri- 
arch of Mosul, in Armenia, and still remain subject to his juris- 
diction. In these early ages, the Indian Christians do not seem 
to have suffered persecution by the Hindoos. Cooroorangon 
Perumal, probably a king of Madura or of Cliera, in the sixth 
century, is recorded to have afforded protection to the Chris- 
tians, whose merchants were rich, and traded with Egypt and 
Persia. 


Of the southern kingdoms, the Chdla was undoubtedly the 
ciuv.a largest, though not perhaps the most ancient. Its alleged 
dynasty. founder was Tayaman Nald, who came from the north of 
India, and appears to have gained possession of the country near the 
modem Arcot, Kunchy, or Conjeveram, which afterwards became 
the capital, was founded by Adanda. About 350 b.c. the Chdla 
dynasty merged into the Pandya by marriage, and so 
subdues continued for 5/0 years; but in 214 a.p. the States 
became separated again, and the Cholas removed their 
capital to Tanjore, which was founded in that year by Kullo- 
tunga, the head of a new dynasty which flourished there till a.d. 
Leo emperor Grants and endowments by separate Chdla princes 
6C EMt * can be traced down to the fourteenth century ; but the 
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historical facts are rare and obscure. There is no question, how- 
ever, that the Chela dominions were very extensive ; Ti.mdoim- 
they met those of the Andhras on the north, the Pan- uk,, “ s * 
dyas and Chdras on the south and west, and on the east they were 
bounded by the sea. To this dynasty countless temples and other 
works may be traced bv their inscriptions, and the peculiar style 
of architecture — Dravidian, which was founded in the south, 
is recognised by Mr. Fergusson as one of the distinct orders of 
India. It is possible, also, that some of the excavated temples $f 
Ellora, especially that of Kylas, the most modern and most mag- 
nificent, may, from its style, have been the work of the Chotas. 

The founder of the Pandyan dynasty is named Pandya, a person of 
the agricultural class, who came from Ayodya, or Oudh. Fan<lya 
From him, seventy-four successions are reckoned up to djnMty - 
Kuna, or China, in the third century a.d., which, on the generally 
assumed average of sixteen years to each, would place the esta- 
blishment of the Pandyan dynasty about the ninth century n.c. 
Their first capital was Kurky, which is mentioned in the ‘ Periplus, 1 
the second Kalvanpoor, and the third Madura, founded by Kulasi- 
klmra. In the third century a.I). the kingdom was ruled by a 
princess, who was conquered by an incarnation of Seeva, whom 
slie married; and thin event probably records the introduction of 
the Seevaic faith, whidi,both in the Pandyan and Chula kingdoms, 
appears to have been the established religion. Doth these dynasties, 
however, lapsed into Jainism at various periods, and a conversion 
of the Pandyan king Kuna, in a.d. 1028, forms the subject of a 
special inscription. The Pandvas reigned over the whole of the 
extreme southern portion of India, and the dynasty was prolonged 
until its final extinction by the Mahomedaus. 

The Chdra dominions embraced the western districts of Mysore 
with Malabar, and may have been separated from the (Mu>ra 
( Tolas about a.d. 500. Little, however, is known of dy,,ttBty * 
the dynasty. 

In these southern Turanian kingdoms, the science of architecture 
was developed at an early period, possibly before, but certainly 
soon after, the Christian era; and more progress was made in it, 
by the execution of temples and other great public monuments, 
than in the north. Not only were their dimensions larger, but 
their style was more confirmed, and their ornamentation richer, 
and of a more distinct character. But as an almost higher proof of 
their civilisation, it may be adduced that artificial irrigation of 
the soil had been commenced upon a scale of extended usefulness, 
which existed probably in no other country except Babylon. 
The exact period at which the system was commenced is not 
known ; but existing inscriptions relate to periods shortly alter 
• f 2 
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th© Christian era, and it is not improbable that it had then been 
long in operation. In this particular, the southern people of India 
left the northern far behind. 

Not only were stone dams, or weirs, thrown across large rivers, 
and their streams directed over the lands on their banks, but 
reservoirs of all sizes, from the humblest village tank to those 
noble lakes still in existence, which are from one to ten square 
miles and upwards in area, were distributed over every part of the 
country, furnishing then, as now, means of irrigation to thousand 
of acres ofland, which would otherwise be sterile. These Tosvrvoitd'J 
were formed by dams thrown across the courses of brooks nijoif 
streams of all sizes, at some point where the comparative flatne^ 
of the river valley above, and projections of high land on ea<th 
bank towards the stream, afforded at once the site of a btisin and 
its dam ; and thus the water of the stream, when flooded by the 
periodical rains, was stored up until it was needed for the dry 
seasons. The dams of theso reservoirs were of earth faced with 
large blocks of rough stone set without mortar ; nor can the most 
scientific processes of the present day improve either the principles 
of construction of such dams, or the simple but efficacious 
sluices with which they were fitted for the regulated discharge of 
water. Of such useful works, upwards of fifty thousand are still 
in working ordei in the Madras Presidency* and the total n umbel 
of these enduring monuments of past ages must be immense. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE SOUTHERN MEDIEVAL DYNASTIES. HINDOO (continued), 

a.d. 250 to 1200, 

Contemporary with the Cholas and Pandyas of tne extreme 
south, a dynasty named Chalookya had arisen at an early 
of period, and in the middle of the fourth century a.d. 
Kuiyau. h ac i attained great power in the Carnatic. The first 
authentic date of this family, obtained from a fine and still 
perfect inscription, is 489 a.d., by Pulak6si, the son of 
Jaya Sinhp. The genealogy of the family extends to 
icdy. fifty-nine princes, or, on an average of sixteen years to 

each, a period of 944 years. Of these, forty-three princes reigned 
in Ayodya, or Oudh, and the remaining sixteen in the Carnatic, 
which would fix the rise of the southern Chalookya family about 
i>.'o,ius a.d. 250. The founder of the Carnatic dynasty was a 
lillraT r 0i P r ^ ucc uamtd Ildina Syn, who had wandered to the 
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Deccan and Carnatic, and, marrying a princess of the latter 
country, settled there. Their first capital was Naguvy, near 
the Bheenm river, and thence, as their power increased, they 
moved to Kulyan, the present Kalliany of the Nizam’s dominions, 
which became a famous city. In their inscription at Yeeoor, the 
Chalookvas claim authority over the Cholas and Pandvas of the 
south, and also over the Andhras, on the eastern side of the 
peninsula ; and for a time the Clmlookya princes, as indeed is proved 
from other sources, were lords paramount in India. The Ohalookyas 
were magnificient temple-builders, and some of the ChV( , 
most beautiful edifices in Western India bear their e *' ; Y HU>tJ ' 
dynastic emblem, the boar. It is doubtful how much of the 
Ellora excavations belong to them, but they are assumed to have 
taken a large part in them ; and at the village of Khurosa, not far 
from Kalliany, there is a fine series of cave temples, containing 
emblems of Seeva, executed by them. The fourth and lifth centuries 
A. n. are the periods of the greatest power of this dynasty, and 
victories over the Cholas, and even the burning of their capital, 
Kunchy, are recorded, as well ns military operations which ex- 
tended in Malwnh. After the fifth century the 
dynasty declined, though very gradually, under attacks .% 
by the Cholas from the south, the Yadavas from the ,8riBtortd 
north, and probably Life Andhras from the east; but in the year 
a.d. a king named Teila is recorded as having reinstated the 
power of the kingdom, and his grandson, Dasa Yarana, to have 
overcome the Cholas, driving them southwards, and again burning 
the capital. The Clmlookya dynasty lasted till the year 1182 a.d., 
when the throne was usurped by one of the feudal ^ 
nobles, from which it may be inferred that the king- emperor of 
dom had fallen into a distracted condition. the East. 

The Kala Bhooryas, who subverted the great Clmlookya dynasty 
in the year 1182, were originally feudal chiefs of the 
Cluilookyas, and ruled over a small territory to tlie ?yimstJ'o7 J * 
west of Kalliany. They also appear te have had an Kulyall ‘ 
Aryan origin, as the founder of the family had emigrated from 
Kalinga, in Northern India, to the Deccan at a very early period, 
and attached himself to the Clmlookya family, as is recorded in 
their inscriptions. Towards the close of the Clmlookyan power, 
serious contentions arose between them arnj their powerful vassal, 
and sometimes one party, and again the other, are recorded to 
have been dominant, until the final disappearance of the Cha- 
lookyas. Nor were the Kala Bhooryas long destined to survive 
them. 

At that period a new sect was springing up in the Carnatic, 
which, alike hostile tc the Jain as it was to the Brahminical faith, 
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became the means of accomplishing- a great dynastic and religious 
r . . , revolution. A Brahmin named Bussappa, of obscure 

i.ingajret birth, began the new movement, preaching a pure 
Theism, the abolition of idolatry, and the adoration only 
of the Phallic emblems of Seeva. The new faith, under the 
appellation of Lingayet, soon attracted notice, and on account of 
the divine revelations claimed bv him, Bussappa was invited to 
ituflftappa’a Kulynn, then in possession of the King Yijala Kala- 
luowedjngs. bhooiwa, who had usurped the throne. Bussappa was 
t.fken into favour by the Minister of the State, and having married 
his daughter, resided at Court. At this period the King became 
enamoured of Bussappa’s beautiful sister Pudma, married her, and 
raised her brother to the rank of minister and head of the army. 
Bussappa then conceived the project of establishing his new tenets 
by force, the first step to which would be to usurp the throne. He 
boldly proclaimed that he was an incarnation of Seeva, and was 
followed by an immense number of his disciples. The King took 
the field against him, and in a battle which ensued was defeated 
with great loss. Satisfied with his success, however, Bussappa, 
who might then have usurped the throne, besought pardon, and 
was reinstated in oifiee. His real object was to obtain the throne 
for his sister’s child, and to become regent of the kingdom ; and 
by some means the King was induced to# abdicate and become 
mi ascetic j but, as he disappeared, it is more than probable he 
wmiam wfts put 1° death in A T). 1191, nine years after his 
Kim? .if usurpation of the kingdom. Bussappa could not how- 
sioUan . ever maintain his position, or his authority over his 
nephew, and being obliged to fly from Kulvan, was pursued and 
put to death ; but the tenets lie had promulgated had been 
mcepted by multitudes of the people, who now venerated him as 
a martyr; they were preached after his death with great effect by 
another nephew, Ohun-Bussappa, and remain to the present time, 
professed by perhaps the majority of the middle classes in Southern 
and South-Western India. 

Vijala Kalabhoorya’s death terminated the Chalookya dominion, 
rue VMdvda an< * l ^ c ki n nd° m was immediately afterwards invaded, 
fin Minor and annexed by the Yadavas or Jadows of Dough ur, 

kiJjm'k the modern Dowlatabad. The Chalookvas appear in 

the first instance to have been Hindoos professing the Seevaic faith, 
but they afterwards 'became Jains, a religion which had been 
introduced from Kattiawar and Guzerat, and so continued till 
the Lingavet revolution, under Bussappa. Most of the splendid 
temples erected by the Chalookya and by a minor dynasty, the 
Battas, absorbed by them, were dedicated to the Jain faith : with 
many Viliams or colleges and monasteries, all of which suffered 
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severely, as well by the irruptions of the Brahminical Choi as in 
the tierce period of religious contention between the Lingftyets and 
the Jains, which followed the death of Bussappa. The archi- 
tecture of the Ohalookva period is peculiar, but extremely elegant, 
having a character of ornamentation of its own, which is not 
without suspicion of Greek assistance. 

The Bellals were the successors of the Chera dynasty in 
Western Mysore and Malabar: they occupied a place, as 

1 * . 9 ’ , Ho! a-UA, or 

it were, between the Chalookyas and the Cholas, and Heii.ii • 
by their inscriptions appear to have maintained con- diIiastJ ' 
staiit warfare with both. By an inscription of a.d. 1235* seven- 
teen successions are enumerated up to the founder of the family, 
which, according to the usual average computations, would place 
his date in A.n. 980, or thereabouts; and an inscription in the 
Mackenzie collection makes it a.d. 984. One of the Chalookyan 
records commemorates a great victory over the Bellals near 
Moodgul, when the Bellals had invaded the kingdom; but 
temples erected by b th dynasties, bearing their distinctive 
emblems, the boar of the Chalookyas, and the tiger or sharddln 
of the Bellals, are found in the same localities, denoting their 
alternate possession of the country. For some time the town of 
Lukhoond v, in Dharwyr, was the capital of the Bellals, whence they 
retired southwards to Ihvara Samoodra, in North Mysore. They 
were Jains in the first instance ; but in 1133, Vishnoo _ 

, > . 7 7 . . Henry 1. 

^ erddhana, tlie king, was converted to Brahnnnism by kin* of 

, , T , . . . Scotland. 

the great Brahmin missionary Bamanuja, to commemo- 
rate which event, the splendid temple at Belloor was dedicated to 
Vishnoo. The dynasty continued till a.d. 1268, as will be hereafter 
mentioned. 

The Silharas were local princes, tributary to the Chalookyas. 
Their territories lav around lvolapoor, which was then , t 

, . . , , *1 . . . . . . . SilhirA*. 

their capital, and their inscriptions upon temples, and 
copper tablet grants, prove them to have held extensive, though 
not perhaps independent, sway over a large portion of what is now 
styled the Southern Mahratta country. An inscription Rf , Prhen kin# 
ot A.l). 1135 enumerates eight successions up to the Ellgl,l,l<i ' 
founder of the family, which would place their origin about 
907 a.d. 


A legend concerning tlie Kad&mba family^ wbicli is certainly one 
of the most ancient of the southern dynasties, records Kad4inba(U 
that the founder was the offspring of Seeva, born under 
ft Kftdamba tree, and hence the family appellation. They were 
sovereigns of Banawassy, which is a district mentioned in Ptolemy, 
as also the name of its prince, Trinetra Kadamba, in A.D. 168. 
A. memorial inscription of the family recounts successions 
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a.d. 5 78, or contemporary with the Chalookyas ; but claims to 
Tiberius have been independent at the period of the esta- 
emperor. blishment of the Chalookyas. To the founder of the 
family, Mavura I "arm a, is attributed the introduction of Brahmins 
and the Brahmin faith. Banawassy, and a portion of the Dhar- 
war collectorate, was the seat of the family ; but their possessions 
extended to the sea-coast, north and south, for a considerable 
distance, their inscriptions being- traceable in temples and other 
building’s ; and it was no doubt owing to their maritime position 
that they became known to the early Greek navigators. 

Mention of the Ratta dynasty occurs in inscriptions incidentally 
with the Chalookyas, who subverted them; they were 
Jains, and lords of Samdati, in Bliarwar ; they are trace- 
able by these inscriptions up to a.d. 101)7 ; and, though in a 
reduced condition, the family was in existence up to the Maho- 
medan conquest. 

The era of Shalivahana, A.D. 77, is still maintained among the 
Hindoos of the Deccan, over which countrv, and per- 

1 1 nl i yjJ.1i ** * i 

haps part of Malwah, lie reigned at that period; but 
comparatively little is known of him, except his era, on which 
historical dependence can be placed. He was a Hindoo, and took 
an active part in the persecution of the Bopdhists, by the assist- 
ance of the Agni Kool warriors of Rajpootana. By tradition, 
Shalivahana was the son of a potter, born in a miraculous man- 
ner of a virgin to be the saviour and protector of the then perse- 
cuted Brahmins, and a regenerator of the Hindoo faith ; but to 
what dynasty he belonged, or whether he was the founder of one, 
there is no record. The capital of Shalivahana is believed to have 
been Parian, on the Godavery, which still remains. In the 
* Periplus,’ two great cities in the Deccan are mentioned as marts 
of trade, one of which is Plithana ; and Mr. Elphinstone con- 
jectures that the Greek n A IB ANA may be a clerical error for 
II A 10 ANA or Paitan. The other city is Tagara, in regard to which 
no definite conclusion has been arrived at. It seems, however, far 
from improbable, that the ruins of a once extensive city on the 
tableland between the fort of DtSogurh, or Dowlatabad, and the caves 
of Ellora maybe the place. This ruined city was not apparently 
known to Mr. Elphinstone, and the Greeks may, in this instance 
also, have committed « clerical error, by writing rayapa for the 
Hindee vayapn , ‘ the city/ The local power of Shalivahana, and his 
zeal for the Hindoo faith, renders it possible that he followed the 
Boodhists in the excavations at Ellora ; # and it would be by no means 
inconsistent with probability that the Tagara or Nagara of the 
Greek merchants, near I)6ogurh, was one at least of his capitals. 
One of the appellations of the Silhara family was Tagara-poor ; 
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and Mr. El ph instone ( ( History,’ ch. ii. book iv. p. 431) states that 
the Rajpoot family of Silhar possessed Tagara as its capital in the 
eleventh century. The city itself, however, has never been 
discovered under its recorded name. 


The Yadava dynasty had probably existed for a considerable period 


before it rose to its zenith of power. Its foundation is 
attributed to Eainjee, a shepherd, live centuries B.c. ; 
but there is no distinct record of its genealogies, though 


Y:\dava 
dynasty of 
Dwigurh. 


it claimed, like many others, a descent from one of the Pandoos # of 


the Mahabhamt. Whether it was the successor to Shalivahana, 


or not, has never been traced. In 1190 a.d. one of its _ • __ _ 
inscriptions records conquests of the western provinces emperor of 
of the Chalookva kingdom; and while by it the king- 


dom of the Chalookyas, on the fall of the Ivalabhooryas, was 
annexed, victories are also recorded over the Bellals of Dwara 


Sumoodra. The capital of the Yadavas was I)4oghur, and their 
liistory, as connected with the Mahomedan invasion, will be 
related hereafter. 


The ancient and powerful dynasty of the Andhras seems to have 
split into four portions after the Christian era. The ori- Andhr&s 
ginal stock still held Mnghada, in Hahar, and in a.d. 53 
theCanapati branch settled south of the Godavery, under Ivakateya; 
another branch, the Narooputea, became masters of Ncr0 
Telingann, of which the capital was Wurungul ; and a on,, ' <Tor ' 
third, the Gajupati, ruled over Kuttack. Nothing of accurate 
historic record is known of these dynasties, till the Mahomedans 
found the Narupati Andhras at Wurungul, and this event in their 
history will be recorded in its proper place. 

From Beogurh and Mai wall the Hindoo kingdoms and dynasties 
pass into those of the north. What have been reviewed in the 
present chapter contain those only of the south so far as inscrip- 
tions or other memorials have served to perpetuate them for more 
than a thousand years, and those of the Chalookvan group are 
curiously exact and complete. It may bo gathered from the 
recorded history of their contentions, that not only did no con- 
federation of States exist, but that there was no sympathy or bond 
of union between any of them. On the contrary, indeed, a per- 
petual strife for superiority was maintained, which resulted in the 
domination, now of one, now of another, ^is had been the case 
in Northern India up to the period of the Mahomedan invasion 
of the south. From the fifth century the history of the Carnatic 
is, of all, the clearest portion, and is well illustrated by the in- 
scriptions of the ruling families, the absence of which, in other 
localities, is so much to be regretted. The country appears to 
have been well peopled and well cultivated; and the sea-coast 
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afforded means of communication by sea with Egypt and Arabia. 
In most respects little change can be traced, and the names of 
towns and villages mentioned in inscriptions and now existing 
have not been altered. From the Christian era up to the seventh 
century the Jain faith was the prevailing religion ; and, as in 
Guzerat and other localities where it existed, its richly decorated 
temples remain as proofs, not only of the highest architectural 
skill of the period, but of a refinement in taste which is perhaps 
traceable to Greek influence. On the mission of Shunkur Aclnirya, 
in* lie eighth century, most of the people forsook the Jain faith, 
and refcirned to the Brahminical tenets preached bv him, which 
enjoined the worship of Seeva. The village communities were 
governed on the same principles as at present, hv their hereditary 
officers. Colleges and schools had been established for education, 
and endowed by their founders ; hereditary district officers, deans 
of guild, and other functionaries presided over the administration 
of the laws and the collections of revenue; agriculture was well 
protected, and flourished ; and so far as the inscriptions 1 afford par- 
ticulars, there seems to be no reason to doubt the existence of a 
high and then progressive civilisation, equal in all respects to that 
of Northern India. 


1 Sir Walter Elliot’s collect jpn. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 

or Tmc EARLY 31 A IlOME DAN INVASIONS OF INDIA, A.D G04 TO 007. 

In the year A.D. Mahomed fled from Mecca to Medina, and 
the date was accepted as the commencement of the > fa i Iorne dan 
Mahomedan era, under the title of the Hegira. Re fore i' r "* ret<ri * 
a hundred years had expired, Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and 
part, of Spain had been subdued by the Arabs, and the religious 
belief of Mahomed was diffused as widely as the conquests of his 
votaries had extended* While Mahomedanism spread thus rapidly 
to the west, it progressed even in a more permanent degree 
through Arabia and Persia into Central Asia. Westwards, the 
new faith had been checked by Christianity ; eastwards there was 
nothing to oppose its progress but an eiVete fire-worship in Persia, 
and beyond that, a semi-savage Paganism, of which no distinct 
traces are obtainable, but which may have been allied to the 
observances of the ancient Scythians. The warriors of Islam, 
urged on by fanatical zeal oil the one hand, and love of plunder 
and d< minion on the other, quickly overran Central Asia, and as 
early as (>04 a.d., forty-four years after the Hegira, had penetrated 
to Kabool, while the intervening tracts of Persia had been already 
brought within the pale of Mahomedanism and its governments, 
and were subject to the Arab caliphs established in them. 

This history has no concern with the fluctuations of power which 
followed the first Arab settlements in Afghanistan ; but, of them, 
the results were the acceptation of the Mahomedan faith, and a 
nominal, if not in some instances actual, submission to the central 
Mahomedan government. On the south side of Persia the 
Mahomedan progress was *io less rapid than on the north-east. 
Russo ra was founded by the Caliph Omar, and from Expedition 
thence expeditions against Sinde and Reloochistan were tl°8inde. ,, ' w,r * 
undertaken, but with only partial success. In the year 711 a.d., 
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however, an Arab vessel was detained at the mouth of the Indus ; 
PhiiHpinus ivnd the prince of the country, Rajah Dahoo, was called 
of ll P on f° r restitution. It was in vain he urged that 

the East. the locality was not in his territory; the Mahome- 

dans would hear of no excuse, and sent a small detachment of 
troops to enforce the demand, which was overwhelmed. The 
governor of Bussora, Ilejaz, now dispatched a larger force, of 
0,000 men, under his nephew Kassim, who, having succeeded in 
taking by storm a celebrated temple, in which he obtained a largo 
booty — probably Ihvarka — followed its defenders along the Indus, 
defeated a numerous army assembled by the Rajah, who perished 
in the battle, and finally reached his capital, Brahminabad, which 
was defended by his widow. Kassim, though well provided with 
catapults and other engines of war, made little impression on the 
place; but a scarcity of provision rendered the defenders desperate, 
and in a hopeless sally against the Mahometans, the 
<.f Hindoo queen and body-guard of Rajpoots perished, 
sink, Kassim then advanced to Mooltan, which was weakly 
defended, and the capture of a few less important cities completed 
the conquest of Sinde. 

It is alleged by some writers, that the youthful conqueror, 
having re-equipped his army, and received reinforcements, 
marched across India to the Ganges. This, however, does not rest 
upon authority sufficient to establish it as an historical fact; and 
the forces at his disposal, which never exceeded 8,000 men, render 
it improbable that be should have even attempted such an expe- 
dition. On the contrary, he seems to have been satisfied with his 
conquest, and set himself diligently to conciliate the people, and 
confirm them in their rights of properly ; but his miserable end 
prevented the accomplishment of his plans. Two beautiful 
daughters of the Rajah Dahoo had been despatched by Kassim to 
the Caliph’s harem. On their arrival at Damascus, one of them 
denounced Kassim as having dishonoured her, and a mandate was 
Death of sent to Sinde for him to be sewn up in a raw bide, 
Kaesim. an d sen t Caliph. When the body arrived at 

Damascus, the princess declared her falsehood, but triumphed in 
having thus avenged her father’s death. Whether this legend be 
strictly true, is perhaps questionable, though related by various 
Mahomedan historians*; it is however certain, that by Kassims 
death, or recal from Sinde, the Mahomedan power then was much 
weakened, and after an occupation by his successors of 
dana expelled about forty years, they were expelled by the Rajpoot 
from India. 0 f g um< i rft) who took possession of the province : 

nor were any further attempts to regain a footing in India made bv 
the Arab caliphs. The Mahomedan faith, lacking the militai^ 
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support -which had accompanied it elsewhere, did not p*ogress in 
Sinde ; and after a time the Arab invasion had become little more 
than tradition. According to Rajpoot authority, however, it is 
related, that in the reign of Khoman, Rajah of Chittore, an in- 
vasion of Mahomedans took place between a.d. 812 and Kgbert saxon 
836, under Mahmood, son, or other relative, of the Caliph kjI,g * 


Ilaroun-al-Rasheed, and then governor of Khorassan, and that the 
Mahomedans were defeated and expelled from India ; but this 
alleged event is not confirmed by Mahomedan historians, and may 
be doubtful, or perhaps the mere repression of a predatory raid. 
If it really happened, it forms additional proof that eauly Ma- 
homedan enterprises against the Hindoos, with the exception of 
that of Kassim, were unsuccessful, and chat they were found more 
united, and more powerful and warlike, than the people of the 
west, over whom the Mahomedans had triumphed. 

After the death of the Caliph ilaroun-al-Rasheod in a.d. 806, tho 

empire of the Arab Caliphate did not preserve its integ- ^ 

* rp , , . 1 (.jm . 1 Dipruptlou 

rity. I he great provinces of Khorassan and I rans-Oxama of the 

had rebelled, and in the course of sixty years had become Cal,pliate - 
independent under the Taliirites, or successors of Tahir, who had 
begun the movement. They were succeeded by the Alfred kin*? 
Sofarides, in A.T). 872, the founder of which short- of Kllgluud * 
lived dynasty was Yfikoob, a brazier of Seistan, who became a 
military adventurer of much celebrity : and these were subverted in 
turn by the Samanis, in 903 a.d., r dynasty which Edward kiVfS 
continued to exist in Central Asia for 120 years. The of jsugiaud. 
fifth prince, Abdul Melek, possessed a Toorky slave, named Alp- 
tugeen, -who held tlie high cilice of governor of Khorassan. On 
the death of his patron, in A.D. 901, he fell under the Edgar relgnJ> 
suspicion of the successor to the throne, and having 
escaped with a few followers, betook himself to Ghuzny, an out- 
lving province to the south-eastward, among the 

• ° 1 . *,11 . , Monarchy of 

Soliman mountains, where, aided by the rude Afghan uiiutuy cat a- 
population of the tract, he became independent. In or * 1 
about A.D. 970 Alptugeen died, and was succeeded by Subook- 
tugeen, also a slave, wlio had married his daughter. K(Jwar(UL 
l'erislita states that Alptugeen had a son named Isakh, king of 
who succeeded his father, and died in less than two EI18land • 


years, without issue, and that on his death Subooktugeen was 
elected king, and married as already stateef. 

Although a slave, having been purchased by a merchant in 
Toorkistan when a hoy, •Subooktugeen yet claimed 8u hooktu- 
illustriou8 descent from Yezdiierd. the last of the 
Persian kings. lie displayed great talent at an early India - 
nge, and was entrusted by Alptugeen with military expeditions, 
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some of which were directed against the Indian tribes on the 
Indus, from whom the mountain ranges of Afghanistan separated 
the Mahomedans, and thus he seems to have become acquainted 
with India, and desirous of penetrating into it. Having therefore 
subdued and annexed Kandahar, he determined to invade the 
territories of Jeypal, then prince of the Punjab, including Kash- 
inere and Mooltan, and having inarched eastwards, in a.d. 977, 
taken certain forts, built mosques, and obtained a large bootv, 
lie returned to Ghuzny. Jeypal was by no means willing to rest 
under this act of aggression. He assembled a large army, and 
crossing the Indus, advanced to Lumghan, where lie was met by 
Subooktugeen ; but before the armies engaged, a furious storm 
occurred at night, which so disheartened and dispersed the super- 
stitious Hindoos, that Jeypal sued for terms, and agreed to give up 
fifty elephants, and pay a large sum of money, to receive which lie 
requested ambassadors might be sent with him to Lahore. Safely 
protected in his own capital however, the Hindoo king repudiated 
the promises he had made : and instigated by his Brahmin coun- 
sellors, imprisoned the Mahomedan envoys. Subooktugeen waslittle 
disposed to brook the insult, and had already gained experience of the 
weakness cf the Hindoo troops before his mountain warriors. He 
had returned to Ghuzny, but on receiving news of the Hindoo ad- 
vance, retraced his steps to Lumghan, where \he vast. Hindoo forces 
were arrayed to meet him. Jeypal had enlisted the kings of Dehlv, 
Ajmere, Kalinga, and Kanouj in the national cause, and his army 
is represented to have amounted to 100,000 horse and an immense 
body of infantry. As in the ease of Alexander’s invasion, the 
best of the Aryan chivalry had assembled to hurl back the 
Mahomedans. 'This was not, however, fated to happen. Subook- 
tugeen, an experienced general, directed successive attacks of 500 
fresh cavalry at a time against a weak point of the Hindoo 
position ; their line was broken, and a general advance of the 
Mahomedans completed their victory. Subooktugeen did not 
follow up his success ; he was content with levying heavy con- 
tributions on the country west of the Indus, and took possession 
of Peshawur and Lumghan, making that town his boundary. 

Thus was the first permanent occupation of Indian territory by 
Mahomedans accomplished, which was soon afterwards relin- 
quished. Subooktugocyi did not renew his attacks upon India, 
and for the rest of his life appears to have been engaged in military 
operations to the north-westward, residing chiefly at llalkh ; but 
falling ill there, he commenced a journey to Ghuzny for change o I 
Death of a * r > an( l died by the way, at Tormooz, in the mouth oJ 
8nbookt» August, 997 a.d., in the fifty-sixth year of his age and 
twentieth of his reign, his remains being carried to 
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Ghuzny. In his last moments lie had nominated as bis successor 
his second son Ismail, who was crowned at Balkh, and is esteemed 
to have been legitimate, whereas Mahmood, the eldest 9on, was 
otherwise ; Mahmood, however, was determined to assert his right 
to the throne. lie first wrote to his brother, offering' him „ 

n JI 18 SOM 

Balkh and Khorassan as an independent kingdom, if he Mahumm. 
would resign his pretensions to the rest ; and this having 8 
been refused, both parties prepared for an issue in war. They met 
near Ghuzny, when Ismail was defeated, and without further re- 
sistance the whole kingdom was taken possession of by Mahrno<>d, 
who kept his brother under an honourable restraint during his 
life. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE INVASION OF INDIA BY SOOLTAN MAHMOOD OF GIirZNY, 

SIT UN A MED 4 BOOT-SIIIKUN,’ OR IDOL-BREAKER, A.D. 097 TO 

low. 

Maiimood was now thirty years old, having been born on Decem- 
ber 15, a.d. 067. lie was in the prime of life, and having 
been his father’s constant companion in war, and entrusted with 
many independent operations, hud gained a large experience. His 
first act was to profess allegiance to the royal house of Sam any ; 
but this having been rejected, and a new governor of Khorassan 
appointed, Mahmocd not only maintained his position, but on 
the occasion of a revolution, in which the Samany sooltnn, 
Mansoor II., was dethroned and blinded, declared bis in- Mahmood 
dependence. This event took place in the year 009 a.d., jJ^wnSeilce 
soon after which he received a robe of honour from the A - D - "»• 
Caliph, and assumed the title of sooltan. Since his Sylvester 

*■ / . . pope. 

accession Mahmood had employed himself in the MHhmood 
settlement of the civil affairs of his kingdom,- and to lh0 

obviate any chances of disturbances to the westward, »<h>iu»». 
he entered into alliance witli Elik Khan, the usurper of the 
Samany dynasty, and received his daughter in marriage. Elik 
Khan, therefore, became the undisputed master of Trans-Ox ania, 
and Mahmood was left at liberty to pursue his great plans in 
regard to India, which he had most at heart. He had become 
highly popular with the people and with his army ; and Ilia zeal 
for the propagation of Islam ism, as well as the consciousness of 
power arising from the security of his position, impelled him to 
undertake operations against the Hindoo Pagans and idolators on 
hie eastern frontier, as well for their conversion to his country’s 
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faith, as affording him a new field of operations, infinitely more 
inviting than the poor and distracted regions of the west. 

Afghanistan was naturally a poor country, thinly inhabited. 
India was rich in general wealth, in the possession of countless 
Hindoo shrines and temples, overflowing with gold and precious 
stones, and possessing a teeming population, from which an abun- 
dance of slaves could be carried away to be added to the sparse 
people of his own country. With part of India, on the shores of 
the Indus, Mahmood was already familiar ; and the accounts borne 
to iiim by traders, and general report of the splendour of the coun- 
tries beyond, gave a prospect too tempting to be neglected. But it 
was not till the year 1001 a.d. that he made any move- 
Henry ii. lnen t eastward. In the month of August in that year 
Germany. } ie g e (, uu t from ( ihuzny with ten thousand chosen horse- 
Sonb>° va " mel b an d on November 27 met Jeypal, the Rajah of 
if dTooi* 1, Lahore, at Peshawur, at the head of 12,000 horse and 
30,000 foot. The battle which ensued was obstinately 
contested by the Hindoos, but they were utterly defeated, five thou- 
sand of their troops were slain, and Jeypal himself, with many of his 
p.ijah Jeypal relations and chiefs, was taken prisoner. Mahmood, 
defeated. however, released Jeypal, on promise of his paying an 
annual tribute ; but the aged king, deeming himself unlit to reign 
longer, abdicated in favour of his son Anuudpdl, and perished by 
fire oil a funeral pile — a death to which lie had devoted himself. 

Ill the year a.d 1004 Mahmood having returned from a mili- 
sorond inva- tary expedition into Seistan, found that the Indian 
won, a.d. ioo4. tribute had not been fully paid. Anundpal had con- 
tributed his quota ; but the Itajah of Bhateea, Beejy Rai, a 
Itajpoot prince, had refused his share, and could not be compelled 
to furnish it. Mahmood, therefore, advanced upon Mooltan, and 
thence into the Rajah’s territories ; but was opposed with such 
desperation by the Rajpoots, that lie was repulsed in several 
attacks. On the evening of the battle, Mahmood prostrated him- 
self towards Mecca in sight of his troops, aud rising, with a shout 
‘ that the prophet had given him the victory,’ again led on his 
men, and drove the enemy into their fort, which he invested. As 
the siege was closely pressed, Beejy Rai abandoned the place 4 , 
and took refuge in a wood, where he was attacked by Mahmood, 
and after an obstinate defence put an end to his own existence. 
A great booty was obtained in the city, which, with Beejy Rai’s 
territories, was annexed to Mahmood \s dominions. 

It is not clear from the Mahomedan* history how Mooltan had 
Third inva- by this time become a Mahomedan province. Shekh 
•ion, a.d. 1005. ii amee( i Lody, the first Mahomedan ruler, had paid 
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tribute to Subooktugeen, and by his name must have been an 
Afghan. InA.n. 1005, however, his grandson, Abool Futteh D&wood, 
revolted, and being in alliance with Anundpal of Lahore, th&A 
prince detached a part of his army to oppose Mahmood, who was 
advancing on Mooltan by way of Pesliawur. Again the Hindoos 
were defeated. Anundpal fled to Kashmere, and Mooltan having 
been invested by Mahmood, its rulers submitted on the promise 
of paying a heavy annual tribute. The sooltan would probably 
have continued his march into India, but was obliged to return 
immediately to Ghuzny, his western territories having been in- 
vaded l>3 r his father-in-law, Elik Khan, king of Kasli- Mahl * ood 
gar. In a series of rapid marches Mahmood traversed defeats 
Khorassan, and met his enemies (for a confederation kingor**"* 
against him had been formed) within a short distance of Kasl,gar * 
Balkh, and the armies drew up for battle. The engagement was a 
bloody one, and sharply contested ; but Mahmood had brought with 
him 500 elephants, which ho posted at intervals in his line, and 
which seem to have mainly contributed to the victory he obtained. 
Elik Khan was forced to retreat, and thenceforward molested his 
son-in-law no more ; but, it being winter, Mahmood 's army suffered 
severely by the snow on their return. 

Meanwhile, however^ events had occurred in India which ob- 
liged the sooltan to return thither, and it is impossible Fourth inva- 
not to admire his energy on this occasion. Sewukpal, 
a renegade Hindoo rajah, had been entrusted with the charge of 
Sooltan Mahmood's conquests, and had rebelled. Without staying 
at Ghuzny, Mahmood followed up the offender, defeated and took 
him prisoner ; a heavy fine was exacted, and Sewukp&l imprisoned 
for life. Anundpal, however, had not been punished for his 
treacherous support of the Mooltan rebel ; and in the r , fth 
year 1008, Sooltan Mahmood, early in the spring, set 
out from Ghuzny to attack him. His intentions were perfectly well 
known, and Anundpal appealed to the Hindoo princes of India to 
second him in his efforts for the expulsion of the Mahomedans from 
their sacred soil. His appeal was speedily, if not heartily, responded 
to, and an immense army assembled at Peshawur. Money from 
all quarters was supplied for the war, and Hindoo women even 
melted their ornaments, and offered the gold and silver to aid the 
national cause. The Gukkurs, a powerful h^l tribe in the north- 
west of the Punjab, were induced to join the confederation, with 
HO, 000 men, and Sooltan Mahmood, on debouching from the passes, 
was forced to entrench his ctfmp. 

In this position he remained inactive for forty days, doubtful 
whether he could advance, but unwilling to retire. The mutual 
inactivity was broken by the Hindoos, who attacked the Mahome- 
• G 
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dan intrene aments, headed by the wild Gukkurs, who, for a time, 
were successful ; but the elephant on which the Hindoo general 
rode, frightened by naphtha balls and flights of arrows, lied. A 
panic ensued, and the Arabian and Afghan horse, about 16,000 in 
number, issuing from the intrench ments, pursued the Hindoos with 
vast slaughter. The Hindoo confederates were not pursued by 
Plunders sooltan. He attacked the sacred town of Nagrakote, 

Hindoo and for the first time began the destruction of idols 

^temples, and their temples. The fort of ‘ Bheern/ one of the 

holy shrines of the Punjab, where tire issued from the rock, was 
taked by storm, and an immense booty in solid gold and silver 
ingots, plate, and precious stones obtained, with which Mahmood 
returned to Gliuzny, and displayed them to his wondering subjects 
at a great festival, as well as a proof of his victories, as to stimu- 
late their desire for fmther conquests; and in the year 1011 ha 
again set out with the intention of taking Thandsur, near Dehly, 
which was represented to be the holiest place in India 

It may be gathered from the sequel, that Mali mood, Jmv'ng 
sixth i urn- defeated the Hindoos at Peshawur in 1009, again ad- 
ioio. mitted Anundpal to terms; for by treaty Mali mood 
was now entitled to pass through the domains of that prince with 
his army. Anundpal, however, wrote t< f > the sooltan, that while 
lie should be welcomed with fitting hospitality, he trusted that 
Than&ur might be spared, and that lie would ensure its reve- 
nues being paid regularly. But Mahmood spurned the offer, and 
declared that, with the assistance of God, he would root out idol 
Temple of wors bip from all India. Anundpal vainly endeavoured 
phmdered. 10U9e a c a ^ n the national spirit of the Hindoo princes 
forthe defence of Thanesur; and Mahmood, by rapid 
marches, having readied the place, plundered it, broke down 
temples and idols, the chief of which, Jugsdma, was sent to Gliuzny 
to be trampled upon in the streets. Mahmood desired to press on 
to Dehly, but Anundpal, who lay in bis rear, was not to be de- 
pended upon, though, on the sool tan’s return, his hospitality was 
profuse ; Mooltan was doubtful, and, under the circumstances, a 
return to Gliuzny was deemed the safest policy. 200,000 captives 
were taken to that city and dispersed over the country, and the 
general booty was again enormous. 

Kdwardii The years 1012 to 1017 a.d. passed without any 
f, ud c&iiuie further invasion of India ; but in the latter year Sooltan 
Kugiaud Mahmood, with an army of 100,000 horse and 20,000 
rwenthinv*. foot, set out with the determination of reaching Ka- 
fttoa, a.d. 1017 . nou j^ one 0 f the mo8t anc i en t and most wealthy of 

Indian cities, known to Persian tradition as having been invaded 
by King Gooshtasp. The Mabomedan host paused nowhere, and 
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encountered no opposition of any moment. The rajah, Koowur 
Rai. was unprepared for defence, and made the best Kanouj 

terms he could, in unconditional submission. Mah- atLucked * 

mood then passed on to Meerut, which also submitted : and thence 
to Muttra and the sacred shrines of Krishna, which were found 
bo splendid as to excite even the sooltan ’s admiration. All 
the gold and silver idols were melted down, and many of the 
temples destroyed; but some were spared on account of their 
beauty. From Muttra the sooltan appears to have turned home- 
wards, attacking and subduing all petty princes who fell in his 
way. These were Rajpoots, and the same miserable results were 
observable everywhere, in the destruction of their women by the 
men, followed bv a frantic attack upon the Mahomedans, in which 
they perished. On his return to his capital, Mahmood, emula- 
ting the beautiful architecture he had seen in India, erected a 
splendid mosque, which was called L the Celestial Bride,’ and this 
example whs followed by the nobility of his court, who vied with 
each other in adorning the capital. 

The year 1021 was remarkable for a confederation of the 
Hindoo sovereigns against the Rajah of Kanouj, who K igin), invu- 
had maintained friendly relations with the sooltan ; and ■Ioh.a.d.hbi. 
to assist him, Mahmood again advanced into India, but was too 
late to save Kanouj, which had been taken by the Kanouj 
Rajali of Kalinga, in Bundelkund, and its sovereign 
put to death. To avenge this act, Sooltan Mahmood Kwl,n * 11 - 
proceeded to Kalinga, hut the rajah tied before the 
Mahomedun army, and after devastating the country, Kaiinp*. 
the sooltan proceeded homewards. Anundpal, the rajah of Lahore, 
had probably joined the Hindoo confederation against Kanouj; 
for, on this occasion, Mahmood returned from Kashmere, whither 
he had proceeded, and took and sacked Lahore, while Anundpal 
fled to Ajmore. 

Although foiled in his purpose of reducing Nand£ Rai of 
Kalinga, in 1021, Sooltan Mahmood did not forego ninth inv.v 
it; and in a.d. 1023 marched against him by way of 8 ‘ 0,, « A ® lo> £ 
Lahore. Passing by Gwalior, he laid siege to the fort, but its 
rajah submitted, and was not interfered with ; Nanda Rai also 
made no resistance, and having presented some valuable gifts, wa9 
confirmed in his possessions. • 

Sooltan Mahmood had long heard of the sanctity and wealth 
of the temple of Somnath, situated on the sea-coast, in Tenth expedl . 
the province of Kattiawar, and as it was a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindoos from all parts of India, burned to destroy 
so notorious an example of idolatry. In September P( , pe j oLn 
1024 a.d., therefore^ he marched from Ghuzny with *:x 
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his army, accompanied by 30,000 volunteers who served without 
pay, for the express purpose of destroying Somnath. Having 
reached Mooltan, Mahmood struck across the desert to Ajmere, 
Mahmood bad been evacuated by its rajah, and thence 

invades reached Anhulwara, the capital of Guzerat, now ruled 
Guzeiat. over py a prince of the Solunkee or Chalukya dynasty, 
which had succeeded the Chowras in a.d. 042. The rajah, how- 
ever, had retired into the mountains, and the Mohnmedans 
pushed on to Somnath. The temple fortress was bravely defended 
by the Bajpoots, and the assaults were continued for three days, 
but Without effect; while a diversion against the besiegers was 
made in their rear by Bheem D6o, the rajah of Guzerat, which 
had well-nigh proved successful. Mahmood, however, as on a 
former occasion, prostrated himself in prayer before his troops, 
and remounting his horse, cheered them on to victory. 

Temple of , ° 7 » 

somnath 5,000 of the garrison were slain, and the remainder 
captured. csca p et | by boats, pursued however by the Mahome- 
dans, who slew many more of them. Although Mahmood had 
Been many noble Hindoo temples, he was not prepared for the 
magnificence of Somnath. Entering the great hall, the idol, nine 
feet in height above the ground, was before him, and with a blow 
of bis mace be struck off its nose. The Brahmins offered an 
immense sum if he would spare it, but the sooltan replied that 
he desired to be known to posterity as i Mahmood the idol- 
Vast booty breaker, not as the idol-seller,’ and the image was broken 

obtained. ^o pj ecei 4 # j n its inside were found precious stones and 

pearls, of a value far exceeding what had been offered, and the 
wealth of the temple was immense. 

After a short stay at Sonmath, the sooltan followed Bajah 
Gumiflba Blieeni Deo, who had retired to the fort of Gundaba, 

taken. probably Gundava, in Juitch, which was stormed and 

taken, but the rajah escaped. Believing the place to be im- 
pregnable, the rajah had lodged all his valuables there, which 
Anhulwara fell in* 0 the sooltan's hands. Mahmood then proceeded 
occupied, to Anhulwara, which was a magnificent capital, and 
contemplated making it his permanent abode; but being dissuaded 
from such a step, and having conferred the throne of Guzerat 
upon a prince of the country, he marched for Ghuzny by way of 
Sinde, avoiding Itajth Bheem D<5o, who had occupied the ordi- 
nary route ; but the army narrowly escaped destruction by heat 
and thirst in the desert. This expedition, and the campaign and 
residence in Guzerat, had occupied* two years and a half ; and 
though in the year 1027 the sooltan undertook a campaign 
against the Juts, or Jats, a tribe on the river Indus, who had 
molested h:s army on its return from Somnath, and reduced 
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them to obedience, yet no further invasion of India on a large 
scale was attempted. lie became seriously afflicted h ^ 
with the stone, and died on April 29, 1030, in the sixty- reigns in 
third year of his age, having reigned thirty-three Franoe * 
years. 

Sooltan Mahmood’s character is a favourite one with all Maho- 
medan historians, and doubtless possessed many ele- c| ^ 
ments of greatness and of generosity, though of a variable soniiau Mat- 
character. While he could be liberal to profusion to ,,loud ‘ , 
some, he was niggard to others; and the famous satire of the poet 
Ferdousi, whom he had invited to his court, and treated inhospi- 
tably, is a bitter memorial against him, redeemed too late by his 
generosity to the poet’s daughter. Mali mood was, nevertheless, a 
sincere patron of learning and of literature. He established col- 
leges and schools at Ghuzny, and endowed them richly ; and he 
beautified the city by many noble buildings. His justice was 
inflexible, and bv his natural strength of character and personal 
bravery, he possessed himself, in an eminent degree, of the affec- 
tions of his people. It will have been seen by the detail of his 
invasions, that he had no desire to make any permanent settle- 
ment in India, and took no part in its politics. The fierce icono- 
clnsm of his nature, and lust of booty, were the foundations of 
all his Indian campaigns, and after he had plundered and de- 
vastated any Indian territory, and carried off* thousands of its 
people to become slaves, he left it to its ancient rulers, to recover 
gradually from the desolation lie had caused. It is probable that 
thousands of forcible conversions were made as a principle of 
faith ; but Islamism took no root in India, and the destruction 
and plunder of their temples, and the slaughter of their priests 
and bravest warriors, established in the hearts of the Hindoo 
people a terror and hatred of the Mahomedans which was never 
afterwards redeemed. No instances, it may be said to his credit, 
are recorded of wanton or revengeful massacre or executions ; and 
in his dealings with Hindoo princes he was in all cases merciful, 
even though they had proved unfaithful to their promises. Tried 
by the standard of his times, therefore, Mali mood must be con- 
sidered on the whole humane, and his unquenchable thirst for 
gain by plunder is the worst feature in his character. In regard 
to the Hindoo princes, it is evident that tli*ir efforts to resist the 
invaders were comparatively feeble. Their greatest coalition, in 
a. i). 1006, did not amount to a representation of the warlike power 
of India, and w r as so quickly’overthrowu, that it scarcely deserves 
the name of resistance ; while Anundp&l of Lahore, the head of the 
llajpoot dynasty of the Chdhans, was the only prince who appears 
to have had the national honour really at heart. At his death, 
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the dominions of Mahmood extended as far as Isfahan westward, 
i\nd their extent, already great, only perhaps prevented a permanent 
occupation of the greater part of India. Thirteen invasions of 
India are claimed for him ; but ten only, as detailed, are of con- 
sequence. 


CHAPTER III. 

t 

FROM THE HEATH OP SOOLTAN MAHMOOH TO THE END OF 
• THE GHUZNEVY DYNASTY, A. I). 1030-1180. 

Mahmood left twin sons, Mahomed and Musaood : and by his will, 
Mahomed created Mahomed his successor. The brothers had 
SooTun Mah- lievor been on good terms, and while their father kept 
’uo’d. Mahomed near him, on account of his docile and tract- 
able disposition, lie conferred on Musaood the government of 
Isfahan, in order that his turbulent nature might find employment 
in the subjugation of the warlike tribes around him. On his 
father’s death, Musaood wrote to his brother relinquishing his 
claim to succession, provided the Persian provinces were assigned 
to him, and his name were read first in the public prayers; this, 
however, was refused by Mahomed, who, ‘contrary to the advice 
of the officers of state, marched with an army to meet his brother. 
By the way, Mahomed halted for the forty days’ fast of the 
Rumzan, during which time a conspiracy was formed against him 
in camp by his uncle and two other chief ollicers, and he was 
seized and imprisoned. The confederates then marched to Herat 
with the army, and joining Musaood, swore allegiance to him. 
Musaood, however, though lie did not release his brother, hanged 
one and beheaded the other of the tw r o treacherous officers, and 
Mahomed, imprisoned his uncle for life. According to the cruel 
!iepo8 e ed, anti custom of the time, Mahomed was blinded and deposed, 
brother 7 a ^ ter a re ifni of five months, and Musaood became sooltan 
Musaood, losi. of the whole Ghuznevy dominions. 

From the period of his accession, in 1031 A.D., till 1033, Musaood 
was engaged in warfare with the Seljuk Tartars ; but peace being 
„ - concluded with them, he turned his attention to the 

Mubhooo’s . / 

India ! 01 * 0t a ™ 18 °* India, whither he proceeded ; captured the 
. fort of Sursooty, in the Kashmere hills ; and while he 

was engaged in this campaign, heard of the defeat of his general 
Renews the ^y the Seljuks, and was obliged to proceed to that 
expedition, part of his dominions to restore order. In the year 
Harold Hure- 1030, having returned to India, Musaood reduced the 
Enjiindf ° f fort of Hansy, before deemed impregnable established 
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a garrison in it, and also in Sonput, near Dehly ; and returning 
to Lahore, left his son Madood in possession, and pro- mubhoo<i 
ceeded to Ghuzny. Here he found the kingdom in con- f^Seijuis 
fusion from repeated attacks by the Seljuks, and in May And |g ^ 
1040 himself received a sore defeat by them, by which by ih« 
he was so disheartened, tliat he determined to reside army ‘ 
for the future in India. As he proceeded to Lahore 5icce©as d 
in 1042, his army mutinied, deposed him, and put him * 
him in prison, raising to the throne his blind brother Mahomed, 
whom he had brought with him. Musaood had reigned nine 
years. Though of a warlike temperament, he was fond # of the 
society of learned men ; he built and endowed schools and 
colleges, and for a period was very popular ; but be lacked the 
energy of bis father, and perhaps the Ghuznevy dominions, 
already spread over an immense tract of country, were become 
too large to be governed efficiently. Shortly after his deposition, 
Musaood was put to death by his cousin Soliman, in the fort 
of Kurry, where he had been cop tilled. During his reign be 
bad appointed his son Mbdood governor of Balkh ; who, on 
hearing of bis father’s murder, repaired to Ghuzny, where he was 
received with enthusiasm, assumed the crown, and immediately 
marched upon Lahore to avenge his father’s death. Mddond, «ou 
The blind king Mahomed opposed him at Duntoor, »g 9 *uine” tho 
was defeated, and taken prisoner, and, with several ^oceedB'to 
officers who had taken part in the deposition of King lndla - 
Musaood, put to death. Finding his brother Madood, who had 
continued in charge of Lahore, was not disposed to accord his 
allegiance, Mbdood marched against him ; but, before any engage- 
ment occurred, Madood was found dead in his bed, and all opposi- 
tion ceased. Meanwhile the Seljuks had recommenced „ 

. r t H<* return* to 

hostilities, and the king left India to oppose them, oppoeetiie 
During his absence, the Hindoo princes of Northern StlJl,k8, 
India, taking advantage of the difficulties of the new king, or- 
ganized an insurrection against the Mahomedans, which for a 
time threatened serious consequences. The Rajah of Dehly, in 
conjunction with other confederates, retook Ilansy and 
Than6*ur, with their dependencies. The fort of Na- insurrection. 

’ • AD 1043 

grakote capitulated, and an idol was leplaced there 
with great pomp. This success encouraged other 
rajahs of the Punjab ; who, having coalesced, invested Ponua - 
Lahore ; but it was desperately defended by its Mahon, edau 
garrison, street by street; and when, in despair of re- The Hindoo# 
reiving aid, and in sore strait from famine, the garrison but 

sallied forth, the Hindoos fled, and the siege ceased. defeated. 
This event seems to have broken up the Hindoo conft deration ; 
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for though the troubles on tbe western frontier of the kingdom 
never ceased, its Indian possessions remained at peace till the king’s 
King death, which occurred December 24, a.d. 104i). IJis 

J!S?h? <rs 80n Musaood, a child of four years old, was proclaimed 

a.d. 1049. king, but almost immediately deposed by his uncle 
pope Leo ix. Abool Hassan, who became king, and at once recovered 
the Punjab, Sinde, and other Indian territory from a rebel otlicer 
who had coalesced with the inhabitants. Abool Hassan was, 
/i>ooj ii assn n however, deposed in 1051 by Abdool Rusheed, a son of 
the Sooltan Mahmood ; who, after a reign of a year, 
doni itiisnood. W as in turn deposed bv Farokhzad, son of King Musa- 
deposes liim ood, who reigned six years, and died in a.d. 1058; but 
rearns uii no event of Indian interest is recorded of this period. 

a .\>. loss. jj e was succeeded by bis brother Ibrahim without 


succeeds, and opposition, who reigned in peace till bis death, in a.d. 
Zdioq& 1 1008, with the exception of one Indian campaign in 
a.d. 1079, which was confined to a portion of the 

EdgJirklng 7 1 

of Scotland. Punjab. Ibrahim w as a religious devotee, and cm- 


of Scotland. Punjab. Ibrahim was a religious devotee, and em- 
Musaood nr. ployed himself in translating the Koran and other 
feigns tHi nnd religious works. His son Musaood III., who succeeded 
^.d. ms. him, was of a bolder and more martial character, and 
his love of justice w r ns distinguished by tjie compilation of all 
existing laws of the kingdom into one code. Although lie does 
not appear to have entered upon any Indian campaign in person, 
yet his generals carried tbe Mahomedan arms beyond the Ganges, 
and returned with much spoil of temples and cities. During the 
reign of Musaood III. Lahore became the real capital 
Lahore hta of the Ghuznevy dynasty, and their possessions in India 
fapiui. ^ ft( j } )ecome consolidated. 


Arslan, a son of the late king, now imprisoned his brothers, and 

, was crowned ; but the princes who bad been put aside 

Arslan ’ r r . 

usurps the appealed through their mother, who was sister of 

throne, ms. g ftn j ul ^ sooltan of the Seljuks, to him for aid, which 
was promptly rendered, and Arslan defeated in a bloody battle bv 
the sooltan in person. Arslan fled to India, and collecting all the 
troops there, attempted to recover Ghuzny, but was again defeated, 
Put to death, an <l P ut *° death in the twenty -seventh year of his age 
ilfl * and third of his reign. 

When the Seljuk sooltan interfered, in 1118 a.d., on behalf of 
iwiram his nephews, and defeated Arslan, he placed another 
*>oitan, 1118 . ne phew T , Behram, brother of Arslan, upon the throne, and 
the date of his reign is reckoned from that period — there being 
then in fact two kings of tbe same kingdom. After quelling a 
rebellion in India, Bahrain reigned in peace for some time, but 
having executed one of the Ghoory family, fcis son-in-law, the 
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.Prince of Ghoor, Seif-ood-deen Soor, in order to avenge his brother’s 
death, invaded Ghuzny, when Bdhram was forced to fly, and 
Seif-ood-deen took possession of the city. Behram, however, 
recovered it during the winter, and took Seif-ood-deen prisoner, 
whom he executed in a barbarous maimer. Alla-ood-deen, brother 
of Seif-ood-deen, now sooltan of Ghoor, marched at once to avenge 
the act, defeated Behram, and having taken possession Ghllzny 
of Ghuzny, gave it up to indiscriminate pillage and Ai’ia-f.oUdin 
slaughter for seven days. Most of the noble edifices seijuk. t 
raised by the Ghuznevy kings were destroyed, and even learned 
and inoffensive men of high station were put to death *in cold 
blood. The city never afterwards recovered from this spoliation, 
and Alla-ood-deen obtained the appellation of 1 Jehan-soz,’ or 
1 burner of the world,’ by which, and for his infamous cruelties, 
he was afterwards distinguished. These events have perhaps no 
direct concern with Indian history, but it is necessary to relate 
them in regard to the family of Ghoor, which succeeded the 
Ghuznevies in India. 

After the engagement with Alla-ood-deen, Sooltan Behram fled 
towards India, but died by the way of a broken heart, in the year 
1152, having reigned 35 years. Frederick i. t 

His son Khoosroo, jvlio reached Lahore safely, was 
received with jov, and became king. lie would have German y- 
made an effort to regain Ghuzny, but owing to the de- Bjr'jndied, 
feat of the Seijuk sooltan by the Toorkomans, this be- 
came impossible, and lie remained content with his son, succeed/. 
Indian possessions, over which he ruled for seven years D )es Ht 
without troubles. He died at Lahore, in the year 1'.^! i i © b. 
IKK), leaving his dominions to his son, Khoosroo TheGh00 
Mullik, who was destined to be the last of the dynasty, fnmiijr 
After a protracted struggle, the whole kingdom of Ghuzny, 
Ghuzny had fallen into the possession of the Ghoory PhiIfp 
family, and in the year 1180, Shahab-ood-deen Ma- £i»g U 5 us 
homed Ghoory, brother of Gheias-ood-deen, sooltan Fmnce 
of Ghoor, who had succeeded his uncle Alla-ood-deen, overran the 
Indian possessions of Sooltan Khoosroo, and invested Lahore, which 
he was unable to take, and peace was concluded between them, 
Sooltan Khoosroo giving up his son Khoosroo Mullik as a hostage. 
Four years afterwards Mahomed Ghoory* invaded the Punjab 
again, and established some garrisons in the province, which 
Sooltan Khoosroo was unabte to expel : and being desirous of getting 
the sooltan into his power, wrote to him that he had despatched 
his son with overtures of peace. The message was not open to 
suspicion, and the sooltan, very desirous of meeting the son from 
whom he had been^so long separated, went to meet him, attended 
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only by a small escort. Mahomed Ghoory’s plan had so far succeeded : 
Mahomed an< l by a rapid march, at the head of 20,000 cavalry, he 
deposes threw himself between the sooltan and Lahore, and 

saltan while part of the force surrounded the unfortunate 

Khonsroo, 1 . . 

andesta- sooltan 8 camp and made him prisoner, the rest, beaded 

dynasty o/ by Mahomed Ghoory, passed on to Lahore, of which ho 
Ghoor. took p 0?se8s j on without opposition, in the name of his 
brother, the Sooltan of Ghoor. Thus the house of Ghuzny ceased 
to reign ; Sooltan Klioosroo had reigned twenty-six years, and 
was the last of the race of Subooktugeen who held royal power. 
He and his family were sent to Ghoor and confined there, and 
their ultimate fate is not known. The great Ghuznevy dynasty 
Lad lasted from a.d. t)62 to 1180, or 224 years. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OK TIIR CONQUESTS OF SOOLTAN SHAHAH-OOD-PEEN, ilAHWOOD 
GiroORr , COMMONLF CALLED MAHOMED QHOOIIY, A.D. 115(1- 


1205. 


Al/.a-ood-dken, sooltan of Ghoor, who hrffl taken possession of 
s.t.>itan Ghuzny, died in 1150 a.d., after a reign of four years. 

He had confined his nephews Gheias-ood-deen and Sha- 
A.n. iiM. hab-ood-deen, and his son Seif-ood-deen became sooltan. 
s^if ooa-deen, Hi a first act was to release his cousins, and restore 

his 6011 , . 7 

•uccmis, ami them to the government they had previously held ; and 
yrar. having reigned barely a year, be was assassinated 'by 

sooltan a person whose brother he had put to death. To him 

dwii*IuS d ’ Gheias-ood-deen succeeded; and it is a strange feature 
reoci«. 0 f those times, when the first act of every succeeding 
monarch seems to have been to slay, blind, or confine eveiy pos- 
sible pretender to the throne, that he should ha\e trusted bis 
brother Mahomed with powers virtually as extensive as his own ; 
a trust which was fulfilled to the day of his death by Mahomed 
Glioory with the most scrupulous and devoted faith. 

Mahomed Gboory, after Ghuzny had been taken possession of 
First Indian by his brother, Sooltan Gheias-ood-deen, and the officers 
Scorned 0i ^ ie Ghuznev y displaced, was despatched to 

Ohoory. India, to annex the provinces which belonged to the 
subverted dynasty. Mooltnn was taken*, and the fort of Oocha, the 
scene of Alexander’s memorable attack and severe wound, whs 
invested. The gates were opened by the rajah’s widow, who 
desired to marry her daughter to the Mahomedan general, and 
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had put her husband to death ; and ho returned with hi** Hin- 
doo bride to Ghuzny. In A.D. 1179-80 he invaded second 
Sooltan Khoosroo Mullik’s territory of Peshawur; and, 
as has been already related in the last chapter, gained j>,, mp 
possession of Lahore, and sent the royal captives to his 
brother Gheias-ood-deen, by whom they were confined. France. 

In 1191 Mahomed Ghoory again advanced into India, and re- 
took the fort of Bitunda from the Hindoos. Here he Thinl 
learned that the Rajah of Ajmere, Prithy Rai, with 
tiie Rajah of Delilv, t’hawund Rai, were advancing to 
meet him with 200, (MX) horse and d,(M)0 elephants; PhImoSc. In 
and the adverse forces met near the village of Nar- Battle of 
lain, on the banks of the Soorsutty or Saraswaty river, defeJtVtho 
which, to the Hindoos, was the holy ground of the Maho,,K ‘ dRn * 1 
Mahabharut. In this engagement, Mahomed Ghoory was de- 
feated with great loss; himself severely wounded, and his army 
pursued for forty miles. But the Hindoos did not follow up 
their advantage : Bitunda was besieged for a time, but abandoned ; 
and, as had been the ease before, the Hindoo princes relapsed into 
inactivity. 

Lor a time Mahomed rested with his brother Sooltan Gheias- 
ood-deen at Glioor ; but the shame of the defeat he had 
sustained rankled at lfis heart, and proceeding to his rnmpnurn, 
government of Gliuzny, lie organised an army of A ’ D,1Iy3 ' 
120,000 picked horsemen, witli which he marched suddenly into 
India by the route of Peshawur. Having reached Lahore, he 
dispatched an ambassador to the Rajah of Ajmere, offering him 
friendship should he embrace Islamism, otherwise the issue of 
war; a fair challenge perhaps, according to the customs of the 
times, hut one which, he must have known, would be refused. 

It was impossible, indeed, to have ottered to the head of the 
Chohan Rajpoots, the descendant of one of the princes of the 
fire-fountain of Mount A boo, a greater insult. At this period the 
ruling families of the Hindoos of Northern India were all Raj- 
poots. Prithy Rai, rajah of Ajmere, was the head of the Cho- 
han tribe; and, subordinate to him were the Haras, under Hamira 
and others. The Aditva dynasty of Mewar was ruled over bv 
Ragakuna. The Tomaras were rajahs of Pehly, the Rahtores 
of Kanouj, and the Baghilas, who had succeeded the Chalukyas, 
of Guzerat. To all these, the chosen champions of the Hindoo 
faith, and representatives of the Aryan chivalry, Prithy R&i 
made a powerful appeal, ‘which was heartily responded to. 
Their splendid victory over Mahomed Ghoory was not more than 
two years old, and nothing had occurred to damp the ardour it 
had reawakened ; nor at any period in its history were the 
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Rajpoots of India better united, or more fitted to encounter a 
national enemy than on the present occasion. 

The Hindoos took up their position on their old ground at 
Socond great Tirouri or Narrain, on the Soorsutty river, and awaited 
Nnrrairfor ^ le arrival of the Mahomedans, with the river bed, 
Tivouri. for it contained little water, between them. Ferishta 
quotes the letters which passed between the commanders; tliat of 
the Hindoos is arrogant and vaunting, but offering not to molest 
th$ Mahomedans if they retired. Mahomed's reply is that of a 
simple soldier, whose sense of duty forbids him to retreat. The 
Ilindods spent the night in thoughtless revelry, the Mahomedans 
in preparation, and before dawn Mahomed had advanced to the 
victory of the hostile camp. He directed attacks to he made by 
Mahomedans. f re gli bodies of horse on the Hindoo centre as rapidly as 
possible, retreating at the same time, till watching his opportunity, 
he charged at the head of 12,000chosen mail-clad warriors, and rode 
through the Hindoo host, scattering it on all sides. ‘ Tike a great 
building,’ writes Ferishta, ‘ it tottered to its fall, and was lost in its 
own ruins.’ Chawund Rai, rajah of Dehly, Hamira Hard, and 
many noted leaders fell on the field. Prithy Rai was taken and 
put to death, and the whole of the materiel and private property 
of the Hindoo army fell into the conqueror's hands. Tin's great 
roddes the battle virtually decided the fate of India, nor was any 
face of India, coalition of similar magnitude attempted* or indeed 
was it possible, in after years. 

The glory of the victory was stained by the massacre of un- 
resisting Hindoos at Ajmere, which was plundered ; and having 
made over the country to an illegitimate son of Prithy Rai, 
Kootuh-ood- Mahomed proceeded northwards, and returned to 
deen Eibuic Qhuzny, leaving as his deput}' Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, 
Dehiy. who took Dehly with its dependencies from the rajah, 
and in 1193 A.D. established it ns the seat of Mahomedan govern- 
ment. 

In the succeeding year, Mahomed Ghoory returned to India, 
and marching eastwards, Jeychund Rai, rajah of 
campaign, Kanouj, was defeated by the vanguard of the army 
a.d.um. un( j er Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, and a fort, in which the 
Kc "arcs' 1 rid rajahs of Kanouj kept their treasures, fell before the 
taken. MahomedaifB, who passed onwards to Benares, where 
Mahomed Ghoory broke the idols in all the temples, and conse- 
crated the buildings to Islamism. He then proceeded to return 
to Ghuzny, having created Kootub-oocf-deen viceroy. In 1194 A.n. 
Kootub-ood-deen was summoned to the aid of the prince who had 
been nominated to Ajmere and had been expelled. Ilemraj, 
who had created the revolution, was, however, defeated and slain 
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in battle, and a Mahomedan governor was appointed to protect ana 
control the rajah — a course which has often since been followed by 

ourselves under similar circumstances. flavin# settled „ 

. i • Knotub-ood* 

Ajmere, Kootub-ood-deen proceeded to Anhulwara, in dmi jsn>u* 

Guzerat, where he defeated Pheem Deo, the rajah, mid iiijahot h ° 
would probably have annexed the kingdom, but was Guzerat 
recalled to Dehly, by orders from Gkuzny. 

The sixth campaign was of short duration, for Mahomed Ghoory, 
after taking By ana, in Itajpootana, left the field opera- sixth dilu- 
tions to be concluded by Kootub-ood-deen, when i >a, » n * llfo - 
Gwalior fell alter a long siege; and marching into 
Guzerat, he took Anhulwara and all its dependencies. Kootub-ood- 
In this year, while engaged in affairs on the western 
frontier, Mahomed Ghoorv heard of the death of his s-'oiran . 
hrothcr, ulieias-ood-deen, and was crowned sooltan demdie*. 
without opposition. He now' recommenced bis western 
campaign against the King of Kharizm, but was de- Ghoory, in». 
feated in a severe battle, and narrowly escaped with his life, 
being obliged to pay a heavy ransom. 

Meanwhile the Gukkurs, mention of whom has been made ou 
previous occasions, revolted, and committed dreadful Rebellion of 
atrocities in the Punjab, which they overran, and even tkcGukkura. 
captured Lahore. T no sooltan, therefore, marched from Ghuzny 
to Mooltan, which had also rebelled, defeated the rebel Zeeruk, 
w ho had been in charge of the province, and then attacked the 
Punjab in conjunction w ith Kootub-ood-deen, who had been sum- 
moned from Dehly. The Gukkurs were quickly reduced, and for 
the most part became Mnhoinedans : and the sooltan was on his 


return to Ghuzny, when, being encamped near the town of Kohtuk, 
on the Indus, and his tents opened at nights to admit s,,oitanM»ho- 
fresh air from the river, a body of Gukkurs sw r am the n,cd . Gl, °V r y 

7 " murdered at 

stream, cut down the sentinel in the sooltan’s tent, and iauv. 

before the guards could assemble, had succeeded in forcing an 
entrance and in murdering him ; he was found to have received 


no less than twenty-two wounds. This event happened on March 
14, a.d. 1205. Ilia remains were carried to Ghuzny, and interred 
there. Mahomed Ghoory left no male issue. He had accumu- 
lated an immense amount of treasure, the results of his Indian 
campaigns, the possession of which, wdth the succession to the 
kingdom, was disputed for a time ; but eventually his nephew, 
Mahmood, son of the lute king, Gheias-ood-deen, was crowned as 
6ooltan. 


The character of Mahomed Ghoory is hardly, perhaps, ap- 
preciated by the Mahomedan historians. He was faithful to his 
brother, just and liberal ; and his military exploits equalled, if they 
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did not in some respects exceed, those of his great ancestor, Sooltan 
Character of Mahmood I. He overcame greater combinations by 
Mahomed the Hindoo princes than it had ever fallen to the lot 
otoory. of Sooltan Mahmood to encounter, and his general- 

ship and calm courage in the great battle which virtually 
decided the late of India were of the highest character. Sooltan 
Mahinood's exploits were against a people who had not, within 
the memory of mail, scarcely indeed of tradition, encountered a 
foreign invasion ; they were taken unawares, and for the most 
part made a comparatively trifling defence. Mahomed Ghoory, 
on the Contrary, had to contend with the combined military forces 
of Northern India, now thoroughly aroused to a sense of common 
danger, actuated by national honour for the defence of their 
country, and inspirited by their previous victory. The results of 
his Indian campaigns were not merely plunder. As Mahomed 
Ghoory advanced he annexed the districts he occupied, and pro- 
vided means for their administration, and they laid the real 
foundation of the subsequent Mahomedan empire of India, of 
which his comparatively early death prevented the probable re- 
alisation in his own person. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE SLAVE KINGS OF DEHLY IN SUCCESSION, 

A.n. 120*5 to 1230. 

At the period of Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory ’s death, three Turkish 
hlaves, who had been brought up by him, held viceregal appoint- 
ments. Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk was viceroy in Northern India, 
Nasir-ood-deen KubachA in Mooltan and Si rule, and Eldooz in 
Ghuzny. Mahomed (theory’s successor, his nephew 
deeii Eibuk Mahmood, immediately after his accession, sent a war- 
oreiuedktug rant of investiture as king, with all the insignia of 
a.d. 1205. royalty, to ivootub-ood-deen, and lie was crowned, aa 
Henry first Mahomedan king, at Lahore on July 24, 1200. The 
king had already served in India for twenty years, 
nopie. and had exercised viceregal power for the whole of 

origin of that period.* He was not therefore new to the situa- 
Kootub-ood- t j on jj orn 0 f obscure parents, he had become the slave 
of a Kazi or law-officer in .Toorkistan, who had him 
educated. On this person’s death the boy was sold by his 
executors, and presented by the purchaser to Mahomed Ghoory, 
then engaged in one of his western campaigns. Thenceforward 
the fortunes of Kootub-ood-deen experienced nc^ check ; his natural 
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talents had free scope for action, and whether at a soldier, a 
general, or a political administrator, he gained equal distinction. 

To him, indeed, the details of the conquests in India are due. 
In 1192 A.T)., after Mahomed Ghoory had returned to Jn(1|an 
Ghuzny, Kootub-ood-deen took 1 )ehly, after a fierce con- can.iMtym 
flict, and established the seat of Mahomed an government ood-duen 
there. In the succeeding year he drove back the Blbttk * 
Guzerat forces, and in 1194 accompanied the sooltan in his 
campaign towards Benares. Ilis establishment of a Mahometan 
administration in Ajmere lias been alrea ly noticed, as also the 
campaign which ensued in Guzerat ; and in the same year Ktootub- 
ood-deen was invited to Ghuzny, where he was received with all 
the honour and respect due to liis position. He had scarcely 
returned to Delily when the Mairsof Bnjpootana rebelled. Kootub- 
ood-deen proceeded to attack them, but was worsted in a skirmish, 
in which he received six or seven wounds, and had a narrow 
escape from death. In the year 1202 he captured the strong fort 
of Kalinga, in Bundelkund, obtaining an immense booty, and 
completed the subjugation of the provinces lying between that 
place and Dehly. In the year 1205, as has been related, he became 
king of India, and a quarrel having arisen between him and 
Eldooz, governor of Ghuzny, he marched thither and 
was crowned there ; tut, unable to hold the city, he J* t n 9 s G1,uz,iy 
returned almost immediately to India. Here, until 5JJn r , , , 1 a d , , ( , but 
his death, which occurred by a fall from his horse in 
the year 1210, Kootub-ood-deen occupied himself in CrUHjid ' 
the regulation of his dominions, and attempted no anniimt. the 
further conquests. There can be no question of the All>isense8, 
ability by which he had raised himself from the condition of a 
slave to that of a king, and Mahometlari historians attest not only 
his vigour, but his social virtues, and his profound, generous 
liberality. To commemorate the conquest of Dehly the celebrated 
minaret, called the Kootub Minar, still perfect, with a splendid 
mosque, were commenced by Kootub-ood-deen, and completed by 
his successor, Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish. 

Kootub-ood-deen left one son, Aram, who at once ascended to the 
throne, but appears to have been deficient in vigour ArAm>h , 8 sori| 
and resolution. Nasir-ood-deen Kubacha became in- 
dependent in Sinde, and Mahmood Bukhtyar Kkiljy, another of 
Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory T s slaves, possessed himself of Bengal, 
while other chiefs, imitating their example, became independent. 
A deputation of the nobles of the State, therefore, waited upon 
Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish, the son-in-law and adopted son of 
the late king, and besought him to save the kingdom by 
acceptmg the throne, lie complied with their request, r.©eu /utmina 
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defeated Ardin in an engagement near Rehlv, and was crowned 
defeats Arim, king. All these events happened in the same year, 
king^mo. 168 1210, and before he had well established his authority 
niiumsh-ood the Toorky cavalry in his service rebelled and ad- 
?2 > ied A to , tho h vanced upon Dehly, but were defeated by the king, 
throne, 1216 . w h 0 ] ia( j now 110 one t 0 oppose him. In the year 

Signed hy arU 1215, Taj-ood-deen Eldooz, king of Ghuzny, made an 
King John, effort to recover the Indian dominions, and advanced 
faI'ooz dccn U P 0U Dehly with a large army, but was defeated by 
attacks Altmish on the plain already memorable from former 

Altnnsh, hut 1 

i& defend, battles, and taken prisoner. 

In 1217 Altmish next endeavoured to reduce Nasir-ood-deen 
Henry hi Kubacha, who was independent in Sinde, but failed 
England * n h* 8 purpose a ^ er ft severe struggle. Meanwhile the 
' t dominions of the Sooltan of Kbarizm bad been invaded 
Ghuzny i>y bv the Moghuls under Chengiz or Jengiz Khan, who 
umSr U Jengix overran the country, and penetrated as far as Ghuzny. 
Khan. Jelal-ood-deen, the son of the Sooltan of Kharizm, vainly 
endeavoured to save the eastern portion of his dominions, but 
was pursued to the Indus, and narrowly escaped with his life. 
He repaired to Altmish, and endeavoured to induce him to act 
against the Moghuls, hut in the face of t heir overwhelming numbers 
and pow r er he declined the expedition. Jelal-ood-deen, however, 
subsequently recovered part of the Ghuzny dominions in Persia. 

In 1217 Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish again invaded Sinde, 

Altmish _ m . ° 7 

invades and having defeated his brother-m-law, who was after- 
Biudc and wards drowned in the Indus, annexed the province to 
annexes it. dominions. It must be understood, however, that 
this conquest relates to Northern Sinde and Mooltan only. 
Southern Sinde was still in possession of the Sumera Rajpoots* 
and there is no record of any attempt to subdue them having 
been made by the Mahomedans up to this period. In a.i>. 1220 
m»i waii Mai wall, including the celebrated fort of Mandoo, was 

conquered, conquered, which w r as followed in 1231 by the recapture 
Gwalior of Gw r alior, wdiich had again fallen into the hands of 
recaptured. Hindoos; and in this campaign Oojeyn, the former 

oojeyn taken. Cft pital of Rajah Vikrum-Aditva the Great, and one of 
the oldest and most famous Hindoo cities of India, fell into the 
king’s hands, when aJJ the idols of the celebrated temples there 
w'ere destroyed. Altmish also re-established his authority over 
the provinces of Bengal, which had been interrupted by the 
shumsii ond re ^ e ^^ on °f governor. Thus before his death, which 
deen Aitmisu occurred on April 30, 1235, Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish 
1 ‘ * had established the Mahomedan sovereignty over the 

whde of Noil hern India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and In 
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this large tract, the power of the Hindoos was completely broken. 
Such of the native chiefs as were permitted to govern their 
hereditary dominions paid tribute ; but the largest portion of 
the country appears to have been under a direct Mahomedan 
administration. Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish had reigned twenty- 
six years with honour, and forms another instance of self- elevation 
by bis talent, from his originally low condition. 

Rookn-ood-deen, the eldest son of the late king, was governor of 
Budaoon, and was at Dehly on his father’s death. He # 

was crowned without opposition on May 1, 1235, but drt'u Perozc, 
at once abandoned himself to every species of licenti- 
ousness, of which the consequences were immediately 
apparent in several serious rebellions. Ilia mother, a cruel woman, 
virtually conducted the administration ; but the nobles of the 
kingdom were so disgusted with the conduct both of the mother 
and son, that they put forward Ruzeea Sooltana, his eldest sister, 
to supersede him ; and the princess, having put herself at the head 
of an army and marched against him, he was delivered up to her, 
and placed in confinement. Ruzeea Sooltana was no aiHl 

ordinary woman. It is rare among the families of ,jy 

En stern princes to find any example of vigour or Sooltana. 
heroism in the female members ; but Ruzeea possessed both in an 
eminent degree. Ferisllta writes of her, comparing her Her cllv 
with the late king’s sons : — ‘ She had a man’s head and dieter, 
heart, and was better than twenty such sons ;’ she had no fault, 
‘ but that she was a woman.’ She was well educated, and had 
been her father’s constant companion ; and while engaged in his 
(iwalior campaign, he had appointed her his regent at the capital. 
She was well acquainted not only with the routine of ordinary cur- 
rent affairs, but with the political transactions of the State. After 
her assumption of the royal authority she gave public audiences, sat 
in the royal seat, and transacted all business in public. Such a 
person must needs have had, and perhaps made, many enemies, and 
there were many intrigues against her ; but for a time she succeeded 
in breaking them up, and in establishing full order in .the State 
and its most distant dependencies. The princess was unmarried, 
and the favour with which she regarded her master of the horse, 
who was permitted to lift her on her horse when she rode out, 
gave offence to many. ,» 

In the year 1239, the popular feeling was expressed in the re- 
bellion of the Viceroy of Lahore ; but the queen marched promptly 
against him, and reduced hiuf to obedience. A second revolt was 
that of Mullik Altoonia Toork, governor of Bituiida. In proceed- 
ing thither from Lahore, the Toorky chiefs of the army mutinied, 
and carried the queen to Altoonia, by whom she was detained, 
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and to whom she was shortly after married. Meanwhile the 
Tiietjneen Prince Beiram, her brother, had been elected kin#, and 
niurncs when the queen inarched from Bitunda, to re-esta- 
js deposed by blish her authority, at the head of an army which 
she and her husband had collected, they were met by 
She attempts the forces of Beiram, and after a severe action the 
power, lnit queen was defeated. She rallied her army, however, 
but Avas defeated finally on August 24, 1240. In her 
jvu to death, flight from the fatal field of Keith ill, the unfortunate 
,m lady and her husband were taken prisoners, and put to 

death, on November 14 of the same year. Kuzeea Begum Sooltana 
had reigned three and a half years. 


power, lnit 
in defeated 


li'it to death, 
1 239. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE SLAVE KINGS OE J)EHLY {c(mtinvcd), A. I). 1230 TO 1288. 


Moi/.-ood-deen Beiram ascended the throne on April 21, 1230-40, 
but in An unquiet reign of two years displayed no 
hr.!™™' of ability. On November 22, 1241, the Moghuls, ad vanc- 
Jloiema ing from (lliuznv, had seized Lahore; the viceroy had 
i"dS la * and ^ ie Vekhtyar-ood-deen, was dispatched 

from Dehly to oppose them at the head of such troops 
ns could be collected. When the danger was past, as the Moghuls 
did not remain, the vizier formed a plot to depose the king: and 
l pr ned 011 re ^ urn 1° Dehly besieged the capital, which, after 

Mid put a long siege, was taken on May 10, 1241, and the king 

tn en! ’■ imprisoned and afterwards put to death. lie had reigned 

MusnmHi little more two years, lie was succeeded by Alla-ood- 

MKceeda. ( j een Musaood, son of Rookn-ood-deen, whose reign 

of four years is remarkable only for two partial invasions by the 
Moghuls — one of Bengal by way of Tibet, the other of a part of the 
Punjab — both of which Avere repelled by the local authorities. 
Musaood entered upon a career of detestable profligacy and 
cruelty, and the nobles at court, wearied of his vices, requested his 
uncle Nasir-ood-deen to come to the capital. On his 

Beiram 1 

deposed, arrival, on June 10, 1246, he found the king already 

si deposed, and in confinement, where he remained till 

his death. 

Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, in many respects, was a remarkable 
Nnsir-ood- character. He was the son of Shuinsh-ood-deen Alt* 


Imprisoned 

Mid put, 

to death. 
AUn-ood-def 

Musaood 

succeeds. 


co'.dB, me. government of Bengal, but was too young to undertake 
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the charge. The widow of his father, who was not his mother, 
bad confined him ; but he was released by King Musaood, and 
appointed to the government of Pyraich, which he conducted in 
,m able manner. His personal habits were very 

• i , . . . . . r . , HIh habile 

simple ; and during Ins imprisonment lie Jiad supported and fi»- 
liimself by making copies of the Koran, an occupation rat er ‘ 
which he never abandoned. Ferial) ta writes of him, that he had 
but one wife, whom he obliged to do all homely offices, refusing 
even the assistance of a servant; and when she complained one d#y 
of having burnt her lingers in baking bread, he exhorted her to 
persevere and God would reward her ; as for himself, he wtls only 
a trustee of the State funds, and would allow of no extra expenses. 
If the king had been earlier employed in large public affairs, as 
bis father intended, it is probable he would have made a better 
ruler, and trusted less to others ; nevertheless, bis reign brought 
no disaster on the State, and his virtuous private character was an 
admirable contrast to the profligate princes who had preceded him. 

Having removed some of the oldest and most disaffected officers 
from frontier posts, he replaced them by others, and Tllt> art(Mlf 
thus established powerful and harmonious garrisons on in* goveru- 
t he west, whence Moghul invasions might be appre- 
hended. He then reduced many of the petty Hindoo princes of 
the Dooab, or tract between the Ganges and Jumna, to obedience ; 
and, between 1247 and 1250, the territory between Mai wah and 
the Jumna, with the greater part of Hajpootana, was thoroughly 
subjected. In the principality of Nurwur, in llundelkund, he was 
opposed by the rajah, according to Ferislita, at the head of 5,000 
horse ami 200,000 foot ; and though the numbers mav be exag- 
gerated, they go far to establish the extent of the opposition which 
the king had to encounter in the subjugation of a partially con- 
quered and martial people. It was an interesting circumstance of 
the year 1250, that Sheer Khan, the viceroy in charge of the 
western frontier, availed himself of an opportunity of driving the 
Moghuls out of Ghuzny, and taking possession of it in the name of 
the king. Another incursion by them into the Punjab was also 
repelled. In spite of some domestic intrigues and minor cam- 
paigns, the king seems to have enjoyed peace till 1258, when the 
Me^fateesand other Kajpoot tribes broke into rebellion, Rebellion » f 
and were only subjected after a great loss»of life on theMcw :u»*i-» 
both sides ; and in the same year, an envoy from the prince of the 
Moghuls arrived and was entertained with great honour N#flIrood 
and splendour. On February 18, 12(15-0. the king, who tUvudie*, 
had been long suffering from disease, died. ^ 

It is doubtf ll whether he left any children, for none are men- 
tioned bv the Mahomedan historian ; and Gheias-ood- 
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succeeds 

bltn. 


daen Bulbun, who had been vizier during the twenty years of 
the late king’s reign, ascended the throne without 
opposition. 

Gheias-ood-deen had, like other great, men of the time, been 
Origin of originally aToorkv slave. In his youth he had belonged 
GiieiHB-ood- to Altmisli I., and hod raised himself to the highest 
dffci!* rnnka \ n the State. His court, after his accession, wits 
esteemed the most dignified and learned in Asia; and he gave 
rejfuge to no less than fifteen princes of Central Asia, who had 
been dispossessed of their dominions by the Moghuls, and allotted 
The Tmrfnid- to each ft sumptuous establishment at Dehly. The 
etiquette of his court was very strict, and his public 
oVpoiS Vc 11 ce ceremonies and processions the most magnificent that 
morality. bad ever been seen in India. In his early youth lie 
bad been addicted to wine : but after his accession to the throne, 
be not only gave up the use of it, but prohibited its sale or manu- 
facture in his dominions, while be repressed all public immorality 
with the utmost strictness, and not un frequently with cruelty, 
ftenewni In 1290, the year of his accession, the Mewatees again 
Lf h ii!e° n rebelled, but were hunted down, and put to death 
>“ sa,ld indiscriminately, while the greater part of their coun- 
auhduod. try was cleared of forest, and cultivated. Several 
other rebellions were suppressed with equal severity and effect. 
It will be remembered that Sheer Khnn, an officer of great 
bravery and merit, had been placed in charge of the western 
frontier by the late king. In 1207 he died, and the king ap- 
pointed his eldest son and heir, the Prince Mahomed, as Sheer 
insurrection Khan’s successor. Ilis fate will be related hereafter, 
in ncugai The greatest rebellion during the king’s reign was that 
s| KiUd in 1279, of Toghral Khan, viceroy of Bengal, who had 
assumed the title of king. Two successive expeditions sent 
against him had failed ; at last the king, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, proceeded in person to Bengal ; and Mullik Mokunder, 
i it of one officers, having discovered the rebel camp, 

Muiiik charged into it at the head of only forty men, and in 
Mok under, own ^ en j. 0 f aU( ii ence C ut down the rebel’8 ad- 

herents, but Toghral himself escaped. This strange and desperate 
exploit so terrified the rebels, who considered the king’s army 
was upon them, that* they fled. Toghral, however, was pursued 
and killed. When the king arrived next day, he reproved 
Mullik Mokunder for his rashness, but afterwards rewarded him. 
On all concerned in this rebellion, however, he poured out his 
cruel ox ecu u ^ m08 ^ vengeance. Nor were even women and chil- 
tiong jn dren spared; and after his return to Dehly, executions 
Bengal. mogt crue j character were inflicted upon those 
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who had been taken prisoners, or who were sent from Bengal. In the 
end, however, on a remonstrance being made by the law officers 
and religious men of the court, the king desisted from his bar- 
barous conduct. 

Some time after this event, the Prince Mahomed arrived from 
Lahore on a visit to his father, but had not been with 

i*i ’ t* . Death of 

linn three months when news readied him of a serious Prmw 
incursion of the Moghuls. The prince departed to his 
post, engaged the Moghuls, and defeated them : but in a chance 
medley at the close of the action was killed. The death of hifi 
beloved son had the effect of completely prostrating the king, now 
upwards of eighty years of ago, and he sank gradually. Believing 
himself on his death-bed, be sent for bis second son Kurra Khan, 
then governor of Bengal, in order to nominate him as his suc- 
cessor ; but finding bis father better than be expected, Kurra 
Khan returned to Bengal without taking leave of him, which so 
incensed the old king, that he invited his grandson, Kei-khoosroo, 
from Mooltan, and made a will in his favour. A few oiioim-owi- 


days afterwards, being upwards of eighty years of age, 
the king expired, having reigned in great splendour 
and glory for twenty-one years. 


dt'c’ii Multm 
dies, Uirtti. 
M;ir|L r iirt*L 
quern of 
Seutl.'imi. 


n 


His disposition of the kingdom was not however carried out. 
The nobles were apprehensive that Kurra Khan would K<li . kn , l/(< i 
dispute it and thus raise a civil war, and Kei-kobad, his crowIlcd - 
son, then in Dehly, was selected and crowned, Kei-khoosroo 
retiring to his government of Mooltan. Kei-kobad was a hand- 


some and engaging youth, who had been brought up with great 
strictness by bis father, and expectations were formed from his 
previous character that he would prove a good king. These, 
however, were sorely disappointed, for he gave himself up to 
a course of riotous debauchery, which was encouraged by the 
vizier, Nizam-ood-deen, who retained the executive power 
in bis bands. The principal events of the short reign of Kei- 
kobad were an invasion by tho Moghuls, which was repelled, and 
followed by the execution of all the Mogliul officers 

. . n ... The MorImiI 

in the royal service, on pretence or their complicity officers imt 

With their countrymen : and the visit of the king’s 
father, Kurra Ivhan, to Dehly, which, though it caused appre- 
hensions of a war between them at tirst, exiled amicably and even 


affectionately, Kurra Khan warning his son as he departed 
homewards against the designs of his vizier. For a time the 
advice of his father wavS observed by Kei-kobad, but he Theviner 
was again thrown into the vortex of pleasure by the min- i >ol8oned * 
ieter, and failing to check his power, effected his death 
by poison trough parties who were inimical to him. p*nuj»ii. 
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His excesses had, however, so entirely ruined the constitution of the 
young- king, that lie became paralytic, and the executive power of 
the kingdom fell into the hands of three nobles, of whom Mullik 
Julal-ood-deen Feroze, of the lvhiljy tribe, was the chief. After 
a brief struggle between the rivals for superiority, Julal-ood-deen 
„ ,, , , prevailed: and at his instigation, the king, who was 

Kei IcoMd f . . ... i ,• i 

mimiered, lying helpless m his country palace, was soon afterwards 
murdered by a Tartar, whose father had been unjustly 
executed. This event happened in the year 1288, and with it 
r the dynasties of the slave kings ceased to exist. Julal- 

i. ood-deeii Khiljv was proclaimed king, and to ensure his 
Nirimifisiv p°sitioii, caused the infant son of Kei-kobad, who was in 
his power, to be put to death. From A. I). 1 20b to 128JS 

JulMl-onil- . . .... 

der» Kiuijy a period ot eighty three years, ten kings, originally 
binli. nLS slaves, and their descendants, lmd reigned over India. 


Cl I A IT FIl VII. 

op tiii; kiuuv on uiim.zyk dynasty of duiii.y, 
a.d. 12*8 to 1:10-1. • 

The Khiljies were a tribe who, according to Ferishta, had been 
driven from Toorkistan and had settled in the mountains west of 
the Punjab, where they still remain. P>eing a warlike race, many 
of them entered the service of the kings of Ghuzuy and of India, 
f and among them some rose to high ollices. Julal-ood- 
jhIhi-oihi* deen was the son of the governor of Samara, and had 
ijot-n Ki»iij>. r j sen i n to favour with the late king, by whom lie was 
promoted ; but he was already advanced in age, being seventy 
years old when he became king; and be seems to have undertaken 
the office, for it was to him little more, Avith much distrust of his 
own powers. He professed great humility, lie would not ascend 
His court and ^ ie throne, or ride into the court of the palace ; and his 
lubiu. elevation produced no change in relation to his inti- 
mate associates, whom he entertained without pomp or ceremony 
as he had been used to do. l)ehly became a point of attraction 
for all the learned men of Asia; and poets, musicians, and singers 
were liberally patronised and rewarded. Ameor Khoosroo, one of 
the sweetest of Persian poets, was ennobled and made librarian to 
the king. In the suppression of the first rebellion against him, 
Julal-ood-deen displayed such entire absence of revengeful feeling, 
that his courtiers, only used to the wholesale executions of former 
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reigns, remonstrated with him. ‘My friends,’ he replied, quietly* 
4 1 am now old, and I wish to go down to the grave Anecdote ot 
without shedding more blood.’ I lis courtiers, however, llis dcuuni '*‘ 
were partly in the right. The people were unused to such clem- 
ency, and sadly took advantage of it : crime of all descriptions 
increased ; many of the governors of provinces were rebellious ; 
ttnd a conspiracy was set on loot to dethrone him. At a meeting of 
its members, one of them retired secretly and gave information t<> 
the king, who sent a party of h;s guards, and the conspirators were 
brought into the royal presence. They expected no less 
than death ; but the king, drawing his sword, flung it lnm'nf 
before them, and challenged the boldest to use it against Cu,1: ' 1 " IHtori *- 
him. One of them replied, that the king should not care for 
words spoken under the influence of wine, and all prostrated 
themselves before the monarch, who forgave them. 

Nevertheless, it could not he concealed that the king's great 

lenity was causing much mischief as well as disquiet 
. Sidy Mow la, n 

in the provinces. Sidy Mowla, a celebrated Dervish, iktviki,. 

was executed for a plot, against the king's life : and his 
curse as he died, against him and his posterity, seems to have 
a H'octed the king very deeplv. The year 1201 was one of severe 
famine, in which thousands perished, and the king's eldest son, 
Khan Khanan, fell a victim to an existing epidemic, both of 
which events were attributed by the superstitious to the execution 
of the holy Denish. The king, however, seems to have at last 
roused himself to a sense of duty, and marched against, the rebels 
in Malwah : but the campaign was inconclusive, owing to his 
aversion to bloodshed. 

In the following year, 1202, however, he repelled, with much 
vigour, an invasion of the Moghuls, and one of their chiefs joined 
the king with .’>.000 of his followers, and received his daughter in 
marriage. Fcrishta mentions incidentally, that these Moghuls 
became Mahomedans, which proves that that faith had not as yet 
been received in some of the distant provinces of Northern Asia. 

In 1 200, the king marched into Malwah, which was reduced 
obedience, and his nephew, Alla-ood-deen, now rising ^ ( 
into notice, reduced the Hindoos of Dhilsa and other 
districts in Central India, for which he was rewarded ret * Ll<d * 
with the government of Dude, in additiod to that of his own 
province. Encouraged by his success, Alla-ood-deen now requested 
permission to make nn expedition southwards, into countries as vet 
impenetrated by the Mahomedans ; and with 8,000 horse Expedition 
set out, in the year 1204, for the Deccan. Alla-ood-deen 
evidently marched by the line ofSmigor and.Iubbulpoor, IK ' ccun > 
for he debouched from the tableland of Central India faeSTviiu 
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ty the passes into llerar, upon its capital, Ellichpoor, then held, 
according to tradition, by the Hindoo, or Jain rajah, Eel, who was 
, a feudatory of the rajahs of Ddotnirh. A severe en- 
Hindoo* near gagement took place on the plain between Ellichpoor 
iiiMi\iofciita and the hills, and the memory of tlie field of combat 
is still preserved by the mounds of the Mahomedan 
soldiers hilled in the action, which are called ‘CJimj Shaheed,’ or 
ihe heaps of the martyrs. From Ellichpoor, the young leader 
pushed on rapidly to Deogurh, the impregnable stronghold of the 
inscription dadow or Yadiiva rajahs, who then held sway over the 
«»f DeosMt ii. country of Maharashtra. This place had originally been 
a ecmieal hill, rising out of the plain, and separated rather more 
than a mile from the tableland to the north. Its sides all round 
lmd been scarped perpendicularly for 1:50 feet, probably at the 
period of the excavation of the cave temples of El lorn ; a broad 
ditch had been excavated round the bill, and there was no passage 
to its summit but through a tunnel which, commencing in the 
ditch, bad been led through the interior of the hill itself, which 
was composed of solid trap-rock. Such a work was unique in 
India then, as it is at present; it was utterly inaccessible, and in 
itself impregnable ; but the city at its foot, where the rajah dwelt, 
was an open one. , 

Alla-ood-deen could make no impression on tlie fort; but lie 
bcleagured the city, and though it was stoutly defended hv Earn I.)eo, 
the rajah, as long as provisions lasted, yet lie was ultimately 
obliged to capitulate. The rajah, after informing Alla-ood-deen 
( that he had been taken unawares, ottered 1 ,o()0 pounds 
*, rept.stmns weight of gold as a ransom for the place, with a quan- 
urnkeii by hi* titv of precious stones ; and the Mahoniednns consented 
pon; to withdraw. At this juncture, the rajah’s son, Shun- 

kul IWo, arrived with the main army, and repudiated his father’s 
negotiations. An action therefore ensued, in which the Mahome- 
dans would have been defeated hut for the oHicer left at Ddogurh, 
who, with a thousand horse, retrieved the day; the Mahomedans 
».hoiK rallying, drove the Hindoos from the field with heavy 
defined. loss, and the siege was resumed. It was in vain that, 
the rajah protested he had had no hand in his son’s conduct. 

Alla-ood-deen was inexorable as to further payment for 
unai ransom. rangom . a fl ( j j n end consented to receive pearls, 
diamonds, precious stones, silver, and pieces of silk of a value 
Ellichpoor which seems almost incredible, but without question 
ceded. must have been very great ; Ellichpoor and its depen- 
dencies were also ceded. 

Meanwhile, no news had been received of Alla-ood-deen’s pro- 
gress, and the king, becoming anxious, marched to Gwalior, where 
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Hying reports reached him of the success of the expedition. It 
was then debated whether Alla-ood-deen should be intercepted, 
and obliged to give up his plunder, or permitted to return to 
Kurra; but the lting, with his accustomed unsuspiciousness, pro- 
tested against the former, and in due time Alla-ood- 
deen reached Kurra safely. Almas Bey, the brother of returns to 
Alla-ood -deen, an officer in the king's confidence, had, 
however, conspired against his sovereign in his brother’s interest, 
and represented to Alla-ood-deen that the king really desired his 
death. 

This seems to have suggested the infamous course whirl! Alla- 
ood-deen pursued. The aged king was invited to Kurra, and 
having no suspicion, and being anxious to meet his nephew after 
his perilous expedition, went slightly attended, in a barge, by the 
(imges. As lie disembarked from his vessel, Alla-ood-deen met 
him with a show of the greatest affection ; but while the king wa- 
caressing him and leading him back to the barge, two of Alla-ood- 
deen’s guards, ata signal from him, fell upon the old man juiai-omi- 
and murdered him. This event happened on July 10, derecil'Viw:.. 
1205. There were many who now remembered the MIC | iaP | 
curse of the Dervish, and believed it fully fulfilled, not 
only as regarded the actual murderer, but afterwards in timKasi. 
tiie person of Alla-oo(f-deen himself, who, though at first fortunate, 
and even glorious, ended his days in misery. 

Alla-ood-deen did not at once become king. The Queen-Dowager, 
on receiving news of the murder, placed the crown Ti.eQm»cu 
on the head of her youngest soil, and seated him on the I^'s^imr 
throne. The real heir, however, was his elder brother, 

Arkullv Khan, then in his government at Mooltan, but 
lie declined to eome to the capital. Alla-ood-deen, whose pro- 
ject had been to establish an independent kingdom in Oudh, 
now aspired to the throne itself, and marched upon a1UuikJ 
Dehly, where the voimg king at first opposed him ; but marches 

» * ^ - 1 * ' < 1 ] J Pclilv, 

seeing resistance would be futile, left the city with his 
mother and the royal treasures, and proceeded rapidly khiVmnrchcB 
in the direction of Mooltan. Alla-ood-deen did not Mooiun. 
follow him, but entering Dehly with great pomp, was 
crowned king about the end of 120(5. Ills great object 
at first seems to have been to obliterate the memory 
ei his treachery to Ins uncle by unlimited largesse to the Wallace 
mob of Dehly, and as Ferishta writes, 1 He w r ho ought EnKUaVat" 
to have neen received with detestation, became the ob- Kli,lu,g - 
ject of admiration to those who could not see the blackness of bis 
deeds through the splendour of his muni licence.’ lie next de- 
spatched a force to Mooltan, under his brother Aluf Khan, who 
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laid siege to the place for two months, when it was given up by 
Two of the the troops, who made over to him Arkully Khan and 
late kiiiu’s Kudr Khan, the late king’s sons, on condition that their 
M lives should be spared, and with these eapti\ es he set out 
minded ami for Dehly. Ry the way he received his brother's 
rut to dtath. or( j ers ^ () blind the two princes; and after this bar- 
barous act, they were confined in the fort of Hansy, and soon 
afterwards put to death. 

•Alla-ood-deen's position was now secure, and he commenced an 
earnest, and in many respects at first, a beneficial, 
UtTii'H iro- government ; and from the varied and romantic events 
mm nt. tbe several expeditions into Southern 

India, as yet unknown to the Mahomedans, and t lie strange 
character of the king himself, the reign of Alla-ood-deen is 
one of the most interesting of the early Mahoinedan sovereigns 
of India. All the weakness and irresolution of the previous 
reign was quickly redeemed. A force was sent to Guzerat under 
a iuiwii . Khan, in 1207, and Anhulwara was again taken, 

in oti/A-ntt,’ The rajah, Rai Kuvruu, fh*d : hut his beautiful wife, 
Kowla I levy, and all his family and treasure, fell into 
the bands of the Mahomedans. The rich city of Cambay was 
held to ransom, and a vast sum obtained,; and Aluf Khan oh- 
Mnrrit'x the taiiied a slave named Kafoor from a merchant there, 
//il.'rn of who afterward h became famous. On the return of the. 
(iiizrnu. expedition to Dehly, Alla-ood-deen became enamoured 
of the Rajpoot queen, and married her. 

The Guzerat campaign was no sooner ended, than the king had 
to encounter a Very dangerous invasion of the Moghuls, 

1 1 1 v-mie Jmiuu with 200,000 horse, under Kootloogh Khan. Thev drove 
the inhabitants of the country before them, who crowded 
TurkUh'eni- i 11 * 0 hhdilv, and the peril of absolute famine was added 
I,lre * to that by the enemy, llis counsellers would have had 

the king retreat ; but he had received reinforcements, and at the 
head, as Kerishta writes, of .‘>00,000 horse and 2,700 elephants, 
marched out of the city. The action which ensued was bravely 
fought on both sides; but the Moghuls were forced to retreat, and 
evacuated India, with the same expedition they had entered it. 
Elated with his prosperity, Alla-ood-deen now entertained the idea 
of propagating a new fAitii of his own, and of conquering the world 
like Alexander ; but these wild projects were after awhile aban- 
doned, and in 1200 he undertook a campaign against Runtunbhore, 
in which he was severely wounded and left for dead by his nephew, 
Kookn Khan, wlio, reporting the king’s death iu camp, ascended 
the throne. Meanwhile, Alla-ood-deen had recovered, and though 
barely able to sit his horse, repaired to camp tf where he was re- 
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ceived with enthusiasm ny the soldiery, and Kookn Khan, who 
Imd fled, was taken and beheaded. In the sequel the u-,„tuni»ii..re 
fort of Rimtunbhore was carried by storm ; but the SJ*r 
king's cruel nature was only satisfied by the execution todoatil - 
of those who hud so bravely defended it. 

His dominions being at peace, Alla-ood-deen turned his atten- 
tion to civil atlairs. lie had been reproached with an The nvii ad- 
undue use of wine, and he not only destroyed all he ,n,nislr:,, i ,,n * 
possessed, but actually prohibited its use throughout his dominions. 
The roads were rendered secure, and highway robberies ceased, 
introduced changes in the collection of revenue, by enhancing the 
demand to half the value of the produce, which created much dis- 
tress ; but under the bigoted application of the tenets of the Koran, 
there was little mercy then shown to Hindoos. The rich, however, 
of both denominations, wen* called upon to give up their wealth, 
and the king's extortions created immense dissatisfaction and un- 
popularity; nor was there a department of the State, or of trade 
and commerce, or condition of social existence, which the king’s 
curious edicts, some salutary and others mischievous, did not 
aiVect. His character in this, and in many other respects, strongly 
resembles that of Tippoo Suoltan, and much of hi* capricious and 
ill-regulated policy proceeded, if not from infinity, at least from his 
want of education. inMie course of the year R>0.\> lie 
dispatched an army, by way of JVngal, to Wumngul, wurunffui, 
the capital of Telingana, and then ruled over bv the 
Xaraputty branch of tin* Andhra dynasty ; for his own expedition to 
Heognrh had, in fact, opened the way to the Mahomedan conquest 
of the South of India. \\ it h other troops at his disposal, he under- 
took a campaign against ( ’hit tore, in Rajpoot ana, which was 

reduced, and thence he would have proceeded into the 
. , . . .... . . A renewed 

Deccan; but receiving intelligence ot an invasion bv inv*- 

20,000 Moghul horse, he returned to Dehly. Here for M<> "' 
a time he was in a sore strait, for half his army was gone to the 
South of India, and the Moghuls plundered unchecked up to the 
very gates of the capital. At length a sudden panic T) ^ (r 
seemed to possess them, for all at once they retreated unexpected 
precipitately to their own country. It is most pro- 
hable, perhaps, that they were sated with plunder ; but in 
1004, Ali Reg Moghul, with 40,000 horse, penetrated M ] { ^ 
as far as Amroha, in ltajpootana ; but was defeated with fw»i»d in 
heavy loss by Togbluk Khan, governor of the Punjab. H ^ poot:uia * 
file two Moghul leaders and 0,000 soldiers were taken prisoners, 
and were all, as Ferishta states, put to dentil. One of the most 
romantic incidents of this reign was the escape of the No ,,i ecou 
Rajah of Chittore from confinement in Dehly. lie had tIuct0i * 
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u beautiful daughter, whom the king demanded as the price of his 
Kinross of release. The rajah feigned consent, and on the terms 
Ohio ore. being communicated to the princess, she determined on 

making them the means of her father’s release. She therefore pro- 
ceeded towards Dehly, being furnished with the king's pass to visit 
her father, and when near the city, tilled litters with some devoted 
adherents as if they had been her female attendants. All were 
admitted unsuspiciously to the place where her father resided, 
v;hen the guards were overpowered, and horses having been pre- 
viously prepared, the father and daughter rode through the city 
and ef^caped. The rajah recovered Chittore, which lie afterwards 
retained, becoming tributary to the King, and furnishing a con- 
tingent of 6,000 horse and 10,000 foot to the royal army. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

TIIE K Hir.JV DYNASTY OF 1)10 II LY (cOTiehuU(l ) , 
A.D. 1306 TO 13J1. 


Hit* attack, 
ami are 
jairsued to 
Kalxat! ami 
Ulmzny. 


Is the year 1306 a.d. a fresh invasion of Moghuls occurred ; hut 
laoaAn. they were intercepted by Ciliary lleg Toghluk, on the 
Ab'lumUnva- banks of the Indus, and sorely defeated, while nn-st of 
*i."i defeated, -the survivors perished in the deserts of Central Asia on 
their return. The captives sent to Delily were, as before, pi it to 
death by the king, and a pillar built of their skulls; but even 
They renew these severe losses did not deter them, and once again in 
the same year the Moghuls appeared, only to be defeated 
bv Toghluk, who, on this occasion, pursued them into 
Kabool and (ihuzny, and every year afterwards levied 
heavy contributions from those cities, which restrained Moghul 
incursions for many years afterwards. 

Tn the year 1300 a n., as Bum 1)&>, the rajah of D^ogurh, 
Expedition <>f had neglected to send his tribute for three years, an 
/oor to lift- expedition against him was determined on ; andMullik 
ih-ccan. lm j£ ft f 00 r, the eunuch slave who had been purchased at 
Robert Bruce Cambay, and who had by this time risen to high rank 
Scotland. and favoun, was selected to command it. Nor did he 
disappoint the expectations the king had formed of him. 100,000 
horse marched from Dehly under his command, and their numbers 
were increased by quotas from several provinces on the route. 
Kowla D<$vy, the king’s wife, urged that her favourite daughter, 
IhSwul DAvy, whom she bad left with her husband, should, if possi- 
ble, be returned to her ; and this formed the object of a special 
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lit. tack upon Kurrun Rai, rajah of Guzerat, who had refused to give 
her up. Aluf Khan, who liad defeated the rajah in several skir- 
mishes, now found that he had escaped him and gone to Ddogurh, 
taking his daughter with him, whom he had promised in marriage 
to Shunkul Deo, the son of the rajah. This event gave Aluf Khan 
great concern, as lie could find no track of the fugitive. He never- 
theless proceeded in the direction of Dtsogurh, and while halting 
for two days in the vicinity of the caves of Ellora, which me 
about eight miles from the fort, a party of dOO of his men, xvlpi 
had gone to see the caves, came suddenly on a body of n.*wui iv-vy. 
Hindoo horse, which proved to be the escort of Ddwul 
D«$vy herself; and in the skirmish which ensued, she {J^ednrlr 
was captured and taken to Aluf Khan's camp, who, Eiiom. 
well knowing the importance of his prize, returned to Dehly, 
where the princess was restored to her mother. Soon si,<> is takun 
after her arrival, the king’s son, Khizr Khan, fell in love ? ‘" d 

with her, and the parties were married with great K ! ian * 
pomp. This event formed the subject of a beautiful 8,m - 
poem bv Ameer Ivhoosroo, the poet- ‘laureate at the Dehly court, 
which still survives. 

Meanwhile Mullik Kafoor had proceeded to Deogurh, where the 
rajah, being in no condition to oppose him, welcomed 
him hospitably, and leturned to Delily with him, where Kafoor »t 
In* was received with all honour, and had titles with an Du,gurb ' 
estate conferred upon him, his expenses on return being also 
paid. This honourable, treatment completely ensured the fidelity 
of the Rajah of Ddogurh during his life. 

It will be remembered that the king had despatched in the 
yearldOd an expedition against the Hindoo kingdom 
of Wurungul by wav of Rengal. This, however, failed. Expedition 

, , ; 7 1 of Mullik 

ami the army was obliged to retreat alter severe sutler- Kafoor r» 
iugs. In I GO 4 . therefore, another expedition was JJj£ uugu1, 
placed under command of Mullik Kafoor, to invade Edward ii. 
Wurungul by the route of Ddogurh, which succeeded, 
though not without a brave resistance, from Luddur 
Deo, its rajah. Altera long siege, the fort of Wur- 
ungul wms captured ; and the rajah made terms by the payment 
of a heavy sum of money, besides consenting to pay tribute an- 
nually. On his return to Dehly, Mullik Kafior was re- Expedition 
ceived with great rejoicings, and in the year following Sumoo«ira 
he again proceeded southwards, to reduce the Hiudoo uuo - 
State of DwaraSumoodra, in the Carnatic, of the power Rhodes 
and wealth of which he had received information in the Knighte Jf* 
Deccan. Hwara Sumoodra was the capital of the Hoi 8t,Jobu * 
Bala or Belial kingdom, which has been brought to notice in 
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Chapter XIV 7 . 11k. I. It had survived the destruction of the Chaliik- 
yas of Kulyan, by the Yaddvds of Deogurli, and was iu the 
highest state of prosperity. On his arrival at Ddogurh, Mullik 
Kafoor found that the old rajah, Ram l)eo, was dead, and had 
been succeeded by his son fSlmnkul I)t5o, who was not as well 
affected to the Mahomedans as his father had been; but Mullik 
Kafoor pressed on, and finally reached the sea-coast of Malabar, 
where he built a mosque to commemorate the event. The Belial 
kingdom was easily overpowered; Ihvara Sumoodra, its capital, was 
sacked, and the magnificent temple of Seeva there, though uncom- 
pleted, severely injured. The temple still exists in much of its 
original beauty and perfection, oneofthe most admirable specimens 
of florid Hindoo architecture in India. The booty obtained bv 
Mullik Kafoor was immense ; .‘>12 elephants, 20, (XX) horses, and 

9(3,000 maunds of gold are stated by Ferishta; an 

Immense 7 n - . 7 . 

booty oi>- amount which appears incredible : but it is a curious 

circumstance that no silver was found ; the idols, orna- 
ments public and private, and plate, being all of beaten gold. 

It will be remembered that many of the Moghuls who had been 
captured became converts to Mahomedanism, and the king had 
taken them into his service. For some unaccountable reason, 
ah Moffhuis however, he conceived an aversion to them, and dis- 
sVvhVput* charged them. In their distress, some of the most 
to death. desperate conspired against him, which, becoming 
known, the whole were put to death, to the number of 15,000, 
in a single duv, no one daring to remonstrate with the king 
against such barbarity. The spoils of the south, with the punctual 

collection of the increased revenue, had filled Deftly 
IiM*rpns*e of ‘ 

w.aitiiin with wealth; and the number ol public buildings, 

1Kllly * mosques, mausoleums, and colleges which were built, 
exceeded those of any previous period. The magnificence of the 
king’s dominions was now at its zenith, and with it, the king’s 
temper, always eccentric, began to alter. Instead of directing 
public affairs himself, he gave them over to Mullik Kafoor: and 
he appointed bis own sons, still mere children, to offices of the 
highest trust, which bad to be managed by corrupt deputies. 

Mullik Kafoor seems, however, to have been by no means easy 
Thini er- hi his elevated position, and in l.‘>12 proposed that he 
c;~ f should be sent again to the Deccan to receive the royal 
K.ifnor, 1313 . tribute. On bis arrival at Ddogurli, be found Shunkul 
Deo in rebellion; but be was quickly reduced, and put to death, 
and having again overrun the Carnatic, and received the tribute 
from Wurungul, dispatched the treasure to Dehly, remaining him- 
self at Ddogurh. The king’s infirmities were now fast gaining 
upon him, and he cou’d not live without his favourite. Mullik 
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Kafoor was therefore recalled ; and seeing the king’s con lition. 
conceived the project of succeeding him. To this end Tiirking 
it was necessary to alienate his affections from his sons, of Ji’un'i'k k* 
whom he was very fond. Klii/.r Khan, the eldest, though 
in some respects a wild and thoughtless youth, was against aim. 
yet much attached to his father, and when he heard of his illness, 
Vowed to walk from Ids seat of government to the capital as a 
penance, a feat he actually accomplished. Hut Mullik Kafoor’s 
plans against him were too deeply laid : and the prince, with his 
younger brother and their mother, was confined. To ^ ' 

add to the king’s vexations, (iuzerat broke into rebel- norisfonnm'd 
lion, ami the troops sent there were defeated. The insurrections 
llajpouts of C’hittore expelled the Mahomedans, and brt,lkout - 
Ilurpal Deo, the son-in-law of Ham Pt*o, of lhSogurh, revolted and 
defeated many of the Mahomedan garrisons in his ter- p| lUi ,, v 
litories. On receiving these accounts, writes Ferishta, km* of 
the king ‘ hit his own Mesh with fury;’ hut he had been 
stricken with mortal illness, and died on December 19, d.^VKhiijy 
a.i). l:>lf*>. “ k " s> ,m - 

After the king’s death Mullik Kafoor produced a deed, said to 
have been executed by the king, in which Oomur, his 
fourth son, was nominated successor, under the- regency oomur^ 
of Mullik Kafoor; and the hov was placed on the ' ' ^ 

tli rone. The two eldest princes, then imprisoned, were arc 
blinded; and the king’s thi'd son, Mooharuk, would ' n, “ l ‘ 
have been murdered but for his presence ot mind in distributing 
his jewels to the men sent for the purpose. These ruffians having 
quarrelled over their booty, the affair became known to the officer 
who commanded the royal guards, who attacked Mullik MuiiikK«r.>.>r 
Kafoor in his own apartments, and put him to death. » ,ut tU lt h - 
Tin; Prince Mooharuk was then proclaimed king, but 
was not crowned till March 'J~ t 1**17. Meanwhile wi,<> 
he had caused his brother Oomur to be blinded and hlm - 
confined. Ilis first measures were beneficial and just. Many 
captives were released, and all restrictions upon trade and agricul- 
ture removed ; hut he gave himself up to licentiousness, and the 
natural cruelty of his nature was hardly concealed. In l’»18 he 
marched to Pdogurh, with the purpose of chastising the rebel 
Tlurpal Deo, who was defeated, taken prisoner, and most inhumanly 
flayed alive. On his return to the capital the king’s excesses in- 
creased ; he was rarely sober, and perpetrated the most frightful 
cruelties. To such a length did his disgraceful conduct proceed, 
that, as Ferishta states of him, he used to dress himself constantly 
as a common actress, and go, with public women, to dance at the 
fouses of the nobility. 
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Mullik Khoosroo, originally a Hindoo slave, who had risen to 
the king’s favour, had been sent from Pdogurh with an army into 
the Carnatic, and the spoil he obtained was so great that he 
conceived the project of declaring independence in the Deccan. 
Though this became impossible, it did not prevent his conspiring 
against the king’s life, on his return to Del ly ; and the plot became 
so notorious, that the king was warned of it : but in vain ; and on 
Moobaruk the night of March 0, 1821, he was murdered by the 
murdered, conspirators, Mullik Khoosroo assisting in the act. Nor 
cm. were the conspirators content with the king’s death, 
km? IV * The royal princes, and the younger children of Alla-ood- 
Krime. deen, perished in the massacre, 'finis was the murder 
ot’ J ulal-ood-deen avenged according to the curse, and prophecy. 
The last days of Alla-ood-deen were terrible to all around him, 
and the conduct of his eon Moobaruk, according to Ferislita, was 
too shockingly indecent and profligate to he recorded. Next day 
Mullik Khoosroo ascended the throne, under the title of 
kiioosmo Nasir-ood-deen, and took Pewul Devy, the widow of 
;inii Khizr Khan, to himself; while everyone who had a 
kilter I'iilniiy pretension of relationship to the late king was put to 
Hiroycd death. News of this horrible revolution quickly spread 
Tite rhM*f« through the provinces, and Ghazy Peg Toghluk, the 
?7inT-iiHi :ii " ^ ^ mve viceroy of Lahore, and other chiefs, marched upon 
march <•» the capital. Mullik Khoosroo was not without courage 
1 and led the royal guards and such troops as he coulo. 

collect to oppose them; but before the hardy veterans of the 
frontier marches these effeminate soldiers hud no chance. Mullik 
^ Khoosroo was defeated oil the field of the Soorsuttv, 
defeated. aud fled ; but on August 22, 1821, wits captured in a 
Muiiik tomb, where he had concealed himself, and forthwith 
rut, to death, executed for his crimes. Ghazy I5eg Togliluk received 
4l " i ’ next day the congratulations of the nobles of the city, 

who presented him with the keys, and he accompanied them 
thither. On arriving at the Palace of the Thousand Minarets, he, 
as Ferishta writes, ‘ wept bitterly/ declared that he had been 


Mullik 
Khoosrno 
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induced to draw his sword only to rid the world of a monster, aud 
if none of the royal race survived, ho would serve 
Toghluk whoever among the nobility might be chosen king, 
rio ted king. qq 10 jniiltitjide, with a shout, cried that he only was fit 
to reign; that he who had often delivered them from the Moghuls, 
had now freed them from a horrible tyranny ; and thereupon, taking 
him up, they carried him into the great hall of audience, and 
seating him on the throne, hailed him as * Shah .Johan/ king of 
the world. It is difficult to imagine any scene of history more 
impressive and exciting than this. The dynasty of the Khiljies had 
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away in a storm of revolution and murder, nlt«*n b d urli 
non-ible excels and that of Toghluk took its phi-, amhM. the 
enthusiastic acclamations of a people who, as wilt have be. a 
observed, bad suffered h»» deeply and so b»ug. The Kliiljy dynasty 
bad continued from am. 1288 to 1321, or for thirty-throe years. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF Tint DYNASTY OF TOGIILUK, A.D. 1321 TO loot. » 

(ixiAZY lti.o Toghluk, on amending- the throne, did not adopt t lie 
proud title with which he had been hailed by the populace I,ri v " 
of Relily, but chose the more unassuming one of Rheias- Togiim-c. 
ood-deen. lie was a man of mature age and great experience, ns well 
ns personal courage. For many years lie had acted as viceroy of 
Lahore, and had charge of that important frontier from the Hima- 
layas to the borders of Sinde ; and his able services in repelling tiie 
frequent incursions of the Moghuls have been already noticed, llis 
first measures at once restored confidence*, and regularity 

7 ' - HishcIivi mid 

in the public administration of affairs was established, lumri.rnt. 
Codes of law were comjTiled and put in practice in the 
civil and criminal courts; ami under his care even the city itself, 
under all the repairs made by him, wore a new aspect. The 
western frontier was strengthened by forts and garrisons, and the 
incursions of the Moghuls for the present effectually oi».Tait.>im 
prevented. Deogurh and AVurungul had, however, re- ;mj 

'olfeil: and the king dispatched his eldest son, the " UiU “s ul - 
Prince Aluf Khan, to the Deccan with a large armv to restore 
order. Reogurh submitted; but Luddur Rco, rajah of Wiirungul, 
made a stout resistance in the field, and when obliged 1o retire 
into AVurungul, defended it desperately. i hiring the siege, a 
malignant epidemic — probably cholera — swept oil hundreds of the 
troops every day, which not only terrified the rest, but Morr.iiity 
prevented the siege operations ; and a fresh panic was 
caused by reports from Relily that there laid been a wunmgui, 
revolution, and the king was dead. Several of the officers actu- 
ally fled with their troops, and the prince wa# left in a v 1 , 1 , 1 , j* 
sore strait, lie retired from AVurungul, and of the MbauU< 
whole army only about 3,000 reached Relily. In two months, 
however, he bad organised "ft new force, and with it proceeded 
against AVurungul to redeem his honour, and with oreratioi,* 
more care and circumspection than on the first occa- 
sion. Reeder, afterwards to be the seat of a great uew«d. 

• I 
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monarchy, with Kowlas, and other strong places, were taken am/ 
vvurunuui garrisoned as the main army advanced ; and Wurungul 
Prince Aiuf fell in the siege which ensued. Luddur Deo and 

Kiinu. his family were sent to Dehlv, and Mahoinedan ollicers 
were appointed to govern the country, '/’lie complete success 
which had attended this expedition was the subject of great public 
rejoicing iu Dehlv, where, on his return, the J’rinee Aluf Khan 
was welcomed with enthusiasm. 

In ldlh> the king- visited his eastern frontier, and met there 
Kurra Khan, son of Gheias-ood-deen Bulbil n, who had retained his 
position as virtual king through all the revolutions. He was now 
cnnlirmed in his government, and allowed to assume the en>igns 
of royalty. The king returned to Dehlv in the month of February, 
where his son had prepared a pavilion for his reception, on the 
plain beyond the city. On the conclusion of the entertainments, 
obHns-ooii- the prince and the nobles, preceding the king, had just 
r!rMIiTntj!uy k left the building, when the roof fell in and the king 
»t 1 1 ieu, i32o. ftnc [ gome 0 f His attendants were killed. It is quite 
i-M.vnni H. possible that the occurrence was purely accidental ; but 

Knit? ol Eng- J . 1 

1 -uirt. there were many suspicions at the time that it was not so. 

J'erishta, however, after a cartd’ul review of the historians of the 
period, acquits the prince of design in the catastrophe. Gheias- 
ood-deen Toghluk had reigned four years find some months. 

The new king was one of the most accomplished men of his age. 

He was eloquent in speech, and his writings, especially 

Aluf Khan, or ... 1 . 1 . * . . T • 

.Miiimmrd ins letters, were models ot style and composition. His 
.veils him?' 0 memory was very retentive, and he had studied all the 
His rha- sciences of the period, especially mathematics and medi- 
T.uter. cine, with much exactness; and in remarkable cases 
had used to attend patients himself, and note down the progress 
of their complaints. lie had studied also the philosophy of the 
({reeks, and was fond of metaphysical discussions with learned 
men. Ilis own religious conduct was very strict ; lie omitted no 
prayers or ceremonials, and did not tolerate their omission by 
others. But, as Ferishta observes, ‘with all those admirable 
qualities, he was totally devoid of mercy, or of consideration for 
his people and Mr. Elphinstone speculates as to whether his 
nature had not a strong tincture of insanity. On his accession, 
when he assumed thu designation of Mahomed Toghluk, the king 
distributed immense largesses to his nobles and courtiers, and on 
one day expended more than 500,000/. sterling. 

Almost the first great event of his reign was a vast irruption of 
Irruption ot Moghuls, who could not be repressed, and who overran 
the MognuiB. the country up to Dehly without a check. In this 
instance the kino displayed an unaccountable and mischievous 
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weakuess, foreign to his character, in ransoming his dominions 
oy the payment of a vast sum of money, which, as Th(V min . 
was proved in the sequel, only stimulated the Moghuls mu.aymom. 
to renewed invasions. I his danger overcome, how- 
ever, the king marched to the Deccan, of which lie was very 
fond, and not only completely subjugated it, but returning, 
annexed Lukhnow and Chittagong. These successes were, how- 
ever, more nominal than real; for the internal administration of 
affairs was deeply neglected ; the currency had become „ , • 

1 v . •' 1 General 

so debased, that copper, instead of silver, became the m-prii <*t and 
circulating medium, and the king endeavoured to lL8t ^ tcU * 
introduce a paper currency, which added to the confusion. 
Agriculture was impossible under the exactions imposed on the 
land and its produce, and whole tracts began to be deserted, the 
people becoming plunderers, and devastating the country. The 
king further impoverished his resources by raising 1*70,000 horse 
for the conquest of Derain; but the pay of the troops fell into 
arrears, they dispersed, and pillaged the districts they passed 
through on return to their homes. 

A Hairs continued in this unsettled state till 131*7, when the king 

dispatched 100,000 horse under Khoosroo Mullik, his 

sister’s son, to invade ( ’liina by the Himalaya passes. 

The expedition readied the Chinese frontier, after 

, • . I . , - , .... . Ed ward III. 

incredible toil in the mountains, only to meet a Chinese kiu*r «»f 
force which forbade further progress; and in the retreat , ' ngl,im1 ’ 
to India nearly the whole perished miserably, the few InVal^lru.- 
survivors being put to death by the king on their arrival 
at Deli ly . Meanwhile the viceroy of the Deccan, Bnha-ood-deen, 
t lie king’s nephew, had rebelled. Khwaja Jehan, the governor of 
(iuzerat, was ordered against him, and a battle was fought near 
DSogurh, in which the rebel was defeated, and fled to Kumpila, in 
the Carnatic, near which the Hindoo monarchy of Beejanugger 
was founded about this time. The rebels’ position was so formid- 
able, that the .king himself returned to the Deccan ; and after 
several contests, Baha-ood-deen, who had taken refuge with the 
Belial rajah — who had removed his capital from Dwara Simioodm 
to Tonoor, in Mysore — was given up to the king, and inhumanly 
flayed alive. 

fhe king now determined oil making Dgogurli his capital. IIo 
changed its name from IhSogurb to Dowlatabad, which The kiim 
it has since retained, and fortified the city with three 
lines of walls and ditches, erecting also mosques and <ir 

palaces. The people of Dehly were now ordered to i>‘>wiau»bad. 
evacuate that city, and proceed to the Deccan by a road lined with 
full-grown trees, transplanted for the purpose ; but thousands of 

• i 2 
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helpless creatures — women, children, and aged persons — perished 
by the way. Do lily was, however, for a time almost 
deserted. In KUO news arrived of the rebellion of the 
viceroy of Mooltan: and the king proceeded in person 
to subdue it, which he effected, and executed the vice- 
roy, who had been taken in his flight. Instead, how- 
ever, of returning to Dowlatabad, the king proceeded to Dehly, 
where he remained two years; but again abandoning that city, he 
repaired in BUG to Dowlatabad, with his family, carrying with him 
ji inullitiide of the people. It is revolting to follow the career 
of this capricious and inhuman monster; but it is worthy of 
record that, incensed with the people of the Dooab, or tract 
Ma^aniMit between the Ganges and Jumna, for abandoning culti- 
irr 1 - vation, be drove them out of the woods in which they 
bad taken refuge, massacred them without mercy, and 
of their heads were hung over the city walls of Dehly. 
As he proceeded to Dowlatabad, the king heard of 
a successful rebellion in Bengal, which he was unable 
to repress. Malabar also bad risen, and the king proceeded 
thither, by way of AVurungul. On this journey he fell ill, and his 
life was despaired of; but having recovered, he returned by way 
Uurni „f o, 10 of Bliecr, where a tooth he had lost was interred with 
* great ceremony in a tine stone mausoleum, still existing. 
He now revisited Dehly, permitting those of the inhabi- 
tants of Dowlatabad who chose to do so, to return ; but a terrible 
famine prevailed in Northern India, and most of those who set 
out perished in it. 

A whimsical idea now possessed the king, that his misfortunes 
were caused by not having been continued as king bv the caliph ; 
and he sent an embassy for that purpose to Arabia, which returned 
in loll with an envoy from the caliph, who was sumptuously 
entertained, and the caliph’s name struck on all the coinage. In 
the same year, Krislm N Aik, son of the Rajah Luddur Deo of 
Wuruugul, removed to the city of Bee j a nagger, which had been 
Kuprcssof previously founded; and in concert with Belliil Ddo of 
uh’ 3 Dwara Sumoodnt, aided by all the martial Hindoos of 
Mahotm'daue. th e j r dominions, drove the Mahomedan garrison from 
Wurungul to Dowlatabad, and cleared the country of all their 
posts. It may he easily believed how greatly the king wo is 
exasperated by this news; and his cruelties, if it were possible, 
increased. 

From 1344 to 1347, the record of tfie king’s reign is little more 
fi:it i of than a series of rebellions and insurrections in the 
Cn-<iy,i34G. distant provinces. In the latter year he proceeded to 
Guzerat, and while empluyed there against a local insurrection, 
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hoard that most of his troops in the Deccan Proper had mutinied 
and set up a new king. The Ameer Judeeda, who V;iri)llls 
had been viceroy, was at the head of this move- 'li'iriurrco- 
uient, and a severe battle was fought between him lio,,s - 
and the king in person, without any decided result. Dowla- 
tabad was in possession of the rebels, and the king besieged it. 
"While thus employed, a fresh rebellion broke out in Guzerat; the 
Governor had been put to death, and the capital had been taken 
by Mozuffer Khan, the Naib, or deputy-governor. Tins king, there- 
fore, left the siege of Powlatabad to be carried on bv Ismail-ool- 
Moolk, viceroy of Derar, and returned to (luzerat, wliefe, for a 
time, the disaffection was checked; but meanwhile bis general 
at Dowlalabad had been defeated by an ollicer named llussim 
Gun goo, and all the royal troops expelled by him. The new 
king, Jsmail, had given up his position, which had been taken by 
IluHSim (lungoo, who had become king, under the title Aiia-omi-dcen 
of Alla-ood-deen Ilussun Gungoo Balimunv, and who JJjumls'a 
was destined to become the founder of a noble and long- 1 
enduring dynasty in the Deccan. Before commencing ,:M7 - 
the reduction of the great Deccan rebellion, however, the king 
determined to place the affairs of (luzerat on a sound footing. A 
friend, Zea-ood-deen # !hir»y, the historian, at. this juncture even 
advised him to abdicate, but. the king replied, lie had no one whom 
he could trust, and, whatever happened, was determined to punish 
rebellion. While in CJuzerat, the king projected an invasion of 
the Lower Sinde territory, where the Soomera Bajpoots had given 
refuge to some insurgents, and on his way thitlu “1', M .‘illumed 
having reached the Indus, he eat fish to excess, which ixjf. lluk liu '* 
brought on fever, of which he died on March ‘JO, Biol. Jo(inlI ki . 
1 Te had reigned twenty-seven years, in an almost un- (>f Eram-r. 
interrupted succession of rebellions and bloody reprisals, execu- 
tions, and massacres, which are unparalleled, even in the history 
of Dehly. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE DYNASTY OF TOG I1IXK (continued) ^ A.D. 1351 TO 1308. 


Ai tlie death of Mahomed Toghlnk, the dominions of the Ma-* 
homedan empire in India Proper had reached the Extent of 
utmost limit they attained, until, in after limes, the dominion u 
Emperor Aurungzebe united the whole of the continent general 
under one government. To tlie north, the provinces dinmfof tiio* 
of the Punjab, Dehly and its dependencies, with Oude 
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and Bengal, formed an unbroken line of possessions, from which 
Edward ttt former Hindoo kingdoms and principalities had dis- 
king of Kn«- appeared. In Central India, Mai wah and Baliar were 
oieGarur in- conquered and annexed ; but in Iwijpootana, the prin- 
& 1 11 c * cipalities of the Rajpoot princes were still held bv 
them, on payment of tribute. Jn the west, Cuzerat was a royal 
province, as was Mooltaii ; but. Lower 8inde as yet remained 
uuder the. Son in era Rajpoots, of the. Jam dynasty, who had not 
be, *ii interfered with. The dominions of the Yadaviis of Dtso- 
ghur had been incorporated in the empire, and their dynasty was 
extinct*; but some members of the family bad escaped to their 
c.-tates n^ar the Western Chants, where they were not molested. 
Wurungiil had fallen, and the eastern territory of the Andhraa 
had been annexed ; but a branch of the family had removed to 
Beejanugger, on the Tumboodra, and founded a kingdom there, 
which, as will he seen in the sequel, long resisted the Mahomedaris 
of the Deccan, and rose to great power and eminence. In the 
Deccan Proper, the dominions of the late Yfidava kingdom 
bounded the conquests of the Toghluks. They included Berar to 
t lie north, Deogurh and its dependencies, and extended west to 
the Malabar coast, and part of the Northern Koncan, including 
Kaichore, Moodgul, Coolburgah, Beeder, Betjapoor, and Cunjootv ; 
but the Mahomedan possession of t lie western part of the Deccan, 
that is of the present Sattara, Kolapoor and Poona, is doubtful, and 
they still owned the sway of the native Mahratta princes. 

The line of boundary to the south and south-west may ho 
represented by the Tumboodra and Krishna rivers. Beyond this, 
southwards, the Belial dynasty rubai over Mysore, its capital being 
Tonoor — to be absorbed afterwards by the. princes of Bee j smugger. 
The Chdla dynasty, still powerful and independent, reigned at 
Tanjore, and the Pandavas at Madura. It. seems very doubtful 
whether any of the Mahomedan incursions had reached these 
States ; and though Mullik Kafoor is supposed, by some authorities, 
to have penetrated as far as Ramissernm, on the coast opposite to 
Deylou, and built a mosque there in commemoration of the event, 
the fact is not supported by the Mahomedan historians of the 
time. This vast empire was, however, already beginning to break 
up. Before Mahomed Togbluk’s death, the royal troops in the 
Deccan bad revolted successfully, and Ilussun Gungoo Bahmunv 
had been crowned king; nor was any attempt to subdue him 
made afterwards. Wurungul bad also revolted, and expelled the 
Mahomedan garrisons. Huzerat was the scene of constantly 
recurring insurrections. Bengal was virtually independent, and 
the provinces immediately surrounding Dchly were wasted and 
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impoverished under the lute lung’s exactions and monstrous 
cruelties. 

It is not certain whether Mahomed Toghluk left any male 

offspring; but as soon as his death was known at Dehly, Khwaja 

Jeliaii, a relative, placed a boy of six years old on the throne, and 

he was locally acknowledged as king. But Mahomed „ , 

* n 1,1 i Malmmed 

Toghluk on his death-bed had declared the 1 mice Tnghiuk *uc- 
Feroze, his cousin, then with the army, to he his sue- priu'o vl- 
cessor, and lie was proclaimed accordingly. The army rozt To # llluk - 
was in the utmost disorder, and some of the Moghul officers muti- 
nied, plundered the treasury, and decamped with their. spoils. 
They were, however, pursued and defeated ; and Feroze resumed 
his progress to Dehly. On his arrival there, the pretensions 
of the boy who had been set up were withdrawn; and ^ ( 

on September 11, 1351, Feroze was crowned, under ink m»wmk\ 
t he title of Feroze Toghluk. In 1353 the king made 
an attempt to regain the royal authority over Bengal, but was 
obliged by heavy rains to withdraw from the field. On the 
succession of a new king of Bengal the effort was renewed ; hut, 
by a treaty made with him, the independence of that prownce 
was recognised, and though there, as well as in the Deccan, the 
royal supremacy was acknowledged, and tribute remitted, their 
kings remained independent. 

'fhe year 1354 was rendered memorable by the founding of a 
new city adjoining Dehlv, which was named Ferozabad, Feroza , )a(1 
and on .July 1- the king opened the great canal he had 
constructed for purposes of irrigation from the Sutlej Rutipj oansi 
to the Kugger rivers. In 135(5 another canal was 
constructed lrom the Jumna, by winch water lor irn- opt m>a, i 36 o. 
gat ion of a peculiarly arid tract was carried as far as The third 
llansy. A third canal connected with the Sutlej was ca,lllL 
also the work of Feroze Toghluk. All these great undertakings, 
admirable for their period, have been enlarged and restored by 
the British (Jovernment, after the neglect of centuries. The 
reign of the King Feroze was otherwise rendered memorable by 
his public works; and Ferishta, quoting the local Mahomedan 
historian Zea-ood-deen Burny, enumerates 50 dams across rivers to 
promote irrigation, 40 mosques, .‘30 colleges with mosques 
attached. ‘20 palaces, 100 caravanserais, 20^ towns, 30 reservoirs 
or lakes for irrigation, 100 hospitals, f> mausoleums, 100 public 
baths, 10 monumental pillars, 10 public wells, and 150 bridges; 
all of which were endowed with lands lor their future mainten- 
ance. No works for irrigation had been constructed in works of 
Upper India before the era of Feroze Toghluk, even by irrigation. 
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the Hindoos ; and it is most probable that, having seen the irriga- 
tion system of Telingana in active operation, and understood the 
immense benefits which resulted from it, he was induced to 
commence it in the arid districts around his capital. The king 
did not always reside at Dehlv; on the contrary, he made fre- 
quent tours in his dominions, which wore much more efficiently and 
peacefully governed than during the reign of his uncle ; and up 
to the year l-tSo no very remarkable event occurred. The king had 
now readied his eighty-seventh year, his powers wore fast declin- 
ing, and his vizier, in order to remove an obstacle to his own 
schemas, secretly accused the king’s son. Prince Mahomed Klmn, 
of a design against his father’s life ; but tbe prince, unable to 
endure the calumny, went secretly to his father, declared his 
innocence, and having unmasked the vizier’s plots, lie tied pre- 
cipitately from the capital. 

Eventually, in August 1387, T’eroze Toghluk abdicated in 
i<vr«>7.<> Tojrh- favour of his son, who ascended the throne umb*r the 
j'isr. 1 dlt lU ’’ title of Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed. This prince, how- 
ever, sadly belied tbe expectations of his father. He 
»iiM*nTi»«iiiuk Avas dissolute and idle: and a plot was formed against 
him by his cousins, who raised a large army, and the 
parties fought in the streets of Dehlv for three days, deluging the 
capital with blood ; when the people, weafy of the strife, brought 
the old king out of his palace, and set his palankeen down in the 
streets between the combatants. On this, the troops rallied round 
their old master, and the new king was obliged to fly. For a 
short time Feroze Toghluk continued to exercise authority ; but 
filially breaking down, lie nominated his grandson, (iheias-ood- 
deen, to succeed him, and died on October tk’l, 1.‘>8S, 
otterbuni. in the ninetieth year of his age. The memory of this 
Fi»ro7.<* Ti*»fii- benevolent monarch remained dear to the people. He 
VfiViicncvl^ 8 ' abolished the practice of mutilation for crimes, 
i. nt n-forma which had long existed, and bad been carried to a 

and acts. ~ . . 

iearliil extent. In the edict he issued, which is en- 
graved upon the mosque of Ferozabad, are enumerated — cutting 
off hands and feet, noses and ears; putting out eyes, pulverizing 
the bones of living criminals with mallets, burning the body witli 
lire, crucifixion, nailing down hands and feet, bam -stringing and 
cutting to pieces : wlych exemplify the cruel rigour of the early 
Mahomedan rule. All the former vexatious imposts on trade 
and upon cultivation were withdrawn, and the increase iu 
tillage and in revenue was most remarkable. Tbe king records also, 
that he had discovered, as far as possible, the heirs of such persons 
as lmd suffered from his uncle’s cruelties, and pensioned or other- 
wise provided for them; but the reader is referred to the edict 
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itse If, which is given in the Appendix, as a remarkable illustration 
of the period. 

Gheias-uod-deen proved a very unworthy successor of so good 
a monarch as his grandfather, and after a brief reign of GhriNn-ccd- 
five months in continued debauchery, was put to death 8ucc^<i? l i.m 
on February 18, 1380, in a revolt by his own brother rut to death, 
and cousins. Aboo Hukr, another grandson of the late 1,W9 * 
king, succeeded him ; but, after reigning till Novem- 
her 27 of the same year, was deposed by Mahomed, 1,m 
who had lied from Dehly after his father's abdication, aiT^ie 10 
and who was now recalled to the capital by the united ypar » 
desire ot all parties, and ascended the throne under the ^ -1 m 1 r .M « 1 1 **- 
appellation of Xasir-ood-deen Mahomed Tojrliluk. on n,e ‘ 1 ’h.^i.iuic 

j i ftib'occds 

February 21, 1300. I Iis rival, Aboo Hukr, had how- ia»>. 
ever many partisans, and resided in the city ; and on n<>^rt in. 
April 18, being reinforced by Hnhadur Xaliir of Meerut, snluami. 
probably a converted Hindoo chieftain, lie attacked Xasir-ood- 
deen, and drove him out of Dehly. Dut throughout, this year the 
contention for the capital continued, and it was sometimes in the 
hands of one and sometimes of the other of the rivals : at length 
Aboo Hukr tied to Meerut, and Xasir-ood-deen was again sealed 
on the throne. Until liis death the kingdom seems to have been 
at peace, except from a few unimportant insurrections bv the 
turbulent llajpoots, and an attempt by the Mowatees under 
Hnhadur Xaliir to plunder Deldy, which was defeated bv the 
king in person • and his exertions on this occasion brought on a 
severe lever, of which lie died on February 10, 1304. 

Mis son lloomavoon succeeded him ; but also died smi- 

denlv, after a reign of fortv-tive davs. Much confusion „ ’ 

* , . n ‘ t , , Hoomnyuon 

ensued on the unexpected death ot the last king-, and 

the choice of a successor was ditlicult. However, Mali- ^ ** 

mood, son of the late King Xasir-ood-deen Mahomed, sucm-ds. 
was at length chosen : hut the kingdom was already distracted bv 
factions, and serious disorders began to arise. The vizier assumed 
the title of Mullik-oos-Sliurk, ami was the first to declare indepen- 
dence, at .loonpoor,in Den gal ; the Gukkurs had risen in rebellion ; 
Guzerat revolted, and became an independent kingdom; and 
Malwah and Kliandesh followed the same example. Meanwhile 
factious disputes among the nobles ran lagh at Dehly. Some 
remained with the king, others espoused the cause of Noosrut 
Khan, the grandson of the late Feroze Toghluk. One party pos- 
sessed Old Dehly, and the other Ferozahad ; and the civil war 
between them, in which the provinces took no part, continued at 
the capital for three years, or until 1393, during which period 
constant bloodshed prevailed. In that year King Mali mood fell 
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into the power of Ekbal Khan, and became a mere cipher in hi* 
hands ; but Ekbal Khan had succeeded in expelling- Noosrut Khan 
and his partisans from the city, and might have succeeded in 
restoring order to the government, when Teimoor, or Tamerlane, 
whose advanced army under his son was already en- 
gaged in the western provinces, crossed the Indus on 
September 12, 1.TJ8, and marched rapidly upon Dehlv. 


To ini >or 
crosses r lie 
Indus, l;t08. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OK THE INVASION OF TEIMOOR, AND CONCLUSION OF THE TOO n LUX’ 
DYNASTY ; AND ESTABLISHMENT AND TERMINATION OF TIIE SYKl) 
DYNASTY, A. I). I .‘>08 TO 1478. 

I NTEL1 jIG enck of the disorders at Dehlv, and the general distrae- 
lion of the empire, appears to have reached Teimoor at .Samarcaml 
in P190. Previous to this, his grandson, Peer Mahomed, had 
overrun the countries west of the Indus, and now advanced into 
India. Instead, however, of marching at once upon Dehlv, he 
turned southwards, and attacked Mooltan, # of which, after a siege 
Drinre iver of six months, lie obtained possession : but bore most of 
oVpVurV-H* 1 horses died, and he was unable to undertake further 

Mooiian. operations. Teimoor himself, as has been already stated, 
crossed the Indus on September 12, l.'»l)S. The governor of tlm 
Punjab, Moobaruk Khan, made an ineffectual attempt to oppose 
t lie advanced guard of the Moghuls, and after a short resistance in 
an intrenched camp, left his force, sailed down the Chenab, and 
Teimoor escaped ; and Teimoor s army encountered no further 
lhe resistance hi that province. Without waiting to be- 
.tiHi n*join# siege Toolumba, he sent .‘>0,000 horse to reinforce his 
ins grandson, grandson, and following them in person, was met by the 
prince on the road. Hhutnair, the ra jah of which had acted against 
the prince during his investment of Mooltan, was taken by assault, 
and the defenders and inhabitants of the city massacred without 
distinction. Teimoor hud appointed Keith ul as the place of 
general rendezvous for the army, which, during his absence from 
it, had meanwhile pillaged tho Punjab and Mooltan and now 
advanced upon Pelily by the route of Paniput.. 

As Teimoor was reconnoitring, the king and his vizier sallied out 
The Hrmy of the city at the head of 5,000 horse; hut in the skirmish 

Dehiy'. C8 ° n that endued were driven back, and the next day Tei- 

THmoor moor took up a new and more commanding position, 

invents. When he had been attacked by the king, the captives 
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in his camp, Hindoos and Mahomedans, brought on by the army, 
expressed their joy at the hope of speedy deliverance; whereupon 
Teimoor, considering that so large a number might en- HppiirsnlI 
danger his position, directed them all, above the age of hi? priaonen; 
fifteen years, to be put to deatli in cold blood. Ferishta 
states they were 100, (XK) of all classes, which may be an exaggera- 
tion; but this does not diminish the atrocity of the deed. On 
January 10, b‘>00, Teimoor encamped on the plain of nartirof 
Ferozabad, and on the 15th formed his line of battle. 1J, » 

The King Mahmood and his vizier, with all the avail- Klnff 
able troops and 120 elephants, marched out of I)ehly 1 » 

to encounter him, but were defeated, and tied hack to defeated, 
the city, from which the king and his vizier escaped during tho 
night, the king in the direction of Guzcrat. Teimoor Ho escape.** 
did not, however, enter the c.itv; but on tin* next guz!t!u. 
Friday, being the Mahomedun sabbath, he caused him- THmo()r 
sc* If to be proclaimed emperor of India, and the public V»r 

prayers to be read in his name. Jlis next step was to India, 
impose a contribution upon the inhabitants; and the refusal of 
many of them to pay brought on a collision with the Moghul 

troops, which, after continuing for several days, ended 

1 ’...... . * ’ His emotions 

m a general and lmiHcrinnnato massacre ot the people, nmi massacre 

and the city was given up to pillage*, during which ° UI ’ <01 ' 1 '’ 

Teimoor was employed in giving a groat entei tainment to his 
officers, and does not seem to have taken any steps to check the 
proceedings of his brutal soldiery He remained at Dehlv only 
fifteen days, and then set out on his return homewards. ^ ^ 
Meerut was taken, ami the garrison put to the sword ; ivt.unmo 
Lahore fell to a detachment, and whoever opposed li is 1 
progress was in turn defeated or destroyed. Teimoor left no 
garrisons in India ; but he appointed Syed Khizr Khan, JI(Mjrv ]V 
tlie viceroy of Lahore, as his deputy. 1 kmRof 

After an attempt to retain the capital, made by Ellgluu1, 
Noosrut Klian, who was expelled by the Vizier Ekbal Khan, 
some order was restored by the latter; but his authority extended 
only to a few districts outside the city. All the other provinces 
of the empire were held by the several viceroys as independent 
kingdoms. They a re thus enumerated by the Maho- independent 
medan historian : — ‘ Guzernt,by Mozuiler Khah ; Kunoiij, i >mvinct,s '* 


f hide, Kuna, and Joonpoor, by Khwaja Jeban, commonly called 
Shall Shark ; Lahore, Depalpoor, and Mooltan, by Khizr Klian ; 
Saniand, by Ghalib Khan; Evana, by Shumsli Khan Abd v ; 


1 The student is recommended to read the * Mulfuznt-Timuri,’ or Auto* 
bk graphy of Teimoor, translated by Major Stewart. 
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Kalpy and Mahoba, by Mahomed Khan ; all of whom styled 
themselves kings.’ In the year 1401, King Mahmoud. 
Maiimo >d who had been the guest of Mozuffer Shah of Guzevat, 

re tun 18*10 left, his court and returned to Dehlv, still held in his 

1>c, ‘ ly * name by the vizier Kkbal Khan ; but he took no part 
in public affairs, receiving a pension which was allotted to him. 
Soon afterwards, on the death of the King of .Toonpoor, an attempt 
was made bv the vizier to recover that territory, which ended in 
failure: and the king, instead of occupying Delily, went to reside 
at Kanouj. The vizier now employed the forces under his com- 
mand against several of the revolted chiefs, with various 
success, between J 402 and 140o ; and on November 14 
of that year was slain in a battle between the troops 
of the Punjab and his own. The king now visited 
Dehlv, on the invitation of Doulut Khan Tody; but 
returned to Kanouj, from which place, however, ho 
was expelled ; and again reached the capital, where ne resided 
m , till his death, from fever, in February 1412, after an 
t ' ubink- dios, inglorious and untortunate reign ot twenty years. \\ 1 1 
d\ m'l-sVy 118 him closed the Toghluk dynasty, as it is not mentioned 
cia^s. that he left any heirs, lie was succeeded, accord- 
ing to an election by the nobles, by Doulut Khan Tody Afghan* 
who, after the death of Ekbal Khan, had acted as vizier and com- 
i»-*niut Khan mandei* of the army, and had done his utmost to restore 
curds, 14 T. order, lie ascended the throne in April 1412; but 
was obliged to defend himself against Khizr Khan, 
’viceroy of Lahore, who, in the interests of Teimnor, 
attacked Dehlv, and forced the king to surrender. Ho 
was thereupon imprisoned, and died on June 4, 141 (5. 

There now ceased to be any king of Dehlv. Khizr Khan held 
Syod Kiii/.r his authority on behalf of the Emperor Teimoor, and 
dill-rs the supported bis position by aid of the Punjab and Mooltan 
government. f orci?8> which had been under his orders. Khizr Khan 
was an active and successful general, and recovered many of the 
outlying provinces. He was engaged in constant operations in the 
held from 141(» to 1421, when he died at Dehlv on 
Dice, 1421. y] a y <>0, to the great, grief of the people, who had 
become deeply attached to him on account of the justice and mocb*- 
syed Moo- ration of ftis character. lie was succeeded in his au- 
recMiM * uc * thoiity by bis son Moobaruk, who lived till January 28, 
„ , , 14 do, when he was murdered by some Hindoos in the 

1 4a:». pay of parties to whom he had given oflenee. It does 

not seem necessary to follow the particular events of the succes- 
sions of the Syeds, as the condition of Dehlv did not change. No 
impression was made upon the new kingdoms which had been 
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established, mid tlie records of the local historians only furnish 
details of minor campaigns against subordinates who revolted 
from time to time. The successions of the Syeds after Mooharuk 
m e as follows : — Syed Mahomed, 14o5 to 1445, when he nyrd m:i- 
died ; Syed Alla-ood-deen, his son, from 1445 to 1478, 
of which period he reigned seven years, and having dles * 1445 - 
nominally abdicated in favour of his brother, resided 
for the rest of tlm timo at Hudaoon. He had adopted AI)lI , fr , 
Bheilole Lodv as his successor, who, in fact, had con- ur» 2 , »mi 

* it' (Jirs 1478 

ducted the affairs of shite since Alla-ood-deen’s retire- 
ment. The administration of the four Syeds in succea- r «!»»<.' ^ulT 
sion had lasted from 1410 to 1478, or G 2 years. ® mieruI ‘ 


Cl 1 AFTER XII. 

OF T11K AFti II AN DYNASTY OF LODY, A.D. 1178 TO 1526. 

Bn fi loll Body was descended from a rich family of Afghan 
merchants, who traded between lvabool and India : some 

, . 7 Oriirm of 

oi whom, as was common at the period, entered the ViiHu.h; 
service of the sovereign of India from time to time. '° dy ' 

The uncle of Bheilole, in the action between Khizr Ivhan, the 
viceroy of Lahore, and the vizier Ekbal Khan, had slain the latter 
in single combat, and was rewarded bv the governorship of Sirhind. 
It is related by Ferishta, that the wife of this person's brother, when 
pregnant, was killed by the fall of her bouse; but the hi- uirtu 
child being still alive, was taken from her body, and and riimr - 
under the name of Bheilole grew up to be a favourite with his 
uncle, received his daughter in marriage, and on bis death, suc- 
ceeded to his command. In course of time, the Afghan party at 
Sirhind became too powerful to escape notice, especially when 
they began to take the adjoining districts into their possession ; and 
they were attacked and driven into the mountains, where many 
perished; but Bheilole, to whom a superstitious influence was 
attached, on account of bis birth, escaped. After some vicissitudes, 
be recovered Sirhind ; and when lie found by ns elf strong enough, 
marched upon the capital, to which he laid siege ; hut this expe- 
dition was not successful. During the reign or administration of 
•Syed Alla-ood-deen, however, he was invited to Dehly by the 
vizier, whom he ultimately supplanted and deprived of power, 
and remained there after the abdication or retirement of Alla-ood- 
deen until his death, as has been recorded in the hist chapter. 
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The Mahomedan historians rechon Bheilole’s accession to tin 
throne from the abdication of the king, in A.l). 1450. The 

principal event of Blieilole Body’s reign was the recovery 

The kingdom r 1 J n . , 

of joonpour oi the Kingdom ol .loonpoor irom the, bliurky dynasty, 
rtooveiui. w ] 1 j c j 1 disappeared in the contention, and its re-incor- 
poration with the dominions of Delily ; an event which, after 
many years of struggle on both sides, occurred in a.d. 1478. 

j Blieilole Lodv reigned till 1488, when lie died of 
die*, i4ssi a disease from which lie had long suffered. By will, 
iv. he had divided his dominions between his five sons ; 
Scotland. but the nobles of the State, foreseeing in this arrange- 
imriKncH for ment serious elements of strife, besought him to alter 

th^surccs- ft and to nominate his grandson to succeed him. The 

Hun. . 

queen was anxious to secure (he throne for her son, 
Nizam Khan, and in the midst of these intrigues the king died. 
Blieilole Body had governed his people wisely and well. lie hud 
repressed disorder, and at his death the dominions of the State 
extended from the Punjab to the eastern frontier of Bengal in an 
unbroken line. 

On the king’s death, setting aside the grandson who had been 
I’rinre Niz.'un nominated by him, and Burbik Khan, the eldest son, 
Klim circled the nobles of the State elected the prince Nizam Khan 
inme T king, who accordingly ns&nded the throne under 

si k under the title of Sikunder Body. Burbik Khan was at this 

J time governor of Joonpoor, and reflating to acknow- 

ledge his brother’s election to the throne, took up arms to assert h is 
own right. I le was however defeated, and afterwards pardoned ; but 
his had government of the province caused his removal from office. 
Subsequently the king, at various periods of his reign, employed 
his army in reducing the Hindoo rajahs and chieftains who occu- 
pied Bundelkund and Northern Mai wall ; and in 1517 he was 
Biimr.drr making preparations to reduce Gwalior, when he was 
L.»dy diia, attacked by a quinsy, and died on December 14 of that 
i iithor's T (!ar > having reigned nearly twenty-nine years in much 
reformation prosperity. Although the king undertook many minor 
hlg!Lt '' campaigns, and for the most part conducted them in 
r».dme™ CtCr person, yet he enjoyed long intervals of peace, when 
Biirca. he employed his great talents and learning in amending 
the civil administration of his dominions. lie was humane and 
charitable ; his police, and the horse posts arid other public 
communications of his dominions, were excellent ; and his great 
legal acquirements, and patient dispensation of justice, acted as 
salutary checks upon all laxity or oppression. The king was also 
a poet, and his literary accomplishments were considerable. With 
all his generositv and liberality to his Mahomedan subjects, bow- 
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ever, he had no tolerance for Hindoos; and whenever it wai 
possible, he destroyed their temples and idols, pro- 
hibited their religious ceremonies, and built mosques rnir.r« <>t 
in their sacred places. In this respect, and in zeal for n °° x 
his religion, Sikunder Lody is esteemed by Mahomedan his- 
torians as one of the champions of the faith of Islam. 

In this case there was no dispute for the succession, and 
Ibrahim, the late kind’s eldest son, ascended the throne J}r _ ^ 

without opposition ; but was very soon afterwards called son, »ucctv<K 
upon to suppress a serious rebellion by bis younger 15h ' 
brothe.r Julal Khan, then governor of Kalpy, who, at 
tin* head of a party of discontented Afghan chiefs and Ju!al K,,sn - 
t)n*ir adherents, proceeded to Joonpoor, captured it, and declared 
Jiimself king. This event aroused the suspicion of all his other 
brothers, whom King Ibrahim now confined in the fort of llansv. 
lie then followed his brother Julal Khan, who by this time had 
obtained some successes; but the rebel was defeated and Wl)it iH(h . 
obliged to fly to (iwalior, and thence to the court of 
Sooltan Mahmood Khiljv of Malwali ; but being ill received there, 
was travelling to another place of refuge, when he was pursued 
and taken prisoner by the (londsof the hills, and sent 
to the king’s camp. He was there sentenced to ini- aiiu "it u> 
prixonment in llansv with his brothers, but on bis way deatl '' 
thither was put to death by the king's order. This mouV/nT 
act, and other cruelties and severities, produced further 
rebellions, and much general dissatisfaction among the deities, 
nobility. No one felt sure that he might not at any time be 
denounced as a traitor by a secret enemy, and be imprisoned or 
put to death. Bahadur Khan Lohany, governor of Behar, de- 
clared his independence, and defeated the Dehly troops on several 
occasions. Doulut Khan Lody, viceroy of the Punjab. i )l> „ !lIt Kll ., n 
also revolted, hut instead of proclaiming his imlcpen- 
deuce, went to Kahool, and besought Babur, a descen- 
danf of the Kmpcror Teitnoor, then ruler of Kahool, to accompany 
him to India, as well to assert bis right to the throne in virtue 
of his ancestor’s conquests, as to put an end to the cruelties of 
Ibrahim Lody and the general distraction of the kin«*- n , 
dom. In the > ear 1520, therefore, Babur invaded India Vad ' 19 1,,dla - 
and advanced upon Delily, where, in a bl(y>d v battle Treaty of 
fought on April 21, 1520, on the plain of Panipnt, SIa,lrtd ‘ 
whnre the late of India had already been so often de- p.IiVipiu, 
eided, Ibrahim Lody was slain, and a new dynasty i'Jliy » nU,!ni 
under the Moghuls commenced. The dynasty of Lody, Rlaiu * 
in three successions, had virtually lasted from a.d. 1450 to 1520, 
or seventy-six years. 
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Before proceeding further with the history of the monarchy of 
Delily and the Moghul dynasty, it is necessary to revert for a 
while to those independent Mahomedan kingdoms which, from 
the death of Mahomed Toghluk in a.p. Idol, had arisen in 
various localities in India, and which, as well for their power and 
magnitude a.s for their ellects upon India at large, cannot he over- 
looked. By a review of them, t lie chronological events of India 
will he connected and maintained up to the establishment of th 3 
Moghul dynasty. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF Til K MAII Oil El) AN KINGS OF KASHMF.RB. 

Tn ekr is no portion of India perhaps of which the genealogical 
records are so complete and indisputable as those of Historical 
Kush mere, wliich, from the very earliest ages until its Kwhniere 
annexation to the Moghul empire, had held indepen- icauiiminted. 
dent existence. The 4 Raja Turangiri/ a genealogical record of 
the province, the authorjtv of which is not questioned by any of 
the most eminent Indian chronologists, begins with the Kauniva 
dynasty, in .‘1714 n.c., which continued till B.c. 2448, when the 
lirst Gonardva dynasty commenced, and continued till 1217 
n.c. After an interval not accounted for, the second Gonardva 
line began, which lasted 1 0145 years, and ended in 210 IRC., and 
was followed by the Aditya, for 11*2 years — 108 B.c. to 24 a.d. 
— when the Gonardva being restored, ruled for 423 years, or till 
a.d. 570, and was succeeded by the Nagas or lvarkotas, in a.i>. 
015, who continued for 200 years, or till a.i>. 873. The Utpala 
dynasty in succession lasted 84 years, or from a.d. 875 to 050 ; 
and the lost Hindoo or mixed dynasty, from 000 a.d. to 1275 a.d., 
or more properly to 1204, if a single reign of a llhdta king and 
his wife be reckoned. The whole of the foregoing dynasties were 
Hindoos, Booddhists, and snake and fire worshippers, which, with 
adoration of the sun, seem to have been the pervading faiths in 
Kashmere from B.c. 3714 down to a.d. 1294, or 5008 years. 

The Mahomedan chronicle does not begin till 1315 a.d., when a 
Hindoo rajah, named Sena D<5o, reigned in Kashmere, R) ^ 
and a Mahomedan, one Shah Meer, was admitted into i i<<>mcs 
his service,, who rose gradually to the office of prime n “ n * tr ‘ 
minister, under Sena Ddo’s son, Rajah Runjorn. On the latter’s 
death, the throne was claimed and occupied by Rajah Anund 
l)6o of Kashgar, bv whom, however, the Mahomedans we»e 
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5yo\a\ COUYt. A revolt was the consequence, the vexaticn 
attendant on which caused the rajah’9 death in 1 3*J(>. Uis wife, 
ICowla l)dvy, for ft short time endeavoured to maintain her late 
wn„ under husband’s authority, but, being defeated by Shah Moei, 
the title of ultimatel v married him, when Shah Mecr declared liim- 

Fihumsh'ood- * . , . . 

iiwn.horonifs 8*df king, under the title of Shumsh-ood-deen. lne 
king became famous in fvashmere for his reduction of 
vexations imposts, light taxation, and the vigour with 
which lie repelled Tartar invasions; but, having at- 
tained a great age, he abdicated the throne in a.d. 
1349, and died in the same year. 

The late king had left his dominions divided between bis two 
hotis, .Tumsheod and Ally Sheer, and the hitter imme- 
diately claimed part of the government. This brought 
on a civil war, in which Jumsheed was defeated; when he seems 
to have withdrawn his pretensions altogether, and, after a troubled 
iictires, i 35 i. reign of fourteen months, retired from the contest ; and 
was succeeded by Ally Sheer, under the title of Alla- 
ood-deen, who reigned till a.j>. 1303, when he died. 
The prince Siali Mookh, or ' black face,’ succeeded his 
brother under the designation of Shahah-ood-deen. I le 
was an enterprising and warlike monarch, who, pass- 
ing the natural mountain boundary of the province, carried bin 
arms southward, till he encountered the Jain of Sinde, on the 
Indus, who was sorely defeated by him. On his return, the 
Rajah of Nagrakote tendered his submission, and became a de- 
pendant of Knslmiere. 

Shahab-ood-deen died in 1388, having nominated his brother 
isan. Ilindal as his successor, who ascended tin* throne 
under the title of Kootub-ood-deen, and died a.d. 
1399. lie had left a son, by name Sugga, who took 
the title of Sikunder, to which afterwards lie added 
‘ JBoot-Shikun,’ or Iconoclast, from the number of idols 
and t emples which lie destroyed in K ash mere. At 
the instance of his minister, a converted Hralimin, he 
broke up all the idols of gold and silver, and destroyed, 
as far as it was possible to do, the (\yclopean temples of the 
ancient faith in Kashmere. In other respects Sikunder would 
Diea me. appear to»have been a temperate and virtuous monarch. 

Aiiystuih 11° died in 14 R>, leaving three sons, and be declared 

nw- that the eldest, Ameer Khan, should succeed him. 

Ameer Khan was a minor: but, out of respect for bis father, he 
was placed on the throne as Ally Shah, and continued to reign 
for some time, when he formed a desire to travel into India, and 
left the government under charge of his younger brothers Shady 
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Khali and Mahomed Khan. The consequences, as may be 

supposed, were revolt. Ally endeavoured to regain his Deposed. 

kingdom, but failed ; and Shady Khan was crowned in Zeiri-ool-ul)ld. 

his stead in 1422, under the designation of Zein-ool- deL ‘ n * u ~~ 

abid-deen. llis first acts were to withdraw the edicts against 

Hindoos. Brahmins were permitted to return to the country, 

and worship after their old manner; temples were rebuilt, and 

the profession of all religions tolerated. He constructed canai.s 

and reservoirs, and his general administration was wise, just, and 

effective. He was a great patron of literature and of the arts 

and music; the science of the latter being improved by treatises 

written on the subject. In his personal habits he was temperate 

and virtuous, having only oue wife, to whom he was strictly 

faithful. These qualities did not, however, secure him against 

the jealous disputes of his sons, which, though quelled as they 

broke out, continued in a greater or less degree to embitter his 

life, till his death in 1472. at the age of <»!). On his 

r face, 1472. 

father’s death, Hajy Khun wa< crowned, under the appel- 
lation of Ileidur. His conduct belied the expectations 
that had been formed of him; and, after a vicious and profli- 
gate career of fourteen months, he was accidentally 
killed. His son Hannan succeeded him, who, after Kined * 
a reign troubled by domestic feuds and intrigues, IlMS;,n - 14 - 3 - 
died in 1480. The eldest son of the late king, the I,ie *> i^e- 
Trince Mahomed, was a minor, aged seven years; he M»iio»i«'d, 

1 11 111 . . 14 Hi. 

was, however, placed on the throne, the prime minister, 

Syed Hassan, acting as regent. The very strict seclusion in 
which the young prince was kept by the Syed party excited 
great public suspicion and discontent, and became the source of 
a war at the capital between the people and the Syeds, who 
uefended themselves desperately ; but the city of Serinugger, in 
which they resided, was at length stormed by the populace, who 
rescued their young king, and he was formally crowned. Tho 
discordance of the early part of his reign continued till its 
close. Futteh Khan, the grandson of King Zein-ool- aiscovmd, 
abid-deen, opposed him, and civil war ensued; but i4Uj ' 
Mahomed was finally deserted by his adherents, and fell into 
the hands of Futteh Khan in 141KI, bv whom he was Mniioiiuui 
con tined. • i 4 % l . , " od ' 

Futteh Khan now ascended the throne, and continued to reign 
till 1505, when a party was formed in favour of King 
Mahomed. Futteh Khan was defeated, and deposed ; H#6! ehKl,aD ' 
but having assembled an army, again deposed Mahomed, Dri.otted, 
who had reigned about ten months. Mahomed now kK,6 ‘ 
sought refuge at the court of Sik under Body of Dehly, 
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who sent an army with him for the recovery of his kingdom, 
isagnin The Kashmere forces were defeated, and while Maho- 
Putteh d K imn ; mod for the third time recovered his kingdom, 
r>ut recovers Futteli Khan fled into India, where lie died in 1507. 
Put^hrnmn ^ rom this period till 1524 no event of particular 
dies. 1507. interest appears to have occurred ; hut in that year, 
MiihonmJ Mullik Atchy, a former minister, rebelled, defeated the 

ili-poBi'd, 1525. «' ' 7 ' 

ibrshim' king, and placed him in confinement, raisingto the throne 
Ihincelbrahim. These constant revolutions brought 
•t.-poocd. upon Kashmere the interference of the Emperor Babur, 
who dent an army into the province to restore order. Ibrahim 
Nazook, 1525 . was deposed, and Nazook, grandson of Mahomed, placed 
Deposed on ^ ie throne by the imperial general ; but as soon as 
152r> * the force bad retinal, Abdool Makry, the former prime 

minister, who was again in authority, sent for the old King Maho- 
med, who was in confinement at Lohkote, and replaced him on the 
throne, and he reigned till 1532, when he declared his grandson, 
Nazook, to he his successor. In the same year the Tartars of 
Tibet invaded Kashmere, and were repulsed, hut not without 
having caused much damage and loss. King Mahomed reigned 
till the year 1535, when he died of fever, after a troubled and 
cln qnered career of nearly fifty years. This brings the history of 
the kings of Kashmere up to the accession of the Moghul emperors, 
and what remains of it belongs to that period, and will be detailed 
in its proper place. 


CHATTER II. 

OF TI1E MATIOMKDAN KINGS OF GUZERAT, A.D. 1305 TO 1443. 

The remote Hindoo dynasties of Saurashtra, or Guzerat, have 
F iriy Hindoo k een a l rcft( ty traced in Chapter XIII. Bk. I. down to the 
dynasties up Vuliabhis orBullabhis, a. i). 525. After that period, the 
iioniediui " local dynasties, if there were any who aspired to rule the 
conquest. -whole of the country, became very obscure ; and it is 
most probable that individual chiefs retained their territories, and 
ruled them, without &ny attempt at confederation, for more than a 
hundred years after the Bullahhis. From a.d. 096, however, a 
restoration of the Balhara line was made at the capital, Anliul- 
wara, which continued till A.D. 935. And in a.d. 740 the Chowra 
clan rose to power at Anbilpoor, arid continued till a.d. 942, in 
fleven successions. Sawunt Singh was the reigning prince in a.d. 
935, and bestowed his eldest sister in marriage upon Mool Raj, 
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one of three brothers of the Sulunki or Chalukya tribe of th$> 
dynasty of Kulyan in the Deccan, who had emigrated Moo1R , ( j 
into (xiizerat in the troubled period which preceded attain* * rent 
the dissolution of their own dynasty. By Mool Raj the power ‘ 
throne of Guzerat was usurped in A.n. 942, and tlie Salunki 
dynasty continued till a.d. 1210. The Salunkis were great patrons 
of architecture; and many of their spiendid memorials his splendid 
still exist; in particular, Mool Raj’s temple of Budra tuln|,|cs ‘ 
Mala, on the banks of the Suruswutty. Mool Raj greatly extended 
the Hindoo kingdom of (iuzerat, carried his arms into Unirpf , * 
the Deccan, and for a while united Kulvan with Anhui- . 1 > ulya,1 , wUh 
wara and (iuzerat, but lie closed his career as an Is ., 1<w 
ascetic, lie was succeeded hv his son Cham und Rjii, 
in a.d. 102o, when (Iuzerat was invaded bv Sooltan Mahmood of 
(iliuzny ; and from that period forward, (iuzerat had to sustain its 
share of Mahomedan invasions. They were, however, less frequent 
than those directed against the northern Hindoo dynasties; for 
(iuzerat, except by sea, was very inaccessible from the west. 
Blieeni Deo, who reigned in 102,2, was remarkable for 

, Tom plrg of 

the noble Jain temples of Aboo ; and Soninath was re- iujh!: 
built by him. The reign of his successor, Kurun, was 1 ' *°* 

made equally memorable by temples at Ciirnar and Modheyra, 
and by the construction of the Kurun Siigor, or sea of aml works 
Kurun, a line reservoir for the purposes of irrigation — of irrigation, 
and the first on historical record — which was several miles in cir- 
cumference. The embankment of this line work was destroyed 
by a Hood as late as 1*14. Bheem Deo, the last of the Salunkis — tt 
dynasty to which (iuzerat owed all its splendour and good 
government — reigned in a.d. 1209, and died in 121 o, when the 
throne was occupied by a chief of the Waghila or Baghila tribe, 
who retained it for a hundred years, until Guzerat was occupied 
by the Mahomeduns, and annexed to the empire by Alla-ood-deeu 
Khiljy. Before that time, the vigour of an united kingdom had 
been frittered away into small principalities ; yet the Ev( , nrtl . 1? 
prolonged resistance of independent chiefs of the conn- ^nome- 

try forms a remarkable feature in the history of (Iuzerat; nws* 

and though their inroads in the province were frequent, the Maho- 
medans, until a comparatively lute period, possessed, in reality, 
none of the country. 

It is a strange circumstance to find recorded in a Mahomedan 
history of a period of high religious fanaticism in India, , 
that the viceroy of one ol the most important of the me Mainnm*- 
imperial provinces should have sympathised with un uro> * 
Hindoos to such an extent, as Ferishtn writes, 1 that he promoted, 
rather than suppressed, the worship of idols.’ This was, however. 
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the case in the person of Furhut-ool-Moolk, imperial viceroy 
of Guzerat in the year L‘>91, when the Emperor Mahomed 
Togliluk II. was reigning at Delily. It is very possible that 
Furhut-ool-Moolk designed to effect his independence, and, as a 
preliminary measure, made friends of Die Rajpoots, who were still 
a very powerful and strictly military class, by allowing 1 them free 
exercise of their faith. His conduct, however, excited the alarm 
of the learned and religious professors in the province, and they 
despatched petitions to the emperor for his removal. These were 
submitted to a council of holy persons at Delily, the result of 
Furhnt-o »i* which was the recall of Furhut-ool-Moolk, and the ap- 
rm n'caiied P°intment, on March (>, 1 :>i»l , of Zuffur, a nobhmmn of 
im - the court, to the office of viceroy, under the title of 

MoznfftT Mozuffer Khan. It is recorded, also, that lie was pre- 
jointrd sen ted with a white canopy, or perhaps umbrella, and 
UJ1, scarlet pa\ ilion, such as were used bv kings only ; and 
eiiiprnVof it may be presumed that the emperor was prepared to 
tin- East. acknowledge him as a tributary king, provided lit 1 could 
establish his position. Mozutler Khan was a man of no ancient 
family; lit: was descended from a Rajpoot; his immediate pro- 
genitors had been menial servants, and out 1 historian of the peri d 
mentions that Zuffur Khan had been wine-distiller to the court. 
Be this as it may, Mozuffer Khan proceeded to Guzerat, and was 
opposed by Furhut-ool-Moolk with an army of Hindoos. These, 
Fiirhut-ooi- however, were defeated in an action at Sidpnor or 
Mooit slain. Chit poor, in which Furhut ool-Moolk was slain, and 
Mozuffer Khan took quiet possession of the capital, Anhui warn, 
and its dependencies. His first acts ap]>ear to have been a display 
of furious religious zeal against the Hindoo chiefs, several of 
whom he reduced between 1 • »<):{ and ldl)5, and for the second 
Temple of time, the temples at Soninath, found standing, which 
destroyed. bad been erected in KK12 by Eheem Deo, with all their 
Mozuffer idols, were broken down, and mosques built in their 

k him pro- stead. In the vear D»f)f*> Mozuffer Khan caused liim- 

<• I ii imed kmp, • , . . 

A.n. moo. selt to he proclaimed king, and coins were struck in his 
name. lie had left his son, 1 artar Khan, at Delily, who espoused 
the cause of Noosrut, the rival king, with Malimood Toghluk. 
Their contention for superiority has been already alluded to in 
Chapter X., Book II., and Tartar Khan fled to his father, as 
Teimoor invaded India in A.i). D»f)8. Malimood Togliluk followed 
him, hut Mozuffer Khan declined to receive him, and it was thus 
evident that the invasion of tho Moghuls had only seated the King 
of Guzerat more firmly in his dominions. The life of anv king of 
India at that period could hardly pass without war: but till his 
death, on July 27, 1411, Mosufihi Shah appears to have enjoyed 


MozuflV’r 
Kliim pro- 
Hnimcri king, 
A.n. U9G. 
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n tranquil and prosperous reign. Ho was succeeded, though 

not without some opposition, by his grandson Ahmed, 

son of Tartar Khan, who had died intermediate! y. sh;ii» di** 

Feroze Khan, bv some accounts the son, by others the 

nephew, of the late king, {rained a party in his favour, 

was proclaimed ltiri^, and resisted Ahmed, but having Gtr,,,rt, ' y ' 

submitted, was restored to favour. As soon as peace Krr, f Rh ;' n 

1 , , 1 proclaimed 

va» secured, the king set about building a new city, uuk. 
which was named Ahmedabad, and is still the capital Ahmcdabad 

„ . , . . ’ 1 founded. * 

ot (luzerat, while its present interesting remains attest 
the extent and grandeur of its original condition. 'Die buildings 
wliicli survive, many of them in a complete state of preservation, 
show the transition from Hindoo or Jain architecture ,, ,, 

to Mahomedan, and it is evident from them that the sryi* <»f 
Maliomedaus, in (luzerat at least, had no architects of 
their own. Arches were not used till a later period, and while 
the carved oriels, perforated windows, with the ornamental courses 
of carved stone masonry, are essentially Hindoo, the style is 
adapted to Mahomedan requirements. The architecture of Ahme- 
dabad has been recently illustrated by a beautiful work published 
by the Antiquarian Society of Western India, 1 and the city, as re- 
corded by the Mahomedan historian, was, at its period, considered 
the handsomest in India. The dominions of ( luzerat at this time 
consisted of (luzerat and Kattiawar; but the latter was more 
nominal than real, as the Rajpoot chiefs had not been subdued. 
In 141d, however, the king made the. Ilight of two Kaitiawar 
rebellious otlicers into Kattiawar a pretext for the in- rt '‘ iuit<L 
vasion of that province, when he reduct'd the important fortress 
of (lirnar, or Joemigurh, which, up to that time, had remained 
in the hands of the Hindoos. Ahmed Shah seems to have been 
thoroughly imbued with the fanatical hatred of Hindoos by which 
his grandfather obtained his position ; for, in 1414, an ollieer, 
Taj-ool-Moolk, was deputed to destroy all idolatrous 

. J , , 1 , . . Hindoo 

temples in (luzerat: and rn 14H> the king himseli imn ■)«■« 
marched against Nagore, where he did the same. 

On his eastern frontiers were the dominions of* the king, or, as 
he styled himself, the Sooltan of Malwah, who had wars with 
become independent, as well as the King of Khand&h ; |l u! , KmK8 'l f 
and frequent raids on the Guzerat territory* were made Kbande^i. 
by them conjointly, or independently. In 1419 the king marched 
against Sooltan Ilooslmngof Malwah, defeated him in a Haffloof 
great battle at the village of Kulliada, and pursued him Kuin ‘ ida - 
to Maudoo, his capital; but the rainy season having set in, he w aa 


1 ‘Architecture of Ahmedabad,’ Hope and Fergusson. (Muvr a y I8GG.) 
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unable to invest the place, and peace was concluded in 1420. This, 
Madeira however, did not continue, being broken by the Rool- 
discovcred. ^an 0 f ]\Ialwah, who obtained some decided advantages 
and took possession of several of the Guzerat districts. In the 
sequel, however, Ahmed Shah retrieved his losses, and defeated 
tile sooltan, who escaped with much difficulty. In 1428, the king 

was drawn into a war with Ahmed Shah Baiun uny of 

Joan of Arc. , . „ . . . . J , 

the Deccan, who, at the instance ot Ins son-m-law, the 
King of Khandesh, espoused the cause of a fugitive rajah of the 
Guzerat dominions. The Deccan monarch had taken possession 
of the'island of Tanna, near Bombay, which became the scene of 
a tierce and long-contested struggle between the rival parties; hut 
the troops of Ahmed Shah, commanded by his son Zutlur Khan, 
were in the end victorious, and the Deecanies retreated with 
great loss. The contest was, however, renewed in Khand^sh in 
1431, when the Deccan king made a great effort to retrieve his 
honour ; but was again defeated. The last military enterprise rtf 
the king was an attempt to restore the grandson of tin*. Sooltan of 
Mai wall to the throne, from which lie had been expelled by a 
rebellious officer who had usurped the government. In t his, 
Ahmed siuih however, the king was unsuccessful. Jle was unable to 
difH.Mii. tiike Mandoo, and the plague breaking out suddenly in 
?h t K P of V1, his army, he was forced to retire to his capital, where 
Finland. } le died, July 4, 1443, after a reign of nearly thirty years. 


rn after nr. 

OP THE MAHOMETAN KINGS OF GUZERAT (coniinucJ), 

A.D. 1443 to KV2G. 

Jr is a remarkable circumstance that the first act of the new king 
Mahomed was to marry the daughter of the Rajah of Juiur, 1 * * * * * a 
Rajpoot, whose flight to Khandesh had been the cause 
Marries the of the war with the Kings of the Deccan and Khan- 
daugiio-r <*f . and to restore to him all Ins dominions. Kin*' 

tin* Kajau or 7 r> 

E*iur. Mahomed does not seem to have possessed the martial 

character of his father; the only military operation lie undertook 
being in 1440, when he invaded the dominions of the Rajah of 

1 The principality of Ed nr still exists, having descended to its possessors 

from a period long anterior to the Mahomedan invasion, and survived all 

the revolutions of the last four hundred yean*. It is an interesting fact that 

the last prince, II. If. Maharajah Sri .Iowan Singjee, K.C.S.I., who died in 

1.360, was a member of the Legislative Council of Bombay up to the neritxi 

of tu£ decease. 
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Champanair, but was obliged to retreat and destroy his baggage. 
In Idol the Sooltan of Malwah, encouraged by the king’s timidity, 
advanced into (iuzerat at the head of 100,000 men ; and the king, 
unable or unwilling to oppose him, took refuge in the Island of 
Din, where, at the instigation of the ollicers of the Mahomed 
State, poison was administered to him on February 12, |5! , " s !j, ned 
by his wife. He had reigned nearly nine years, and, 
from his inoffensive disposition, had obtained the appellation of 
* Kurret rn,’ or the Merciful. He was succeeded by blindest S2ii 
Kootub Khan, who ascended the throne under the title RJ|ah 

of Kootub Shah, lie reigned nearly eight years, and is 
remarkable only for h is cruel, vindictive character, ami 
and disgraceful profligacy and debauchery, lie died 
May 2o, 14 oil. His uncle Ihiwood succeeded him, but 
was immediately afterwards deposed in favour of his l4i0 - 
nephew Mahmoud, who was entitled Begurra. 

Mali mood was a brave and warlike king-, and displayed con- 
siderable talent in civil government, redeeming the neglect ana 
profligacy of his predecessor Kootub .Shah ; and though he was 
only fourteen years of age at the period of his accession, the 
prompt suppression by himself of a revolt by the nobles of the 
State gave evidence of unusual energy, and lie soon Edward klIlK , 
grew to he respected f>v his people. Up to 14’ 2 the of Kn * r,and * 
king seems to have had a peaceful reign. In that year his 
aid was besought by Nizam Shall, the Bahmunv king of the 
Deccan, who had been reduced to extremity by the Sooltan 
of Malwah; and he took command of the army in person, re 
lieved his ally, and prevented any further combination against 
him. 

In 1409 the strong and hitherto impregnable fort of Girnav 
was finally reduced, the rajah tendering his submission 
rather than abiding the issue of a siege. Many Hindoo rH'Hs, and II 
temples, it is recorded, were destroyed on this occa- rcdiutli ' 
sion. In the ensuing year, however, the rajah again resisted, 
and, being unable to oppose the king, consented to be- 

*• * ^ 7 The rajah 

come a Mahomedun. and received the title of Khan »>«■«•<, m«> » 
Jehan. This led to the founding of a city near Giro nr, aiHlUJUltilan - 
which was named Moostufabad, and which was the favourite resi- 
dence of the king for many years. Passing o\\»r campaigns in Kutch 
and the borders of Sinde, the reduction of the fort of Champanair, 
and the capture of its Chowhan Rajpoot rajah, Renee 
■hai, is recorded in 1484. 1 he Rajpoots had bravely kin* of 

defended the place, and when further resistance bo- F^ * lue, 
came hopeless, they put their women to death, set fire to the 
palaces, aud, as the smoke ascended, sallied out to meet their 
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death ; but the victory was sorely tarnished bv the execution of 
the brave Rajpoot, on his refusal to become a Mahomedan. 

In 1507 King Mali mood, in command of his own fleet, acted in 
concert with a fleet sent from the Red Sea by the 


Mrdae-nscar 
d'movertd 
by i he 
Portuguese. 

IiMruI action 

with the 
Portuguese. 

• 

Almeida. 


Mameluke Sooltan of Egypt against the Portuguese, 
who are, for the first time, mentioned in connection with 
Ouzerat history. The Mahomedan historian claims 
the victory, but though one of the Portuguese ships 
was blown up, the Mahomedans were defeated by 
The action had, nevertheless, the effect of restraining 


the Portuguese for some time from further attacks upon the 
coast towns. In 1500 the king lmd the satisfaction of 
k w'Jnt * receiving an embassy from Pehlv, by which the inde- 

hngiami. pondence of (lu/.erat was acknowledged. He was, if 
possible, much more powerful in reality than Sikunder Lodv, who 
pent it; but the supremacy of Deblv was always acknowledged 
hf all the independent Mahomedan kings, and their ollicial re- 
cognition by the emperor was an honour highly 
prized. On November 20, 1511, King Mahmood I. 
His character died, in his seventieth year. J lo had reigned fiftv- 
ami actB. fj ve years in great prosperity and honour. lie had not 
only extended his dominions to the Indus ami the desert, but 
had consolidated them by an efficient ciAl administration ; and 


his power, and martial character, restrained all attempts to 
molest him by the neighbouring Kings of Malwnh and the 


Deccan, lie was the greatest, both in power and character, of 
all the Mahomedan kings of Ouzerat, and traditions of his fami- 
liar life and exploits are still rec.it ed in the country, mingled, 
however, with laments for the subjugation of the ancient and 
more romantic Hindoo dynasties of that remote antiquity which 
is still dear to the people. During the last hundred years, archi- 
tecture had made great progress, mid the king was its liberal 
patron, as well at the new cities he had founded, as at Ahrned- 
ftbad ; and reference to the work mentioned at p. 105 will prove 
the exquisite taste and skill by which it was distinguished. 

The eldest son of the late king, Mozufler, ascended the throne 


Mozuffer on hi s father's death without opposition, under the title 
cecils 1 imi ,<V °f Mozuffer Shah II. He was born on April ](), 1470, 
> and was iifrliis forty-first year when he began his reign, 
fjnt're.i i>y the In 1517 the reigning So'dtan of Mai wall had been ex- 
K|,l ' ,iai 8 ‘ pelled from his capital by the Rajpoots, and the kin^ 
mirdi^to marched thither in person to succour his ally. Since 
Mai wait. the eH1 .]y contention between Mai wall and fiuzerat for 


superiority, which ended in the triumph of the latter, tin* kings of 
Malwah had ceased from aggression, and there are no records of 
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disputes on either side. Alozufler Shah took the strong fort and 
capital of Abmdoo by assault, and the garrison — J i >,000 Rajpoots, 
according to Ferishta — were slain. On taking possession of the 
place, Alozufler Shall restored Sooltan Mahmood lvhiljy to his 
throne, without stipulation of any kind — a circumstance which, tor 
the times, redounds much to his honour. The Kami Sanka, chief of 
Chilton;, had been the aggressor against Alai wall ; and Inrmi( . hls , ve 
Alozufler Shah undertook a campaign against him in r!im|,:UK " 
Jolt) and 1320, but little impression seems to have been cniuorc. 
made upon tin* rajah, who, though he made a nominal submission 
to the (luzerat king, continued to retain his independence.* On 

February 17, 1320, the king, who had long been atllicted 

• i V-1 i • ii MozuHVr 

with a painful disorder, died, inning nominated the si>.m dit.-, 

Prince Sikunder as his successor. At tin* period of his 
death, tin* king was fifty-six years old and had reigned SlTunder 
fifteen years. He had come to the throne at mature 8UCCWtK 
age, and was a man of .-dmple habits and even disposition, though 
he was warlike and enterprising ; he was well educated and accom- 
plished, and made several copies o! the Koran during his life; and 
his liberality to learned men caused many, from distant countries, 
to settle in ( luzerat. 

In the year lo2(>, the Moghuls under Kubur invaded Hindustan, 
and the reign of Mo /Idler Shah 11. completes the history of 
liuzerat up to that period. 


CHAPTK1L IV. 

OF THE MAIIoMKDAX Kt NOS OF MALWAH, A. I). 1387 TO 1482 . 

Fekisuta gives the following definition of the boundaries of 
Mai wall, which is substantially correct : — ‘ 1 1 is bounded j, 0 „ ml ., ri<is 
on the south hv the river Nerhudda; to the north it jt M,llW1111 - 
has the Clmmbul ; to tin* west is (iuzerat, and on the east are the 
districts of Kundelkund and Hurra Alundalnh.’ The whole com- 
prises souk* of the most beautiful and fertile provinces of Central 
India, and being for the most part a high tableland, enjoys a cool 
and salubrious climate. ( hie of the most ancient and 

•n • ii- i • t Ariel* nt 

illustrious Hindoo dynasties of India had ruled over Hindoo 
Malwah from the year s4() n.r., in a succession of fifty- y,,a * Uca> 
six monarchs, to a.p. 1102, the most celebrated of them being 
A ikram-Aditva, in the year o( > n.c., and Rajah Khdj, a.d. 483 ; 
loth, probably, having been Alaha-Kajah Adhiraj, or emperors oi 
all India. Oojevn was the Hindoo capitai; and as early as the 
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reign of Vikraui-Aditya was the seat of learning and science of the 
best days of Hindoo literature. It was under him also that the 
great effort for the renewal of the Braliminical faith and the 
extirpation of J3ooddhism was made; and it is probable that the 
Puranas, and other sacred works now followed, were composed or 
compiled by t lie Brahmins, who were supported by him and his 
immediate predecessors. There was no tract of India, except 
Bajpootana, which more patriotically resisted the 
jjahumetiim Mahomedans than Mai wall; and the histories of the 
jj.uKits*. early kings and emperors of Dehly are full of accounts 
of campaigns in this province, waged with varying fortune till, in 
1 .*30-1, during the reign of Alla-ood-deen Khiljv, king of Dehly, 
the province was annexed to the Mahomedan dominions, and the 
old Hindoo line disappeared, after an almost perpetual contest of 
300 years. 


In the year 1387 Dilawur Khan Glioory, a nobleman of the 
Diiawur court of Dehly in the reign of Feroze Toghluk, who 

Si-'.'.’IImA claimed descent from the Glioory sooltans of Damascus, 

indraeiidpiit. xv as appointed governor; and, during the unsettled 
period which ensued, threw off* his allegiance to Dehly, and 
became independent. Instead of occupying the ancient Hindoo 
capital, Oojeyn, he resided chiefly at Dhar and Mandoo; and the 
latter place became, ultimately, the capital of the Mai wall domi- 
nions, and one of the strongest, as it is still one of the most 
picturesque, mountain fortresses in India. In 1398 Mahmoud 
Toghluk, king of Dehly, who had fled before the invasion of 
Teimoor, and had been denied refuge in Guzerat, received u hos- 
pitable welcome from Dilawur Khan Glioory, and resided with him 
at Dhar for three years; at the expiration of which period he 


Dilawur returned to Dehly, and Dilawur Khan, at the instance 
Khan Glioory of his son, Alp Khan, who, during the king’s residence 
kin*, urn; at Dhar, had been fortifying Mandoo, declared himself 
?JXL d, °* king in 1401, assumed the ensigns of royalty, and had 


Death of coins struck in his name. He only survived this event 
Tamerlane. f (mr years, and died in A. I). 140o. 

He was succeeded by his son Alp Khan, who ascended the 

gooitan throne uuler the title of Sooltan Ilooshung Glioory, 

Ghoory " g without immediate opposition ; but a strong belief pre- 

sucemiB. vailed tluft he had poisoned his father ; and Moz idler 

Shah of Guzerat, who had been an intimate friend of the deceased 


monarch, invaded Malwah to avenge his death, or probiiblv by 
covert invitation from the disaffected nobility. Sooltan Ilooshung 
flooitnn was beleaguered in Dhar and forced to surrender, and the 
deprived of kingdom was placed under charge of Noosmt Khan, the 

his authority. 1 
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brother of Moz offer Shah. Very shortly afterwards, Noosrut Klian, 
in a panic, abandoned his government, and the Mai wall court placed 
Moosy Klian, a nephew of the late king, upon the throne. Sooltan 
Hooshung now besought the King of Guzerat to allow him to 
retrain his kingdom, and declared his innocence of all 
the allegations made against him ; when the king, re- Guzerat 
leasing him from his confinement, sent with him a 
force under the Prince Ahmed, his own grandson. Iloosliung was 
not immediately suecessful ; but some of the principal officers if 
State having joined him, Moosy Khan abandoned his 

. r * , \ . and lif> 

pretensions, and gave up the fortress of Mandoo, where movers 
Sooltan Hooshung now established himself in security. 

In 1410 Mozuffer Shah died, and the Prince Ahmed succeeded 
him. lie wits opposed by his uncles, who sought aid from 
Sooltan Hooshung. It might be supposed that the sooltan, who 
owed his throne to the exertions made on his behalf by the Guzerat 
king, would have refused connection with the movement; but the 
first invasion of Mahvaii was still rankling in his heart, and he had 
determined to avenge it. His present intentions were frustrated 
by the submission of the insurgents in Guzerat, but in xh<* * 001^0 
14 19 he attacked the Guzerat dominions in person, and GuzeJi. but 
sustained the defeat at I; ulliada which has been already 18 defettleU - 
mentioned in the last chapter hut one. Tsor was this his last attempt 
upon Guzerat. In 1122 and 1423 Sooltan llooslmng Amupftth 
again made war against it; hut, after some successes, iwaieeci con- 

r v stantmople. 

was in the end obliged to 11 v to Mandoo. It was said _ r 

n . Defeated ly 

of the sooltan that victory never smiled on him; and Ahmed shah, 
in 142<S he was defeated by Ahmed Shall Bahmunyof the Deccan, 
when the ladies of his family were taken prisoners, but restored to 
him with all honour. The restless career of the sooltan 

c ( >o| t an 

came to an end on September 7, 1432, when lie died, ii'Mwhune 

1 T i * , (Jliuory die-. 

alter a reign ot twenty-seven years. In the intervals ot i«». 
his wars, Sooltan Iloosliung had devoted himself to the hi* capital 
completion and adornment of his capital Mandoo, which described, 
remains, though deserted and ruined, a noble memorial of him. 
The Hindoos had occupied the position before the Mahomedans 
came to Mulwah; hut not as a city. It is ft large table mountain, 
which forms a hold promontory as it were^ projecting from the 
Yindhya range into the valley of the Nerhudda, hut is almost 
isolated from the tableland by a deep ravine. On all sides but one 
the mountain is steep; and its rugged sides art* almost inaccessible. 
The circumference of the summit, which is nearly level, is esti- 
mated at twenty-eight miles. While the King of Dehly had been 
the guest of his father at Dhar, the sooltan, then the Prince Alp 
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Khan, had fortified this natural stronghold till it became im- 
pregnable against all military operations of the period. Natural 
scarps of the summit rock were made more perfect, and walls and 
towers built along the dizzy steeps of all the faces. During his 
lifetime, and when Mandoo was thickly inhabited as a city, 
Sooltan Jlooshung built the noble Jumma mosque, one of the 
finest specimens of Mahomedan architecture in India: the beau- 
tiful water palace, situated between two lake reservoirs; with 
lyany other public edifices which still remain to attest the magni- 
ficence of the period ; and, unfortunate in many respects ns lie was, 
wilful, headstrong, and ungrateful, he was yet. popular with his 
people. He did not molest his Hindoo subjects, nor break down 
their temples; and even at the distance of nearly five hundred years, 
his warlike achievements and romantic advent mes and amours, 
are still the subjects of popular tales and ballads of the country. 
In this respect, indeed, Soolt.au Jlooshung, and the brave but un- 
fortunate Hhz Bahadur, the last of the royal races of Malwaii, 
hare, as Maliomednus, few rivals in romantic interest. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE MAJIOMEDAN KINGS OF MALWAII 
A .1). 14S2 to lo20. 

Tiie king left two sons, Ghizny and Othman, and some demon- 
strations ensued in favour of the latter. Ghiztiv Khan, 
mcccrdh :ib however, succeeded to the throne under the title of 
Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory. lie proved weak and dis- 
Ghoory, 1432. S() ] u ( ( ^ and was poisoned, at the instigation, as was 
In ft lh*ged, of his vizier, Mahmoud Khan, who, setting 

yc«r i>y (tic aside tlie son of tin* deceased king, and all the claimants 

vizier, « no ^ 7 

\i6uii*s tiie to the throne, himself became sooltan, and was 
crowned under the title of Sooltan Mahmoud Khiljy 
Mnilmomi in 14*5/5. The Ghoory dynasty of Malwah was not, 
feeds' mi* however, extinct. The cause of Prince Ahmed, son 
of the late king, was warmly espoused by the King of 
Guzerat, Ahmed Shah; but oil the death of that prince, and trie 
settlement of other members of the late royal family on (‘states 
judiciously allotted to them, all opposition to the new dynasty 
ceased. Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy proved to be a brave general 
and soldier, and an equally good administrator of the civil details 
of his government. During the reign of Sved Mahomed, king of 
Dehlv, he received an invitation from a party at the capital to 
become emperor; and he marched thither in 1440, but finding 
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himself opposed, gave up the project. Ilis unsuccessful expedition 
to Guzerat in 1451 has been already noticed in connection with 
King Kootub Shall, by whom he was defeated ; and after this event 
he refrained from further molestation of the Guzerat dominions. 

With the Hindoo chiefs around him, however, he was at constant 
variance from one cause or other. The Rajpoots had, in fact, 
grown to be very powerful ; and the king appears to operations 
have had no resource, in order to check their marauding 
propensities, but to follow them to their strongholds. Kl . rowlTf 
in 1455 he took Kerowly, Ajmere, and Runtunbhore, 
and compelled their rajahs to pay tribute. The Rajah tAkel1 ; 
of Kehrla, on the southern frontier, proved more difficult of subjec- 
tion : and bis cause having been espoused by the Bahniuny king of 
the Deccan, Soolt an Mali mood was drawn into a war TlK< iktchu 
with that power, which he prosecuted vigorously, and inv, ' ukd - 
defeated the 1 teccanies under the walls of their capital, Reeder : 
but on his return to Guzerat, bis army suffered heavily, and t he 
retreat became little better than a iFght. In 1407, however, after 
souk! severe lighting on both sides, Ellichpoor, in Berar, Wesr „ ( r . ir 
was taken bv the sooltan’s general, Mukhool Khan, and lo 

having been ceded to Malwali, peace ensued. Two 

° . 1 . . Boolean Mah 

years afterwards the sooitan died in his camp, while Kimjy 

engaged in a campaign Against the Rajpoots of Keech- 
want, on May -7, 1 at the age of sixty-eight. lie was thirty- 
four years old when he ascended the throne, and reigned a* nearly 
as possible the same period. During his reign, many noble Hts ,, uW , P 
buildings were erected in Mandoo, and its fortifications a,ld 

much improved. The great mosque began by Sooitan ri » enL8 - 
Hooshung was entirely completed in 14**0 as one of the first acts 
of his reign ; it had GGO arches and 200 minarets. To his Hindoo 
subject* he was kind and just, and it was only when he 

•' . . * ' , * , . HIstnltTH- 

passed his own frontier that he occasionally destroyed ti«»n «.f the 
the temples in the territories of the Rajpoot chiefs. In 
his own dominions the profession of the Hindoo faith seems to 
have been perfectly tolerated. 

Sooitan Mahmoud was succeeded without opposition by his 
eldest son, Gheias-ood-deen, a man of mature age, g rtl ,i tan 
who, during the greater part of his father’s reign, had 
been his constant companion, and had led tl*3 troops of (eeds * 
tlie State in many a hard-fought field, with distinguished gal- 
lantry. lie had, however, determined upon a peaceful 

• * j i 1 1 HU prnroful 

reign, and lor a period or thirty-three years seems n*i*n ami 
neither to have molested any one nor been himself '* ’ u * 
molested. He maintained 15, 000 women in his seraglio, of all pro- 
fessions and trades, and possessed of all possible accomplishments ; 
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and among them were a body-guard of 500 Abyssinians, armed with 
firearms, and dressed in uniform. He was much attached to his 
feathered favourites — pigeons, parrots, mynas, and other birds — and 
yet with all this appearance of sensual indolence, the sooltan 
was not in reality neglectful of his public affairs. Malwah was 
Thefcinp’g nevermore prosperous, nor its people better governed, 
"midSpuj'-pg thsin under this strange king. In the latter end of his 
■’ r ■« I’d the hfe his intellect became clouded, and a contest began 
among his sons for the succession in 1407, which ended 
on October 22, 15 00, when Nasir-ood-deen, his eldest son, who 
had been obliged to fiy from Mandoo, regained his place, im- 
prisoned his younger brother, Alla-ood-deen, who had opposed him, 
p and ascended the throne. A few days afterwards the 

(jiuiiis-ood- old sooltan died. TVrishta acquits Nasir-ood-deen of 
a.u U i:>!kk' having poisoned his father, as alleged by some. He 
Nasir-t.od- had already been crowned with the sooltan’s consent, 
fuiVitwfn ftud was. with his sanction, conducting the govern- 
surretMiH. ment when his younger brother conspired against him. 
in* peaceful The aged sooltan was imbecile, and his death or life 
made little difference in Nasir-ood-deen *s position ; but 
Alla-ood-deen had won over one of his father’s mistresses to aid 
his designs, and had thus gained an advantage, which, as has 
been related, was the cause of his imprisonment. With the 
exception of an expedition to Chittore, where the rajah did not 
resist, but paid tribute, and the king married one of the princesses 
of the country — there is no remarkable event connected with 
this reign. 'The sooltan’s eldest son, Shahab-ood-deen, had 
sooltan revolted and tied to Dehly, from whence he refused 
jyi*ir-o»Hi- to return, and the sooltan, being taken ill, nominated 

dcoji dies, . ’ p 1 

1512. his third son, Mahmoud, as his successor, and died 

uaston dc in 1512, having reigned a little more than eleven 


Sooltan 
I? : ini r- ood- 
d<*o/i dies, 
1512. 


(Piston dc 
Foix. 


The sooltan’s death was no sooner known in the country than 
b ooitaii his son returned from Dehly to Mandoo, and a struggle 

Kiinjy ,0<1 between the brothers ensued, in which Sooltan Mah- 

Mioctods. mood was victorious, and his brother was obliged to 
fiv ; hut his success — mainly attributable to the exertions of Mednv 
Dai, a Rajpoot chieftain, who supported him when the Mabome- 
isiodny R;\i dan officers held aloof — was dearly bought in the favour 
> j°°* extended to that person, who introduced his own tribe 
int' uence. and other Hindoos into the executive government, to 
the exclusion of the old Mabomedan officers. Some allowance 


must he made for the prejudices of the Mabomedan historians of 
the period, and Medny Rai’s conduct may he exaggerated bv 
them ; but there can be little doubt that he overstepped the 
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proper bounds of liis position, and that the kind's suspicions wero 
ultimately confirmed. lie attempted to discharge the whole of the 
Kujpoots, but was foiled, and reduced to such extremity that he 
fled from Mandoo, leaving it in possession of Mednv Kin? f ., rape ., 
Bui, and took refuge in the Guzerat territory. Mo- from Mauti °°* 
zuller Shah, as has already been related, warmly espoused his 
cause, and marched with a large army to Mandoo, which was 
taken hy escalade ; when the Kajpoots, who were unable TJjp pj ^ 
to escape from the fortress, and had already put their retaken ami, 
women and children to death, were slain, to the number ^grison 
of It), 000 men. Mednv Kai had, however, escaped, and 
taken refuge with Kami Sunka of Chittore; and it was an interest- 
ing and romantic incident of the war which followed, that when 
the sooli.au had been badly wounded in a charge against Hlinianfi 
the Kami’s army, and lay oil the field unable to move, 
ho was taken to the liana’s tent, where his wounds ia»na Santa, 
were dressed, and, as soon as he had recovered, was forwarded 
honourably to his own dominions. Had the situations been 
reversed, the Hindoo chief would either have been put to death 
on the field, or held to ransom by the sacrifice of his treasures or 
dominions. In the year loJo Mozuller Shah of Guzerat died, and 
his sun Bahadur Shah succeeded, but was opposed bv bis 

ii . *, V * Tiif* King of 

brothers. Bahadur Shah was too powerful to be de- Maiwsih sup- 
throned by them ; but the princes intrigued against him Rpirary 
at Hehh, and one of their agents was very cordially fit? Km *? <>t 
received at Mandoo. Bahadur Shah, therefore, re- 
monstrated with Sooltan Mahmood, who, hy his conduct, seems 
to have been really implicated in tin,* plot against him, and re- 
fused to confer with him in person. This conduct Mandoo u 
so incensed Bahadur Shah, that he marched at once 
upon Mandoo, and captured it by escalade, in the 
night of May ‘JO, 1 o JO. Sooltan Mahmood was taken 
prisoner, and was ordered into confinement at Champanair. On 
the way thither, the camp of his escort was attacked by soilo 
marauders, when, in an attempt to escape, the sooltan Soolun 
was killed bv the guards who had charge of him. This Mahmood il 

, , * , r _ „ „ , , ir , , _ killed, 15 20. 

event happened on May Jo, loJG, and Malwali thence- 
forward ceased to exist as a separate kingdom. It was annexed i;jr 
annexed to Guzerat, and continued as a dependency of Guierat ' 
that kingdom (ill its final annexation to the great Moghul empire, 
I he two dynasties of Malwah, Ghoory and Khiljy, had lasted KHJ 
years. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF Til F MA IlOMEDAX KINGS OF KII AN OKS II, A.I>. R>70 TO lo2l\ 

Khandksh is a province which intervenes between the table- 
, , land of Mnl wait on the north and that of the Deccan 

Kii n;it ion and . . 

tiuimtiarics of on the south. io the north it is bounded by the Sat- 
poora and the Vindhyn range of mountains ; to the south 
by the plateau of the Deccan, which breaks into it by deep rugged 
ravines, clothed with forests; to the east is Berar, and to the 
west the southern portion of (Juzerat. It is for the most part a 
broad, low-lying valley, with the river Tapty running through it 
from east to west, and receiving the drainage of the mountains 
north and south, by innumerable small rivers and brooks. The 
soil everywhere is extremely fertile, and during the Mahoincdan 
•tsffrwu occupation of the province was cultivated like a garden, 
-•.Ttiiuy. streams supplying means of irrigation, which was 

largely used. In after years, when it was perpetually harried by the 
Mahrattas, Khanddsh became nearly desolate. Many of ita 
most fertile tracts had become unhealthy jungles, and were 
without inhabitants; but its reclamation commenced from the 
period of its possession by the British after the Mahrat ta war, 
and it has again attained a high degree of pro peri t v, being, with 
Berar and Guzerat, celebrated for its production of cotton. 

To this province Mullik Rajah Farooky was appointed as go- 
„ . , vernor bv Feroze Toghluk, king of ])eli]y, in the* year 
Farooky, 1370 ; and a romantic incident is related of his rise 

Mahometan under the patronage of that king. Mullik Rajah was 
ifniernor. descended from a noble but reduced family, which 
Hi» ongm. traced its pedigree to the Galiph Farook, and held 
himself aloof from the court, but belonged to the body-guard of 
King Feroze. lie was a great sportsman, and having once met the 
king, who had separated many miles distance from his atten- 
dants, and was alone, he dressed a rough repast of game for him, 
and was invited to court, where he was promoted to the command 
of 2,000 horse, and ^lominated to the government of Khandesh, 
the capital of which was then Talnair, on the Tapty river. Such 
frontier commands, with freedom for exertion, were acceptable 
posts for the adventurous spirits of the time : and having taken pos- 
session of his province, Mullik Rajah speedily reduced some of the 
Hindoo chiefs about him, and caused himself to be feared as well 
as respected. On the death of his patron King Feroie, and wh« 3 H 
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Dilawur Olioory, governor of Malwah, and Moznffer Shah of 
(iuzerat, had declared their independence of Delil v, Al4M „„,.,, iu- 
tlieir example was followed by Mullik Itajah, who, to 
strengthen his political connection, married the daughter of 
Sooltan Dilawur (theory. For a time he entered into the schemes 
of his father-in-law for the subjugation of Guzerat ; but having 
been sharply defeated on one occasion by Mozuller Shah, and 
followed to his capital, peace ensued, which was never afterwards 
broken by the parties. Nor was Mullik ivajali larookv of* a 
restless and intolerant spirit, like his great neighbours, lie ap- 
plied himself sedulously to the extension of agriculture and cotton 
manufactures, he protected his Hindoo subjects, and at 
bis death, on April 28, 1 .“>00, after a reign of twenty- Jus, 

nine years, he left a compact and prosperous kingdom 
to his successor, Mullik Nusseer, his eldest son. "y."7,J v ‘ 

One of the first acts of Mullik Nusseer’s reign was 1%llgl:uul - 
his seizure of the celebrated fortress of Aseergurh, 
which lmd been so called after Asa Aheer, a descen- ctx-d*. us*, 
dant of one of tin* ancient Aheer, or cowherd kings, Tiie am-ime 
who, being Hindoos, had ruled over the wild tracts of 
Guild wami, and parts of Kliandesh and Herar, long km « s - 
Antecedent to the Mijioniedan invasion, and had possession of 
fastnesses like Aseergurh, Gawilgurh, Narnalla, and other moun- 
tain positions, where they had remained secure and independent; 
tributary, however, to the Yaduvas of Heogurh, or to the Hindoo 
dynasties ot Malwah, as long as they existed, and afterwards acting 
independently, until their final extinction by the Mahomedans. 

Aseergurh was situated in the north-eastern portion of Ivluin- 
desli, and commanded tin* upper or eastern division of 1K ., rri , tlnH 
the valley of the Taptv which is chiefly used as graz- ofAw 'K‘ini. 
ing land, even to the present day. It was a huge mass of basalt, 
rising seven hundred feet above the plain, with perfectly pre- 
cipitous sides, except %t one corner, where a steep pathway led to 
the summit. It contained water in abundance, and, rising as it 
did out of a nearly level country on all sides, was, for the period, 
quite impregnable. \\ ith Mullik ltajah the Hindoo prince Asa 
had been on excellent terms, and he had no suspicion K i hk Mum* 
ot his son. When, therefore, Mullik Nusseer wrote 

. , . , . , , • tri-Hcliery to 

to min, begging shelter lor his family, pending other 
arrangements, his request was at once acceded to, and the first 
procession of palanquins which armed was welcomed with 
honour, and the ladies it contained hospitably received. The 
next day 2(X) other litters arrived, and the unsuspicious Hindoo, 
accompanied by his family, went to meet them ; but they found, 
too late, that these flitters were tilled wi*ii armed men, who, 

l 2 
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Zeinahad ;ii 
H.Kirliaiipt) 


having surprised the garrison, put the unfortunate Asa and the 
t a and his W ^ 10 ^' his family to death : and M nllik Nusseer, arriv- 
iHiiiiij «re ing shortly afterwards, took possession of the fort and 
x-ut to death. ^ |j i0 wealth of the Hindoo prince, which was very 
great. This exploit was considered so important, that Zein-oml- 
deen, a celebrated Mahomedan saint, came expressly from Dow- 
tii,. tmvus ,,f latabad to tender liis congratulations upon the ‘victory 
over the infidels/ and the town of Zeinahad, on the 
jioMxir of the h’ft hank °f the Tapty, was founded in his honour; and 
iw,,t ' Boorhanpoor on the right hank, opposite to Zeinahad, 
being also founded at the same time, was named after tin? equally 
celebrated saint, Boorhan-ood-deen, and became the capital of 
the province. In 1417 a dispute having arisen between Mullik 
Nusseer and his brother, Mullik I ftv Khan, to whom Tnlnair had 
been left by his father, the king besieged and took Talnair, 
confining his brother in the fort of Aseergurh. Khandesh was 
thus once more united under one power. The king’s wars with 
the Bahmunv kings of the Deccan, whieh arose out of the marriage 
Mniiik of his daughter to the Bahmunv king, Alla-ood-deen, 
' ' ;ire ,,f ]ittle interest; and he fared so badly in them 

that, after a severe defeat, he died of vexation, on Sep- 
tember It), 1447, after a reign of forty years, 
lie was succeeded by his son, Meerun Adil Khan Farooky, who 
mmAdii signed a little more than three years, and was assassi- 
nated in the city of Boovhanpoor, on April 28, 1441, and 
was in turn succeeded by his son Meerun Moobaruk 
Khan Farooky, who enjoyed a perfectly peaceful reign of 
seventeen years, which he devoted to the improvement 
of his dominions, keeping himself aloof alike from the 
political transactions and the military expeditions of 
Guzerat, Mai wall, and the Deccan. lie died on May 17, 
1457. His eldest, son, Adil Khan Farooky, followed in 
succession; and for a time endeavoured to free himself 
from the supremacy of Guzerat. In this, however, he 
Faru^ky ^uo- failed ; and for tiie rest of his long and prosperous reign 
of forty-six years enjoyed entire peace. lie died on 
April 8, 1504, deeply regretted by his people. He had 
i»oj»e Pi nail f . resided qjmost continuously at Boorlmnpoor ; and 
though that city had been greatly increased by his predecessors, 
and adorned by many line buildings, yet it was under 

la‘no.rir>tionof * . * , n *. 

Ada Khan’u his own hand that it grew to he one ol the most beau- 
Umtrhanpoor. tiful in India. By Adil Khan Farooky, the noble 
Knrtifled palace citadel which was named the Ark, and corn- 
i j .i.ts. mands the only ford leading to the city, was entirely 
constructed, and of this the splendid and massive ruins Hill 


,1 .lines II. 
kniL’ of 
Bcotiaud. 


Farooky sur- 
o-nl,. M37. 

Id inline in- 
V »mi led, 1*140. 

Mcimin Adil 
Khan assionsi- 

liated, 1441. 

Meerun 
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Farooky sue- 
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?xist. Bising almost from the river-bed to the summit of the 
lofty northern bank of the Tapty, in tiers of line arches, ami 
terraces which were* once gardens, the level portion of the summit, 
connected with the town, was tilled with sumptuous buildings in 
a fine style of architecture. The interiors of some of the apartments, 
which have vaulted roofs, are fitted witli fountains, and marble 
slopes honeycombed, over which, in the hot weather, pure water 
flowed with a rippling murmur; while the spacious hulls and 
private rooms, with their open arches, and oriel windows 01 ye 
fitted with screens of carved woodwork, show an appreciation of 
comfort in fresh air and ventilation foreign to the habitsM* the 
present people of India. The elegant Jumma mosque, in the 
market-place, the fortifications, garden-houses and hunting- 
puvilions in many parts of the picturesque environs of the city; 
the deer park ; and, abo\ e all. the noble and never-failing supply 
of water, brought to the city by pipes from the neigh- w frr 
houring hills, pro\e Adil Khan Fa rooky to have been a 
person of no ordinary public spirit, benevolence, and taste. The 
city, even in its present reduced condition, shows evidences of its 
former wealth in the carved woodwork of balconies, verandahs, 
and architraves of doors and windows, and in the style and size ot 
many of the dwelling-lp >u>cs. The king completed the fortifica- 
tions of Aseergurli, and the pated road up to the summit; and 
the remains of pavilions and gardens, and the mosques and mauso- 
leums, which appear on every side of Boorhanpoor, testify to the 
wealth and good taste of the period. Boorhanpoor and Aseergurh, 
situated twelve miles north of the city, and now a military station 
of the Bombay .army, are to the present day most interesting to 
the traveller, and well woithy of a visit. The branches ol* manu- 
facture introduced or pertected in the time of the wumfar- 
Fa rooky kiims, of gold and silver thread, tissues, rib- Um “*- 
boas, cloth of gold and silver, and brocaded silks and muslins, still 
survive, and art* the main support of the population ; and the 
processes of manufacture of these valuable and elegant fabrics are 
at once curious and ingenious. 

Adil Khan Fnrooky left no male issue, and his younger brother, 

J hi wood, succeeded him. With the exception of a short WwoodKirm 
war with the Ahmedmigger State*, nothing remarkable 
is recorded of his reign, and lie died on August 0, 1510, ous, imo. 
having reigned nearly eight years. At his death, liis 
son, Gliiznv Khan, a minor, was placed on the throne I,:,, s |Hnd - 
by the chief minister; hut almost immediately after- Khan^on, 
wards poisoned, and the direct line of the house of * s \ V. 1 ' -ii • ! 1 

Farooky ceased to exist. There were, however, several 
Collateral relatives who laid claim to the throne j and, Pu^vwion. 
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fts was inevitable, intrigues arose among them ; bat Mahmoud 
Shah Begurra of Guzerat summarily put an end to these 
„ factions bv marching into Klmiidesh, ami placing 

Adil Kn;m . ^ ” 7 r , ~ 

F^r. »nky wie* Adil, the son of llussun, and grandson of Nusseer Khan 
bv the daughter of Mahmoud Shah of Guzerat, upon 
the throne, under the title of Adil Khan Farookv II. The first 
act of Adil Khan was the recovery of Talnair and its dependencies, 
which had been alienated and usurped by the vizier of the late 
ki ( ug : and having married a daughter of King Mozutlbr Slmh of 
i»ie», 1520 . Guzerat, .md assisted him in his campaigns in Malwah, 
Mt'tTini * the king - lived in peace till his death in LVJO, after u 

S.r.v.'d? reign of nine years, llis son Meernn Mahomed succeeded 

>wo. liim, whose fortunes will be hereafter noticed. 


C1IA1TKU YU. 

or rm: mmiomkdax klvos of i;i;no.\l and b\imr, 

A. I). Iu4l TO loJ-'L 

In the reign of Mahomed Toghluk, king- of Delilv, Mullik 
Fukhr-ood-deen revolted, and having 1 slain Kuddur Khan, the 
viceroy of the eastern provinces of Bengal, proclaimed himself 
king over Lukhnow, Soonarganm and Chittagong. This event 
happened in the year Fill. lie was, however, opposed 
-'I nllik -\]y Aloolmnik, l»y wh.mi )■« was dcfi-ate.1 and 
»*;— "V;Gi. put to dentil, after a short, reign of two and a half 
yxp.-uKHi ve/irs. Mullik Alv, who 1 1 ; i < 1 assumed the title of 
j:ui. Alla-ood-dcen, now heeame king, but was put to death 

aiih <>i>a- in less than two years afterwards. Ferishta’s records 
fooiK j-’ui. of this monarch are very meagre, and it is probable that 
And ia Bengal bad no good court historian. Uajv Flias, wlio 
nv-;is.-,"»;ito]. succeeded A lln-ood-dccn, under the title of Sliumsh- 
nimmOi r»od- ood-deen Poorbv, is not accounted for as a relative or 

rint-n I’oorby . • / . 

burccrds, otherwise; but he was a wise ami benevolent prince, 

’ ul and so active in defence of bis dominions, that the 

forces of Delily could make no impression upon him. In 
lie was obliged to talffc refuge in the fort of Yekdalla, which was 
besieged by Feroze Toghluk without effect; and in Plod ami 
] : >o7 he sent embassies to Dehly, when his independence appears 
nu^iyr.T. to have been recognised as a tributary. He died in the 
K kun.h r latter year, l‘>57, and was suceeeeded by his eldest son, 
^ikunder Poorby, who, being again attacked by Feroze 
Dies, imt Toghluk, consented to pay tribute, which wa.3 moat 
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( Ihf'ias-ood- 
dwn suc- 
ceeded. 


Dies, Kmc. 
Slnnnsh' (hiiI- 


Iikely the cause of the war. lie afterwards reigned in peace until 
LH>7, when lie died. 

Little more than the date of accession and deaths of the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns of this dynasty are to he found in the Maho- 
medaii chronicle, and those recorded areas follows : — Gheias-ood- 
deen Poorby succeeded his father Sikundcr in l.‘>(>7, and 
died in 1 .‘>71 ; lie was followed in the same year by 
Sooltan Oos-Sulateen Poorby, his son, who is described Died, 137.1 
its brave, benevolent, and merciful. lie reigned nearly sooiun o*«- 
t**n years, and died in l.‘» 8 d. J I is son, Shumsh-ood- 
deen Poorby 1 1., succeeded him. lie was a weak prince, 
and after an inglorious reign of three years died. 

During the reign of the last king, the Poorby authority 
seems to have been greatly weakened ; for Hajali Ivans, a nics, i:ih*;. 
Hindoo zemindar, seized the throne after the king's R:»jfUi Kmi* 
death, and reigned until IG!L\ when lvi <lied. He was timme, im 
succeeded 1 > v his son Jeetinul, who, strange to say, Dies, i3«rJ. 
being 1 a Kajpout, profes>ed a desire to become a Malio- 
inedan, and was admitted to that faith with great ■jui»i-‘*"d- 
jxiiiip, under the title of Jiilal-ood-deen. ctrii^i :w>. 

.1 ulal-ood-deen proved to be a wise and benevolent monarch, 
and reigned for seventh/] rears, or till tin* end of 14 ()!>, 

• I** .» iv* 4i 1 Mies, 14011 , 

m great prosperity. J us son, the 1 mice Ahmed, suc- 
ceeded him, and reigned nearly eighteen years; and Ahim,<1, 
after his death, the throne was usurped by a slave, DieM ' 14 ‘ r> ' 
mimed Nasir-ood-deeii Gholam, who was shortly after deposed. 
As Ahmed had left no male heirs, Xasir Shah, a lineal Namrsimu 
descemlant from Shumsh-ood-deen, was placed on the 
throne, but died after a brief reign of two years, and Di(l ^ 14 „ a 
was succeeded by Jiurbik, who reigned peaceably for 
seventeen rears, and died in 1445. \oosuf tolhtwed 
him, who died in 1457, when Sikunder was placed on Dies. ua.. 
the throne; but immediately deposed, and Futteh y 0 .>-ufsn. 
elected, who, though distinguished for liberality and 
justice, was murdered by one of his eunuchs, in 14(51. 

This person seized the. throne: but was deposed by 
Mullik Andeel, ail Abyssinian chief, w ho became king 
imd**r the title of Fero/.e Poorby, and died *n the year 
14‘dd, after a long and prosperous leign, at his famous 
capital of Hour. His sou Mahmood succeeded him, 
but was put to death by an Abyssinian slave, named 
Sidy Pmdr, who adopted the title of MozutVer and uaa! 
nseeuded the throne. I 11 the year 14JX5 he was be- M.>zuffi»r 
sieged in bis capital, Hour, by the nobles who had 
revolted, and in a sidly made by the garrison under his command. 


Hurl'lk ti’r- 

Cecds, 1 V.M. 


rds, 144 j. 


M ui dered, 

1 4<> 1 . 

Foroztt 
Poorby sue 
coeds. Util. 

Dies, 149a. 

M.dmiood 
succeeds, :ind 
is murdered, 
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which brought on a bloody general action, he was slain ; though by 
is killed, hoc. another account he was put to death by the captain of 
Aiia-ood-dcen his body-guard. He was succeeded by his vizier, Syed 
succeeds. Shureef, who had been at tho head of the revolt, and 
who ascended the throne under the title of Alla-ood-deen Poorbv. 
Jle dismissed the Abyssinian and the Bengal levies, probably 
Hajpoots, who had proved rebellious and fickle, and reigned in 
quiet prosperity and great splendour till lolh’i, when he 
• died, and was succeeded by his eldest son Nuseeb, 

whose history will followed hereafter. During this period of 
broken successions, however. Bengal rose to great wealth and 
prosperity, and its capital, Clour, was one of the finest and most 
populous cities of India. It is now completely in ruins, and for 
the most part overgrown with jungle, and uninhabited. 


Oil APT KB VIII. 

OF Tllli MATIOMKDAX KIXGS OF JOOXI'OOU, THE STIUHKY 
UVXASTV, A A). 1-kM TO 

• 

On the accession of Mahmoud Toghluk to the throne of Dehlv he 
raised his minister, Kwajah Johan, who was a eunuch, to the 
title of Mullik-oos-Shurk, and conferred upon him the government 
of the eastern provinces, of which Joonpoor became the capital. 

i(ii _ The confusion which attended King Mali mood’s reign 
smirk tic- enabled the viceroy to declare his independence; and 
cl-nSerlw, 1 ”' he ftssiiined the title of Sonltan Oos-Shurk. or King of 
M!M * the Joust, and the dynasty was continued under the 

appellation Slnirky till its close. The viceroy had declared his 
Die.si.m independence in and died in BUlf). He loft an 

MooMruk adopted son, Mullik Knrriinful, who ascended tlie 
§mTeed« urky throne under the title of Mooharuk Shah Shurky. f hi 
vsv>. hearing of this (event, Mulloo Rkbal Khan, the vizier 

of Mahrnood Toghluk, who had usurped the throne of Dehlv, 
marched against Moobaruk Shah ; but was unable to enforce the 
royal authority, and obliged to return to the capital, where Mahrnood 
o>.-< i 4 ni Toghluk had resumed the government. Shortly after- 
wards Moobaruk Shall died, in 140], and was suc- 
siliiii huo reeded by his son Ibrahim, under the title of Ibrahim 
u.'cis, i4oi. shall .Shurky. Mulloo Ekbal Khan and Mahrnood 
Toghluk now again conjointly invaded the Joonpoor territory ; 
but Mahrnood Toghluk separated from his minister, and betook 
himself to the city of Katiouj, where lie was suffered to remain 
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unmolested by both parties. On the death of Million Ekba.1 
Khan, in 140o, Mahmood Toghluk removed to Delily, KnnoU j 
ait l Kanouj was taken by Ibrahim Shah, after a short 
siege. With this consolidation of his dominions the king 1 appeared 
to have been content, and applied himself with much success to 
the improvement of the agriculture and civil government of his 
territory. In 1427 he was engaged in a short but indecisive 
campaign witii Syed Moobaruk, king of Dehly, and in l ido 
endeavoured, without effect, to prevent Kalpy falling into 
hands of iSooltan Ilooslmng, of Mai wall. These seem to hav« 

been the only military events of bis reign, which lasted, fm* the 
most part in profound peace and prosperity, for forty Ibn))l |, n 
years. He died at. an advanced age, in 1440. Ulrs ' l44 °- 

Ibrahim was succeeded bv bis eldest son, Mahmood, who cap- 
tured Kalpv in 1444, but restored it, at the instance of 

i o i !• a i i i • . . T Mahmoud 

the nooltan ol M al wall, to its original possessor. In simii mk- 
]4f>2 the king endeavoured to possess himself of llehlv, l44 °‘ 
which lie besieged; but was obliged to abandon bis k ,j il 

project on the approach of the Emperor Hheilole Lody, 
who pursued him and captured much of his baggage. Kepri.stls 
followed on both sides; and up to the period of the 
kings death, in 14o7, jieace had not been concluded lM ' ,14o ‘' 
between them. Mahmood Shall was succeeded by his eldest son 
Hheekun, who ascended the throne under the title of M:llll)mod 
Mahomed Shah Shurky, and a hollow peace with Dehlv 
was concluded ; hut Kootnh Khan, the cousin of the 
King of Dehlv, was not released, which furnished pretexts for a 
i’resli war with Joonpoor. Mahomed was a warlike king, and a 
man of great personal bravery ; but bis cruelties at Joonpoor had 
n.ienatcd many persons from him, and his having caused ins 
younger brother Kootub to he put to death, had inspired jj is , TU( . lMrS 
almost universal detestation of him. His nrmv fell tw ,, 
awav Irom him and joined lus surviving brothers, ais aruiiu-ra. 
Hoosein Khan and Julal Khan; upon which Mahomed Shall 
tied, but was overtaken and killed. The Muhomedan 
historian relates that the queen-mother, eager to re- Aml kllllMl ' 
venge the murder of Kootub Khan, her favourite son, persuaded the 
armour-bearer of her son Mahomed Shull to remove the points of 
all tli© arrows in his quiver; and in this defenceless 
condition lie was put to death. Killed, U57. 

Mahomed Shah 8 reign, though full of tragic incidents, had only 
lasted five months. lie was succeeded by his brother 
Hoosein, under the title of Hoosein Shah Shurky. The Smrky su^ 
province of Orissa, then governed by a descend nr t of mds ’ 1457 • 
the ancient local Hindoo dynasty, had been invaded by bis father, 
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but 'without e fleet; and the kin# now again attempted its subjection, 
invasion of He invaded the province at the head of an army of .‘>0,000 
orusa. } 10r8e aiK l 100,000 toot, and the rajah, being unable to 
resist so vast a force, submitted at once ; but the occupation of 
the province was not attempted, and the king returned, satisfied 
Gwalior with the bootv he had obtained. In 14-do Gwalior was 
attacked. attacked, and its rajah forced to pay tribute ; and in 
iioosoin simh ]47;> iJ Je liinjr incited tliereto bv bis wife, Mullika 
t *\<* Doiiiy. Jelian, a princess of Dehly, aspired to become emperor, 
and marched against Bheilole Body, who, at first, endeavoured to 
make* terms with the Shurky king; hut his offers being refused 
in arrogant terms, the emperor marched out of Dehly at the head 
of such troops as he could hastily assemble, defeated 
the Shurky army in three successive actions, ami pur- 
sued it to Joonpoor, of which, and its dependencies, lie 
took possession. The kingdom was not, however, 
finally subdued until it was annexed to Dehly in 147*. 
lloosein Shah Shurky found refuge with Alla-ood-deen 
Doorhy of Bengal, with whom, till his death, he con- 
tinued to reside, and the dynasty of the Shurky kings 
ceased with him. 


I < defeated, 
stul lo-c.s his 
kingdom. 

Wnich f h I n- 
rorp prated 

wilh Dehly. 

Edward IV. 
in i i ance. 

ITo rein Shah 
]nsi.-K ins 

k mirdom, 

und di<’H in 

lltngul. 


(HI AIT EH IX. 

0 F TILE MA1IOM El) AN" KINGS OF MOOLTAN, THE LUNG A (AFGHAN) 
DYNASTY, A.D. 1 4 -Id TO lolM. 

Til E accounts of the rulers of the province of Mooltan, from the 
period of its annexation by the Mahomedans up to the vear 
14-43, are extremely obscure. It appears at one time to have been 
held as a province of Ghuzny, at others bv viceroys from Dehlv, 
and again to have reverted to the Hindoos. In 1443, however, 
during the troubled reign of Syed Mahomed, king of Dehly, the 
sheikh people of Mooltan, having no viceroy or governor, and 

iVromes sufferinj under attacks of marauders on all sides, 

ndcr. elected Sheikh Yoo.su f, a person of good family and 
high character, to la? ruler over them. Among others who ten- 
dered their submission was Bui Sehra, an Afghan chief of the 
Lunga tribe, who offered his daughter in marriage to Sheikh 
Yoosuf, and the ceremony was performed with great pomp. LYii 
8(dira had, however, conceived the design of semiring Mooltan for 
himself ; and during a visit to his son-in-law, contrived to throw 
him off his guard and to seize his person. He then caused him- 
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self to ho proclaimed king, under the title of Kootub-ood-deen 
Eunga. This event happened in the year 1445. Sheikh 

11 , , - T . , Kootulj-(»o<l 

i 0O8UI was allowed to ]>roeeed to Dehly, where lie *i«« n i.iiinrn 
became the proud guest of the Emperor J5heilole kl “ g * 144i> - 
Eody, but made, no attempt to recover his position at Die? * 14fi9 - 
Mooltan, and Kootub-ood-deen Eunga reigned in peace, till his 
death in 14(10. 

] I is son Iloosein succeeded to the throne, and an attempt wad 
made by the Emperor Pheilole Eody to recover Mooltan H j • 
for Sheikh Yoosuf, by despatching an army under the Luniva »uc- 
] Vince Purbik and Tartar Khan; but the invasion ULd8, J 4fi9 - 
was bravely repulsed by the Mooltan king; he received no further 
molestation from the emperor, and after Pheilole’s death, King 
Iloosein sent ambassadors to bis son Sikumler Eody, 
who were honourably received. Towards the close of 
his reign, the King abdicated in favour of his son Feroze, but 
this prince Inning been soon afterwards assassinated, Iloosein 
resumed his authority, until August 2‘A. 1502, when he 

died at an advanced age having reigned nearly thirty- ,UM 1 l, Vr u> "‘ 
r r and dies, 

four years. IK* was celebrated for his literary attain- i«> 2 . 

meiits, and founded many colleges and schools during his lifetime. 
On the king’s deatli the heir-apparent, Prince Mali- Mahniood 
mood, was placed on the throne by the minister, Jam 
Pave/.eed ; but proving licentious and dissolute, the JlpvoIt „ f , lla 

minister revolted and endeavoured to possess himself hhiiI'«ht,wii.> 

, . .. , . . , r i • , dividi f the 

ol a large portion ot the* kingdom. In this lu* eventu- kingdom. 

ally .succeeded; the river Payee ( H ydraotes ), being decided by 
Foiilut Khan Eody, tin* governor of the Punjab, on the part of 
the Emperor of Dehly, as the boundary between them. In the 
year 1524 the Emperor Palmr directed the viceroy of the Punjab 
to assume the management of Mooltan a Hairs, which had become 
greatly disordered ; hut before these instructions could be fully 
carried into ell'eet, King Mahmood Eunga died, in 1524. lvJ4i 
His son, Iloosein Eunga II. was a minor, hut he was 'i'Ist .Tf ii ! j 
placed on the. throne hy the nobles of the State. Mool- d J ,iafe, r- 
tan was now invested by Shah Iloosein Arghoon, viceroy of the 
Punjab, on behalf of the Emperor of Dehly. The garrison Mooimn 
made a brave resistance, and though in sore distress for ! Vi plVo. o 
provisions, being reduced, according to the lT*tter of a «Vx c'u ' ti>* ° 

person present in Mooltan. to the historian Ferishta, to 
eatings ‘the dogs and eats of the place,’ they refused to surrender 
the fortress, which was dually taken bv escalade, with great 
slaughter of the people. The young king was confined as a 
State prisoner, and the Eunga dynasty ceased to exist, the pro- 
vince being annexed to the dominions of the empire of Dehly. 
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CTJAPTLK X. 

OF T Tin MAH OJUKIUN KINGS OF SINPE AND TATTA, 

a. i). 1214 xo 152;;. 

Tiik earliest Mahomedan invasion of Sinde, by Mahomed Kassini 
in A. I). 711, and its result, lias been already related in ( 'hap. I 
1 >k . fl., and the history of the province is resumed from tlmt 
period. After the death of Kassini, the conquests lie had made 
The s t)on , ora not maintained by the Arabs, and a Knjpoet 

n.i.u.Mois, tribe, tlie Soomeras, established themselves ill Sinde, 
and maintained independence during the progress of the conquest 
of Mooltan and Guzeral by the Mahoniedans, or fn about live 
hundred years ; but no genealogical detail of them has been dis- 
covered; and except a partial invasion of their territory by the 
Kmperor Mahomed Toghluk, in Idol, the prosecution of which 
was prevented by his death, the Hindoo princes of Sinde remained 
unmolested by the Mahoniedans of India. 

At various periods, however, in the thirteenth century, Sinde and 
Mooltan were invaded by Mahomedan leaders from the west, one 
of whom, Nasir-ood-deen Kubaclni — a Toorhy slave of Mahomed 
Ghoory, king of (4hu/ny, and who had married a daughter of King 
Koutub-ood-deen Eibuk, the successor of Mahomed Glioory in India 
— subdued the Boom eras, and declared himself King ol’Simh*. The 
date of liis assumption of royal dignity does not appear in the 
. TT Mahomedan history; but. in a.d. 1214, lie repelled 
kirn? of Scot- an attack on his Sinde territories, made from the west, 
by the forces of the King of Kharizm. In 1217 Nasir- 
ood-deen had conquered Sirhiud, and endeavoured to pos^ss 
himself of Lahore, hut was defeated by King Shninsh-ood-deen 
Altmisli, of Dehly. 2 1 is territories, with the whole of the western 
frontier of India, would probably ha\e fallen before .Telal-ood- 
deen, the gallant son of the King of Kharizm, who, for awhile, 
appeared desirous of establishing his independence in India. lie 
nad gained most of the Punjab, defeated Nasi r-ood-deeu in several 
engagements, and even penetrated as far south as Tatta, on the 
Indus; but in 1222 he returned to his brother, the King of Irak, 
and did not renew his connection with India. In 1224-5 
Shumsh-ood-deen Altmish, king of Dehly, dispatched an army for 
tha conquest of Sinde, and Nasir-ood-deen became, so straitened in 
FnRir-oft.i- consequence, that he was forced to abandon Mooltan 

KuMch* and Upper Sinde, and in an tempt to reach the 
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lower country from the fort of Bukkur, by water, he and hie 
family perished in a storm. Nasir-ood-deen Kub- ,i r ,>wncd. 
licha had reigned twenty-two years, and left no sue- m4r& - 

tessor. His dynast/ 

The next dynasty which arose in Sinde was at first extinct. 
Hindoo, of the Soonuimi tribe of Rajpoots, entitled Jam, j AJf 
which had risen to power after the decline of the Soomo- WYVAf,TT 
ras, and the intermediate reign of Nasir-ood-deen Kubucha. After 
that king’s death, in 1 224-5, Sinde continued subject to j/ u „ a fra, , 
the kings of Dehly until a.d. 1 .*}.”»(», when Jam A fra u:w ’ 
declared his independence, but died in Idol). Jam Cho- u,tf8 » ywy. 
ban succeeded him, and it was probably to attack this 
prince that Mahomed Toghluk made his expedition 1339 . 
from (iuzerat into Sinde, Jam Choban died in Dies, 1:353. 

and was followed by Jam Bany. I p to this period, JAin nany, 
tin 1 Sinde State appears to have paid tribute to Dehly ; 
but in !:><>(), on the refusal of Jam Banv to remit it, and his 
declaration of entire independence, King JSeroze Togh- KingFerozo 
Ink invaded Sinde from (iuzerat. The Jam was at liV-KiyVn-*^ 
first successful, inasmuch as the royal army was vadcs sinde. 
obliged to retreat for want of forage ; but the campaign being 
renewed by the king # in person, Jam Bany was obliged to 
submit, and was taken by Feroze Toghluk, honourably, to Dehly, 
where he was received into favour, restored to his possessions, 
and reigned till 1.407. Ilis brother, Jam Timmajee, Dies, 13*17. 
succeeded lrim, and reigned till 1480. At the ensuing JAm Tim _ 
succession, the Jam family, hitheito Hindoos, embraced ,,,a J ec * i-wr. 
the Mahomedan faith, though for what reason, or !>«•«, 1 m 
under what circumstances, is not mentioned. Their history, 
indeed, is a mere list of successions, as follows. 

Jam Sulah-ood-deen, who succeeded Timmajee, died in 1401 
Jam Nizatn-ood-deen in 1504. Jam Ali Sheer, a 
benevolent monarch, died, deeply lamented by his SecuViuo. 
people, in 1401). Jam Hiran succeeded, but died on Died, 1391 . 
the second day after his accession; and Jam Futteh J4|II 
Khan, a collateral relation, was elected king, and died 
in 1424. His younger brother, Jam Toghluk, succeeded 
him, and died in 1 440. During his reign the Viceroy 
of (iuzerat declared independence; and theiV being no siu-er, 1393 . 
actual imperial government in existence at Dehly, Jam pied, 1409. 
Toghluk entered into relations with (iuzerat, and pro- JAmFutril , 
biihly paid tribute. On his death, his kinsman, Jam. Khan, mw. 
Moobaruk, was placed upon the throne, but almost im- Died, 1433 . 
mediately deposed, and Jam Sikunder succeeded, w r ho jamTogniu*, 
died in 1452. lie also seems to have left no male l4a3. 
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Jam N'rziun- 
nml-dcen 
Numla, 1460. 


Jam Feroze, 
1492. 

Deprived of 
liisdomi- 
n ions, 1519. 

Charles V. 
emperor of 
Germany. 


issue, for Sunjur, a descendant of a former royal rare, wad 
wed, i 4 ». elected to fill the throne, on account of his high personal 
Jam Moo- character, and died in 14(K), Jam Nizam-ood-deen 
deposed! 50 ’ Nuiida, who followed, was subjected, in the lat ter part of 
j sik his reign, to various invasions by the Toorkomans of 
under, 1450 . Kandahar, by which he lost the northern portion of 
Died, 1452 . his dominions, with the fort of Bukkur, and he died of 
i Sunjur, a broken heart, in 1492. Ilis son, Jam Fero/.e, sue- 
U52 ' ceeded him, but was opposed by Jam Sulah-ood-deen. 

Died, law. jk wag lv lated by marriage to Mozutfer Shah of 
Jam N'tziun- Guzorat, who espoused his cause. Sulah-ood-deen 

nod-deeii . 1 , . 

Nunda, 1460. was not at first sticcesslul ; but Mozufter Shah having 
Died, 1492 . undertaken a campaign against Sinde, jn 1519, drove 
jam Ferozc, ou f J*uu Feroze, and occupied the country himself. In 
1492 - turn Feroze besought aid of Shah Beg Arghoon, now 

lffs dmnf- <>f independent at Moo It an ; and in an engagement which 
Dions i5i9. followed, Sulah-ood-deen was slain. Feroze would now 
emperor T>f h ftVC recovered his throne ; but after a very brief interval, 
Germany. Shall Beg Arghuon advanced with a large army into 
Siiide, and in 1520 annexed the province to his own dominions. 
Jam Feroze attempted to collect an army for the reooverv of his 
position ; but, failing in this, entered the service of King Bahadur 
Shah of Guzerat, and the Jam dynasty ceased with him. 

Shah Beg Arghoon was descended from an illustrious family of 
ahuhoon Khorassan, and became governor of the province of 
m.NAhiY. Kandahar, whence, taking advance of the civil war 
ArKiMMu? between Jam Feroze and Jam Sulah-ood-deen, ho 
king, ir* 20 . invaded Sinde in 1520-21, and ultimately became pns- 
fioiyman, the sessed of it. lie survived the event, however, on 1 v 

MngnillccnL, ...... TI 

emperor of two years, and died in lo2o. He was succeeded by his 
son, Shah Iloosein Arghoon, who rebuilt the fort of 
He died, i.i23. ^ ll ] ( ] {ur ^ ail( ] m | um ] the wliole of Sinde to obedience. 

iy Swii eded Fi 1524 the Fmperor Babur, before his invasion of 
ArXln India, directed operations to be commenced against 
1523. Mooltan and Sinde ; and whether on his own account, 

or on that of the emperor, appears uncertain, but Slmh Iloosein 
Arghoon besieged and captured Mooltan, extinguishing the Lunga 
dynasty, and for the present reigned over both Sinde and Mooltan- 
His future fortunes and those of the Sinde kingdom will be relatea 
in connection with the histories of the Moghul emperors of Dehiy, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

of rrn: baiimcnv m a tiom eda n dynasty of Tn e deccan, 
a.]). R551 to 1378. 

The commencement of the rebellion in the Deccan lias been already 
noticed, in Cli. IX. Rk. II., and on the death of the Em- kim . 

peror Mahomed Toghluk, in 1331, it lmd been virtually ,)f rrr » ,ct ‘* 
accomplished by Ziiilur Khan, one of the most, remark- ia*i.Hu..n <>f 

. . . . . . . , . Ziiffur KIiru. 

able men oj Ins time. According’ to the account by the 
Mahomedan historian, he was originally a menial H1 "° ,lpln ‘ 
servant in the employ of a Rrahmin of Dehlv, named Gungoo. 
and when ploughing one of his master’s fields, chanced to turn up 
a pot tilled with gold coins. These he took to the Rrahmin, who, 
appreciating his honesty, constructed his horoscope, r , 

11 n * - . 17 C urious j >re* 

which disclosed that he should attain royal honours : <iu-ii..n r»- 

...... . , . , , , g&nliiu: him. 

and the Rrahmin requested that should this prove true, 
his own name might be associated with that of the dynasty. It 
is perhaps the best continuation of this story, that at a period in 
which a tierce fanaticism and hatred of Hindoo idolaters was a 
proud distinction coveted by most Mahomedans of high rank, 
Zull’ur Khan, when he became a king, should have assumed 
‘Gungoo Rahmuny,’ as the dmtinguishing title of his dynasty, 
in preference to anv Mahomedan appellation : a title which it 
continued to possess till its extinction. Zutlur Khan was HUcnr 
recommended to the service of the King of Dehlv, 
and rose in it till he attained a high military command in the 
Deccan. 

Although the emperor was absent in Guzerat, the struggle for 
superiority was for some time carried on by the viceroy, imiid-ool- 
Moolk ; but the royal troops were, in the sequel, completely de- 
feated in a general action near the town of Reeder, on which 
occasion Imad-ool-Moolkh was killed ; and no further attempts 
for the recovery of its power being made by the kingdom of 
Dehly, the whole of its possessions in the Deccan fell to ZntTur 
Khan, who, on August 12, 1347, was crowned king under the title 
of Alla-ood-deen IIussiiu 4 Gun goo Rahmuny/ He am* ood-dteu 
selected the city of Goolburgah as his capital, on ac- (jU! 
count of its central position, and applied himself with 
great vigour and ability to the consolidation of the l347> 
dominions he had obtained. It is recorded of him curi™ iy. 

i i» i • i . . , . , , nnperarut 

also, that he took into his service Ins old master Gun- Ocrmanj. 
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goo, tlie Brahmin, and made him his 1 chief treasurer/ being the 
lirst record of any office hitherto having been bestowed upon a 
Hindoo by a Mahomedan monarch. In 1357 the king was in- 
vited by an ancient prince of Guzerat to occupy that province, 
and advanced towards it with a large army j but falling ill, the 
expedition was abandoned, and he returned to (Joolburgah. The 
kingdom was now divided into provinces, and from the details it 
may be gathered that the northern frontier was Uerar; 
iiiimiuio the eastern extended from Uerar, Mahore and Ram- 
i.uiiiiinoiif*. ^0 Indoor and Kowlas ; on the south was the 

line «f the Krishna and Tumboodra rivers, and on the west the 
sea, with the ports of Dab ill and Choule. This did not, however, 
include Dharwar, which belonged to the Hindoo kingdom of 
Deejanugger. Over the area included in these general boundaries, 
the Mahomedan government had been gradually established in the 
previous lifty-threo years of invasion mid partial control. 'The 
king did not recover from the illness he contracted on his 
Guzmat expedition, and died at Goolburgali on Fe- 
bruary 10, 1308, in the sixty-seventh year of his age 
and twelfth of his reign, and was succeeded by bis soil 
Mahomed. 

Although the Mahomedan power was now very con- 
siderable in the Deccan, it was nevertheless menaced by 
two great Hindoo kingdoms, that of Wunmgul, now 
repossessed by its original dynasty, on the east and south-east, and 
Deejanupger, a more modern State, but more powerful than 
Wurungul, on the south and south-west. Any display of weak 
ness or irresolution on the part of the Mahomedan king would 
have produced very dangerous consequences; but Mahomed .Shah, 
unlike his father, whose calm valour and political dignity had 
won him the kingdom, was a tierce and daring (diameter, burning 
with ii (.tv zeal, and intolerant of all Hindoos ; and it 
mado by the was with the utmost impatience that he received the 
ni'toranoir demands now made, that he should restore portions of 
of conquests. t j ie dominions of both States which his father had 
conquered. Mahomed was not, however, able at once to enter 
upon a campaign with either or both Hindoo States, and while he 
kept their ambassadors at his court, watched his opportunity 
for action. Nor was«it long denied bin’. On his brother’s return 
from Mecca, his demands on the Rajah of Wurungul induced that 
war with prince to send ills son Yiuaik D«$o to recover Kowlas; 
wurungut. wa s defeated, and the Mabomedans plundered 

the country up to Wurungul, receiving the expenses of the 
war. 

Peace then continued for some time, when a party of horse 


Alla-oo(l dfon 
fl'wsun (1 u.‘j«, 

Mali onif'd 
Slitiii suc- 
tvoils, 13i>8. 

H.ndoo 

kingdoms. 
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merchants havin'? complained of the exactions by Vinaik Ddo, 
Mahomed Shah invaded the Wurungul kingdom, captured the 
fort of Velumputtun, when Vinaik Deo was taken prisoner, and 
put to death in a cruel manner. On his return, however, the king's 
force was roughly handled hy the Hindoos, and he only nia ultimata 
escaped hy the saeritice of his baggage. Hut in the bUm -'* w - 
contest with Wurungul he was ultimately successful, and obtained 
cession of the fort of (ioleondah, with its dependencies, together 
with jewels of groat value, and elephants ; when a peace was/ 
Concluded, which lasted many years. 

On the king's return to Ooolhurgah, a great festival was held in 
celebration of his success; and a band of minstrels lnBUltto 
having given him peculiar pleasure hy their perform- ncejmiuvper. 
ance, lie directed an order for their payment to be written on 
the treasury of the Hindoo King of Beejanugger. His minister 
did not immediately despatch the order; but when Mahomed 
Shall inquir' d next dav in regard to it, and found it had been 
detained, he is said to have exclaimed : — i Think you a word 
without meaning ever escapes my lips? the order 1 gave you 
arose, not from intoxication, hut from serious design/ It was 
therefore forwarded, and, as was evidently expected, 

I -1 11 1 TT . , * . / ri „, aim kilims 

was treated with contumely by the Hindoo rajah, ihe nn ^nu- r 
royal messenger was placed on an ass, and with his face 
blackened was led about the streets of the Hindoo capital. The 
rajah took the initiative in the war which ensued; and W nr wuh 
though it was the rainy season, attacked and took the 
f»rt of Moodgul, in the luiichore Dooab, then in possession of 
Mahomed Shah, and put the garrison to the sword. These e\ cuts, 
and in particular the slaughter at Moodgul, roused the fanatical 
spirit of the king and of his people to the utmost. A crusade wai 
preached in the great mos pie of the capital; and the KiIlt , M ,. 
king swore an oath on the Koran before the assembly, lu ’ n ' cd ’ b OHtil 
that ‘lie would not sheath the sword till he had put to death a 
hundred thousand infidels,’ in revenge for the death of the martyrs 
of Moodgul. 

In the month of January, 1005, therefore, lie crossed the 
Kri>hna river with t >,000 chosen horse, and fell upon the Beeja- 
nugger army near Baichore, amidst a storm of rain, and when its 
elephants were powerless in the muddy soil. The Hindoo host 
was routed with the loss of 70,000 men, and the boast of the 
Hindoo general, Bhoj-Mul, that he would return with the head of 
(he Muhoiiiediin king upon u spear, wits changed to lamentation. 
The Hindoos lost all their camp equipage; and it is especially 
recorded that on this occasion 000 gun-carriages were Arti |, ery MfSl 
among the spoils. This led to the immediate forma- “wnuunuj. 

* 51 
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tion of ft field artillery, which, manned by 1 Turks’ and ‘ Europeans, 
did excellent service. Artillery had been used at the battle of 
( 'iv\*v, in 1340 : and it seems by no means improbable that Euro- 
pean or Turkish adventurers who traded with Beejanugger, bv 
Choule, Calicut-, Goa, ftnd other ports on the western coast, sitouki 
have introduced cannon there, when they were as yet unknown to 
the Mahomedans of Goolburgah and Northern India. The cam- 
paign now continued, and in one action, fought on August 2’J, B500, 
'■Mahomed Shah having 1 been meanwhile employed in a fruitless 
investment of the fort of Adonv, he was nearly defeated; but 
eventually gained a great victory, in which the Hindoo general, 
Bhbj-Mul, was killed. 

Mahomed Shah now followed up his success ; and the Hindoo 
king, unable to oppose him in the field, retreated to the jungles 
and forests south of the capital, and finally into the capital itself. 
m iisj-acn* of During this time, Mahomed 81uih, who had followed 
"|f him from place to place, massacred the miserable inha- 

bitants of the country without distinction ; and finally invested 
nr. M m,iiM?er D )0 capital, after surprising the raj all's camp at night, 

■ which had been pitched outside the fortifications. The 

massacre of Hindoos still continuing, the population of Beejanugger 
, rose against their rajah, who now ottered terms of peace 

The M. -I Inline- n J ’ , 1 

•cm i.fTh-iT;- j his proposal seems to have been seconded by the ofli- 
liV'iiiMt cers of King Mahomed’s army, who reminded him that 
impure. ],j s vow (> f slaying only 1(K),000 infidels had been 
largely excelled ; hut the king, while he admitted the fact, would 
he content with nothing less than the payment of his order to 
the minstrels, ami the amount was finally disbursed to tlmm from 
Thekfiiff'R the rajah’s treasury. ‘ Praise be to God,’ exclaimed the 
older i»:iin. king, when lie heard of it, ‘ that what I ordered has 
been performed ; I would not let a light word be recorded “ r _ine 
iwrensm-3 * n ^ i0 P** 1 ^ of history.* Peace then ensued, w hie ft was 
honourably observed by Mahomed Shall during his life; 
and as one of the conditions, the practice of putting prisoners to 
death was to he mutually discontinued. The desolation caused by 
the Mahomedans in this campaign had been terrible ; and their his- 
torian records, with ill-concealed exultation, that from first to last 
f>00,000 { infidels * had fallen before the swords of the true be- 
lievers, ‘and that £he Carnatic did not recover this depopulation 
for ages.’ 

The war with Beejanugger was the most prominent event of 
King Mahomed’s life and reign; and after quelling a 
iit.n.f.i’s rivii rebellion at Dowlatabad, which had originated in false* 
p.Htnum" . news 0 f hjg (Jpath, he applied his great natural abilities 
to the government of his dominions in all departments. His 
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measures were eminently successful; all marauders were exter- 
minated, and cultivation was materially increased. He made 
\ early tours through his dominions, receiving petitions, and pro- 
viding for the security of his people. He entered into no further 
wars, and at his death, which occurred on March 21 . 

Mnimniru 

he lent a compact and flourishing country, a lull nimh da**, 
treasury, and an immense property, in jewels and ele- 
phants, with a well-appointed army, to his son, Mujahid H ’ 

Shah, who succeeded him. Euk ' l:iml - • 

On his accession to the throne, Mujahid Shah was nineteen 
years of age; tall and majestic in person, and possessed ^ 
of great bodily strength. He did not long preserve Kim-ms, 
the peace with Beejnnugger, which his father had so 
well observed ; and his first act was to send an imperious mes- 
sage to Krislm Ibii. the reigning rajah, to give up the „ , 

r • n r~ f n r 1[<> domamls 

territory west of the Tumboodra, as also the district of 

between the Tumboodra and the Krishna rivers. The fmmnVVji*- 
former laid constituted part of the ancient Chalukva m,gKLl ‘ 
dominions, and had never hitherto been claimed by the Maliome- 
dans. In reply, the rajah not only refused the demand, but 
haughtily claimed that the elephants taken by the late King 
Mahomed should be jeturned. War therefore ensued ; 

Mujahid Shah invaded the Hindoo kingdom, and w,,rtn! ' 1 ” ■ 
with a poition of his army invested Adonv, proceeding with 
the remainder to attack Krislm ltai. The rajah, however, de- 
clined an engagement, and retreated into the woods and forests 
South and west of his capital, pursued by Mujaliid Shah, who 
followed the track of Mullik Ivafooi* in DUO, to the sea. Krislm 
D‘ai now returned to Beejamigger, and the king, suddenly re- 
tracing his steps, invested the city. He could, however, make 
no impression on the works, and in one of the skirmishes outside 
the walls nearly lost his life. In another, lie penetrated into the 
second line of works, where there was a celebrated image of the 
monkey god Hunooman, which the Brahmins tried to save. 
They were, however, attacked and dispersed, and the king, dis- 
mounting, struck the image in the face, mutilating its features. 
A dying Brahmin, lying at the foot of the image, cursed the king. 
’For this act,’ he said, ‘thou wilt die ere thou , 
readiest thy kingdom.’ A prophecy which was literally pro- 
fulfilled. The image, hewn out of a large boulder of 1>l,fch,td ' 
granite, still remains, and shows the marks of the king’s mutilation. 

The last effort of the rajah to dislodge Mujahid Shah from his 
position proved successful ; for, after a severe engage- Kinff 
ment, he retired with very heavy loss in officers and men, 
accompanied by from GO ; (KX) to 70,000 captives, chiefly 
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women. Rut Mujahid Shah had observed his father’s ffimmiiteo 
•lot to put to death any of the inoffensive inhabitant*. Adony 
had not fallen j and peace was now concluded between 
p^ace uiBuefl. kingdoms. Dawood Khan, the kind's uncle, 
had command of a division of the army in the last battle before 
Beejanugger, and had been severely reprimanded by the king 1 
for withdrawing from the place in which lie had been posted and 
joining- ill the engagement. Smarting- under the affront, he now 
Mujiiiid siriii conspired ag-ainst his nephew, and assassinated him 
by 'hv'mlde ONVM hand, when asleep in his tent, April 14, 

1478. Mujahid Shall had reigned scarcely three 
Hicrfctis, years, and, having no children, Ddwood Jvliaii, being 

U,H ’ heir presumptive, claimed the succession, and was 

acknowledged by the army. 

Dawood Shah's succession was disputed by many, and bv none 
Popo Urban itiore than Roohpurwur Aglia, the sister of the late 
VI * king, who instigated one of her late brother's most 

attached attendants to revenge his master's death ; and as the 
king was kneeling in prayer in the moscjuo at Goollmrgah lie was 
Tmwooii Shall cut down by the assassin and died on the spot. ThK 
event happened May Jd, 1478. Dawood Shah had 
reigned only a month and five days. Ap attempt was made by 
sane of his adherents to place his son Mahomed, a hoy of nine 
, years old, on the throne, lmt this was resisted bv the 

M.ilnnood - . 

shall sur- princess RoohpurwurAgha, and Mahmoud, the youngest 
Ct ' s ’ ‘ son of the first king, Alla-ood-deeu Ilussun, was crowned 
with the consent of all parties. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE IMHMTJJfY MA TIOMEDAN DYNASTY OF THE l) ECCA N 
(continued), A.n. 1478 To 114*7. 

Matimood Shah was fortunate in inducing his maternal grand- 
s f a dee» ^ a ^ ier > Seif-ood-deen Ghoory, his father’s chosen com- 
otmory panion and counse llor — whose wisdom had mainly eon- 
11,11118 u * tributed^o the well-government of the kingdom since 
its foundation — to become his minister. Mahmoud himself was 
KmKMsh- of a peaceable and virtuous disposition, and during his 
Siii'i’ibu. reign both foreign wars and domestic insurrections 
riiunirtcr. were unknown. It is remarkable, for the time, that the 
king had but one wife, to whom he was constant; and in his 
literary tastes, and the daily affairs of his kingdom, lie found 
ample and congenial occupation. It is regorded of him, that oa 
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an occasion of scarcity lie employed 10,000 bullocks to bring 
grain from Malwah and Guzerat, which was distributed to the 
people at a cheap rate, and that lie established orphan schools at 
Goollmrgah, Feeder, and many other towns and cities, with ample 
endowments for their support; while his other charities, especi- 
ally to the blind, were large and universal throughout his dominions. 
(_)u April :?(), 1007, Alahmood Shah Ilahmunv I. died of 

1 , ..... . - Malirnood 

fever, to tli e great grief of his subjects, and on tlie day siinh i.diea, 
following the venerable Seif-ood-deen Ghoory died 
also, at the extraordinary age of 107 years. 

Mali mood Shall 1. was succeeded by bis son, Gheias-ood-tfeon, 
without opposition. The king was seventeen years old, 
and there appeared nothing likely to prevent ft long- and 
prosperous reign ; but having- given oilence to Lallclieen, 
a Turkish slave who aspired to the of lice of minister, he was 
invited to a banquet on June 0, ].‘{07, and there blinded n)mil( . ( , .. lh) 
and imprisoned. Jfe bad reigned little more than a 
month. Lallclieen, now supreme in the State, ]daeed Shunisli- 

ood-deen, brother of Mahmoud Shall I., upon the throne, 

. . . . ^ 

and constituted himself prime minister. Matters did firm 
not long continue in this condition. Feroze Khan and 
Ahmed Khan, the sons of Dawood Shah (who had been pro- 
tected and educated by Hie late King- Mahmoud), were considered 
dangerous bv Lallclieen, and lie was on 1 lie point of seizing them, 
when they escaped to the fort of Sugger, the commandant of which 
was in their interest; whence, with the troops under his command, 
the brothers marched upon Goollmrgah. As they halted at the ford 
on the Dliecma, and were sitting on a terrace overlooking the 
river, a mad fakeer (‘nine up to the l’rince Feroze, and cried out, 
M am come to conduct thee to Goollmrgah and to make thee 
king.’ The act was accepted as a good omen, mid the brothers set 
out. The personal daring of Feroze Khan secured the revolution, 
ami the king and Fallrheen wore confined. Gheias- 

^ t SiinniPli-nou- 

ood-diMMi, the previously deposed ami blinded lung, was dffinio- 
sent for, and Lallclieen being placed before him, was l,w ‘* 
killed by him with a single blow of bis sword. Gheins-ood-deen 
then proceeded to Mecca, where be died at an advanced age. The 
deposition of Slmnish-ood-deon was effected upon November lo, 
1GD7 ; and girding himself with the famous s\v>rd of Alla-ood-deen 

llussun, the Prince Feioze ascended the throne on the T , 

/ . , . . r ,. . , . r Fernro Shall 

c ame day, under the title ot Terozo »Shah, Ju>z Alzoon, succeeds, 

Gungoo Bnlimuny. Feroze Shah may be entitled to the 
epithet of the 1 merry monarch ’ of the Deccan; and of all the 
kings of the great Bahnnmy dynasty he is almost the H u chancier 
only one who survives in local tradition and song, »•»«! h«i.ita. 
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lifter the lapse of nearly f>00 years. He was passionately fond of 
music, and drank hard ; but, as he said, never to afl’ect Ids reason, 
mid he hoped, if these were sins, he should be pardoned for them, 
lie had an immense harem, and boasted that it contained a repre- 
sentative of every nation on earth, including Europeans, and that 
he could speak to each lady in her own tongue. lie founded a 
town which was called Ferozabad, on the Dheema, where the mad 
fakeer had called him to be king, and built a fort-palace there, 
Yhicli still exists, overlooking a large pool of the river, on which 
boats conveying musicians and tireworks floated for the amusement 
of hi* seraglio. Though he worked continuously at state affairs 
during the day, he devoted the evening to pleasure; and his assem- 
blies were open to all his friends, who called for what they pleased. 
Every year his ships sailed from Goa and (flioule to Arabia and 
Egypt, and brought back the choicest productions of Europe ; and 
among all his extensive reading, there was none he more particu- 
larly enjoyed than the Old and New Testaments, for in religion 
he was perfectly tolerant of all sects and creeds. Few monuments 
of his reign survive him, except the half-iinished mosque in the fort 
of fioolburgah, said to be a copy of the great mosque of Cordoba 
in Spain, and the palace-fort, of Ferozabad. All else of the splendid 
palaces of Goolbnvgah, which overlooked the artiinial lake con- 
structed hy him, are now mere masses of ruin. 

The events of his reign were very varied. In 130S, as it begun, 

, Deo Dai, raiah of ]»eejamig<rer, encouraged l»v the 

Rvmts r . ‘ 

his reign. news of constant revolutions at. ( lootlmigah, invaded 
Tti m or lane the Dai chore Dooiih. Eeroze Shah moved to meet him, 

Nurtwrn but was obliged to detach part of his army to cheek an 
ineurdon of the Rajah of Kehrla into Merar. With the 
remainder, however, he advanced to the Krishna, where an 
individual having volunteered to slay the Hindoo rajah or his son, 
received permission to make the attempt. Disguising himself as a 
minstrel, the man, with several companions, attended a perfor- 
mance before the rajah’s son : and themselves being called upon, 
danced according to the custom of the country with naked 
weapons. Watching their opportunity, they assassinated 

Tlie son of 1 . , ‘ 1 , , • 7 ; , , . 

thoiujaiiof the young prince and escaped. Ikdore dawn the king 
al'sHsL'iiiaSd^ had crossed the river, and Deo Rai having fled in the 
victory of panic caused by his son’s murder, his camp was taken 
ki»k Feroze. possession of with booty to an immense amount. Tlie 
Hindoos were pursued to Deejanugger, and the large sum of 
440,000/. was paid to the king as arrear of tribute and ransom for 
Rrahmin prisoners. 

In 1300 tlie king in person conducted a campaign against Rajah 
Nursing Dai of Kdhrla, with great success; receiving a daughter of 
the rajah’s into )m seraglio, with money and* elephants. In 140 i f 
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an embassy sent to Teimoor aroused the suspicions of the Kings of 
Mai wstli and Guzerat, who opened negotiations with the Hnjah of 
Beejanugger for a defensive alliance, which might have brought 
about another war; but it occurred from another and remaikablo 
cause. 

A goldsmith of the town of Moodgul had a very beautiful 

daughter : and inflamed bv ihe accounts of her, and 

r . * . . , . 7 , R<Mii:irk.'il»le 

the refusal of her parents to give her up, the Juajali or w.-irwirii 

Jieojanugger sent a body of horse to carry her off. The 
girl, however, escaped ; and for revenge, the cavalry plundered the 
districts. To lad Khan, the governor of the Donah, eluised Them 
out of it across the Tmuboodra with heavy loss ; but King TVroze 
was by no means inclined to put up with this unprovoked insult ; 
and, assembling his army at TVrozalmd, marched across the 
Dooiih ami invested Beejanugger, whence lie despatched detach- 
ments westward and southward to overrun the country. That sent 
to tlie west succeeded in taking the fort of IJunkapoor with it* 
dependencies ; tin* other returned with a rich booty in captives and 
gold. Deo Dai had relied upon assistance from Malwah and 
Guzerat : but none hating come, he was now in sore straits, for 
TVroze Shah not only demanded his daughter in marriage, but 
r.unkapoor and the western districts lusher dowry. The Kerw siuii 
proposal of the Mahomedan king was humiliating to 
the utmost degree, but it could not be evaded, and Utejanag^tr. 
TVroze Shah was married to the Beejanugger princess, with the 
utmost pomp and ceremony on both sides. The Hindoo prince, 
however, failed in a point of etiquette on the departure of TVroze 
Shah, and the king declared he would one day avenge it, and 
so returned to his capital, where he married the goldsmith's 
beautiful daughter to his son Hussun Khan. 

Nothing further of moment occurred till the year 1117, when 
the king endeavoured to possess himself of the fort of wnrn-ith 
Paungul, which belonged to Beejanugger. IhSo L‘ai r!-n Jtv" Ker 
took the field against his son-in-law, whom lie com- ,, 
pletely defeated : and, as the Mahomedans had done on v 

former occasions, laid waste the dominions of TVroze Shah with 
lire and sword. These disasters were redeemed by Khan Khaimn, 
the king’s brother ; but TVroze Shah’s health and intellects were 
both giving way: and after some years of troubled character lie 
fell dangerously ill, and having sent for his brother, resigned the 
crown to him on September 10, 1122, dying himself f.to?,** si. ui 
cm the 20th of the same month. Jle had reigned up- dl, ‘ s » 14 - >J - 
wards of twenty-five years, for the most part in great 
prosperity and glory, byAmuntiu. 

On ascending the throne, Khan Khanan assumed Ajm.y.i si.aa 
the title of Ahmed Slffth, to which was added ‘Wully,’ *•«!*. i mu. 
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This conduct, however, wna not reciprocated ; for w hen the Prince 
Mahomed was despatched, soon after his brother's 

, , .. Con. ‘.•piracy 

accession, with an army to demand arrears ot tribute of I'rmr* 
from lieejanugg’er, lie was induced by some discon- 
tented ollicers to conspire with the rajah to etiect a revolution in 
his own favour; and witli a force supplied by the rajah, he seized 
upon and occupied the Pooabof 1 Ouch ore, IWj a poor, and other 
provinces. So formidable a conspiracy and rebellion could only 
be subdued by force; and the armies of the brothers met in tlye 
field, the king proving victor in a hard-fought battle. rrir.ee 
The insurgent troops and their ollicers iled and dis- 
poised, and the king induced his brother to surrender ,slirr,,, " l '‘ r * 
on promises of protection. It is pleasing to record that the king 
lullilled all hP engagements: not only pardoning bis brother, 
but conferring on him the estate of Uairhore and its dependencies, 
where Prince Mahomed lived undisturbed till his death. 

In M-'K) an army was sent to subdue the Ivon ban, the tract lying 
between the Flints and the .sea, which was successful ; } ( ^ 

the Uajahs of Ihiiree and Ponekhair not only pay in jr ..f 

tribute, but the latter cementing the alliance by the the K<)nk,in - 
gift of his daughter, a lady of great beauty, talents, and ac- 
complishments, to tin* king, and she became his especial favourit •, 
under the title of Pericbehra or Fairy-face. This, however, brought 
about quarrels with his queen, the daughter of Xu>seer w 
Khan, king of Khundesh, and she appealed to her kimm.-ii 
father for justice. Nusseer Khan, being too weak to ftl,<u,u/uat - 
enter into a war by himself, applied for aid to Ahmed Shall, king 
of ( J uzerat, who assisted him with troops, and the pro\ince uf 
Perar was invaded. , To oppose this inroad, King Alla-ood-deen 
sent Alullik-oot-To. jar, one of his chief commanders, with a 
body of select troops, who defeated Nusseer Khan and pursued 
him to Iioorhnnpoor, which city was plundered and partially de- 
stroyed. Answer Khan had previously tied to Pulling, before 
which place another action was fought, which resulted TheKmuef 
in Nusseer Khan's complete o\ erthrow, and Mullik-oot- 
Toojar returned in great triumph to Feeder, now dlfl ' au ' d - 
established the capital of the Hahmunv kingdom. 

There is no more healthy <>r beautiful site for a city in the 
Deccan than Feeder. The fort had beAi already I)|lsn .|, ltj(in 
erected on tin* north-east angle of a tableland com- ,,f 
poml of laterite, at a point where the elevation, which is con- 
siderable, or about 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, trends 
southward and westward, and declines abruptly about 500 foot 
to the wide plain of the valley of the Munjera, which it overlooks. 
The fortifications, still perfect, are truly noble; built of blocks 
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of late rite dug out of the ditch, which is very broad and has a 
peculiar mode of defence met with nowhere else, two walls of 
iaterite, the height of the depth of the ditch, having been left at 
tqual distances between the fausscbniye and the counterscarp 
all round the western and southern faces of the fort. There 
were large bastions at frequent intervals in the rampart, and the 
curtains are strong and lofty. Inside the fort, the royal palaces 
overlooked the walls ; and their present ruins attest their great 
eulent and former magnificence. To the west extended a level 
plain covered with groves of mango and tamarind trees, out of 
which rise the noble mausoleums of the later Decreed dynasty, 
and the ruins of garden-houses, mosques, and tombs in great 
profusion. The city adjoined the fort, space being left for an 
esplanade, and stretched southwards along the crest of the emi- 
nence, being regularly laid out with broad streets. 'There was a 
plentiful supply of beautiful water, though the wells are deep; 
and in every respect, whether as regards climate, whh-h is much 
cooler and healthier than that of < loollmrgah, or situation, the new 
capital was far preferable to the old one. At the present time, 
though the city has diminished to a provincial town, and the 
noble monuments of the Bahmuny kings are decayed, there is no 
city of the Deccan which better repays a,vi>it from the traveller 
than Deader. 

In 144d Deo B.ii, rajah of Deejamigger, having largely aug- 
WnrwiM) meuted his army and taken a corps of .Mahomedans 
ifoi-jamiKKcr. service, became impatient of continual payimmt 

of tribute, and once more determined upon trying the issue of 
war. He therefore invaded the Bairhore Donah, the old battle- 
field, and took up a position on the right hank of the Krishna 
river. Alla-ood-deen Shah, having assembled his troops at 
Deeder, found himself at the head of f>0.000 horse, (50, 000 foot, 
and a considerable train of artillery ; and with as little delay as 
practicable, he marched to the scene of action. In two months 
three severe actions were fought on the wide plains of the Dooah, 
in the first, of which the Hindoos had the advantage, in the 
second the Mahomedans, and the third seems to have been doubt- 
ful ; hut two Mahoniodan officers of distinction having been taken 
prisoners, t he king sent, word to Deo Dili that 1 lie valued the 
lives of each at 200,000 common men,’ and swore, should Deo 
Dai put them to death, that he would revenge each by the 
(daughter of J 00,000 Hindoos. Such grim threats on the part 
of the Bahmuny kings had not proved vain on former occasions, 
lind there was little occasion to doubt them on the present. 

Their effect was a proposal on t he part of 1 )do Dai to 
make peace, which was duly concluded ; the parties 
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contracting to respect each other's dominions, and D6o Kai 
agreeing to pay tribute as before. The terms of this treaty were 
strictly observed on both sides to the close of the king’s reign. 

It is pleasing to read records of the king’s benevolence in 
erecting and endowing hospitals, and of his vigorous T , (kiJg . 
prosecution of idle vagabonds and robbers, who were K«>vmmu*nt 
sentenced to hard labour in chains. Edicts also were HJ1L UH ‘ 
issued against the use of fermented liquors ; but it does not appear 
that the king himself set a good example to bis subjects, lie no£ 
only indulged largely in wine, but now gave himself up to a 
sensual life, neglecting the affairs of state, and seldom appearing 
in public. A considerable force, however, was despatched under 
Mullik-oot-Toojar to reduce the rebellious and hitherto independent 
raj al»s of tlm Konkan ; but in 14.Y1, after some successes, Jjk m t 
INI ullik-not-Toojar with his army was treacherously To.>j;irwnh 
entrapped in a frightful ambuscade, when the whole prrirh in :in 
of the force, and its gallant commander, perished ‘ u “ huai ‘* dt '*' 
miserably. 

The jealousies and rivalries between the foreign troops and the 
Peceunies had been gradually augmented (luring this c.»iitontiini 
reign ; and a great number of the former wen* massacred 
in cold blood by the latter at the fort of (.’hakim, an nuiivi-in...i-s. 
event which laid the foundation of those commotions which 
eventually caused the decay of the dynasty. The king sup- 
pressed them for the time, and with much of his former vigour, 
notwithstanding the painful disorder in one of his feet, led his 
army in 1 lob to oppose the King of Malwnh, who, however, 
retreated, f >11 his return to lleed er in 14^7, the king’s disorder 
increased ; and he soon afterwards died of mortification of the 
affected part, after a reign of nearly twenty-four years, A tia ..nd-.inn. 
appointing his son lioomayoon as his successor. n. dies. n:.r. 

A feeble attempt to raise the king’s youngest son Ilussun to 
the throne was frustrated by the Prince lioomayoon n lin! n;iyn.m 
himself, wild, having blinded and imprisoned bis brother, 
took possession of it without opposition, and appointed 
Khwajali Mahmoud (lawan, who bad been steadily >i|i»nnn.>d 
lising in public esteem, to the otlice of chief minister. tuiuiHior. 
Before his accession to the throne*, the cruel and vindic- T |, ekintf . g 
tive temper of lioomayoon bad shown itself on so many mU!ltk ‘*' 
occasions that he was feared by all classes ; and it was not long 
before it broke out in acts of the most hideous cruelty. During 
the king’s absence on a campaign in Telingana in IdoO, a few 
desperate individuals, in the interest of one of the state prisoners, 
succeeded in setting him at liberty, and with him the king’s 
brothers, t lie Princes Uusmui and Y ebay a, who, with some 7,000 
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persons were confined on various counts. The mire of the king 
when lie heard of this ev»nt was beyond bounds. ‘2,000 of the 
city guards were put to death, and 8,000 cavalry despatched after 
the fugitives, who were finally or trapped at Reejapoor, and sent 
to the capital. The king now glutted himself with revenge. 
Seating himself in a balcony, over the gale of the fort, still per- 
fect, ho ordered his brother to he cast before a ferocious tiger, 
which killed him instantly and partially devoured him ; and all who 
Jiad even the most distant connection with the affair of his 
release, even menial servants, were impaled upon stakes, hewn to 
pieces, or east alive into caldrons of boiling oil. After this, 
Hoomnyoon threw oil’ all restraint; and his horrible 
cruelties continued to his death oil September •*», 14(>1, 
Kibvnni king by some accounts from fever, and by others, probably 
of Eniciaiid. more accurately, from the hands of his servants, who, 
in one of his fits of intoxication, put him to death. Ry his will, 
drawn up during his illness, he appointed the queen-mother and 
Jvhwnjah Mahmoud Gawan, with Khwajah Jehau Toork, to be a 
Xz’riRifh regency on behalf of his son Nizam Shall, 

“Tin-tTiis, then eight years <»f age. Ilonnayoon Shah had reigned 
three years and a half, the last two of which were passed 
in the revolting and inhuman cruelties which have been related, 
and in the most terrible debaucheries, too'indecent to he recorded. 
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CHARTER XIV. 

OF THE BAHMFNY MA7FOMEDAN DYNASTY OF Till-] DECCAN 

{continued) , a . d . 1401 to 14S2. 

Nizam Shut, the young king, was a boy of great promise, 
Mxnin siin.li, spirited, and yet amenable, in all respects to his mother 
1 1 " and her counsellors. The queen herself was .me of 

dimwrT few remarkable women that have appeared among 

character. female Indian sovereigns. She did not sit in public ; but 
she daily received all reports of the kingdom tendered to her by 
the members of the regency, and gave her opinion and orders 
upon them. She brcfhght her son forward in public, and directed 
that he should sit every day in the hall of audience while the 
business of the State was being transacted, in order that he should 
gain a full knowledge of current affairs. Under this attention to 
general affairs of State, the neglect and cruelty of lloomayoon were 
speedily redeemed; hit the dominion of a woman and a child 
could not be believed powerful by the neighbouring princes, and 
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the Hindoos of Orissa and Telingana Avon* tho first to take the 
field, and advanced w ith a great army upon tho capital, The kfmrd'nu 
'The queen, in nowise dismayed, put herself at the hViJoV^.s 
head of 40,000 troops: and when the Hindoos had ofwuruumii. 
advanced to within ten miles of Header, an unaccountable panic 
seized them, and thev began to retreat. They were 

7 • • Xhoy j*^qr^ 4 r lt, 

closely pursued by the royal army, until the Kajah of 
Orissa amis obliged to take refuse in a fort, from which he was not 
allowed to depart without paying the expenses of the wa£. 
I hiring' these operations, the young king was daily in the field 
with Mahmood Hawan, and was thus early initiated into the 
details of Avar. Hardly had the Hindoos retired, than Sooltan 
Midi mood Khiljv of Mai wall invaded the Halnmmy I(!VaHj m }tJ 
kingdom, in the hope of annexing it to his oavu ; and t»»- sooitmi 
advanced, unchecked, to within a short distance of 
Heeder. The young king again appeared at the head of his army, 
and Avas present in a severe general action fought near Heeder, 
during Avhich, for a time, the Hahmunv army Avas successful ; but, 
at a critical point in the action, the Sooltan of Malwah tik* mii- 
charged the Halim uny centre with his chosen horse and "re 
won the battle. The Sooltan of Malwah hoav invested 
Heeder; and the queen, under the advice of her conn- mw.-twi. 
sellers, betook herself* to Kerozahud on the Hheema, carrying 
the king Avith her. Ambassadors had also been despatched to the 
King of ( i uzerat, .Mahmood Shall, Avho, unwilling to see the 
balance of power destroyed, marched at once Avith HHieffrcm 
H0,0(.)() liorse into the Deccan, being met by Mahmood < -’" z ' r:,r - 
Hawaii, who had kept the fieM, and Avas cutting off the Sooltan of 
Mai wall's supplies. Heeder had been invested by the sooltan, but 
the fort pro\ed impregnable; and now threatened on his Hank by 
the combined forces of H uzerat and the Deccan, he abandoned the 
siege of Heeder, and commenced his retreat to his own Th( . Si>(i , f<ui 
dominions. While Mahmood Hawaii directed 10,000 ofMaiwuh 
cavalry to harass the sooltan’s retreat, lie operated 
himself on the left Hank of the enemy, declining a general action, 
until the Malwah army was reduced to sore straits for food. The 
sooltan burnt his baggage, and was pursued to the frontier of the 
(wind districts, Avhence, through the desolate forest nis rriva . 
tracts Avhich compose them, he retreated intt) Malwah, 
losing the greater part of liis army hv heat, starvation, 
tmd thirst. In the following year, 1402, the invasion was renewed 
by way of Dowlatabad ; hut the King of O uzerat again interfered 
in force, and the Sooltan of Malwah avus obliged to retreat. 

Toe Hahmuny dominions being uoav at peace, the queen-mother 
*6 turned to Heeder with her son; and preparations for his 
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niiirriago -wore in progress, when, to the great grief of nil, lie 
Nizam shau died suddenly on «luly 29, 1403, having reigned only 
dieM4ha. two years. 

King Iloomayoon had left three sons, Nizam, Mahomed, and 
, r , . Ahmed; and the Prince Mahomed, now in his ninth ycav, 

siiaii ii. sue- was placed on the throne; the regency of the queen- 
mother, with her two counsellors, continuing as before. 
Of the latter, Khwajah Jehan Toork, who represented the Peccany 
party, was the executive minister at Reeder; and having con- 

, trived to keep Mahmood (inwaii employed at a distance. 
Misconduct r , . 1 ’ 

of the. usurped the queens authority, and so greatly misused 
it in peculations from the treasury, and other corrupt 
practices, that the queen determined to rid herself of him. She 
accordingly instructed her son the king, who sat daily in public, 
to denounce the minister ; and as the boy one day took his seat, he 
v/,,o is cried to Ni/.am-ool-Moolk, one of the chief nobles, 
executed. as } l0 pointed to the minister, 1 'i’ll at wivtch is a traitor, 
put him to death,’ an order instantly obeyed. Mahmood (i ft wan 
was now sent for, and to him the queen committed the executive 
details of the government. "When the king had readied his 
fourteenth year he was married, and the queen, recognising his 
The queen* majority, retired from the regency; but her son c.nii- 
rciTr'-rtTrom tinned to consult her on all important affairs of State 
°mcc. for m)lU y years afterwards, indeed to the close of her life. 

The first act of the king was to despatch an army to reduce 
t Kehrla, the rajah of which, in connection with Mahvali, 

ntiHck.-d kept up much irritation on the northern frontier. This 
am expedition was successful ; but the brave Nizam-ool- 

M oolk, who commanded it, was treacherously hilled by two of 
the enemy, after the place wots taken, a loss deeply felt by the 
young king. The Sooltan of Malwah was not likely to submit 
tamely to the capture of Kehrla, and remonstrated; and after a 
series of negotiations, which are very graphically detailed by 
Perish ta, a treaty resulted, by which Kehrla was given up, and 
Mahvali resigned all claim upon Jlerar or any part of the Ihth- 
muny dominions, terms which were faithfully observed on both 
sides. In 1409, the kingdom being otherwise at peace., Mahmood 
Hawaii marched into the Konkan, where it will be remembered 
Mullik-oot-Tonjar hfld perished with Ids army during the reign 
of Alla-ood-deen Shah liuhmunv IT. The ex pul it ion 

Die K on knii . . . , . * . t, . , * , , 

r«‘.i need ami was particularly directed against the Rajah of Kehrla, 
n icui . w } 10 maintained a piratical fleet and intercepted the traue 

of the Mahoniedans. These operations were perfectly successful. 
The whole of the Konkan, hitherto considered irreclaimable, was 
reducod to obedience in three years, and w r as taken with its 
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dependencies from the Rajah of Beejanugger; and Mubmn«*l Gftwnn 
wa<> received on his return to Reeder with public honours. 

The king himself undertook his first campaign in 1471, when 
be inarched into Telingana, at t lie instance of Ambur 

. i * r / • . Cnnipniifij in 

Rfii, a relative of the Rajah of Orissa, who promised to Tfiiug&uu. 
become tributary should he be restored to his rights. Bntti* <»f 
The king on this occasion took Condapillv and Rajah- 1V 

mimdrv, ami brought the campaign to a successful r, ‘* ton ‘ d - 
conclusion. Yoosuf Adil Khan, governor of Dowlatabad, was 
also successful at the period in a campaign against the independent 
chieftains of the mountains bordering on Khandesh, and was 
rising steadily into notice and favour. 

In 1 17:2 the king conducted his second field campaign, against 
Birkana R;ii, rajah of Belgnum, then, as now, a strong Tin- kimr* 
fort with a wet ditch. The fort was regularly besieged, 
and artillery employed to breach tin? walls, as well as lTsr (tf 
mines to blow in the counterscarp of the ditch. When «r"i!» ry. 
the breach was reputed practicable, it was assaulted, and on the 
failure of the first attack the king himself led another, which was 
entirely successful. The queen-mother had accompanied her soil 

on this campaign, and to his great grief died on 
. . f ’ , • T , . ... Death nf the 

the journey homewards, m campneai JLieejapoor. Her qm« n- 

remains were buried at •Reeder. After about five years u " ,IHcr - 
of peace another expedition into Orissa occurred in j\ lou 

1477 ; but it is doubtful whether the king, though he 
levied tribute from the rajah, ever completely pos- 
sessed the country. He reduced, however, the Rajah Nursinga, 
whose dominions lay on the coast, near Masulipatam, and extended 
probably to those of the Beejanugger kingdom : and while engaged 

in tnese operations, he marched with alight force upon 

1 o 1 (’nnji'veniiil 

Conjeveram, and despoiled the great temples there of piuiniemi, 
mi imtnen-e amount of jewels and gold. It was the 
tirst occasion on which the Mahomedan arms had penetrated so 
far to the south of India, which, as yet, belonged exclusively to 
the Hindoos; and the event was considered so remarkable, that to 
commemorate it, the king assumed the title of Ghazy, or holy 
warrior. On this occasion, however, the king had slain a 
Brahmin with his own hand, and as Brahmins had been hitherto 
spared out of consideration for Gungoo of Brblv, the circumstance 
was considered by the people a dire omen for the dynasty. 

By the recent conquests of the king and his generals, the 
Bahmuny territories had become considerably extended. They 
new stretched from sea to sea, and had attained their greatest 
limits, and a new division of them took place. Many other 
reforms were carried out under the suggestions of MuhnuKxi 
• 
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Gilwan, who, in the capacity of chief minister, had behaved with 
unexampled fidelity and ability. Ills reforms not only extended 
Policy and to every department of the State, to fiuance, to justice, 
Mahmoud to the army, and to public education, hut embraced a 
o;iwan f ti»« new assessment and, in many instances, survey of the 
state. village lands, traces ot which still remain in the country. 

By a note drawn up bv the accomplished translator of Ferislita’s 
history, it is evident that the llahmuny army was better paid in 
1470, when the value of money was greatly higher, than the 
Kngliali native army in 1S.40, the rates of which, since then, have 
been consider.ibly reduced. The cost of a regiment of cavulry of 
r,00 men, on the Bahmunv rates of 1-170. was »‘0,7>(K)/. per year, 
that of an English native regiment of the same description in 
J ?v50, 2 1,000/. A private soldier, furnishing his own horse and 
arms, then received forty rupees per month ; the allowance is now 
oi !y twenty. It may be inferred, therefore, from this example, 
thcA tlie whole of the State establishments were in a highly 
creditable* and practical working condition ; and so ellieient were 
the checks imposed by one part- of the administration upon the 
other, that peculation was impossible. 

It lilts been previously recorded, that there were two great 
, military parties in tlie State — the foreigners and the 

f-!ir'i.“s mill Deccanies. i lie foreigners were Mwghuls, 1 ersiuns, 
fcotious. Turks, Arabians, and the like; and these, as well from 
natural sympathy as from their opposition to the Deccanies, held 
together. Tlie Decaimies and Abyssiniaus were the descendants 
of foreigners in perhaps many degrees, mixed up with converted 
Hindoos. They were equally numerous with the foreigners, in- 
deed perhaps exceeded them ; hut they were seldom able or 
trustworthy as State servants in civil affairs, though brave in 
battle. At the period of Mali mood Gn wan's reforms, he, Yoosuf 
Adil Khan, a Turk by birth, and some others, were the chiefs 
of the foreign party; Nizam -nol-Moolk Blieirv and others, the 
leaders of the Deccanies and Abyssinians. Since tlie period of 
tlie execution of Khwajah Jehan, who had belonged to tlie 
Deccany party, the foreigners were in the ascendant; and tlie 
admirable conduct of Mahmood Hawaii left no room for cavil or 
com plaint. He was in the almost exclusive confidence of the 
king, who had repeatedly conferred the highest honours on him 
that could he afforded to a subject, and these, instead of engender- 
ing arrogance, hud only produced in the great minister addi- 
tional exertions to make himself worthy of them. The Deccany 
Conspiracy party were, however, by no means idle ; and their repre- 
Nftimfood sentative, Nizam-o< 1-Muoik Bheiry, and his creatures, 
Unwi.n. began their execrable plot against the minister by 

• 
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poisoning- the king's minrl with covert insinmuiuns of the minister's 
faithlessness in public, matters, of his peculations under cloak of 
reform, and of his mischievous interference with ancient vested 
rights and privileges of the nobility and the people. As these 
gradually had their effect, the conspirators determined upon a 
bolder and final effort. Yoosuf Adil Khan, the minister’s adopted 
son, was absent, and the minister in sole attendance on the king 
in camp: accordingly a letter was drawn up, purporting to bo 
from the minister to the Bajali of Orissa, representing the genera ^ 
discontent against the king, and the defenceless state of the 
eastern frontier; and urging him to march on Beeder, where ho 
himself would join him, depose the king, and divide the kingdom 
between them. The minister's seal was obtained by drugging 
tin 1 slave who had charge of it, and an impression attached to the 
blank paper »>n which tin* forged letter was written. The letter 
itself was declared to have been taken from a messenger who had 
escaped. Such was the hellish plot. 

Nizam-uol-Mnolk was present when the letter was delivered to 
the king, and pretended that it was no more than lie had Laig 
expected, and given warning of. Mull mood flaw an was then sent 
fur. lie was apprised of his danger, and many of his adherents 
pressed him to escape, under their escort, to Yoosuf Adil Khan ; 
but be refused. ‘ Sueh*conduct,’ he said, 'would be open re- 
bellion;’ and resolute in his own innocence of any crime, lie 
went bravely to meet the accusation. The king was already in- 
toxicated, and on the minister’s entrance into the tent, rr 

sternly demanded what should be the punishment of a finpyn.r . r 

1*1 1 , y , . - _ . . , the 1 111 

disloyal person. ‘Let the abandoned wretch, said 
the minister, ‘ who practises treason against his lord uawan "ie- 
meet with no mere}.’ The king then produced the cutod * 1481 ‘ 
letter, and while the minister was denouncing it as a forgery, 
the king rose lroni his seat, and ordered his Abyssinian slave 
Jowhur to put the minister to death on the spot. ‘ The death 
of an old man,’ said Mahmood Guwan to the king as he pa>sed 
into the harem, ‘ is indeed of little moment ; but to your Majesty 
it will be the loss of your character, and the ruin of an empire.' 
Kneeling down, Mahmood Guwan repeated the creed of his 
faith, and at one stroke his head was severed from his body. 
This lamentable event occurred on April 5, 1*181, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age ; and with him departed all the co- 
hesion and the power of the great Balnmmy kingdom. Two 
Persian verses curiously mark the date by computation of letters, 
and express the cause of his death. One, which is carved on 
the architrave of his tomb at Beeder, is: — ‘Kutl-i-na luiq — the 
unjust execution;' the other, ‘Be guonoli, Mahmood Guwan, 
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shcod ahalieed — without fault, Mali mood (la wan became a 
martyr.’ 

The character of Mali mood Gawan stands out broadly and 

grandly, not only among: all his contemporaries, but 
riifivnctcr of n * 7 * . T , 1 

M.-ihniood among ail the ancient Mahomed ans ol India, as one 

' i! ‘ unapproachably perfect and consistent. The utter 

absence of selfishness or of self-aggrandisement in bis public con- 
duct and policy, his perfect and unaffected devotion to his sove- 
reign the queen, through two trying and helpless minorities, when 
he might, as others had done at Debly, and as his colleagues did 
after him at Boeder, have created an independent kingdom for 
himself; his noble and judicious reforms, his skill and bravery in 
war, bis justice and public and private benevolence, have, in tbs 
aggregate, no equals in the Mahomedan history of India. Mah- 
mood Gawan was descended from an ancient family in 
Persia, which had filled the office of vizier to the 
princes of Geelan. ITe was of royal descent, and, apprehensive ol 
the jealousy of Shall Tahmasp, declined ofliee, and in his forty- 
third year set out to travel as a merchant. Jn this capacity he 
came to Boeder, by way of Babul, during the reign <»f Alla-oud- 
deen Bali m uny II., who persuaded him to join his service, and 
thenceforward lie rose steadily, by the sheer force, of his great 
abilities, to the post be occupied at bis death. His 

Hi' por^onnl . . 1 , , , ... 

mid personal habits, though he kept up public state as 
ix luvoieiice. W ere curiously simple. At his death bis 

treasurer rendered to the king an account of all the minister bad 
possessed, which consisted of the capital be had brought from 
Uersfia — about 4,000/. — out of the profits of which lie paid bis pri- 
vate expenses for food and clothing, which were* two larees, n 
four shillings a day ; the rest being remitted to poor relations in 
Persia, and to bumble friends, and the remainder disbursed to 
the poor. Out of the public revenues of his ample estates, while 
L< paid the public establishments attached t<> him, be built and 
endowed the magnificent college at Boeder, which was partially 
destroyed by an explosion of gunpowder, in the reign of Aurung- 
zehe, and which, while lie lived at the capital, was his daily 
resort; and the grand fortresses of Owsah, Puraindah, Sliolapoor, 
Dharoor, and many others, attest alike his military skill and 
science, lie slept Vpon a mat, and none but eavthern vessels were 
employed for cooking his simple meals, lie had collected a 
library of -3,000 volumes, but they belonged to the college he had 
founded, and those works he wished to read were borrowed as lie 
required them. Many affecting anecdotes of him are told by the 
local historians, hut none more characteristic of the man than the 
following. When Uj returned from his great campaign in the 
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Konkan, and honours and gifts were showered upon him : and 
when the king paid him a memorable visit, and put his own robes 
upon his minister, Mahmood, when the king had left him, went to 
his chamber, and easting himself on the ground, wept bitterly ; 
after which, he sent for the holy men of Boeder, and distributed 
what he possessed among them. AY lien asked why lie had done 
tliis, he said gravely, 1 AY hen the king honoured me with a \isit, 
and the quern-mother calh*d me toother, my evil passions began 
to prevail against my reason, and the struggle between vice anrt 
■virtue was so great in niv mind, that 1 became distressed even in 
the presence of his majesty. 1 have, therefore, parted with niv 
wealth, the temptation to evil.’ Kvrry Friday night he went 
disguised through the different wards of the city distributing alms 
to the poor, saying, as he gave them, ‘ This is sent by the king : ' 
and his private charities from his estates, and from personal 
savings, reached poor and distressed persons in far distant cities 
of Mahomedau kingdoms. 

Such was the practically benevolent and simple, but noble, cha- 
racter of the man so basely destroyed. ‘ 0 king,' said the fearless 
treasurer of the minister, when rendering an account of the funds 
in his charge, ‘ may many thousands such as Mahmood Guwan he 
sacrificed for thy safety *but why didst thou not regard the claims 
of that minister, and ascertain who was the bearer of the letter to 
the lJai of Orissa, that his treason might be made manifest to ns 
and to all mankind \ ' Too late the king discovered the horrible 
deceit which had been practised on him. Two of his principal 
officers at once separated themselves from him, and would not 
return till the arrival of Yoosuf Adil Khan, wlio was hastily 
summoned to camp. A fresh distribution of estates was ordered ; 
but on their arrival at Jheder, the recipients of these honours 
would not enter the city, and sullenly withdrew to their posses- 
sions. It was the beginning of the end. AY hen the king, restless 
at Boeder, soon afterwards marched to Belgaum, he dispatched 
Yoosul' Adil Khan to defend Goa, of which the Iiajali of Beeja- 
n agger strove to repossess himself; and returned to Ferozabad. 
But Jmad-ool-Moolk and Klnxlnwund Khan, governors of Berar, 
with the whole of the Bernr divisions of the army, refused to m- 
company him, and marched to their respective capitals. Mahomed 
Shall remained for three months at Fevov.almd, afflicted with 
illness, and scared by the reproaches of his own conscience, vainly 
endeavouring to dispel care by sensual pleasures. AVhen he 
arrived at J feeder, he had somewhat recovered from hie fever, 
when excessive drinking brought on a relapse*, from which 
he was partially relieved by his physicians; but in their tem- 
porary absence, he drank again, and fell into convulsions, from 
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which he could not he relieved, and died on March 24, 1482, 
Mahomed exclaiming constantly to the last, that Mahinood ( lawnn 
H 82 . 1 was tearing him to pieces. Mahomed Shall had reigned 

Mahmood twenty years, and was succeeded by his soil Mah- 
SeeAfi, 1 1482 .° then twelve years of age. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE BA II M UN Y MAHOMEDAN DYNASTY OP THE DECCAN 

(concluded), A. I). 1482 to 1520. 

Nizam-Ool-Moolk Biieiry, the author of the detestable plot 
against the late minister, was too strong to lie interfered with. 
He was the head of the Peccany party in the State, and now 
became executive minister and recent at 3 Voder. The 

Miln.iood IT. . ... ' . , 

nnwiioi, young King was crowned with much pomp and cere- 
l ! ' niony, but all the chief foreign otlieers were absent, 

which gave rise to many rumours, and to not a little apprehension 
as to their ultimate designs. Shortly afterwards, Yoosuf Adil 
Khan arrived at the capital witli his forces, and his entry into the 
city at the head of a thousand foreign cavalry, in glittering armour, 
as described by the local historian, must have been a grand 
sight, and reminds the reader of the Moorish chivalry of Spain. 
too rival The minister and Yoosuf Adil Khan met in an ap- 
im iu.su.- r«. parently friendly manner, but they were each attended 

by some hundreds of their chosen personal guards, and their 
sentiments in regard to each other were well known : never- 
theless, the otlices of State wore distributed afresh, and with a 
really fair consideration for the claims of both parties. Yoosuf 
Adil Khan, however, would accept, no office, except his military 
command, and remained on his guard at the capital ; but so long 
as he lived, Nizam-ool-Moolk was never certain that the late 
minister’s death might not he suddenly avenged, and a 

Pi of ftpnfnst ° * - 7 

t lie foreign plot was arranged to attack the foreign troops, and put 
r i b Yoosuf Adil Khan to death. It was clumsily executed. 
The foreigners wer^ attacked in the city unawares, and many of 
them killed ; but they soon rallied, and in their turn did much 
execution. Eventually the holy men of Reeder mediated between 
the parties, and Y r oosuf Adil Khan retired to his estate of Beeja- 
poor, leaving the field to his rival. lie never afterwards returned 
to Beeder, and declared his independence at Beejapoor in 14843, as 
V/ill bo related hereafter. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk Bbeiry was himself ^native of the Deccan, 
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the son of the Brahmin 1 lhitwary,’ or hereditary accountant of 
tin* town of Putiee; or, by other accounts, the son of 0rit , itl , in(j 
a Brahmin of Beejanugger, named Tiinapa. He had 
been taken prisoner when young, and, as was the usual BhLM, '- v - 
custom, circumcised and educated as a Mahomedun. Ilia abilities 
had raised him to the post lie had gained before the death of 
Mahmood Gawan, and liis power and native origin secured to him 
the leadership of the Peccany party in the State. Ilis disposition 
was, however, crafty and unfaithful. The queen-dowager soon 
suspected him, and endeavoured to rid herself of him; but this 
was not elVected, and for a time the minister became stronger than 
ever, until the king entered upon the conduct of public afl’airs. 
From that time, the minister’s intluence began to decline, and lie 
poems to have con tern pi ate, d the establishment of an independent 
kingdom, like Yoosuf Adil Khan. Leaving the king’s camp, then 
in Telingana, Niznm-ool-Moolk returned to the capital, 

. , , .... , , 1 Tlf IIHMlitUtOS 

and sending tor his son, Mullik Ahmed, distributed to imiep«n- 
bim much of the royal treasures, and dispatched him 
to Joonair, his seat of government, intending to follow with more; 
but; Pusuiid Khan, governor of Boeder, delayed his departure, on 
various pretences, writing the particulars of his conduct to the 
king. Mahmood Shall replied, ‘ t hat if he were sincere lie would 
send the traitor's head without delay, 1 and set out for Beeder; but 
Fusiind Khan was faithful; he entered the minister's in pat to 
palace, strangled him, and sent liis head to the king. 

Thus was the death of the great minister Mahmood Gawan 
avenged, but too late to save the kingdom. Nizam-ool-Moolk's 
son, Mullik Ahmed, declared his independence on re- ntss.m 
eeipl of the news of liis father’s execution, and main- 
tuined it, as will be hereafter shown. deuce. 

'i’lie king’s own conduct was little suited to the emergency of 
the situation. Instead of proceeding in person against 
bis rebellious officers, or checking the dissensions of imbecile 
his foreign and Peccany troops — on one occasion of to,uluu 
which lie narrowly escaped with his life — lie gave himself up to 
pleasure. * lie totally neglected,’ quaintly writes the historian, 
1 the affairs of liis government, leaving them entirely to the 
direction of his favourites. Musicians and dancers flocked to his 
court from Lahore, Pehiy, Persia, and Klurassan, as also story- 
tellers, reciters of the Sliahnaimi, and other agents of pleasure. 
The people, following the example of their king, attended to 
nothing but dissipation : reverend sages pawned their very gar- 
ments at the wine-cellars, and holy teachers, quitting their 
colleges, retired to taverns, and presided over the wine-flask.’ 
Inuid-ool-Moolk, the governor of Berar, who had been virtually 
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independent since lie withdrew from Mahomed Shah at Ferozabad, 
i mail <»oi* fts ^^Red bi Ibe preceding chapter, had already be- 

come king. The Dahmuny dominions had now lost their 
finest and most valuable provinces on the north, west, 
and south-west: and the districts round the capital, 
with Telingana, and the northern drears, then under the govern- 
„ inent of Kootiib-ool-Moolk, were all that remained. 

n«rvrd At the capital, Kassnu He reed, a Turk of great 
ability and craft, was minister, and the king became 
Tittle more than a cipher in his hands. In the year 1410, how- 
ever, on the complaint of the Xing of Ouzerut, he entered on a 
runpaiirn campaign against Ihihadnr Khan (ieelany, who was 
u^.iinsi partially independent, at (ioa, and in the sequel 
Bahadur Klum was killed in action. During this spirited 
campaign, the king displayed more energy than he had been 
believed capable of; but it. did not last, and after betrothing his 
sou to the daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah, at (loolburgah, in 14D7, 
K.i.'.im he returned to Deeder. Here, in 1504, died Kas>im 
n .Dereed, the minister, who was succeeded by his s<ai 

kill>? Ameer, and henceforward the king’s life was passed in 
t „ , entire dependence. Kuotuh-nol-Moulk. governor of 

Jelingmia, declared Ins independence in 151A and all 
hcromea , , . ' ., , . . 1 . , 

km!* of that remained to Leeder wrH the provinces lmnn - 

uoieomiah. ^ifttcly adjoining the capital. With the royal treasures, 
however, Ameer Dereed raised troops and endeavoured to win 
back portions of the old dominions, and in jolt hud invaded 
Deejapoor, taking the king with him, who Was made prisoner in 
ft general action near that, city, when Ameer Dereed was de- 
feated by Ismail Adil Shah, the successor of Yoosuf. The 
Deejapore king sent Malmiood Shah back to Deeder, under an 
honorary escort of his own cavalry, and for a time the king en- 
Tii<‘ kintr‘4 joyed comparative liberty ; but shortly afterwards the 
imiBui'jl'c" Deejapoor troops withdrew, and the minister lvturn- 
ti<m - ing, resumed his power. Weary of this humiliation, 

the king, in 1 514, escaped to Imad Shah, king of Derar, who 
sent an army with him to reinstate him at. Deeder ; but. the treat- 
ment lie received from Imad Shah appears to have been worse than 
that of Ameer Dereed, and as the hostile forces approached each 
other, in a general action, the king, leaving the army of Imad Shah, 
galloped across the held to Ameer Dereed, and was never after- 
wards allowed to escape. He was used as a pageant king for 
some years afterwards, whenever Ameer Dereed took the field; 
but had no power whatever, and died on October LM, 1518, after 
Maiimnod ft reign of tliirt v-seven years, passed in constant vicissi- 
t&is. tb> tudes. With him the dynasty of the Bahuiuny kings 
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may be said to liave virtually closed but Ameer Bereed found n 
king necessary to his political existence. The Bahmuny L((|> x 

family were still respected in their fall by their former 

\ 1 _ * J , Alnmvl Shah 

vassals, and could not be interfered with, whereas had ii. 

the minister declared independence, he. could not have 
maintained it. The Prince Ahmed, eldest son of the Dk>B « im 
deceased king, was therefore placed on the throne, as si!!ih°i V ' •llV/. 1 " 
Ahmed Shah Bahmuny II., and died in 1 old), lie was i 
replaeed bv Alla-ood-deen Shah Bahmuny II., the second soil 
Mahmood Shah, in the same year, who was a person of steady 
character and some determination, and formed a plan for arresting 
Ameer B< reed, and ridding himself of him. This plot was, how- 
ever, accidentally discovered, and 1 he king 1 deposed, after IK> iOWd 
a nominal reign of two \ears, and shortly afterwards u*--j : :m,i put 
put to death, lb* was succeeded bv Wullv Oolla, the 
third son of King Mahmood, who, like his brother Alla- kV:ii! > m?<' 11 * 
tH>d-doen, tried to liberate himself, and was poisoned c, ' tN ' ! 
in order to make way for the marriage of Ameer Bereed J > r " i 4 ’" ,llcd * . 
to his queen, of whom the minister had become en- Kllllirm 
nmoiired, in the year JoiM. lie was again succeeded o-.u.-t sinh 
by Kullcem ( )olla.. tin* son of Ahmed Shah, by the i.yjt. 
daughter of Yousuf Adil Shah of Beejapoor. Idle kw.m™ mui 
king was, however, kept in close confinement : but in l^i ^! 1 
] oiHt he contrived to send one of his companions with 
a petition to the Fmperor Babur, who, however, was in no condi- 
tion to interfere, and lie afterwards escaped to his uncle, Ismail 
Adil Shah, and resided for a time at Beejapoor. Nothing, howeve r, 
being done on his behalf, he proceeded to the court of Aluned- 
nugger, where he resided till his death, and the Bahmuny d\nastv 
ended with him : it had reigned, for the most part, in great glow 
and power, from BM7 to 15 l?(>, or 171) years. From it had sprung 
ti\e separate independent kingdoms: Imad Shahy, or kings of 
Berar ; Nizam Shahy, or kings of Ahmednugger; Adil Shahy, or 
kings of Beejapoor; Kootub Shahy, or kings of (jolcondah, and 
Bereed Shahy ; for Ameer Bereed assumed the style and title of 
king alter the* departure of Knlleem Oolla Shah Bahmuny. The 
histories of these States must be sketched separately, until thev 
are connected with the period already referred to, namely, 1 ogt}. 

On reviewing the events of the dynasty of* tlie Bahmuny kings 
of the Deccan, and notwithstanding the early cruelties n.-vu-u-of tun 
to the Hindoo inhabitants of i .eejanugger, in the rc»ign Vi.^-'ilaUmuny 
of Mahomed Shah I., it is evident that they were, on the <lynj,s, * v * 
whole, considerate to tlieir Hindoo subjects, and governed them 
with moderation. The reign of Mahmood Shall I. was one of 
fcatire peace, and evidently one of mucii progress and improve- 
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ment in civil administration ; while, throughout the whole period 
of 170 years, foreign and domestic trade had flourished. The 
aim of the Mahomedan historians of (he Deccan was more directed 
to the record of war, and of political events and intrigues, than of 
the transactions of peaceful years ; hut, notwithstanding this, there 
are occasional pleasant glimpses of quiet times, and th«»ir beneficial 
effects, which are not to he found in the records of Rehlv. ( >t 
the details of the government of the country little is apparent. 
Jt does not appear that the Hindoos were employed in public 
affairs; but it is evident that their ancient system of corporate 
village go\ eminent and district administration was not interfered 
with, and became strengthened by use. Up to the regency of 
Mahmood (Li wan, the revenue had been probably raised in kind, 
i >ii a proportion of the crops; but his system evolved a commuta- 
tion for money payment upon the value of the land, much on the 
principle of that afterwards perfected by the Emperor Akbur, and 
the great Ahmednugger minister, Alullik Umber. The country 
was probably as well cultivated and populated as it is at present, 
r-; f .fion and Athanasius Nitikin, a Russian Armenian, who, in 
m ALtoIna-i.'iK 1470, visited Reeder as a merchant, gives in his diary 
Nil lion, i »7". JUJ interesting description of the country and its capital. 
There were villages at every cos-’, or two miles, about the present 
complement ; the land was laid out in fields, and the ground well 
tilled; the roads were well guarded, and travelling secure. 
Reeder is described as a noble city, with great salubrity of climate, 
and the King Mahmood Shah II. as a little man, twenty yearn old, 
with an army of .‘>00,000 men, well equipped. Artillery is n«>t 
mentioned ; but there were many elephants, to the trunks of which 
scythes were attached in action, and they were clad in bright 
Architecture R teel armour. The architecture of the Rahmuny 
of the i.L-nud. dynasty is not remarkable. The royal mausoleums at 
Goolburgah are heavy gloomy buildings, with domes, roughly 
bm’lt and finished; but some of the stone terraces around them 
‘■how specimens of good arabesque can ing. The material, basaltic 
trap, did not, perhaps, invite more finished works. If, however, the 
mosque in the interior of the fort at Uoolhurgah, begun by Eeroze 
Shah, had ever been completed, it would have been one of the 
grandest buildings in India. The. city of (ioolburgah is still a con- 
citvofuooi- tdderable town, and the head of a province of ll.[[. the 
t'urgah. Nizam’s dominions, carrying on a large trade in cotton and 
oilseeds with Sholapoor and Bombay. The fort is still perfect, but 
the rich palaces of Eeroze Siiah are masses of undistinguislmble 
ruins. Without, the tombs of the early Rahmuny kings form noble 
groups of buildings; and deserted mosques and tombs of all 
descriptions, with ruins of pavilions aud garden-houses, mark ths 
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once great extent of tlie royal city, Honlburgali is situated, 
upon the railway from Sholapoor to Pnichore, and is one of 
the principal stations on tlie line; and a line in extension now 
connects it with Hyderabad. Could a greater contrast between 
India in the 15 th and 10th centuries be imagined? When the 
court removed to Deader it is evident that the style of architecture 
was much improved. The royal palaces were noble and spacious 
buildings, containing lofty halls and apartments, and the large 
oriel windows and arches, then tilled up by carved woodwork* 
admitted air and light freely. The noble college of Mali- at 

mood Hawaii, in the city of Boeder, was perhaps the ,k ‘ othT - 
grandest completed work of the period. It consisted of a spacious 
Bfpuire, with arches all round it, of two storeys, divided into con- 
venient rooms. The minarets at each corner of the front were 
upwards of a hundred feet high, and, as also the front itself, 
covered with enamel tiles, on which were flowers on blue, yellow, 
and red grounds; and sentences of the Koran in large Kutic 
letters; the eflect of which was at once chaste and Ttuiiihmuny 
superb. The fortresses built bv the Dahniunv kings 
are, however, perhaps their greatest and most indestructible 
monuments, and far exceed any of the same period in Europe. 
They are of all kinds, both on tlie plains and on the crest? 
of mountains, from baronial castles to forts of the grandest 
dimensions. Gawilgurli and Narnalla in Herar, especially the 
latter, are choice specimens of grandeur of design of mountain 
fortresses, and tasteful and niuniticent execution. At 'Narnalla, 
the first gateway near the crest of the mountain is covered with 
stone carving, in the most elegant designs, as perfect now as, 
when it was built, 450 years ago. In the plains, Duraindah, Kul- 
li any, Sholapoor, Owsali, Xuldroog, Dharoor, Mahore, Kamlhar, 
Yatgeer, Sliahpoor, Oodgeer, and many others, are equally 
remarkable and beautiful ; and of all, Duraindah and Owsali are 
the most perfect, according to military science. They consist of 
a wide deep ditch, and counterscarp with a covered war, and 
glacis rising to the height of the faum^braijo. The gates were 
defended hv traverses and redoubts; and the rampart and fausse- 
bnn/e are of cut stone, with round bastions fitted for the heavy 
guns of the period ; which, many of them of immense size, and 
used for throwing stone shot, were composed of bars of iron 
welded together. 

To this dynasty, the origin of the present Mahomedan warlike 
population of the Deccan in the rural districts is still }ii*or*d*ilcon- 
traceable. The foreign troops, that is the Persians, dAllts - 
Tartars, Moghuls, and Arabs, intermarried with the women of the 
country, or took them, forcibly at tirst, as slaves and concubines, and 
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from them descended the Deecaniea or mixed breeds, also soldiers, 
but counted of lower estimation, who have gradual!}' merged into 
the present agricultural classes, and in some places still preservo 
their ancient haughty distinction of Alla-ood-Mooiks, Bhvlomees, 
Kalachuttrees, and other designations derived from their original 
loaders. Their warlike spirit, however, has not remained, and in 
this respect they are perhaps inferior to their fellow-farmers and 
labourers, the Mahrattas. In respect to education, the 
4 Bahmuny kings were liberal for their time. Mosques, 

often perhaps small and rude, were built in all the principal villages 
and market -towns, and well endowed as part of the existing village 
system. To each a moolla was appointed, who acted as school- 
master and priest, while kazies and higher officers of civil law 
superintended the whole ; colleges existed at the chief cities, all 
richly endowed. Tims means of education were free to all who 
chose to learn Persian or Arabic; and in most of tin* Deccan 
villages the endowments still exist. The Hindoos, it may be 
presumed, were neither assisted nor interfered with, and their 
literature was confined to the Sanskrit language, and to its pro- 
fessors the Brahmins. T 11 the Telinga country, the example of 
WnikK < f the ancient Hindoo rulers in regard to irrigation works 
i rrifj-H i ion. wag followed in a liberal and spirited manner by the 
Mahomedans, and many of the noblest. lal?e reservoirs now existing 
were built by them. On all these points, and in a general 
amelioration of manners, there is no question that the Mahomedan 
occupation of the Deccan during the existence of the great Bahmuny 
dynasty had not been barren of good effects. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Or THE SOUTHERN HINDOO STATES, srilSEQUENT TO THE FIRS* 
MAIJOM EUAN INVASION — THE DYNASTY OF YIJYANEGUER OR 
RKKJAN ROGER, A.D. 1 110 TO IblM. 


In Chapters XIV. and XV., Book T., the histories of several of the 
southern medieval Hindoo dynasties have been sketched; but in 
them, that of Beejantigger could have no place, for it was not in 
existence at the period of the dissolution of the Chalukva dynasty 
of Kulyan, and the extension of their dominions by the Yadavas 
of Ddogurh. The family of Beej an agger claimed a very 
antiquity of ancient origin, and a detail obtained by Mr. Edward 
nuKwr * 1 Bavenshaw, of the Bengal Civil Service, from the 
funiiiy. Biijah of Anagoondy, its lineal descendant and present 
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representative, and published in the i Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xx., 
gives ft list of eighty-live princes from Pandoo, the original founder, 
to Yesha Nandi, whose fourteen sons divided his dominions, and 
being conquered bv another power, Nanda Maharaja, one of them, 
lied to AVurungul, in Telingana, and established a dynasty there, 
it would appear, therefore, that he belonged to the Eri of Nn|f 
Andhra race. Nanda died in A. T). 107(5; and the sue- 
cession proceeds to Vijala Raya, of Kulvan, in a.j>. rmiirrnr, ' 

11 10, who, it will be remembered, had usurped the d ‘ ,M ’ Md ' , 
throne; but his brother Yij va Raya established himself about 
the same period at Vijyanugger, which he named after himself, 
and became the founder of a new dynasty. 

Now, comparing the foregoing with the history of Kulvan, 
as shown by its inscriptions (vide Chapter XV., Rook 1.), some 
confusion is apparent. Vijala, who occupied the throne of 
Kulvan in 11(5^ a. n., was a Kala Rluirya, and a feudal noble of 
the Kuhan kingdom; and it is quite possible that bis brother or 
descendant Yijva, in the troublous times which succeeded 
tin* deposition of the ( 'lialukyas, may have established a now 
dynasty at Re**jai nigger, and incorporated with it the former Kala 
Rluirya possessions, which lav directly west of that city. Yijva’s 
line, however, of live successions, ended with Rhoop Raya, who 
having no male is-un*, adopted Rukka Rajah, son of the Rajah of 
Kumpila, or Kumply, near Yijyanugger, from whence an un- 
broken line descended. 

Ry another account, however, Rukka and Ilarihara alone are 
stated to be the founders of the Reejanugger dynasty, unkk:i -md 
and to have been fugitives from Wurungul, after its H:iril,: ‘ r:1, 
lirst conquest by the Mahomedans in ] The probability of 
the lirst account is questionable, from the fact that Reejanugger 
lay in the route of Mullik Kafoor, when he traversed the country 
from Reogurli or Rnwlatabad to the sea, and when Ihvara 
Sumoodra fell, would not have? been overlooked ; hut. on the other 
hand, the sudden growth of the dynasty, if only established in 
to a power which could dispute the empire of the south of 
India with the Mahomedans after the death of Mahomed Togliluk, 
is hardly conceivable. A third hypothesis is founded upon the 
record of the great Rrahmin missionary, Malmdeva Acharya, who 
states that he, was the minister for a time of flangnma, a prince 
whose dominions extended to the southern, western, and eastern 
seas — that is, embraced the whole of the southern peninsula — and 
that Rukka and Ilarihara were his sons, and the inscriptions of 
these princes, given in Yol. IX of the 4 Asiatic Researches,’ conlirm 
this account. 

The historian Ferishta, too, seems to have been at much pains 

$ 
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to make out the origin of the remarkable family of Jieej an agger. 
f risia * 8 H" ,s statement is, that in LM4 Krishna Naik, son of tin? 
uccomiLof liajah of Wurungul, had fled to Dellal Deo, rajah of 
tiit i.umi}. t j le (_: ania (i Cj all j that they entered into a contract to 
oppose the Mahoniedaus. To this end, a stronghold was e* 
tablished on the frontier, and given to his son Jieeja, or Yijya, 
after whom it was named 13e ej an ugger or Yijyanugger, and the 
Maliomedan posts, after the death of Mahomed Toghluk, were 
# expelled from their country. 

"Whatever, therefore, be their exact origin, whether as an in- 
dependent family, an ollshnot from the Kala Dluiryas, from 
"Wurimgiil, or from the Dellfil dynasty of Dwant fsnmoodra, there 
is no question that the kingdom of JJeejaiiugger had risen to a 
r r .ib:ibir high condition of power and prosperity at the period of 
Ilf Vii’l- k the declaration of independence by Zutfur Khan in 1 .‘»47. 

111 1;)47 * Assuming the line of the Tumboodra river to its junc- 
tion with the Krishna, and afterwards the Krishna to the sen 
as its northern boundary, it possessed the whole of the present 
Southern Mahratta country : and .Mysore, as far as the boundary 
of the Chola dominions. It had extinguished, or at least sub- 
dued, the JJellal dynasty of Dwara Sumoodra and Toimor, and 
held possession of the sea-coast from (ioa to (.'alien t. The extent 
and consolidation of this dominion may favour the hypothesis that 
the Ileejan ugger State could not have attained its dimension* 
in the short period between 1-tU and i‘M7, and that it iiiu-t 
have growji out of t h o ruins of former dynasties. At tin* same 
time it must he considered that, under the rapid ellhels of Indian 
involutions, much might have been accomplished by active and 
spirited princes in fifty, or even in twenty-live years, in the 
national consolidation of tin* Hindoo power of the south, which had 
become so seriously threatened. Of tin* founders of the dynasty, 

I Jukka reigned from a.d. J.TM to 1 .‘>(17 ; ilarihani from 
lot >7 to loth. The city which had been founded was, 
as to situation, one of the most remarkable in India. 
An irregular plain on the right bank of the Tumboodra, 
near the sacred ground of Kishkinda, celebrated in 
the Jtamayana, was sufficient, but no more, for its en- 
ceinte. On the east and west it was bounded by rocky 
granite hills, through which were a few rugged passes, 
On the south the spurs of the lofty range of liaman- 
mullay, descended into it; on the north, the river Tumboodra, in a 
line of extremely deep pools and violent rapids, formed an al- 
most impassable boundary ; and immediately beyond, and rising 
out of its bed, a range of still more rugged and impassable granite 
hills, which has only one outlet, constituted an outer line of 
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fortification, as it were, of groat strength ; and when the passes 
and hills had been fortified hv bastions and curtains, the whole 
was rendered almost impregnable. The enceinte of the city com- 
prised about ton square miles, and the ruins which everywhere till 
it now, attest the great amount of its population, while the 
temples, monasteries, and receiving-houses for pilgrims to Kish- 
kinda, are some of the finest in Southern India, many of them 
still in perfect preservation. Whether, therefore, from the se- 
questered situation of the city, the wild strange beauty of the, 
river scenery, the temples and ruins of palaces, or its historical 
interest, there are few places in India more worthy of the atten- 
tion of the traveller than Beejanugger. 

It is not easy to determine what, prince reigned in Beejanugger 
at the period of tin* accession of Mahomed Shall to the throne of 
Goolburgah, as none of the genealogical lists agree one with 
one another. The most probable is Dcva or Deo Dili, who is 
termed Krislm Dai by Ferishta. It would be superfluous here to 
recapitulate the events of the war which ensued upon the wanton 
insult of Mahomed Shah Bahmunv, king of Goolburgah, or those 
of the war with Mahomed’s successor, Mujahid Shah, which have 
been adverted to iu Chapter XI. of this hook. Unfortunately 
Beejanugger had no Hindoo historian, and had it not been for the 
Mahomedan records, this great Hindoo dynasty, like others, 
would have left no memorials except inscriptions. It is therefore 
impossible to follow the detail of its internal condition or suc- 
cessive conquests during the periods in which it was not en- 
gaged with the Mahomedans; but there is no question that the 
extent of its dominions, as also its wealth, far exceeded those of 
the Mahomedans, who, as Ferishta observes, only maintained 
their superiority by their valour. 

Whether the third war with the Mahomedans occurred from 
the act of the same Deo Dai already mentioned or another, it is 
very diiliculi to determine ; but the Deo Dai who reigned from 
1301 to 1111, according to Mr. Davenshaw’s list, was on this 
occasion the aggressor, and invaded the Daichore Dooab with 
.‘10,000 horse and a vast number of foot. Feroze Shah Bahmuny 
was now king of Goolburgah, who met the Hindoos on the bank 
of the Krishna river, and procured the assassination of the rajah’s 
son by a fanatic, who disguised himself as a player, and performed 
in the rajah’s presence. This tragical event dismayed D«5o Dai, 
and he fled to his capital followed by Feroze Shall, who laid waste 
the country south-west of Beejanugger, occupied it in force, and 
was only stayed from further proceedings by the payment of 
eleven lacs of boons — about half a million sterling. It might he 
supposed that so severe a lesson would have restrained the Hindoo 
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prince from further aggressions, but this was not 1 lie ease. In 
1400 he heard of *a very beautiful girl, the daughter of a gold- 
smith of Moodgul, tlien held by tlie Miihoiuediins, and sent a 
-urge body of cavalry to carry her off. She had, however, escaped, 
and the Beejamigger horse, in revenge, ravaged the country. 
Feroze Shah Bahmuny immediately resented the insult, and as has 
been related in the account of his reign, Chapter NIL, Hook 111., 
obliged the rajah, not only to give him his daughter in marriage, 
# hut to cede Bunkapoor and other districts to the west as hei 
dowry, and to give also ten laes of boons, 450,000/., five ihuhs 
vl201bs. weight) of pearls, 50 elephants, and 2,000 slaves, and 
thus a third peace was concluded. 

After the accession of A limed Shah AY idly Bahmuny T., war 
again broke out between Coolburgah and Beejapoor. Deo Biii, 
according to Mr. Bavenshaw’s list, had been succeeded 
i4i4. by Yijyft Bai, in 1414, who was besieged in his 
cminrii of capital, but finding resistance fruitless, paid the arrour 
(onstancc. and sent his son to escort, the Mahomedan 

king to the frontier. In 1455, however, a fresh anvar of five 
years' tribute had occurred, and Mahomed Khan, the brother <4 
Alla-nod-deen Bahmuny II., was sent to enforce payment. Vijya 
Vijya n.ii Bai had reigned till 1424, and Bamlara Deo Bai had 
,ll,>s u ‘ 24 - succeeded him. The campaign had a strange termination 
060 J’^^'Bion of the l’rince Mahomed Khan, already 

rei-iL, uai. related in Chapter XII., Book III., hut the event had 
excited in the mind of Bamlara Deo Bai a desire to conquer tin* 
whole of the Bahmuny kingdom. lie. admitted Mahomedans 
into his army, allotted to them a quarter of the city, and even 
built a mosque for their use, allowing them free practice for the 
rites of their religion. These haughty Moslem waniors would 
not salute an infidel prince, oven on his throne, and made their 
salutations to a copy of the Koran placed before him, and it is 
very doubtful whether they were ever perfectly faithful. Having 
made his preparations, the Hindoo prince, in 4 44 crossed the 
Tumboodra, and overran the country as far as Sugger and Beeja- 
poor. 

It is an interesting fact that this war, and the events that fol- 
lowed it, are confirmed by the journal of Abd-cl-Ruzzak, an 
ambassador to Indiif from the King of Klu-rassan in 1442-5, which 
has been translated for the Hakluyt Society by Mr. AY. Major, and 
published under the title of ‘ India in the Fifteenth Century. , It 
is an extremely interesting record of events at Beejanugger, and 
full of quaint descriptions of the city, and of the ceremonies per- 
formed at the great Hindoo festivals. Three great battles were 
fought on the plain between Moodgul and the Tuinboodra, in 
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the course of this war, with no decisive result; hut tv’o of the 
Mahomedan oflicers having been taken prisoners, the king wrote 
to the rajah that he valued their lives at 100,000 Hindoos each — 
a grim hut significant threat which brought him to terms. The 
arrears of tribute were paid, and peace ensued, which from 1442-0 
up to 1480, a period of forty-six years, was not disturbed on 
either side. There are, however, no records of the local events ot 
the Beejanugger kingdom during this long period, except that of its 
various successors. Pandara ltco Bui died in 1450, and v ]/ ri n 
was succeeded by Banichundor Bai, who died in 1 f 7- », ice airs, % 
and was succeeded bv Narsinha Bajah, who died in U ' >0 ' 

1400. The last prince is authenticated by his inscrip- 
tions, and left three sons, Achootya, Suda Seevu, and J)lep ]4n 
Trimaln. The Bahmuny Mahomedmi monarchy had N . ir lnl)<l 
.low broken up, and the State of Beejapoor was declared 
independent by Yoosuf Adil Shah in 14*0. Im- 
mediately after that event, Kassim Bereed, minister of , " s ’ 14M0 * 
Mahmood Shah Bahmuny, incited the Bajah of Beejanugger to 
it t tack Yoosuf Adil Shah, promising him Heejapoor if lie could 
take it. The danger to Yoosuf Adil Shall was imminent: but 
local quarrels between the rajah and his minister delayed the 
projects for some time, and when the Beejanugger army advanced 
in 1 40:5, it was defeated* with immense slaughter by the Beeja- 
poor monarch, and the rajah died of wounds received in the 
action. Between 1 10.5 and 1 524 some confusion exists as to the 
successions, and by Ferishta's account, it would appear that there 
had been several local revolutions in this period. In 1524, 
however, Krishn Bui Maharuya was the reigning K ri^m n.ii 
sovereign, and it is for many reasons doubtful whether 1524 * 
he belonged to the original lieejanugger family, or was the 
illegitimate son of Rajah Xarsinha of felingana, who had usurped 
the throne. In either case, he proved to be a man of vigour 
and ability. lie was the only ruler of Beejanugger who ever 
competed evenly with the Mahomedans in the field; he carried 
his arms into Orissa, and married the daughter of its Hindoo 
king ; and it was under him that the kingdom attained its greatest 
eminence and extent. During the long pence with the Mabome- 
dans, its conquests bad progressed ; and at tbe period under 
notice, A.n. 1524, the localities recorded in inscriptions ns being 
subject to the kingdom are as follows : Kaneliy and Oholdesh, 
the country of the ( 'hulas ; l'andoodesh or Madura, the original 
dynasties of both kingdoms having long since entirely disappeared ; 
the whole of Mysore and the country eastwards to the sea ; the 
midland dominions of the ancient State of Ohera, which had been 
conquered by the Bell al s, and the Bai chore Dooab, and other 
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western provinces. At this stage of its history, and when, in its 
modern condition, it had existed from 1222 to 1524, or 2 02 years 
the record of Beejapoor is, for the present, discontinued, and 
will be resumed and concluded in connection with the details of 
the Adil Shaliy dynasty of Beejapoor. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OF TIFE IMAD SIIAUV DYNASTY OF BKKAK, 

A. I). 1484 TO ld27. 

JFutteh Ooela Imad Sitaii was the first of the great military 
?<•!>«> Tumi- commanders of the Bahmuny kings to declare his inde- 
iS VIiI '’ pendence. He was a native of tlie Carnatic, was 
originally a Hindoo, and having been taken prisoner in 

Origin of r - * . ’ , . n , 1 , 

Futt«*h Ooiia one ol the wars with Deojanugger, was brought up as 
lima 8i>ah. a Alahomedan by Khan Jeh.in, governor and viceroy of 
Berar, in whose service, and afterwards in that of Mahmood Gawun 
of Boeder, lie much distinguished himself. At the recommenda- 
tion of Mali mood Gawan, he received the title of ] nut d-ool-M nolle, 
and succeeded his patron as viceroy of iBerar. In 1482 he was 
summoned with his forces to join King Mahomed in his campaign 
against the Beejanugger ltaja; but lie obeyed sullenly, and at 
Kurrrh Ooiia the close of the field service, when the king remained 
KiSr a f Ferozabad, proceeded direct to Berar, and declared 
king, 1484. His independence. This event occurred in 1484, and 

Dies, 14R4. be soon after died, and was succeeded by liis eldest 

son, Alla-ood-deen. 

Alla-ood-deen continued the dynastic title of Imad chosen by 
Aiia-ond-iiecn his father, and was crowned king at Gawilgnrh, then 

buc V eedL)* 1 the capital of Berar, where lie continued to reside. 

im " Gawilgnrh is a noble mountain, rising 2,400 feet above 

of°(iawli-° n the val]e y °* lh i rar; and projecting from the Satpoora 
t'urh. range, to which it is joined by a narrow neck, or 

isthmus, and from its rugged and precipitous sides a natural 
stronghold almost impregnable. The summit was an extensive 
undulating area, tljen closely covered with dwellings, which 
extended to another elevation to the north, communicating with 
the level tableland of the range. Gawil was a grand and most 
picturesque position ; and was fortified with great care by a 
wall and bastions all round the crest of the exterior precipice. 
A mosque, and part of the king’s palace, are all that remain of the 
fort buildings; and the dynasty was probably never rich enough 
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to indulge in architectural works of any magnitude. The most 
perfect of them is a pavilion in a small artificial lake, near 
Kllichpoor, called the Ilouz Kutora, which is a perfect specimen 
of the florid Saracenic style. 

No atfempts liad been made by tin* Baliniuny king or his minis- 
ters to reclaim Berar, and Alla-ood-deen Shah reigned Kirm-ttn 
in peace. In 1514 Mahmood Shall Hah m imv escaped 
from Boeder, and threw himself on his protection; and at Header, 
he marched from Berar with a large army to reinstate him. Mali- » 
mood Shah, however, had not relished the treatment he had met 
with ; and, on the field of battle, left the Berar king and rejoined his 

minister, Ameer Be reed. When his father, Kuttcli Oolla, 

... „ . Aincrr 

separated himself from King Mahmood Bahiuuny, fakes 

Khodawund Khan, governor of Mahore and Bamgeer, 
had followed his example, and become independent. In lold 
Ameer Bereed nmrelied against Mahore, and took it by storm, when 
Khodawund Khan was killed. This act was resented hy Alla- 
< toil-deen Shah, who inarched to the relief of Mahore ; and fearing 
the result, of a war, Ameer Bereed retreated, leaving the sons ol 
Khodawund Khan in possession. Alla-ood-deen, liow- 

1 , / . Its rcc:i]ini ’S 

ever, displaced them, and retained the forts himself, i>> kin« .\ia- 
in virtue of the general treaty of partition entered into 
witli Ameer Bereed. TheVoung men took refuge with the King of 
Almiedmigger, and a war ensued, which continued for some time ; 
hut in the end, the King of Ahmednugger captured and retained 
both Mahore and Bamgeer. The ill-will between the Wirwjfl 
States continuing, Alla-ood-deen, and his ally the King ai.uum- 
of Khaiidesh, attacked the King of Ahmednugger in ll " y ~' Lr ‘ 

1 oil? ; hut they fared worse than on the former occasion, losing 
much of their dominions. In his extremity, Alla-ood- imrrn*- 
deen applied for lielp to the King of (iuzerat, who, tl,a 

with a view of taking advantage of these quarrels, (Jl,zor;lt * 
marched into the Deccan, and soon displayed his real intentions; 
and as the only means of preserving what remained of his do- 
minions, A lla-ood-deen did homage to the < Iuzerat king, and held 
Berar nominally in his name. Soon after this, though aii:«-h.><i a.^u 
the date is not recorded by the Mahoniedan historian, Si,:,1 ‘ 
Alla-ood-deen Iniad Shah died, and was succeeded by j )m . h In|liJ 
bis eldest son, Daria I mad Shah, who enjoyed an simh mh- 
entirely peaceful reign ; hut its duration is not recorded. 

He was succeeded by his son, Boorliau lmad Sliah, an infant : and 
during the period of regency, Berar was annexed by the King ot 
Ahmednugger to liis dominion.", as will appear in the hi-tory of 
that State. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF THE ADIT. SIIAHY DYNASTY OF I1EKJAPOOR, A. I). 148b 
TO Id 10. 

Yoosuf Adil Kiian, t lie founder of this noble dynasty, was r lie 
„ . . . son, as generally believed, of Agha Moontd, or Amumtli, 

O'IlTIII nf ^ _ ’ 

Adii sooltan of the Turks, who died in Idol. On the 
accession of his eldest son, Mahomed, an order was 
issued for all other male children of the late sooltan to lie de- 
stroyed; but his mother, with extraordinary presence of mind, 
saved her soil Yoosuf, and made him over to the charge of 
Khwnjuh Jmad-ood-deen, a merchant of Sava, in Persia, with 
whom she was acquainted. To represent her son, the queen 
substituted a Circassian slave, who was strangled, and the real 
Yoosuf conveyed safely to Persia, where he was brought up. The 
$ xdtann subsequently maintained communications with her son; 
and sent to him his nurse, with her son (Thuzunfer Rgg, an d her 
daughter Dihshad Aglia, who accompanied Yoosuf Adil Khun to 
i.inc-iniA The reason of his selecting India is attributed to 

; llllllli * a dream, in which it was revealed to him that lie should 
attain royalty ; but it is equally possible, that Persia was insecure, 
end India a more noble field for exertion. Yoosuf, therefore, 
e mbarked at Shiraz, and reached 1 babul, in the Konkan. in 1 lot). He 
was then seventeen years old, and of a handsome and engaging 
presence ; and becoming acquainted with a (leorgiau merchant, 
n was taken by him to Reeder, and sold as a Georgian 

M:ihinm,d slave to Khivajah Mali mood ( idwun, the minister, for 
nimbler of the royal body-guard. lie did not divulge bis real rank, 
v 1 1! * 1 and probably permitted his own sale, both as a means 
of introduction to court, and as the best means of cutting oil* all 
Trace of his position. From the rank of a private soldier, Yoosuf 
gradually rose to the command of the body-guard, and to be master of 
n i s rin<> fu the horse; but becoming attached to Nizam ool-Moolk 

t ne royal Toork, wlio procured for him the title of Adil Khan, 
lie accompanied that nobleman to Rerar, on the 
campaign against Kehrla, and behaved with much distinguished 
bravery in the storm of the fort. His friend, Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
having been killed on that occasion, Yoosuf Adil Khan succeeded 
to the command of his forces, with which he returned to Reeder. 
P>y his ability in civil government, and bravery in the held, Yoosuf 
Adil Khan robe gradually to the highest grades of rank and 

% 
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employment. Malimood Hawaii loved him, and adopted him as a 
Bon ; and at his death, Yousuf Adil Khan was looked up to jib the 
leader of the foreign party in the State. The commands and es- 
tates of the late minister were bestowed upon him, and it has been 
already detailed in Chapter XIV. of this Dook, how he _ T , , , 
withdrew from Deader to Deejapoor, and did not return o*mii r. 
to tlie capital. Jn 118!) In? declared his independence, ucriare.v in- 
and was crowned at Deejapoor, the capital of his 
d\ nast v— destined to become one of the largest and most mag 1 -* 
nificent cities of India, or indeed of Asia — under the title of Abool 
Mozutler, Yousuf Adil Shall. 

Deejapoor was an ancient Hindoo city, and a Hindoo building 
oi the fort bears an inscription of the* Chalukxu dynasty, as a 
college, with a targe endowment. It was probably a considerable 
pro\ incial town on the accession of the Dahmunv king, Alla-ood- 
deen Hussun; for it became the the seat of the provincial govern- 
ment of the western provinces of the Dahmuny do- r, t . S( - ripT 1( 
millions. Deejapoor stands nearly on the crest of one ot 
of the great trap waves of the Deccan, the watershed of the 
Deccan and Carnatic, at. a eniMderubh* elevation, perhaps 2,000 
feet, above the sea; hut there is nothing picturesque in its situation 
for around it are undulating downs, and the country for the most 
part, though fertile, is stony and uninviting. To the east, how- 
ever, where the trap formation breaks into the granitic plains of the 
Carnatic, lies the broad valley of the Done river, a region of 
unsurpassed productiveness of grain. 4 If the. crop on Done ripens, 
who can eat it. if it fail, who can eat ? ’ is an old Mahratt* 
proverb, expressive of its value. TYom this tract, and the wide 
range of Shorapoor, the Daichore Donah and Dharwar, sup])lies of 
grain for a large city or army were unfailing; and in these respects, 
and its healthy climate, the situation of Deejapoor was excellent; 
hut the dominions of Yousuf Adil Shall were hv no means ex* 
tensive, the maintenance of a large army as yet was impossible, and 
his enemy, Kassim Dereed, was not idle in stirring up intrigues 
against him. Kassim Dereed’s plan was a subtle one. lie 
incited Tim raj, the regent of Deejanugger, by a promise of the 
Daichore Donah, to attack Deejapoor on the south-west; lie made 
profuse promises to Mullik Dlieirv, king of*Ahmed- 

* *, . * *■ InUluMiosol 

nugger, tor co-operation on the north ; he requested Ka^im 
Dahadur (ieelany to act on the west; wliile he Jiimself, 
with the whole of the Deeder army, should join from the east. 
To oppose this immense combination against him, Yousuf Adil 
Shall had only 8,000 cavalry and 200 elephants. He could not 
pretend to oppose Tiniraj, and made pence with him. lie then 
tell upon 1 ’lahadur ( leelany, and defeated him, forcing him back 
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into his own territory with heavy loss. Jle then turned northward, 
Tiiekmi? met the combined armies of Boeder and A limed nugger 
defeats the near Nuldroog, and in the partial action which ensued, 
ronf< Kassiui Bereed tied to Boeder, leaving his ally to 

extricate himself as best lie could; when the King of Alimed- 
uugger, having no desire for a war on his own account., made, 
•peace and departed homewards. The confederacy was thus broken 
wirwith up; hut the Beejnnugger recent, Timraj, had been 
t Ftivjami^pr. eX cited by the promise of the Baichore Dooab, and 
determining: to wrest it from Yonsuf Adil Shah, advanced with 
a large army for the. purpose. The king proceeded to meet him; 
but in the first partial encounter, his troops were broken; then, 
hearing that the Hindoos had dispersed to plunder, he fell upon 
them with his reserve, with such fury, that, tin 1 whole Hindoo 
army broke and tied to Beejanugger, leaving their camp 
to be plundered leisurely by the Mafiomedans. The 
booty obtained was enormous. Six t.y lacs of gold boons were found 
in the treasury — about 500,000/. sterling — with many \aluablo 

jewels ; and t/00 elephants were captured. This remarkable 
action was fought in April 1400. Tic* i mee ■]iienc**s 
of it wore serious to the Beejanugger State, for its 
young rajah died of wounds received in the action, and 
the long’ peace which had subsisted between the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, since the treaty of Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny, 
in 1 4_>o, or for nearly seventy years, was now broken. 

in 1405 Dustoor Heenar, an Abyssinian eunuch who held the 
Tiio kins government of ( ioollmrgah, under Boeder, determined to 
fvmiIt declare his independence, and would have surreedod, 
but for tin* as-i- lance given to King Mahmoud by 
A oosuf Adil Shall. In the previous year lie had co- 
in the reduction of Bahadur (ieelany, and lie now 
tin equally efficient service to his former sovereign, 
ilmost unaccoim table how, in the course of a short 
p rind, the authorities of the Deccan could, as it were, suddenly 
change sides, and forget, even for a time, mutual liva'ries and 
animosities. ( )n this occasion, Dust >or Deenar's pretensions were 
supported by tlie King of Ahmednugger; and Kassil u Bereed, in 
Ins emergency, sought live aid of 'i oosuf Add Shah, the. man 
whom he had so rtw.entlv endeavoured to destroy. H was given 
cheerfully, though not perhaps without a political purpose ; the 
eunuch was defeated and humbled, but. restored to his office ; 
and Goolburgah was fixed upon as the place to celebrate the 
marriage of the Beejapoor princess to Ahmed .Shall, son of Mah- 
moud Shah, in fulfilment, of their former betrothal. On this 
occasion, Yousuf Adil Shah proposed to the king the dismissal 
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of Kassim Be reed from office, on condition that ho himself slimilci 
receive the districts ludd by Dustoor Deenar ; and the king con- 
senting, the orders were made out. Kassim Bereed re- 
sifted, as might, have been — probably was — expected; ia-r»**-d 
and Wits defeated near Allund. Tliere were other 
parties, however, who were dissatisfied by the arrangement. The 
Kings of Ahmcdnugger and Berar put in claims for other portions 
of territory, in order to create a balance of power; and after a 
long series of negotiations, a division was made, with which all 
appeared satisfied for the present, except Dustoor Deenar, who 
laid been altogether thrown out. He lmd amassed much treasure, 
and was the leader of the Abyssinians, who supported him ; and 
with them, and other troops, he took the field. Yousuf Adil 
Shah offered honourable terms to him, and these being rejected, 
the parties met, and a severe general action was fought 

r .7 Dll ‘■four 

with great bravery on both safes. Dustoor Deenar was Dwnar .-lain 

slain in t lie battle, and the King of Beejapoor suffered a 111 wrr,u 
severe loss in the death of his foster-brother, (Dm/uufer Beg, from 
the elTeets of wounds received in the last desperate charge which 
had decided the action. 

In JfiOii Yousuf Adil Shall, in pursuance of a vow, and with the 
concurrence of l.is principal officers and advisers, Tlll . st fe 
changed the Stale profession of faith from the Soony, or 
orthodox, to the Sheen, or heretical, in which be had from sonny 
been brought up in Persia. He experienced some tu 
opposition in this as yet unprecedented public declaration of that 
faith in India; but, as lie allowed everyone to follow bis own 
judgment, lie was not; opposed in bis own dominions; in regard to 
others, however, lie was not so successful. A great 

~ A lenpuo 

league was made against him, in the name of a holy aim 

crusade, by the Kings of Alitnednugger, Holcondah, and 
Berar, w.th Ameer Bereed, who had succeeded bis father at 
I feeder, and possessed, if possible, a more intriguing and restless 
spirit. Mahmoud Shall was made t lie nominal leader jjpej:u««>r 
of the league, and the Beejapoor territories were in- i,ivmltd ' 
vailed. Yoosiif Adil Shah, finding himself too weak to encounter 
the united armies of the confederacy, took with him ThtM lnir 
(»,()()() horse, marched northwards to Dowlatabad and eroweds to 
P>erar, plundering the country, and made his* way to 
I mad Sliah of Berar, bis son-in-law, who bad not as yet moved, 
linud Shah would not, however, openly espouse his cause; be 
advised him for the present to restore the Soony faith at Beeja- 
poor, and to retire into Khand6sh till the storm was past; advice 
which Yoosuf Adil Shah at once followed. Iniad Shall wfcs an 
experienced politician, and of great age and wisdom. He wrote 
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to the loaders of the confederacy, to put. them on their guard 
against Ameer Hereed, who, it was evident, had contrived the 
movement in order that he should be put in possession of Beeja- 
poor; and should this occur, that lie would then turn his forces 
against each of his allies in succession. This warning had the 
desired ellect. The Kings of Ahmcdnngger and Golcon- 
dali saw, at. once, that Ameer Hereed had made tools 
of them, and both suddenly left bis camp with their 
forces. Yoosuf Adil Shah now returned to Gawil, and 
alter routing the army of Ameer Hereed, who had 
tied to ] hauler with the king, and plundering its 
cam]), returned triumphant to Heejapoor, where, until 
1510, lie reigned without further molestation. In that 
year, the Portuguese, as yet little known, took (ioa; 
but the king immediately proceeding thither, retook it. 
and expelled them It was his last effort, lie had had a ten- 
dency to dropsy for some time, which was aggravated 
by his exertions, and he died soon afterwards, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age and twentieth of his 
reign. lie was not. hmied at Heejapoor, but at 
the town of G bgy , in t lie district, of Shorapoor, about 
sixty miles to the eastward, near the gra\e of a local 
saint, IVer Ghunda Ilooseinee, whom hc»iad venerated. No mau- 
soleum was built over him ; and in the precincts of the 
fun loid m holv buning-grouml his open tomb is as simple as 
in* iiH’iii"! luanv others, and an endowment, which has been pre- 
served. ."till provides a covering of cotton chintz for it, renewed 
from vear to } ear. Thus, as the people of Gdgy assert, with an 
honourable pride, then 1 are not., as yet, faithful servants wanting 
to the noble king, to light a lamp at night at his grave, and to 
say fat('h<v s for his soul s peace; while the tombs of the great Hah- 
muny kings, and of all his enemies in life, are desecrated. Siam 
after his lirst appointment, to Heejapoor, Yoosuf Adil Khan bad 
reduced a Mabratta chieftain, Mookund Kao, to sub- 
mission ; and he married his sister, to whom lie gave 
the Mahomedan title of Hooboojeo Khan um. Uy this 
lady he bad three daughters and one son, Ismail, who, 
as a minor, succeeded to the throne. Of his daughters, 
Muryam or Mary,# the eldest, married Boorhan Nizam Shall 
Bheirv, of Ahmednugger ; Ivhoodeija, Alla-ood-deen Load Shah, of 
Herat* ; and Heeby Musseety, the youngest, Ahmed Sliah Bahmuny 
of Heeder. 

Among the sovereigns of the Deccan, there is no one of his 
fhararter <>f period who can be compared with Yoosuf Adil Shall. 
\oobuf Add political ability, in learned accomplishments, and 
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skill and personal bravery in tlie field, lie bad no equal, 
and was only perhaps inferior to his great patron, Mahmoud 
Hawaii. He was perfectly tolerant of all religions, and bis con- 
sideration for bis Hindoo subjects may have proceeded in some 
degree- from t lies influence of bis wife, whom be loved with a rare 
affection, and to whom be was entirely faithful. Under him 
Hindoos were freely admitted to offices of trust, and Maliratta 
became the ordinary language of accounts and local business. 
From the means afforded by the booty of the Feejanugger army, 
the king built the fort and citadel of Fcejapoor of stone — enormous* 
and magnificent works of their class. The fort walls surrounded 
the town, as it, was then, of Fcejapoor, and consisted of a deep 
ditch and wall crowned with handsome machicolated battlements, 
with fine round and octagon bastions at intervals, fitted lbr 
artillery. Here and there, on weaker points, there is a fmtuxebraj/e. 
In the citadel were the royal palaces and public offices, and its 
defences were similar to the outer walls, except that its ramparts 
were loftier, its bastions larger, and its ditch, partially tilled with 
water, wider and deeper ; and in addition to the ramparts, there is 
a fuumit'bnnje all round. These works are, for the most part, still 
perfect. Hut in the time of Voosuf Adil iShab, the splendour of 
Ueejapoor was only in its infancy. 


rilAlTFJt XIX. 

OF THE ADIL SHAIIY DYNASTY OF Pl.LJ.U’OOll ( couti/llH tf), 

A.D. lolO TO lo.'U. 

When Ismail Adil Shah succeeded his father, he was about nine 
years old ; and the late king, on his death-bed, had ap- Nnmii Ada 
pointed Kninal Khan, who had followed him from fiedl^iMo 
Feeder, and proved faithful on many trying occasions, ..... 
to be regent, in conjunction with the queen-mother, o^nt. 
Kumfil Khan at once restored the public profession of the Soony 
faith. The Portuguese had retaken Uoa, and lie made |. lirtnwM . 
peace with them, on condition that they should not rt ' tnke 
extend their possessions. It was soon observable, however, that 
tlie regent was strengthening li is own party ; and, as Ferishta 
observes, the Deccan then supplied examples, in Ameer Fereed of 
Feeder, and Timraj of Feejanugger, of tlie success of ministers and 
regents against their lawful princes. In the crafty and un- 
scrupulous Ameer Fereed, Kumal Khan found an ally intrigues < f 
ready to further any desperate intrigue. He proposed 
that he should assist Ameer Fereed to conquer Ahmed- BortcU - 
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nugger, if lib would further his own projects for usurping the 
crown of lleejapoor ; and these nefarious terms were ratified by 
a secret treaty, which provided that Kumal Khan was at. liberty 
to imprison Ismail Adil Shah, or put him to death, ns might he 
most expedient. The first act of the confederates was to besiege 
the fort of Sholapoor. Ameer Bereed had moved to (loolburgah 
and invested it ; and Kumal Khan, confining the queen-dowager 
and her son tor the citadel of Beejapoor, proceeded to Sholapoor, 
the possessor of which, Zein Klian, surrendered the fort to him. 
He then returned to Beejapoor, and to secure his own position, 
dismissed the foreign guards, who were to a man faithful to the 
king, while he took into his service a body of Mahratta h« hv 
which his own adherents were raised to the large* nun Vr nf 
20,000 men. 

The queen, who possessed information of these proceedlm ^ ; nd 
Knn .41 Khan of the fact that Knmal Khan had actually fixed, by hi^ 
ii"nn’Vh« t0 astrologers, a date for ascending the throne, now d**ter- 
flir,,m ‘* mined upon his destruction, if possible, as the ouiv 
available means for escape; and she urged Yousuf Toork, the 
foster-father of her son, of whose devotion to the family she had 
no doubt, to effect it— a commission lie readily accepted. Kumal 
Klian had feigned to be ill, and had shut himself up lbr some 
days, as the astrologers had predicted certain malign influences 
Tho queen’s against him. Thu queen, pretending to be solicitous 
c*>unuT j)i*>t. as f 0 pjg Judith, sent an old female attendant, who 
she knew was acting as Kumal Khan’s spy, to him with a com- 
plimentary message and wave offering, and requested her to take 
with her Yoosuf Toork, who desired an audience for leave to de- 
part on a pilgrimage to Mecca. There was nothing in the message 
or in the individual to excite suspicion, and after its delivery, 
Yoosuf Toork was summoned to receive an honorary dismissal. 

( hi swell an occasion it is customary for the superior to give some 
leaves of pan, rolled up with betel-nut, to the petitioner; as 
^ oosuf Toork advanced to receive the pan on his extended scarf, 
the naked hands being considered a disrespectful breach of etiquette, 
Kum.-ti Khan he concealed a naked dagger beneath it, and as the 
regent stretched out his hand, Yoosuf Toork suddenly 
plunged the dagger into his breast, and he died instantly, with a 
loud groan $ while tl*i attendants, hearing the noise, rushed in, and 
dispatched the assassin and the woman ere they could leave the 
apartment. Kumal Khan’s body was then dressed and placed in 
the balcony by his mother, a.s though lie were alive ; and a message 
sent to the troops to hasten to salute him as king, and seize Ismail 
Adil Shah and his mother. Sul’dur Klian, the ministers son, 
considering he had troops enough for this purpose, shut the gate* 
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of the fort, and proceeded in person against tlie queen’s palace, 
which was separate from the rest, with ft body of 5,000 men. 

The queer, did not ns yet know" of the fate of her messenger, and 
supposing he had been killed, and that Kunial Khan Hproic <•<»,.■ 
still lived, pr>posed to make the best terms she could; the 

but Dilshad Aglia, the foster-sister of her hus]>and, at d,,wa « er . 
once saw the danger of such a step, and determined to resist. The 
palace gates were shut, and a faithful eunuch dispatched to the 
few foreign soldiers in the fort, to warn them of the king's situa- 
tion. On their arrival, they undauntedly withstood the storm of 
shot and arrows poured against them, Dilshad Aglia and the 
queen, clad in armour, encouraging them in person ; but when • 
cannon were brought up against the palace, its brave defenders 
began to despair, and some fled. Dilshad Agha's menage to the 
few foreigners still in the city had, however, reached them: and 
(hey gained admittance to the palace from the fort ditch, by ropes 
thrown over the wall. This reinforcement augmented the de- 
fenders to nearly two hundred men, and with these, l»o.»boojee 
Khamim and Dilshad Aglia continued to tight gulhintlv. As 
Suidur Khan broke open the gatewav of the palace, he was re- 
ceived with a sharp volley of arrows and shot, totallv unexpected; 
and being himself wounded in the eye, retired, and was leaning 
tigainst the palace will«when the young king’, recognising him, 
pushed over a heavy stone from the terrace roof above, which 
killed him on the spot. His followers fled, and in a short time all 
the loyal population had rallied round their monarch. The bodv 
of \oosul Toork was buried with honour, and a mausoleum raised 
over it ; nor did the king, when at the capital, fail to visit the 
place once in every month, and join in the ceremonies lbr the 
repose of the soul of the faithful servant to whose devotion he 
owed his life. As may be conceived, so romantic an event took a 
strong hold of the imagination of the people, and the facts are still 
recited by the minstrels of the country, with unfailing' interest ; 
while the traveller, if he knows the history, will be shown the 
scene of the tragedy and its consequences. The account ot 
l erishta is amply continued bv the local narratives. 

Although still a mere boy in years, the events of the time, and 
his natural high spirit, imparted a decision to Ismail 
Adil Shah’s mind which never left him. Ih* at once n-.Mim.-s o.e 
assumed the direction of his own government. He dis- b lUtr, “ ,,e “ t - 
missed the faithless Deccanies and Abvssinians, and re-enlisted the 
l uorks and Moghuls who had been discharged ; and these, with hia 
lather s gallaut veterans, who flocked to him from all quarters, 
soon composed a sufficient army. Ameer lWeed, on hearing of 
the death of Kunial Khan, lmd raised the siege of Goolburgnh, 
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ftud retired to Boeder; but lie was not the less active in hm designs 
r against the young king, and event iin.ll v succeeded in 

Mu'cnst inducing the Ivinas of (lolcondah. Berar, and Ahmed- 

ttjaicior. 11U go-er to join him, on the part of Mahmoud Shah Bah- 
nnmy, in an effort to uproot the Adil Shahy dynasty. These 
sovereigns sent quotas of troops; and, in 15] 4, Ameer Berced 
and King Malmiood Shah Bahmuny advanced on Beejapoor at t lit* 
head of -<5,000 horse. Ismail Adil Shall was in nowise dismayed. 

, He allowed the Boeder army to advance to A 1 humor, 

Scfraisiiie within a mile and a half of the eastern gate, of hia 
capital : and as it debouched upon the great plain before 
the city, he fell upon it with ll^OOO foreign cavalry, and lending 
the principal division himself, won a complete victory. Malmiood 
Shall and his son Ahmed had both been unhorsed in the action, 
and were captured; but were received as honoured guests by the 
young king, himself only fourteen years old, and treated with 
respect and dignity. The sequel to this invasion, was the proposal 
of Malmiood Shall to solemnise the marriage of liis sou to Beehy 
Musseetv, t lie king's sister; and the two monarchy proceeded to- 
gether t° Uoolburgah, where the marriage was concluded, amidst 
great rejoicings. Malmiood Shall and his son, with his bride, were 
then forwarded to Boeder, with nil escort of *5,000 select cavalry, 
and for a time Ameer Berecd did not appear. 

From loll to loll) peace prevailed; but the Bajah of Beejn- 
n agger bad succeeded in g^etting possession of the Baichore Dooab; 
W . irwith and this being an original portion of the Beejapoor 
Bt.vj;imnrgrr. £t a te, Ismail Adil Shah determined to regain it. Tim raj, 
the regent of Boejanugger, had poisoned his ward, and now exer- 
cised regal power; and lie was bv no means disposed to admit 
Ismail Adil Shah’s demands. He took up a position on the right 
bank of the river Krishna ; and in an attempt to cross the river 
while excited by wine, Ismail nearly lost liis life, and sacrificed 
many of liis best troops. He was obliged to retreat; but the 
event had the good (‘fleet of inducing him to abandon the use of 
wine, to which it had been feared lie was becoming addicted. All 
further attempt upon the Baichore Donah was for the present 
abandoned. Soon afterwards Boorhan Nizam Shah, king of Almied- 


n agger, proposed to marry the king’s sister Maryam, and the cere- 
mony was performed at Sholapoor, in May 1 odd, which fort, with 
its dependencies, was fixed as her dowry. The cession was not, 
war with however, immediately made; and Boorhan Shah, taking 
rugger! offence, invaded the Beejapoor dominions in 15 do, 
Hattie of assisted, as usual, by Ameer Bereed. The issue of 
Pavia. this campaign was favourable to Ismail Adil Shah, 
who defeated his brother-in-law in a general action, with great 
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loss of men and materiel of war, both being present in the field and 
leading their respective armies. In ]o2S, however, Boorhan Shall 
and Ameer Bereed renewed the content, and were tih* King of 
allowed to advance to within forty miles of Beejapoor, 
where they were attacked hv As&ud Khan, the Beeja- lklfl ' :lte,K 
poor general, and utterly routed, with the loss of their guns aid 
elephants. 

These, as it were, family quarrels, did not, however, prevent the 
parties from assisting each other on emergent occasions ; for in the 
same year, lo2H-f), when the King of Ahmednugger was attacked 
by the King of Guzerat, Ismail Adil Shah sent him 0,000 horse 
and a sum of money equal to half a million sterling, to enable 
him to refit his army. It transpired, however, that while em- 
ployed in tins service, Ameer Bereed had tampered with the 
Beejapoor troops, and had promised their commander an inde- 
pendent estate if he would desert and join in an attack 
upon Beejapoor. This provoked Ismail Adil Shah ul 

bevond endurance ; and he proposed to his brother-in- 
law that tliev should join to punish the man who contrived, by his 
malicious and unceasing intrigues, to keep the Deccan in perpetual 
turmoil ; or, if lie pleased, be might remain neutral, which would 
answer the same purpose. Boorhan Shall preferred the hitter 
alternative; and in KjlW the Beejapoor king invaded j^n.-ei A.ni 
the territory of Boeder with 10,000 of his best, cavalry. S c l c l !| t .r!' a,ki 
In all bis campaigns, the king seems to have trusted to 1V;loeof 
areherv as his chief weapon in war, and it was the Cumin-ay. 
national arm of the Persians, Tartars, Moghuls, and Turks, who 
eompused his beat troops; but at. Beeder he had to encounter 
art illery and muskotrv, and a hard-fought action outside 0enerH ] 
tin' walls of the city tested the bravery of his troops to arc 
the utmost. The king displayed great personal valour 
in this battle, killing in single combat two of the sons of Ameer 
Bereed, who had attacked him successively. At the close of the 
action, a large body of fresh cavalry was seen approaching from 
the right, which proved to he a contingent of 4,000 Golcondah 
horsemen sent to the assistance of Ameer Bereed. The king 
would have attacked these at once with his own division, and 
was with great dilliculty persuaded to witness the linal charge 
instead of taking a part in it. lie therefore handed his own bloody 
sword to Syed lloosein, his Arab general, and seated T1)f , king’s 
himself on a mound overlooking the held ot battle, by 
which the place is still to ho recognised. Syed lloosein, and 
Assnd Khan were completely successful, and on their return the 
king presented his own horse to Syed lloosein. 

The fort of Beeder was now closely invested, Ameer Bereed 
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retired to Oodglieer, leaving the defence to his sons, end wrote to 
the King of Berar t > come to Boeder as a mediator. When lmiid 
Shah arrived, he found that Ismail Adil Shah would be content 
with nothing less than Ameer Bereed’s unconditional submission ; 
but, the fort was impregnable, and Ameer lie reed would not 
come to terms. Hearing that bis camp was pitched near that of 
the King of Berar, and that he was neglectful of it, Assud Khan 
was sent with !?,(KK) horse to make a night attack upon it, when 
tl»e scouts sent on, returned, and declared they had reached the 
royal tent without a challenge. Assud Khan, con- 
n<n-«<i ducted bv these men, took twenty-five horse and a few 

caeiurm. f o0 t witli him, and found Ameer lie reed drunk, lying 

on his bed, and surrounded by guards, musicians, singers and 
dancers, all intoxicated and asleep. I he bed of Ameer Bereed 
was now gently lifted as be lay on it and carried oil’, and it was 
only when he found himself at a considerable distance from his 
camp, travelling as it were through the air, that he awoke, crying 
out that he was in the power of evil spirits, and praying (Jod to 
forgive him. Assud Khan now rode up to him, and told him 
what had happened; but promised his good offices with t lie king 
Ismail Adil Shah was overjoyed with the result of the night 
expedition, which indeed was more like romance than reality; 
and fit first seemed disposed to put the “aged Ameer Bereed to 
death, for lie was led out bareheaded in the hot sun for execution. 
Then he humbly begged his life, and promised to give up the fort 
and the Bahmunv treasures if it were spared; but his son, who 
held the fort, replied to his father's message to surrender, that he 
would not, and that his father’s life, at his age, was not worth such 
a ransom. This was, however, only a feint to get better terms, for 
even in this extremity the merciful and chivalrous disposition of 
^ f t t the King of Beejapoor was relied on. Ameer Bereed 
i in-tier now begged to be taken before one of the towers of 
tfivuiup. w here his sons were, accompanied by the 

elephant which the king declared should trample him to death; 
when at last, believing him to be in real danger, the sons offered 
to give up the fort if they were allowed to depart with their 
families to Oodgheer; and it was afterwards discovered that they 
had loaded themselves with the most valuable of the crown 
jewels before they departed. The kings now entered the city and 
fort in state, and seated themselves together on the throne. All 
the money in the treasury, about half a million sterling, 
diHirUMi u*8 the jewels, clothes, china, and other valuables, were 

Sr distributed to the armies, or in charity, and King 
tua army. Ismail refused to take a single article for himself; he 
had not made war, he said, for booty, but for his honour, which 

« 
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was salidied. The disposal of Ameer Bereed alone remained, 
end at the interccsMon of the King of Berar, an estate was con- 
ferred upon him, and he was allowed the command of «‘i,OOC 
horse in the Beejapoor army. 

The Icing now proceeded into the Ilaichore Donah, rmr 
which, with the forts of Baichore and Moodgul, lie Uh* iiaiciiore 
recovered. Ameer Bereed, having rendered important 
service, was forgiven, and assured that his government of Boeder 
would he restored to him ; and he was soon afterwards allowed to 
proceed to Beeder, on condition of surrendering two forts and 
tl i fir dependencies. But he was no sooner free than lie recom- 
menced his old practices, and renewed his intrigues with Boorhau 
Shah of A hmednugger, who was sore at having had no 
part in his brother-in-hi w's last successful expeditions. Ainm-a- 
Ismail Adil Shah had given notice to his hrother-in- lilUMr ’ 
law that he was about to make a tour of his dominions, and that 
the oflicers on the frontier should not lie alarmed; to which 
the King of A hmednugger replied contemptuously, ‘that it would 
be better if lie stayed at home and minded his own business.’ 
1. ■'mail Adil Shah received this uneotirteoUh message at Balunun- 
hully, when at evening prayer, and was so incensed, that lie marched 
at once with a slight escort, and did not draw rein till he arrived 
next evening at Nuldroifg. ileie he dismissed the A hmednugger 
ambassadors, and awaited the advance of their troops. Boorlian 
Nizam Shah had equipped a line army, and Itis train of artillery 
was unusually large, lie brought Uo.OOO horse into tlie field on 
this occasion; but they were childly Mahrattas and Dceeanies, and 
had no chance against the veteran foreigners of Beejapoor. Boorhau 
Nizam Shall was defeated with the loss of all his guns 

i ■ i n i i • 'i-i Miinrhjei 

and camp equipage, and licit to his capital; but the Niz;im sinh 
brothers-in-law met afterwards on the frontier, and 
ajjnvd mutually that Ahmednugger should annex Berar to its 
dominions, leaxing Beejapoor at liberty to proceed against (iolcon- 
itah. In therefore, King Ismail opened a campaign against 

( ioleondah— which State he averred had attacked him treacherously, 
and without cause, in the affair at Beedor — by the siege of Kowil- 
konda. Here the king fell ill of a violent fever, and died 
on September <>, LTD, after a glorious and successful 
leign ot twenty-five years. In all his military enter- l:,M - 
prises the king had sti tiered only one reverse, that at HefMmuuinn 
the Krishna river, bv the Beejamigger army, which was 
only attributable to his own rashness: and in the subsequent 
campaign, lie not only retrieved that disaster, but recaptured the 
Baichore Donah, which had been in possession of the Hindoos 
for nearly twenty years. The king's body wnscanied from Kowii- 
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konda to Gdgy, and interred beside liis father, ft simple tomb- 
isimui’s atone alone marking the spot. The character of this 
diameter. ] c i n rr \ s well given in the words of a local historian, 
quoted by Feriahta. ‘lie was just, patient, and liberal; ex- 
tremely generous, frequently pardoning State criminals, and averse 
to listening to slander. He never used passionate language, and 
possessed great wit, to which lie added a sound and accurate 
judgment. He was an adept in the arts of painting, varnishing, 
‘‘making arrows, and embroidering saddlecloths; and in music and 
poetry excelled most of his age. lie supported literary men and 
scholars munificently at his court; and had a great fund of 
humour, which he displayed at his private parties and in familiar 
intercourse with his courtiers.’ His personal bra\ery was beyond 
question, as was proved by his acts of valour in all his wars, and 
lie shared the fatigues and privations of his soldiers, who loved 
him deeply, and deplored his loss. No record of his civil ad- 
ministration has been preserved; but, it may be inferred from his 
general abilities and kind disposition, that it had flourished 
abundantly. On bis death-bed he appointed hie friend Assud 
Khan to be protector of the kingdom ; and though lie had no 
confidence in his eldest son Mulloo, he declared him his sue- 
„ „ . ecssor. This prince was therefore raised to tin* throne 

siniisur. at Goolhurgah, but his father’s opinion was confirmed 
by bis conduct, which so disgusted Assud Khan, that 
he retired to his estate of Delgauin, leaving the regency to the 
old queen-dowager, Doobnojee Khanuni, and Ismail Khan 1 )ce- 
io. o ,if*. cany. After enduring Million Adil Shah’s vices for six 
thioned, J5.M. lli011 t] is , the queen-dowager determined to depose him; 
fK7"u«'! n am l with the full approbation of Assud Khan, Mulloo 
e-red*, uu Adil Shah was dethroned and blinded, and his brother 
Ibrahim crowned king, to the satisfaction of all parties in the 
State. 

T hese transactions have brought the history of the Adil Shahy 
dynasty somewhat beyond the date previously mentioned, namely, 
-<>; but the details of the reign of Ismail Adil Shall could not 
be interrupted ; and those of bis successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah 
will be resumed hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

0? X 1 1 1 i NIZAM SIIAHY DYNASTY OF A HMEDNUGG KR, 

A.D. 1489 TO 1592. 

The death of Nizam-oul-Moolk Rheiry, who succeeded Mahmoud* 
Hawaii as minister of the Rah mini y State, after li is ex- Allu , (1 
edition, low been he fore related in Chapter XV. of this Ni/.im siwh 
R ■ »« *k, as also the declaration of independence by his son lu -i.i-ikimiiv, 
Mullik Ahmed, which immediately followed that event. 14M9, 

He had been previously employed in the royal service, both by 
Mahmoud Hawaii and his own lather; and, at the period under 
notice, was engaged in reducing the Northern Konkan, which 
formed part of his lather's public estate, to obedience. In these 
operations lie bad been .dngularly successful ; and bad raptured all 
the Mahratta strongholds, which, up to this period, had defied the 
Maiiomcdan arms. Eerislita states, that though he assumed in- 
dependence, hi 1 was not crowned, nor did lie style himself shah 
or king, until a later perjod. An attempt was made by tim- B aii- 
tbe Rabmuny State, soon after bis declaration of inde- [}J 
pendenci', to recover Mullik Ahmed's possessions ; but d< ' r, ' atc,J - 
the generals dispatched for the purpose were successively de- 
feated : on the last occasion with the loss of all their baggage. A 
third attempt by Aztmit-ool-Moolk, with 18,000 men, on the part 
of Muhmood Shah Rahmuny, was equally unsuccessful. Mullik 
Ahmed evaded them, marched suddenly upon Reeder, a distance 
of nearly 900 miles, surprised the city guards, and carried otf 
the females of bis family without loss; tui exploit which consider- 
ably added to bis fame. He then rejoined bis forces, and after 
some munu tivres by both parties, a general action ensued, on May 
28, 1490, in wliieh the Rabmuny troops suffered a severe defeat 
on th( i plain near the town of Ringar, which was commemorated 
by the erection of a palace, surrounded by a garden and park, 
which still remain. The occurrences of the reign of Ahmed 
Nizam Shah were so much mixed up with t those of Mahmoud 
Shah Rabmuny, and his contemporaries, that they need not all he 
reviewed, .loon air as jet had been the capital of the new king- 
dom ; hut it was inconvenient in many respects, and was not 
sufficiently central. Mullik Ahmed Shah had determined to gain 
possession of Rowlatabad and its dependencies, which included 
the broad and fertile valley of the upper Hodavery, and eventually 
to extend his power into Rerar ; and he fixed upon a spot near 
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Hi n gar, where he had already erected a palace for the now capital, 
a timed- which was named Ahmednugger, the fort of Ahmed. 

The position, in every point o£ view, was an excellent 
one. It commanded all the passes into Khand&di and 
Dowlatabad, and its elevation, near the crest of one of 
the principal Deccan ranges of hills, secured a cool and 
salubrious climate. The city soon sprang up, and with the noble 
fort palaces ol the Nizam Shahy dynasty, forms one of the most 
valuable military stations of the .British army in the D“ccun. 

The Bahmuny officer, Mullik Wujoo, in charge of the province 
of Dowlatabad, had, like others, declared his independence : and 
there had since occurred a domestic revolution, in which his 
younger brother, Mullik Ashruf, had obtained the power. Ahmed 
Nizam Shah had not as yet been able to make anv impression on 
Dowlatabad ; but he devastated its districts in (M ery season of 
harvest, and determined on continuing this policy till it should 
be given up. In 1490 lie was engaged in besieging the 
fort, when Mahmood Shah of (iuzerat moved south- 
wards with the purpose of reducing Khandesh and 
relieving Dowlatabad. This had the effect of obliging 
Ahmed Nizam Shah to raise the siege : and a subsequent night 
attack upon the Guzerat army near Sooltanpnor, in Khandesh, 
caused its king to retreat. Ahmed Nizam Slmli now advanced 
once more towards Dowlatabad, the garrison of which sent him 
word that their master had engaged to acknowledge the King of 
Guzerat as his sovereign, and as they could not submit to this, 
they would admit him if he would conn*. So favourable an offer 
, could not be neglected, and the king inarched with 

tt,000 horse, and encamped without the walls. Mullik 
Ashruf was then ill, and died in a few days; and the 
keys of the fort were delivered up to Ahmed Nizam Shah, who, 
rejoiced at his good fortune, directed the whole of the works to he 
repaired, and placed in them a trusty garrison of his own troops. 
The possession of Dowlatabad, with its large dependencies, very 
much increased the king’s power ; and though frequently threatened 
by Guzerat, no war actually took place. Ahmed Nizam Shah 
Almira sluih Bhoiry fell ill in lf»0K, and died in tin* course of the 
year. He was buried at libzah, near Dowlatabad, a 
leisrurnt place to Ahicb, as well for the mausoleums and colleges 

cmnhriiy. 0 f holy Malioiiicdun saints established there, as from 

its beautiful situation and delightful climate, he had become 
deeply attached. 

The king was succeeded by his son Boorlian Nizam Shah, then a 
jiizaiu^Kinh boy p, ‘ ven years old. The public affairs were in 
im son, sue- the hands of experienced officers, and the young kind's 
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education was carefully conducted by them. Ferishta states, 
that he saw in the royal library at Ahmed nagger, a treatise 
on the duties of kings, neatly copied by him when he was ten 
years old. In 1510 the kingdom was placed in some danger by 
the desertion of 8,000 cavalry to Alla-ood-deen Innid An invasion 
Shah of Berar, who, assisted by them, invaded the f rom'rtcrkr 
Ahmednugger dominions, being led to believe they defeated, 
would fall an easy prey ; but he was resolutely opposed by 
Klnvajah Jelian of Paraindah — who, partially independent, was yet * 
tributary to Ahmednugger— and the young king himself : and was 
defeated witli great loss, flying from the field of battle at Kanoorv 
to Flliehpoor. The young king in this battle rode before Ajdur 
Khan, liis tutor, on the same saddle, in the thickest of the figlit. 
It was after this war that the Brahmin relations of the king 
claimed their hereditary rights as ‘ Putwaries,’ or accountants of 
Putry. The regent, Mokumil Khan, proposed an exchange of 
territory for J’utry, which belonged to Berar, and this being re- 
fused, he took forcible possession of the town, and it was after- 
wards retained as a family point of honour. 

In 1 52 o the king was married at Sliolapoor to Muryam, the 
sister of Ismail Adil Shah of Beejapoor: and their sub- me king 
sequent quarrel in regard to that fort, and the defeat of ^inresVof 
the King of Ahmednugger, when lie was carried off the Bei w>or. 
field fainting from the weight of his armour, have been f^ nan 
already mentioned. Ferishta adds of this battle, ‘ it Belgrade, 
was so bloody a one, that nature revolts at the remembrance.’ In 
1527 Putry became the subject of a war. Alla-ood-deen Imad 
fShali of Berar retook and fortified it, w r hen Boorhan Romp (;ikni 
Nizam Shah in person drove out the Berar garrison, by Ch,irU ' 8 v. 
razed the fortifications of the place, and bestowed it as 4 a charitable 
gift’ on his Brahmin relations, by whom it was held successively 
till the reign of the Emperor Akbur, and whose descendants still 
represent the family. 

In 1520 Boorhan Nizam Shah was severely pressed hy the 
junction of Guzeratto the confederation of the Kings of 
Khand&sh and Berar against him. The two latter he nitS the 
had defeated : but the accession of Guzerat to their * lLg * 
league was very formidable. The timely assistance rendered by 
his brother-in-law, the King of Beejapoor, on this occasion, to 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, will be remembered; but the final success 
may be attributed to the judicious conduct of Kawur Sein, a 
Brahmin, who became Peshwa, or prime minister, being the first 
instance ns vet recorded of any Hindoo being raised to an oflica 
of the highest rank. The Brahmin seems to have been TlieWnff 
Wj brave a soldier as he was a skilful administrator, but deie»tc<L 
$ J> 
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Boorhan Nizam Shall was nevertheless defeated, and obliged In 
sue for peace, and acknowledge the supremacy of the Guzerat 
king, which was considered a sufficient humiliation. In 15‘K) the 
king sent an embassy to the monarch of Guzerat, to congratulate 
him on his conquest of Malwali, hut he was informed that he 
must do homage in person — a further humiliation, at which the 
king’s pride revolted. ‘ Should he who had won his independence 
from the great house of Bahmunv stoop to that of Guzerat l'* 
’Shah Tahir, the holy saint who had been his ambassador, now 
dexterously delivered him from the dilemma. At the interview 
between the kings, he carried on his head a Koran, written by 
Ally : and the Guzerat king, descending from his throne to pay it 
reverence, saluted Boorhan Nizam Shall, who was following his 
ambassador. ’I'lie two kings then entered into conversation, and 
became good friends : Bahadur Shall, before be returned to Guzerat, 
formally resigning all bis assumed honorary pretensions as king of 
Maiiratta the 1 >eccan. IBs Brahmin minister now rendered more 
du'.rt? to excellent service to Boorhan Shall, in reducing the 
"iiriiionce. Maiiratta chiefs of the mountain tracts who had as yet 
not submitted, and all these princes were very judiciously continued 
in their estates. 

Thu last quarrel between Boorhan Nizam Shah and Ismail Adil 
Shall, in 1 fv> 1 , resulted, as has been recorded, in the former’s utterde- 
feat ; but the letter written by Ismail on receipt of the rude message 
‘ to stay at home and mind his own business,’ has been preserved 
Remarkable hi Ferislita’s history, and is too characteristic of the 
period to he omitted. ‘Have you so soon,’ writes the 
shah. Beejnpoor king, ‘ forgotten your late condition at 

Ahmodnugger ? If you pride yourself on the tattered rags of 
t he King of Mai wall, the boast is ridiculous. Nor need you he ton 
vain of the title of shah, conferred on you by the King of 
Guzerat, since I derive my royal lineage from a race of sovereigns, 
and am so styled by the kings of Persia, descendants of the 
I’rophet. I advise you to repent of your folly and arrogance, or I 
shall compel you to quit the enjoyments of your Bagli-i- Nizam, 
and try how you like the clashing of steel in the field of battle.’ 
No doubt much of the royal correspondence between the brothers- 
in-law and their neighbour was in the same strain ; and could 
Fovishta have introduced more specimens of the familiar and 


political letters and transactions of his period into his history, its 
interest and importance, great as both are, would have been highly 
enhanced. The King of Ahmednugger did not, it may he pre- 
sumed, like the clashing of steel in battle, to which his gallant 
brother-in-law invited him, though he did not evade it : and the 
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defeat. which followed was one of the worst he had experienced. 
In 155 2 Ismail Adil Shah died, while Boorhan Nizam Shah lived 
for twenty yours longer. The review of the latter Treftt> . ()f 
pari of his reign is therefore postponed. Hureiuimrir. 


CHAPTER XX T. 

OF Til 10 KOOTUR 8IIAIIY DYNASTY - OF GOLCCXDAH, 

a.d. 1512 to 1550. 

Tnn conquests of the Bahmuny dynasty had gradually progresseu 
eastward after the establishment of the kingdom of Goolburgah ; 
and the Hindoo principality of Wurungul, which made a gallant 
resistance, was finally reduced in a.d. 1421 by King T ^ ^ 
Ahmed Shah Wully Bahmuny. Beyond this, to the empcmr'of 
ciet, were the province s of the Kais or Rajahs of '* " lH ' 

( )rissa, as vet very imperfectly known to the Mahomedans at that 
period, and consisting of some very fertile and productive posses- 
sions bordering on the sea, divided from the Deceau and western 
Telingana by a range of mountains, covered with thick and al- 
most impenetrable forests, and inhabited by aboriginal races, un- 
known in any degree to the Mahomedans, and perhaps 

• t *■ i i mi , 1 , SotiOimi 

in a very limited one to the Hindoos. 1 lie last Bah- M.iimimdan 
many campaign, in 1477, had established garrisons as nmyucsts - 
far north on the sea-coast as Bajmundry ; and southwards, as far as 
the Krishna river, the country had been conquered from Nursingah, 
or Nursing Bai, a powerful prince who held an independent 
kingdom or principality, bordering upon the Hindoo kingdoms of 
Beejanugger, and probably the (Jliolas of Kanchy, or their 
successors of Tanjore. It is equally probable, however, that the 
tract from the Krishna south to Madras, and west to the moun- 
tains which border Mysore, was in the possession of Pall i gars, or 
small independent princes who ruled over semi-civilised aboriginal 
tribes, which had not escaped the influence of Ilindooism, amt 
probably professed a nominal allegiance, either to Beejanugger or 
one of the southern Hindoo kingdoms. The Mahomedan posses- 
sions, however, lay north of the Krishna only ; for King Mali mood 
Shall Bahmuny’s rapid march on Oonjeveram, in 1479, had been 
productive of no accession of territory. To the west, the Krishna 
mid Tumboodra continued the boundary, and while 
Beejapoor possessed the liaichore Dooab, Golcondah K rtR * 
followed the left bana of the river up to its confluence with the 
Pheema, and then stretched in an irregular line to the hills south- 
m r 2 
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west of Golcondali, which form the frontiers of the province of 
Boeder. 

This area was therefore very considerable, and the country was 
Hindo highly productive. At a very early age— probably about 
works of the Christian era, or perhaps anterior to it — t he Hindoos 
irrigation. commenced the works of irrigation on which the 

rice crops of the province depended : and up to the conquest of the 
Mahomedans, these useful works had been continued by the later 
‘Andhra dynasty of Wurungul, and the smaller native dynasties 
which were subject to it. Over this valuable tract, Koolly Kootub- 
ool-Moolk, a nobleman of the Bahmuny dynasty, was appointed 
governor by Mali mood Gawan, the regent and minister; and was 
in attendance on the king in the camp at Peerkdtida when he was 
executed. Kootub-ool-Moolk accompanied the king to Boeder 
after that event ; but withdrew, like other great nobles, from coiirt y 
to Golcondali, which had become the capital of the viceroyalty. 

Kootub-ool-Moolk was descended from the Bnlmrloo 

Origin of . . 

Knotnb-ooi- tribe of loorks or i uramans, and arrived in the Deccan 
with a body of his countrymen, who were taken into the 
royal service in the reign of Mahmoud Shah Bahmuny. He had 
been well educated, and was employed U3 a secretary in 
one of the public departments for some years. In this 
capacity he volunteered on one occasion to go into Telingana, to 
adjust disputes with the Hindoo landholders; and having suc- 
ceeded by peaceable negotiation in this duty, was ennobled, and 
became viceroy and governor of the province, lie did not imme- 
diately follow the example of Yoosuf Adil Khan and Mullik 
Kooiiy Ahmed Bheiry, in declaring his independence in 1480 : 
fecUroB?ii- h but remained loyal to Mahmood Shah, until the as- 
i 5 i 2 UdelU< ’ pudency of Kassirn Bereed became unendurable, and 
_ , in 1512 was crowned as sooltan, under the title of 

Battle of ^ < ’ 

Rjivenna, Sooltan Koolly Kootub Shah, which was continued as 
the designation of his dynasty. 

Ferishta’s history of his reign is meagre ; but his translator, 
Colonel Briggs, discovered and appended a history of the several 
reigns of the Golcondali kings, written by a local author, which is 
full of interesting details, and of particulars of the various con- 
quests and annexa/ions of Hindoo territory made by Sooltan 
Koolly during his long reign. Golcondali, previously ail insignifi- 
cant village, lying under a small hill-fort, was selected as the 
capital, on account of its central situation, and became a strongly 
fortified city. The king gradually extended his power over the 
whole of eastern Telingana to the sea. He captured Dewnreonda 
mid other forts from the Itajali of Beejanugger, and established 
the riter Krishna as his southern boundary; and the last account 

I 
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of the famous fort of Wurungul, appears in its capture by the 
Hooltan. Koolly Kootub Shall did not enter into the quarrels 
'which were maintained among the other kings of the Deccan. 
The only act of interference that can be traced to him is the 
dispatch of a contingent force to assist Ameer Dereed, in lo&B-iTJ, 
an act which drew upon him the retaliation of the King of Beejapoor 
in the siege of Kovilcdndah, in 15-M ; in the campaign connected 
w ith which, lie received a wound in the face, which terribly dis- 
figured him for the rest of his life. Towards the close of his* 
reign, the lung, content with the dominions lie had gained, applied 
himself earnestly to the regulations of their civil government, 
lie had attained the great age of nearly ninety years ; and retained 
perfect enjoyment of his faculties, though lie was intirm. Some 
years before, he had imprisoned his son Jumsheed for conspiracy — 
an act which the young man never forgave ; and as the king was 
kneeling down to prs\er in the mosque of the fort, on tftn 
September 4, 1 odd, lie was killed bv the commandant, K.miiy 

1 , . . . * ill Kootub S)r*h 

at the instigation of the prince, who, as had been pro- assassinate], 

viously arranged among the conspirators, succeeded 

iiim. 

Sooltan Koolly Kootub Shah was in liis ninetieth year, and had 
reigned as king forty-four years. Very little detail is j 11M) <| l(r( j 
given of the events of file reign of Jumsheed. He ^ l ' l , !’ t 0 l ^' ls 8hah 
assisted Boorhan Nizam Shah in a war against Beeja- 
poor, when he invested the fort of Ktgeer. or Yatgeer, M;uy queen 
near the Bheema; but being obliged by Assud Khan, (,f t>l,,Uand ‘ 
the Beejfipoor general, to raise the siege, was pursued by him to 
his capital with great loss in men and camp-equipage. After 
this event, he withdrew himself from Deccan politics, and entered 
into minor wars with Hindoo chiefs, many of whom he reduced. 
Latterly, however, he fell ill, and became cruel and 
morose, and died in 1550, after a reign of nearly seven 
years, being succeeded bv his son Soobhan, a bov of 

* ’ n » 7 r ‘ Is Sll(‘CC('ll<'(l 

seven years ; when the celebrated general Seif Khan, who jjy ( 
was in exile at Ahmednugger, was recalled as regent, is deposed. 
This arrangement was not, however, popular and the u.rnhim 

brother, Ibrahim, who had been residing ut Beejanugger ,, l)pe Julmt 
under the protection of Ramraj. In pursuunee of this H1 - 
invitation, Ibrahim arrived at the capital, which he entered in 
state, and was crowned on July 27, 1550. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

OF THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA, A.D. 1415 TO 1501. 

It is impossible to estimate the antiquity of tlio trade between 
t ade Hidia and Europe. From the dim ages of the Assyrian 
waii India and Egyptian monarchies it had continued to the 
Egji't, Grecian, and Alexander’s invasion gave it an enormous 
impetus. Through the Romans, and by the Emperor Justinian, 
who, in A.D. 5dl, introduced the culture of silk into Italy, down to 
the Venetians and the Genoese, the trade descended with un- 
flagging increase and prosperity. The spices, the manufactures, 
the sugar, the silk, and the pearls and precious stones of India, 
were welcome and indispensable commodities in all European 
marketj; and the manner of the quickest and safest route of 
transport became a question of the highest national importance. 
The channels of trade were many. Through Afghanistan and 
Tr.-uii* hv land Central Asia, merchandise from Northern India went 
through Asia, first to Kabool or Kandahar, and thence, by Balkh, Sar- 
maeand, Astrakhan, and the Caspian, rebelled the Black Sea. A 
more southern line was through Persia to Damascus, or Alex- 
andria ; and, in a greater or less degree, the whole of tin* coast 
of Asia Minor and Syria served as an entrepot for the Indo- 
European trade. From Central and Southern India, as well as 
from its eastern portion, the sea was the only means of communi- 
cation, and was largely used ; ami long before the Christian era, 
the Hindoo (Aryan) ships of Bengal took its productions to 
Ceylon, and at the proper season stretched across to Africa and 
Egypt. The western coast of India, from north to south, seems, 
"’ni.io i>v sea ^ roin the earliest times, to have been a busy scene of 
we™»r» e export, in the north-east monsoon, and of import in the 
south-west. The Indian vessels leaving Cochin, Ca- 
licut, Goa, Dalml, Choule, or Gnzerat, from November to Jauntily 
or February, with a fair wind, made safe and rapid voyages to 
the Persian Gulf, or to Aden, perhaps also to the coasts of Egypt; 
and discharging their cargoes at Berenice, Cession, Mocha, nr 
Jeddo, in the Red Son, Busheir or Bussora, in the Persian Gulf, 
returned with equal certainty on the change of wind to the south- 
west. The emporiums for the southern trade were Alexandria, 
Smyrna, and other ports in the Mediterranean j and from these 
the Venetians tirst, and afterwards the Genoese, had almost, a 
monopoly of the carry irg trade to Europe. Wher Constantinople 
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was taken by the Turks, in 14->4, the special protection the 
Genoese had received from the Greek emperors ceased, and the 
Venetians enjoyed a renewal of their prosperity for a considerable 
period. 

lint other means of communication with India were, after 
many attempts, considered practicable. Prince llenry T . nrtupue8t . 
of Portugal, in 14] o, before the birth of Columbus, had enterprise.*. 

explored much of the west coast of Africa, and had Battle of 
' . , . . , . Agmcojri. 

indicated a route bv winch its southern point might be • 

passed ; and it was well argued, that once Africa could be crossed, 
there was nothing to prevent access to India. Subsequently 
Columbus discovered America, but not, as lie bad hoped, a passage 
westwards to India ; and it was Alonzo \ and alter him King 
John II., who followed up the course of previous Efforts of 
West African exploration. Portugal was poor, and lf - 

the expense of fitting out expeditions very considerable. King 
John, therefore, ottered shares iu the discoveries that might be 
made to several European courts, on the condition that they 
should assist him, or otherwise allow him the full benefit of his 
national exertions. None, however, felt sufficient confidence in 
King John’s theories to venture ships and men in their elucida- 
tion, and lie determined Jto pursue them himself. He portugu<-.-c 
obtained the sanction of the Pope to his proceedings : £!XrDh'««i 
and sent an expedition, under Diego Cam, who ex- 
plored the coast of Africa to latitude 22 ° south, whence lie dis- 
patched messengers to lind out where the Venetians obtained their 
drugs and spices. One of them, Pedro de Covillam, succeeded in 
reaching India, but before his discoveries were known iu Portugal, 
I Wtholomew Diaz, who had followed Diego’s track in £,,,. OIld 
found he had rounded the Cape while driven 
out to sea, in a storm : for when he again made land, 
lie found it trended north-east, lying on his left hand, while to the 
east all was open ocean. His crew now mutinied, and, to his 
infinite mortification, refused to enter upon the unknown sea. On 
his way homeward bv tbe coast, In* discovered the southern Cape 
of Africa, which he called the Cape of Storms, but which was 
afterwards named t he Cape of Good Hope. 

No immediate result followed this romaijoible voyage. The 
attention of the European world had been temporarily dazzled bv 
the discoverv by Columbus of the American continent, and it was 
not till after King's John’s death that bis successor Kini?Km _ 
Emmanuel determined to continue the discoveries of 
Diaz. An expedition of three small vessels, carrying mid.:. v«m:o 
lbO men, was fitted out under Vasco de Gama, already 
favourably known by his qualities as a seaman, and Diaz rc- 
$ 
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eompanied him in a subordinate capacity. The ships sailed from 
v.mco de ^ ie f hagu9 on Mu v 8, 1407. Diaz quitted tho expedi- 
Ofinnv sails, tion at Santa Maria: and Vasco de (lama, pursuing liis 
voyage, rounded the Cape of Good Hope on November 
20 of the same year. By Christmas lit' had discovered that part 
of the south-east coast which he named Tierra de Natal, and 
having* stretched out to sea to avoid dangerous currents, he missed 
Sofala, then an emporium of trade with India, but reached 
‘ H<* readies Mozambique, a Mahomedan city, and then Melinda, a 
Meimda, larger city than any hitherto met with. Ships fmm 
India were lying- in the harbour, and there was every evidence of 
large trade in the Indian manufactures and commodities with 
which they were : laden. Here he obtained the services 
-.Mils f.»r of a Guzerat pilot, Melemo Kama, as he is styled — - 
most probably Maalim Khan — and sailed for India on 
April 22, 1408. 

The pilot proved an excellent navigator, and was familiar with 
the use of the Portuguese quadrant, and other nautical instru- 
ments; and on Friday, May 17, the high land of India was sighted, 
and on the 2()t,h they cast anchor near the beautiful city 

\ ;tsOO (10 * » 

i >;mia reaches of Calicut. Here J >e Gama sent ashore one of tho 
criminals whom lie had brought with him to be em- 
ployed on desperate services, who, not being able to make himself 
understood, was taken by the people to the house of a Moor of 
Tunis, who spoke both Portuguese and Spanish. This 

They meet ’ \ , r . 1 

vuii mi in- man went oil to J)e Gamas ship, and on approaching it 
nn>r«tir. cr j ec [ on t, from his boat, ‘Good luck, good luck ! many 
rubies, many emeralds I Thou art bound to thank God for having* 
brought, thee where there are spices, and precious stones, and till 
the riches of the world.’ This fortunate meeting with one who 
could speak their language tilled the Portuguese with joy: and 
He (buna lost no time in reporting his arrival to the Zamorin, 

, or sovereign of the country, who, being* absent at a 

T'lic /ninoriti ^ } ° 

uHromes iim little distance, sent mm a courteous invitation and 

111 “ gluse - welcome, and had liis ships conveyed to a safe an- 
chorage. On May 28 De Gama set out with twelve men to pay 
his respects to the prince, but not without many misgivings on 
the part of his crevj. He was, however, honourably placed in a 
palankeen, and, attended by an immense concourse of people, 
finally reached the Zamorin ’s palace, at Poniany. The magnificence 
by which the Zamorin was surrounded, seems to have struck J)e 
Gama and his companions with amazement: and the public recep- 
tion having been concluded, they were taken into a private apart- 
„ ment, where they detailed the object of their mission, 

*r*wie which was favourably listened to. Next dav the 

present*. j> 01 q U g Uese p Pt:sei jts were to hi delivered, and were 
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certainly in nowise calculated to impress the Zainorin with the 
importance or wealth of the European strangers. Pour pieces of 
scarlet cloth, six hats, four branches of coral, six almasars, a 
parcel of brass, a box of sugar, two barrels of oil and one of 
honey, were selected from the stock ; and, as may be supposed, 
these homely articles were laughed at, while the Moors, jealous of 
any interference with their trade and privileges, com- ThP Moora 
metieed an intrigue in the palace, in which thev re- intr .i wl, ° 
presented De Gama to be a pirate. 1 he letters sent by I’ortugui^e. • 
the King of Portugal, one of which was fortunately written in 
Arabic, were, however, honourably received bv the Zamorin, who 
gave permission to De Gama to open trade. 

The Portuguese narrative of subsequent proceedings is very 
interesting, as w r ell exhibiting the meanness and intrigue of a 
small Hindoo court; and De (Jama was delayed on one pretence or 
other till August 10. His two ollicers, Diego Diaz and Braga, 
had been detained by the Zainorin ; but on their release, 
there was no further pretext for remaining-, and he o.-imTquits 
weighed anchor, followed by a fleet of l'ortv ships, C,lllciu * 
which had been assembled to capture him, taking with him four 
natives. The Portuguese guns kept the enemy's fleet at a distance, 
till a breeze springing /ip, De Gama escaped in safety, and in 
September 1*199 reached home. 

A new expedition was now organised, under Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral, consisting of PI vessels and J,200 men, which ^ ^ 
sailed on March 9, loOO. De Gama had for the n<>n ui!<hr 
present retired ; but Bartholomew Diaz and his brother L ” l>lal ' 

Diego accompanied Cabral. Oil the voyage out, Brazil was dis- 
covered; and between that country ami the Cape, a I)iiiz (lri)H , 1(;d 
violent storm overtook the fleet, in which Bartholomew ,u 
Diaz s ship foundered with all on board. The remainder, on the 
recurrence of line weather, had, it was found, doubled the (-ape of 
Good Hope without knowing it; and the fleet soon 
afterwards anchored at Melinda, where, as before, ti<m n-.ichc* 
Guzerat pilots were obtained, and under their guid- Cu * CUL ' 
ance the Portuguese arrived at Calicut on September 13. Cabral 
was received with the same imposing ceremonies as ftmllBWe u 
liis predecessor; but the Mahomedans of Calqmt were, recem>ti * 
if possible, more hostile and intriguing. Nevertheless permission 
was given to establish a factory, whereupon disagree- 
ments increased, till the Mahomedans one day stormed ti^ MaiVuine* 
the factory unawares, and killed Ayres Correa, the officer daus * 
in charge of it. Cabral's retaliation was severe. He took ten 
large vessels belong to the Mahomedans, and after 
transferring their cargoes to his own ships, set them on reu'uues. 

$ 
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fire. He then cannonaded the city, with destructive effect, and 
And proceeds sailed to Cochin. Here the Portuguese were received 
to Cochm. with kindness, and underwent no difficulties in respect 
to loading* their ships or trading with the people; and they re- 
Hiskind reived messengers from Cannanore and Quilon, helong- 
thcrc^and i n o to the Hindoo kingdom of Travancore, ollering 

trade. them protection and trade on favourable terms. The 

Zamorin of Calicut, however, dispatched a fleet of twenty-five 
* large and many smaller vessels, containing If), 000 men, to inter- 
cept Cabral, who, however, not remaining to return 
the hostages on board his vessels, set sail from Cochin, 
and got p.vvuy from the enemy, to Cannanore, where, 
completing his cargoes, lie sailed for Europe, and arrived on 
July Bl, 1501. 

Before his arrival, three ships and a caravel had sailed under 
Juan de Nueva, who first touched at Anchideva, an 
NuVva’s island near Goa, and thence proceeded to Cochin, where 
expedition j ]e f OUIJ( i tlie rajah had behaved in a friendly manner 
to the Portuguese left in the factory. The Bajah of Cannanore 
also gave him pepper and other goods on credit ; but the Zamorin 
of Calicut was still revengeful, and dispatched a large 
with tiio fleet against De Nueva. Tliq Bajah of Cochin advised 
«a"n which i 3 him to intrench himself on shore ; but Juan de Nueva 
ih'feuteii. was a brave sailor, and as a hundred of the enemy’s 
vessels came within shot, lie handled them so severely, that they 
hung out a flag of truce, and presently departed. Had Cabral, 
with a much larger force, behaved in an equally spirited manner, 
the Zamorin’s fleet might have been captured. De Nueva’s conduct 
had, however, inspired respect, and he received an invitation from 
Hi? return to the Zamorin to visit Calicut, and enter upon negotia- 
Kurope. tions. This he declined to do, fearing treachery ; and 
having completed the cargoes of his ships, sailed for Europe. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

of Til f poRTTTaui&E in INDIA (continued), A.D. 1501 TO 1527. 

De Nueva ’s voyage home was prosperous; and the accounts given 
TiioPortn- by him of the power of the native princes of India and 
nline t'o Homi the population of the country, convinced the king that 
o onfTu* pwll ~ ^ ^ ie enterprises to India were to he continued at all, 
nuita. they must he of a more formidable character. Small 

vessels, carrying limited crews, for mere trading, were a mark 

I 
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for the cupidity of small sovereigns like the Zamorin of Calicut, 
and were only tolerated by less powerful States and rulers such as 
Cochin and Caniianore. Of the greater powers in India, the 
Portuguese as vet appear to have gained no information; yet from 
the visits of European merchants to Reejanugger and Reeder, 
which seem to have been of ordinary occurrence, as ‘ Nazarenes 
resided at Reeder, and traded as merchants in the reigns Knrlv 
of the Rahmuny kings, the existence of some of the Jn 

powerful monarchies must have been as well known to 1,10 nomm. ( 
the Venetians and to the Genoese as they were to the Turks. The 
Christian merchants to India had apparently come, in Mahomedan 
or Hindoo vessels, to ports to the north of Calicut; but there i? 
no record of any Christian settlement for trade, and it appears 
strange that the Nestorian Christians of 'fra van core and tin. 1 south 
of India generally, should have remained undiscovered bv the 
Portuguese till a much later period. The whole of the western 
trade, of India, there is no doubt, had at this time fallen M;i j, ollltJ( j ;iJI 
into the hands of Mahomedan merchants from Arabia trade - 
and Southern Persia; and it is by no means impossible that they 
had extinguished the trade carried on by Christians and Hindoos, 
which had existed before tho rise of Mahomedanism. It was now 
t lie great hope of the Portuguese to extinguish the Mahomedan 
trade in turn altogether, and to direct it into their own Expedition 
channel. The expedition of loOil, therefore, was com- va^l'de mle ' 
posed of t wenty ships, manned with a large proportion 
of soldiers. Cabral declined t he command, and it was its project*, 
iriven to Vasco de (lama, who, with his brother Stephen, and 
Vincent o Sod rtf, was to suppress the Mahomedan trade at all 
hazards. While Vasco de Gama himself should drive them from 
the coast of India, the two other captains should cruise through 
th^ Indian Ocean, and at the mouth of the Red Sea, cutting oil 
all Moorish ships that appeared. 

The fleet had assembled at Melinda, after establishing factories 
on the African coast, and now sailed across to the west coast of 
India. When near Onnnanore, a large ship carrying pilgrims to 
Mecca, and the property of the Sooltan of Egypt, was wanton <ie- 
captured, aft er a spirited resistance ; and a scene of cruel ^Vahomodau 
massacre and piracy ensued, which would be hardly p'lsrim 
credible, but that it is related with every impress of truth and 
most minute detail l>y the Portuguese historian, Earia y Souza, 
whose account cannot ho discredited. When the children of tho 
captives were removed to the Portuguese vessels as slaves or 
converts, the crews of the captured vessels, with the passengers, 
were confined to the hold and the ship set on fire. The first 
C.tfompt was not successful ; but at the second, the whole, about 
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• *00 persons, perished in' the flames. Vasco de (lama then pro- 
Tho Portu- ceeded to Cannanore, where he was sumptuously re- 

wen received ceived, and thence sailed to Calicut, to revenge himself 
at (’anna- , „ . D 

xmre. upon the Zamorm. 

The Zamorin’s conduct, as incited by his Mahomedan subjects, liad 
been faithless and hostile, but not barbarously cruel. As De Gama 
sailed into the bay, he captured the crews of fishing craft 
and other small vessels, and then sent his demands to 
the Zamorm, declaring that if they were not settled 
instantly, he should execute all the natives he had taken. And he 
literally fulfilled h is threat, hanging the prisoners at the yard-arm 
of lus ships • and cutting off their hands and feet, sent, them ashore, 
without further negotiation. He then cannonaded the town, 
destroying much of it, and set sail for Cochin. The Zainorin 
sent a message thither, imploring De Gama to come to him, 
Tim znmoi in's ^ hen all would he settled, and De Gama went, taking 
treachery. only his own ship ; but he had a narrow escape from a 
light fleet, by which lie was intercepted, and nearly captured, and 
matters between the Portuguese and the Zainorin became worse 
than ever. De Gama did not, however, remain long in India, and 
sailed for Portugal on December 1*0, hut, before 

that period, he had formed an alliance witii the Rajahs 
of Cochin and Cannanore ; and he left his deputy, 
Vincento Sodrd, to protect Portuguese interests at both places. 

Oil De Gama’s departure, the Zainorin took up arms against 
his subject, the Rajah of Cochin, and demanded the surrender of 
the Portuguese. The rajah, however, resisted gallantly, and 
defeated the force sent against him. Sodre was unwilling or 
unable to risk anything in the contest, and remained at sea with 
.Albuquerque ^ lls squadron. Meanwhile, assistance was at hand from 
Portugal, for nine ships had sailed from Lisbon, in 
three divisions, under the command of Alonzo Albu- 
querque, his brother Francisco, and Antonia Saldanha. On their 
T) i( . zainorin arrival, the Zamorin’s combination was rendered im- 
defeateu. possible, and lie was defeated and obliged to sue for 
peace ; and Triunipara, the rajah of Cochin, being satisfied of the 
, power and, to him, good faith of the Portuguese, gave 
foruimiit at them permission to build a fort, while a factory was 
Vi ^ established at Quilon. At this juncture, the brothers 
Albuquerque sailed for Europe, leaving Duarte Paehdeo with a 
Thoznnori small force to defend Cochin: and the Zainorin con- 

jytackH ceived ho had now the Portuguese in his power. It is 

U1K probable that lie obtained aid from the Rajah of 
Reejanugger, whose vassal he was; for he now advanced upon 
Cochiii, with a fleet carrying 400 pieces of ordnance, and by land 


arrives with 
reinforce 
incuts. 
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with an army of 50,000 men. Triumpara believed such a force to 
be invincible ; but the gallant Pacheco bade him fear 

7 . . n , . Ho Is do- 

110 til ill g, and with his handful of men and the rajah’s feared i»y 
troops, not only defeated tiie Zamorin in several bloody 
fights, but forced him eventually to retire with the loss of 18,000 
men. These gallant operations were barely concluded, Lo ^ R() ., r(lx 
when Lope Soarez arrived with a fleet of thirteen 
ships, the largest that had as yet been built in 8hi i» s - 
Portugal; and with them he sailed to Calicut, where the Zamorin > 
agreed to all his demands, except the surrender of a Cfl , jri , Ms 
Milanese, who was employed as an engineer in his aUacked - 
service. Soarez resented this creditable refusal by again bom- 
barding Calicut, and destroying much of the city ; and on his 
passage from Oannanore, which had shared the same fate, he fell 
in with the Zamorin’s fleet, and seventeen large Moorish TheZHin 
vessels, all of which, after a smart action, he captured, fleet ™i>- 
These proceedings had afforded him a vast booty, and turcU ' 
lie sailed home, arriving on July 22, 1500, and leaving four ships 
to protect Cochin. 

In 1507 Don Francis Almeida, with the rank of Madagascar 
Viceroy of India, arrived in command of a magmiieent u,scovt;ml - 
fleet; of twenty-two ships and 1,500 trained soldiers. xVmJTa^VTrSt 
After building a fort at Anrhid^va, near Ooa, be vircruy. 
sailed to Cochin, bearing a crown of gold and jewels which had 
been specially manufactured for Triumpara; but the old rajah 
bad retired from the cares of government, and his nephew, the 
reigning prince, was invested with it in his stead. Almeida 
now gained intelligence of a formidable combination Conillnall 
of native powers against the Portuguese. The Zamorin of native 
bad not only drawn the court of Beejanugger, or Ki,7t the 
Beejapoor— it is not very clear which — but the King of I ’ ,,rtuffuc,,t ‘* 


Ouzerat, into an offensive and defensive alliance. The Ma- 
homedans, who had so long enjoyed an exclusive western trade, 
found it to he Aery seriously interfered with, if not entirely 
intercepted ; for the Portuguese squadrons cruised in the Indian 
Ocean, up to the mouth of the Bed Sea, and intercepted most of 
the Moorish vessels. Through Mahmoud Shah I., then king of 
Ouzerat, the assistance of the Mameluke Sooltan of Egypt was 
invoked ; and the Venetians, who took up the subject with ardour, 
furnished him with timber and artificers. By those A Mahome- 
means, in 1507, a fleet of twelve ships, under Ameer rom 

Jloosein, was sent to Ouzerat from Suez in the Bed ti>t* in*d soa. 
Sea, and united with the fleet of Mali mood Shah, under his 
admiral, Muilik Kvtiz. The combined fleets sailed southwards j 
and the Egyptian fleet being in advance, found the Portuguese 


$ 
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Rt Clioult, and immediately engaged it with an ardour and skill 
N’lvii en as unknown to tlie Portuguese. The Guzerat fleet 
KHKciiKMt followed, and tlie close of the action found the Por- 
mar ciiouie. | u ,, m , 8(3 go disabled, that they were*, obliged to retreat, 
The porta- losing their flag-ship, which carried Lorenzo Almeida 
nrvm'iy and a crew of 100 men, of whom onl v nineteen escaped, 
dofuiud. The accounts given by Faria v Souza, and the > I a- 
liomedan historian, differ widely as to the loss in men ; but 
* they agree as to the flag-ship and the death of Lorenzo, and there 
is no doubt that the Portuguese on this occasion experienced a 
severe check. 

It might have been difficult indeed for them to bold the sea, 
but for the opportune arrival, in 150S, of thirteen ships 
porluiJueBo ail d 1,300 soldiers, under Tristan d’Aeuuha, and 
mouhTumkT ano ^ ier fleet of twelve ships, under Alfonso AlLu- 
querque. These combined armaments attacked the 
qii<T<iue. Mahomedan positions in the Persian ( lulf and lb*d Sea ; 
M.uio niodan and Muscat and Ormuz, the most important, of all, 
'•aiaurcd. fell in succession. Ormuz could not, however, be. 

retained with the force at the admiral’s disposal ; and 
having received news of his appointment as vi icroy, he crossed 
to the Indian coast. Almeida, however, who was bent on taking 
revenge for his defeat at Ohoule, would not resign his office; and 
proceeded in search of the combined Mahomedan fleets. They 
had sailed northwards, and being presently out of reach, Almeida 
attacked the fort of Dabul, then the property of the King of Ahmed- 
Ain oida nugger, on the plea that it belonged to one who had 
•liMroya joined the Zamorin’s confederacy. This was not pro- 
u! bable, perhaps; but it may be easily supposed that the 

admiral knew little of the divisions of Deccan kingdoms. After 
f destroying Dabul by a cannonade, Almeida did not land 

KasM UKMit nt his troops — lie sailed northwards, and found the Maho- 
virI.or.vof the iued an fleets at Diu. lie at once attacked them, and 
Portuguese. |j ie j£<rypfi an admiral, in a chivalrous spirit, weighed 
anchor and engaged him. The result was a splendid victory to 
the Portuguese, and a complete satisfaction for the defeat of 
iimeidn's Choule ; but it was stained by a savage act of Almeida, 
cruelty. w ho p U ^ }ds prisoners to death. Of this engagement 
there is no trace in the history of Guzerat; but Faria y Souza’s 
account of it is too circumstantial to be doubted. Almeida still 
Arrival of a refused to give up his authority, aud actually impri- 
Coutin'li!>! r soned Albuquerque ; but the arrival of a new fleet 
F (f under Dom Fernando Ooutinho, in 1510, obliged 
Almeida. liiui to resign. Almeida perished in a quarrel with 
pome Kaffirs on the African coast; and he had been told, 

I 
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it is related, by an Indian astrologer, that he should not reach 
Portugal. 

Albuqueique’s first net was to attack Calicut. Coutinlio led the 
assault; but, drawn on too far by bis ardour, was C;lHrilt 
killed, and Albuquerque himself severely wounded. altJll ' kod * 
Tor the present, therefore, the viceroy withdrew from Calicut, 
and proceeded towards Ormuz ; but by the way turned r . a ri])tur0tl 
against Goa, then in possession of Ibrahim Adii Shah, 
king of Beejapoor, which fell, almost without resistance. In 
loll Goa was retaken bv Ismail Adil Shah’s general, rillnr , jn . 

K min'd Khan; hut Albuquerque had seen the beauty J' , i !‘' n ' i ‘!] r , l !C he 
and value of its position, and determined to regain it, 
and soon afterwards, suddenly appearing before the by'jsnolii' 
city, carried it by assault. The Beejapoor troops de- Aaiislllh - 
fended the place bravely; hut they could not with- n'.J 1 ’ 
stand the ardour of the Europeans, who inflicted a loss Albu, u^rq»^. 
noon them of (»,000 men. No attempt was made by the King 
of Beejapoor to retrieve his loss, and the Portuguese were allowed 
to retain this most valuable possession under a covenant not to in- 
crease their territories. Albuquerque now declared Goa (;oa befonM . H 
to be tbe capital of the Portuguese dominions in India ‘in* 1 ’onu- 

... r ... ,, , ,, guest* capital, 

— a distinction it still preserves, rrom the capture of 

Goa till his death in 157*1, the viceroy was actively employed 
against Malacca, Pegu, Aden, Ormuz, and Din. Ormuz was 
attacked in 1514, and a fort built there, and the Portuguese power 
was fully recognised by the King of Persia. 

These glories did not, however, protect the viceroy from the 
intrigues of his enemies at court ; and, instead of receiv- 

n . , ill AH)U<iiu*r<jue 

ing the title of Ibike of Goa, as he had hoped, lie was superseded 
superseded by his avowed enemy Soarez. lie was ill grief, 
when he received the news, and it hastened his death. Francis i. 

On December hi, 1515, the great viceroy died, com- F^nce. 
maiding his son and a small property to his sovereign. 

‘ In regard to the affairs of India,’ he said with his last breath, 
( they will speak for him and for me.’ Albuquerque had literally 
fulfilled the object of his mission ; he had made his na- 

•> , . Kffeefs of AI- 

tion master of the Indian seas, and he liad carried its lniquenjuevs 
arms victoriously into the Eastern Archipelqgo, from 
whence, to Aden and Ormuz, there was none to dispute them. 
As nearly as possible all tbe Mabomedan trade with Western 
India had now been intercepted : and the European traders, instead 
of Genoa and Venice, now sought Indian drugs and Pol , 
manufactures at Lisbon. He had committed big character of 
sovereign to no territorial acquisition which would have 
cramped his proceedings : and when he took Goa ; he restricted 
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himself to the city and fort, giving its dependencies to his native 
ally, Tinioja, who governed them for him. Albuquerque was a 
brave and honourable gentleman ; his acts have no stain of cruelty 
or deceit upon them, and he was respected, as much as feared, by 
his enemies. 

His successors were men of a different stamp : less soldiers than 
in* c u o merchants. Lope Soarez made an unsuccessful attempt to 
cpssors, take Aden ; and Malacca was threatened, only to be saved 
r by the spirit of its garrison. In 1517, however, Fernando Perez de 
t , Andrada r(»ached Canton. and established the first Euro- 
couisc with pean trading relations with the Chinese. Diego J a>pez de 
Siqudra was a viceroy of much tlie same character as 
Soarez. IJe had a fleet of forty ships and 3,000 men. 'With 
these, in 1521, he sailed to Diu, and made the old demand in 
TJie«f» L o IHZ regard to a site for a fort; hut meeting with a stern 
iht Maiminp- refusal from the old Guzerat admiral, abandoned the 
u.n admiral, enterprise, and retired, hut not unmolested, for 
Mullik Eyaz harassed his rear, took one of his vessels, and 
followed him to CJjonle, where lie was again shamefully defeated. 
That the Portuguese were cowardly, began to be believed by the 


, Kings of Guzerat and the Deccan; and in 1522, the 
rinks ty t!ll> ], *m >nnr attacked Goa, which he was how- 

ever unable to take ; but the Portuguese could not 
defend the territory of their native ally, Tinioja, which was an- 
nexed to the Bee ja poor dominions. It is true that this pusillanimity 
was redeemed by Hector di Si 1 viera, in 1527 ; but a review ct 
his proceedings will be better deferred to the history of Bahadur 
Shah, king of Guzerat, over whom a great victory was obtainod. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF THE INVASION AND REIGN OF BABUR — INTRODUCTORY. 

Before entering on the details of the last Moghul invasion and 
its consequences, and the establishment of an imperial dynasty, in 
many respects differing very materially from its predecessors — a 
dynasty which, after attaining the utmost degree of splendour and 
power, was finally extinguished ill misery and shame within the 
last few years — it seems an appropriate stage in this history to 
review, very briefly, the effects of the early Mahoinedan rule upon 
India, and upon its people, up to the period referred to. 

If this period be reckoned from the first invasion of Mahmood 
Shah of Ghuznv, in a.d. 1001, to the establishment of the Emperor 
Babur at Dehlv, in 1526, it amounts to 525 years; but as the 
Mahoinedan expeditions to India, up to the reign of Mahomed 
(Ihoory — nearly 200 years later — may be considered more as mili- 
tary and predatory operations than affecting the government of the 
country, then only partially occupied by military posts, it becomes 
necessary to date the establishment of Mahoinedan government 
from the reign of Kootub-ood-deen Eibuk, whose administration 
may be said to have commenced immediately after the battle of 
Narrain, in 1193 ; for, after that period, the various dynasties of tlie 
Mahoinedan kings succeeded each other, as has been exhibited in 
detail, without interruption, down to the extinction of that ot 
Lody, by Babur, in a.d. 1526. The period of actual administration, 
therefore, becomes reduced to 333 years. It was at first neces- 
Barily partial and circumscribed ; but was gradually extended over 
the whole of India to the north, and as far as the Krishna river to 
the south, which as yet defined the extent of the Mahoinedan pos- 
sessions. South of the Krishna, as late as 1526, the country, up 
to this period, was exclusively Hindoo. 

It is always difficult to realise the progress of time by mere 
numbers. If reduced to practical application, the figures 883 mat 

a 
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serve to represent the period between the reigns of Ilenry VIII. 
«nd King John of England; or, as a later standard, between 
Henry VIII. and the present year, 1870, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The events of the intervening periods may be followed 
mentally, and the progress made estimated ; and hence a deduc- 
tion follows in regard to the time which has been needed to 
produce the changes that are evident. It is by no means so 
easy, however, to deal witli the variations of a distant period, in 
«a country entirely differing, in all respects, from any European 
standard; and while there is nothing on record among Hindoos, it 
is from the histories of the Mahomedans alone that the deficiency 
can he supplied ; and from the details of their progress up to 152(5, 
the conclusions to be arrived at are eminently unfavourable. Tins 
period lias been shown to have been one continuous struggle for 
dominion, and, for the most part, for the suppression of Hindooism ; 
and though the former had succeeded, t lie latter bad made no 
progress whatever. It was in vain that millions, perhaps, of the 
Hindoos had been sacrificed under the fanatic zeal of mi intolerant 
faith ; equally vain that their temples had been destroyed, the 
idols they contained broken to pieces, and their holiest shrines 
desecrated. Hindooism yet remained, in every part of India, dear 
to the people, and its rites were practised in defiance of edicts, 
and of Mahomedan terrorism. There is hardly a reign of the early 
Mahomedan kings, in which expeditions for the express purpose 
of the extermination of idolatry and infidels are not chronicled 
with undisguised exultation by the Mahomedan historians ; and 
the details of wholesale brutal massacres, or making slaves of tens 
of thousands of captives at a time, up to the period under notice 
are at once savage and repulsive. If here and there they are 
varied by the comparatively benevolent toleration of one monarch, 
he is almost invariably succeeded by another of the hereditary 
stamp. 

Up to the period of 152(5 there is no appearance of the Hindoos 
having enjoyed the continuance of their own peculiar laws ; and 
indeed, under the tenets of the Mahomedan faith, and its practice, it 
would have been impossible for Mahomedan law officers to have 
administered, or even recognised them. It can only be assumed, 
therefore, that they were continued in secret, and were applied to 
questions of inheritance after a manner which avoided, or did not 
provoke, interference ; and that their social ranks of caste pnv 
iected them from disabilities which would otherwise have ensued. 
The Emperor Babur mentions in his Memoirs, that when he arriv ed 
in India, the officers of revenue, merchants, and workpeople were 
all Hindoos. In regard to the two last, the statement is no doubt 
literally correct. Mahomedan merchants,, or dealers in monev, 
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were very rare, and with few exceptions Mahomedan artisans 
equally so ; but his statement as regards the first classes must be 
received with reservation : and it is most probable that the em- 
ployment of Hindoos extended only to the lower order of collectors 
of revenue, scribes and clerks — offices for which Mahoinedans had 
neither qualifications nor tastes. In their dealings with the people, 
who spoke only vernacular languages, Hindoos were indeed indis- 
pensable, as interpreters and local managers ; but, with very few 
exceptions, there is no trace of them having been admitted to • 
public offices, or to any share in the government of their own 
people. Nor was it until after-times that their abilities were put. 
to use, and they were allowed to rise in the imperial service to 
the rank to which they were entitled. 

There was not only no progress in Hindoo literature or science, 
which before the Mahomedan invasion had attained great per- 
fection, but what they possessed had grown obsolete from actual 
desuetude. 'Their trade had become impoverished, and that with 
foreign countries, except on the western coast, appears to have 
ceased altogether. Every Hindoo State, except a few of the 
Rajpoots in Rajpootana, had disappeared from the records of his- 
tory ; and while those that remained lmd as yet held their position 
only by their indomitable valour, they were tributary to the 
paramount power. In the whole of India there remained but one 
unconquered and independent, which was the kingdom of Beejn- 
nugger, and that was soon to follow the fate of the rest. 

Had, however, these great national revolutions been attended 
with any corresponding benefit to the people ? Had the Ma- 
homedan Government introduced any civilizing influence of its 
own in furtherance of what had existed before ? It is dif- 
ficult to discover any whatever; nay, it is evident that in the 
detraction of the Hindoo nationality, the Mahoinedans had sup- 
plied none of their own spirit or energy. They had not sought to 
raise, die Hindoos to their own level, but to depress them as 
much as it was possible to effect; and they lay, as it were, at the 
feet of their conquerors, humbled and helpless, the sport of every 
succeeding tyrant, or breathing awhile in peace under the rule 
of a monarch comparatively merciful and considerate. In one 
point, however, the Mahoinedans could make no impression upon 
the ancient Hindoo system, which would in any degree tend t r 
their own benefit, and for the most part it underwent no inter- 
ference. This w r as the independent government of villages by 
their local and hereditary corporations ; and it was this system 
which secured to the Hindoo people, and perpetuated, the only 
freedom they retained. 

The antiquity of village administration cannot be estimated; 
q VS 
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but that it descended from the Aryan period can hardly be doubted. 
As lands* were occupied by communities, which supported them- 
selves by agriculture, members of trades and handicrafts were 
necessary to the general wants, and to retain their services, be- 
came hereditary officers. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
goldsmith, the potter, and others, were servants of the village, 
and were paid by dues levied on the produce at harvest. Over 
these was placed a chief authority or magistrate, and an ac- 
countant and registrar, whose offices also became hereditary. The 
head men, with the artificers and some others, formed the village 
council,, which managed all local affairs, regulated the distribution 
of lands, settled local disputes, agreed with the oflieers of State 
for the revenues to be paid, collected them and transmitted them. 
Revolutions in general governments, of kingdoms or provinces, did 
not, affect the constitution of these village republics : they were 
independent in the management of their own affairs : sometimes 
paying more, sometimes paying less, according to the rigour or 
mercy of the demand, but still preserving independence as far as 
Social government was concerned. Nor did it much signify 
whether their government were Hindoo or Mahomedan. Over 
these communities the storms of dynastic revolution passed with- 
cut effect; and as they were in 152(5, so for the most part they 
remain, still practically free. The Mahdmedans made no change 
in them ; they must have seen that they could substitute nothing 
more simple or more efficient. A brutal monarch like Mahomed 
Toghluk might, for a time, impose cesses or taxes which rendered 
cultivation impossible, and when the villagers lied, might hunt 
(hem down like wild beasts; hut even such misery had only a 
temporary result. AVhen the storm passed over, the people re- 
sumed their old habits, and their old system, which, throughout 
India, might be modified by local existing circumstances, but was 
never wholly changed or eradicated. It was the only condition of 
freedom which remained to the Hindoos, and it was maintained. 
The Hindoo system had involved payment in kind— a fifth generally 
rtf the produce. This was changed by the Mahomedans into a com- 
muted payment in coin, when coin became plentiful, and was 
probably of mutual advantage to both parties. It may also be 
stated, to the credit of the Mahomedan Governments, that their 
demands and assessments were seldom excessive or tyrannical, 
except when a poll-tax was imposed in addition to the demand 
upon the cultivation ; and when this took place, it was at- 
tributable to the fanatic zeal which sought to abolish general 
idolatry by taxation of individuals. 

It has been often said in praise of the Mahomedan period, that 
its monuments are unsurpassable in grandeur ; aud this is true to a 
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certain extent, though that grandeur belongs to the period to 
come, rather than that which has been described. Up to 1 
architecture had made comparatively little progress, juid their 
magnificent fortresses were only perfected after the introduction 
of artillery. Feroze Toghlnk had constructed canals, and intro- 
duced from the south of India the system of irrigation; but his 
is a solitary instance of this public benevolence, and personally, 
in all respects, he was one of the most considerate of the early 
emperors of Pehlv. Of the rest there are but few remains of 
any beauty or grandeur ; e\en their mausoleums and palaces are 
insignificant in comparison with those which followed at Agra 
and Delily, and in the Deccan; and it was in Uuzerat and Malwah* 
only, where the local monarchs applied the principle of Jain 
architecture to their public edifices, that up to this period, loiW, 
any remarkable buildings had been constructed. 

In regard to education, the Muhomedans founded many colleges 
and schools at their capitals, and in some instances extended their 
school system into villages in connection with the endowments of 
mosques; but the languages taught in them, Persian and Arabic, 
were foreign to the people, and even to Muhomedans who became 
gradually part of t lie general population, and spoke vernacular 
languages. 'The range of acquirement was confined to religious 
works and a few elementary sciences, inferior to those of the 
Hindoos, and unattainable by the people at large. It may 
be presumed that ordinary Hindoo village-schools were not in- 
terfered with, but they formed no part of the State system. 
It is recorded of many of the kin£-, that they patronised litera- 
ture ; that they themselves were authors and poets; but the 
learned men who assembled at their courts were not Indian; 
they came from Syria, Arabia, Persia, and even Spain; that is, 
from those countries to which the best era cf Maliomedan litera- 
ture belongs. Some local historians made records of their times ; 
but the best of them, Ferishta, was a Persian, and belonged to a 
later period. Any progress in science which distinguished other 
Maliomedan countries did not appear in India. In poetry, and jd 
novels and tales, there is an equal blank as regards native Ma- 
homedans ; for Ameer Khoosroo, and other Dehly authors, were 
foreigners. It luw been already stated, that Hindoo literature was 
dead. • 

In the general improvement of the country no progress appears. 
Main tracks between the capital and the chief towns of provinces 
might be cleared of impediments and jungles; bnt it has not 
been discovered that any permanent road or causeway was ever 
attempted or executed. There were horse-posts, and post-houses 
in some instances’ but these were for the use of Government 
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servants and messengers, not for the people at large. In other 
respects, the communications through the country, whether bv 
wheeled carriages or bullocks, remained as they were before the 
advent of the Mahomedans. 

It will be admitted, perhaps, that such a system of government 
was capable of no enlightened progress, and was not fitted for 
initiating any. It had never attempted any centralizing influences 
of amelioration, and was one of brute force and conquest only, 
without other aim or consequence. In its turn, and without any 
principle of cohesion, it had fallen to pieces, as was its in- 
evitable destiny ; and it may he believed that in 1526, the inha- 
bitants of Northern India regarded their deliverance from their 
gloomy and dissolute Afghan tyrants with a grim satisfaction, 
though they might not have much hope from their Moghul suc- 
cessors. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE MOGHUL DYNASTY — THE DEIGN OF HA BUR, 

A.D. 1520 TO 1530. 

Babur was a lineal descendant of Teinid'or, or Tamerlane, and the 
sixth in descent from him. His father,’ Oornur Sheikh Mirza, had 
first been placed in charge of Kabool, by his father, Abu Said; 
but he was removed to Ferghana, on the Juxartes, where Babur 
was horn. His mother was a Moghul of the race of (Jhengiz 
Khan; but Babur had no liking for the tribe, and indeed lias 
recorded that he detested them. It is strange, therefore, that the 
dynasty he founded in India should ever have been termed 
Moghul; it was essentially Tartar ; but the most recent invasions 
from the west having been by Moghuls, all Mahomedans had 
become known under that appellation, .»nd the emperors them- 
selves never s8em to have desired to alter what was assigned to 
them by the people. It would be foreign to the scope of this 
work to follow' the early fortunes of Babur. They are full (if 
romance, and the student will find in the Autobiography of this 
prince, translated by Mr. Erskine, not only a fund of information 
in regard to transactions in Central Asia in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, but a delightful record of his own tastes, 
feelings, and adventures, written with truth, and under a high 
sense of enjoyment of the beauties and pleasures of nature and of 
life, which is very charming. When lie was only twelve yeara 
old, he lost his father, and became king of the family dominions ; 
and at the age of fifteen, lie had conquered for himself hij 
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an cestors’ capital of Samarcand. This he was too weak to retain-— 
his conquest, and even his own dominions, alike passed away from 
him, and he was reduced to such straits of poverty, that his 
sen ants even abandoned him. When in his twenty-third year, 
Babur was driven out of Trans-Oxania, and this seems to have 
been the turning-point in his fortune; for in 1504, abandoning 
Central Asia, he had possessed himself of the kingdom of lvabool, 
where he reigned, in a constant state of chronic warfare with hfr 
neighbours, and of watchfulness to preserve his own possessions. 
In 1511 he had again taken Samarcand ; but, as before, could not 
retain it; and by a combination of Persians and Uzbeks, in 1514, 
he was deprived of all his dominions except Ractria. It was now 
that he turned his attention to India. The news of the dis- 
tractions and repeated revolutions at Dehlv reached him through 
Doulut Khan Lody, \iceroy of the Punjub, from time to time; 
and he conceived it a favourable opportunity for establishing the 
empire, to which, by his ancestor Tei moors conquest, he had at 
least a better claim than any of the adventurers who had success- 
ively tilled the throne. Ilis first advance into India took place in 
1510; hut he had only readied Peslmwur, when an invasion of 
Budukshan bv the King of Kashgar obliged him to return. He 
had been unable to establish communication with Doulut Khan 
Uodv ; but he had wiitten to the Emperor Ibrahim Lody, that the 
Punjab should of right belong to him, and he requested its 
cession. In 1520 lie again inarched into India, but was obliged 
n> return as suddenly as before, to repel an invasion from 
Kandahar. In 1 524 Doulut Khan renewed his invitations, and 
Babur advanced as far as Inhere; but Doulut Khan had now 
turned against, him, and in the uncertainty of his position, Babur 
returned to lvabool, having left governors in the districts lie had 
occupied. Meanwhile the Prince Alhi-ood-deen Uodv, uncle to the 
lving of Dehlv, who had been residing at Kabool, made an 
attempt, under the assistance of Doulut Khan, to gain the throne 
of Delily : but was defeated, and returned to his place of refuge. 
This seems to have encouraged Babur to make a tinal attempt. 
He crossed the Indus on December 15, 1525, at the head of only 
10,000 chosen horse, and was met by Doulut Khan Lodv and his 
son Ghazy Khan, at the head of 40, IKK) Dehly cavalry: but they 
declined an action, and reconciliation between Babur and Doulut 
Khan ensued soon afterwards. Invitations from many parties dis- 
affected to the emperor now came in rapidly, and the sequel has 
already been related in Chapter XII., Book II.; the battle at 
Paniput, and the death of Ibrahim Lody in the action. Sending 
on his eldest son Iloomayoon to occupy Agra, Babur entered 
Dehly on May 10, 1520, and was proclaimed Emperor of India. 
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Babur had probably been misinformed as to the true condition 
of the monarchy of Dehly ; he may have considered that it ex- 
tended over all India, whereas he found it to be confined to a 
narrow tract, north-west of Dehly, communicating with the 
Punjab. All else, to the south and east, was in the possession of 
revolted chieftains, and must be reconquered. Ilis army too was 
probably affected by this discovery, as much as by the heat of tlio 
weather: for it became discontented, and even among’ the nobles 
and courtiers of Dehlv an expectation appears to have arisen that 
Babur, like his ancestor Teimoor, would be content with a 
ransom, and leave them to their usual intrigues and revolutions. 
Babur, however, was equal to the emergency. He had come to 
conquer India, and would do so. Ilis appeal to his own army was 
successful ; under his resolute demeanour, many who had revolted 
made submission, and in four months his son Iloomayoon had 
recovered Joonpoor, and with it much of Bengal and Belmr. 

While the power of the Dehly kings was on the decline, that of 
the Hindoos in ltajpootana was on the increase, and had become 
in a great measure consolidated under San ka, rajah of Chiltore. 
In 1519 he had defeated and taken prisoner Mahmoud Kliiljv, 
king of Malwali, and since then had very materially increased in 
power. So long as Babur was merely opposed to a King of Dehly, 
anything that would tend to weaken that monarchy was welcome 
to the Hindoo prince, and lie had sent Babur friendly communica- 
tions ; but when he became emperor, the situation was changed. 
Rajah Sanka summoned to his aid all the choicest warriors of the 
Rajpoot tribes : and exciting them by an appeal to their former 
chivalrous deeds in defence of Ilindooism and their country, 
received an enthusiastic response. Once overthrown, the Ma- 
homedans could not again rise, and the national faith would be 
restored. War was now declared, Mahomedan outposts were 
driven into the fort of Bvana, and the Hindoo army advanced 
towards Dehly, and was met by Babur near Sikry. Ilis Memoirs 
afford ample evidence of the anxiety lie suffered on this occasion. 
An astrologer from Kabool had foretold the defeat of his armv ; 
his best veteran troops were dismayed ; his Indian horse either 
deserted to the enemy or left his camp. He became penitent 
before God, be says : forswore drinking, gave away bis gold and 
silver cups, and vowed to let his beard grow ; but he did more 
than this — he assembled his best officers, and appealed to their 
honour, and the glory they had already achieved in many a 
tight. Were men of Islam to quail before the infidels ? The 
reply was a fervent shout of devotion. As he drew up his army 
before the action, he rode down the lines cheering the men, and 
giving his instructions, and saw with joy that their old spirit had 
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not departed. Tlie Knjpoots fought with a valour and desperation 
that astonished even Babur himself ; but they sustained a bloody 
defeat, and fled. Tn the sequel, Knjpootana was reduced to 
order, and Mahomednn garrisons placed in strong positions; and 
this having been accomplished, Babur turned his arms towards 
Mahmoud Lody, who, having assumed the title of sooltan, had 
declared independence, and advanced to Benares with 1 (,0,000 
men. This great but incongruous levy was also defeated, and 
afterwards dispersed, Mali mood himself retiring beyond the, 
Soane river. Babur was now in possession of the Dehly territory 
south of the Ganges. North Beliar wag still held by the King of 
Bengal; but be made little resistance, and was admitted to terms. 
Soon afterwards a body of Afghans, who bad separated from the 
Bengal army, rallied under Bavezeed Khan, and bad taken Lukh- 
now; but these also were pursued and dispersed, and at the 
conclusion of this glorious and memorable campaign, Babur re- 
turned to Agra. It had been bis last ellbrt. 

At Agra Babur was joined by his son Hoomavoon, who had 
left his government of Buduksban without leave, but was never- 
tueless affectionately welcomed. It is very possible that he had 
received intimation of his father's indifferent state of health, 
and wished to be near him. lie himself, however, fell ill, and so 
dangerously, that Ills life was despaired of. When Hoomavoon 
had been altogether given up by the physicians, Ids father, in 
accordance with a strange superstition of his country, and despite 
the entreaties of his courtiers, determined to give his own life for 
his son's, and take liis son's illness on himself; lie accordingly 
walked thrice round his bed praying. In a short time after- 
wards ho was heard to exclaim, ‘ I have borne it away, I have 
borne it awav ! ’ and began to decline. But, as has been stated, 
his health had already been affected by the climate of India, and 
the immense personal exertions made in the last campaign : and an 
illness began, before which be gradually sank, and expired at Agra, 
on December 20, 152,0, in the fiftieth year of liis age, and the 
thirty-eighth of bis reign. 

Of all the varied acts of his romantic life, there was none which, 
for daring valour, resolution, and consummate ability, could com- 
pare with Babur’s short but brilliant Indian career. In less than 
four years, he had not only founded the dynaSty of a great empire, 
but had recovered most of the ancient possessions of Dehly. lie 
had himself selected a place for his grave, by a sparkling stream, 
near Kabool, and he was buried there ; while to this day the garden 
around his tomb is a favourite holiday resort of the people of 
that city. Mr. Elphinstone has recorded an eloquent tribute to 
the memory of this great man History/ Book VII.), and quoted 
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from his Memoirs many curious and interesting passages; but the 
Memoirs themselves are hardly to be estimated from extracts, and 
should be read in their entirety, as the only means of understanding 
the great but simple wisdom, habitual generosity, and light-hearted 
cheerfulness, indomitable bravery and perseverance, wit, humour, 
and refreshing boon-companionship, of this most natural and ex- 
traordinary monarch. 


CHAPTER III 

HI ft MOGHUL DYNASTY (continued ) — THE FIRST REIGN OF 

IIOOMA YOON, 1530 TO 1540. 

Ox Iloomavoon's accession to the throne of Dehly, he had to 
make provision, agreeably with his father’s dying request, for his 
own three brothers: K am ran, llindal, and Mirza Askari. Ot 
these, Kamran was employed as governor of Kabool and Kandahar ; 
the others had as vet received no offices. Iloomavoon would 
have preferred retaining Kabool and Kandahar ns an appanage to 
liis Indian dominions; nay, very possibly, might have preferred 
them to. India itself; but he had little choice in the matter. 
Jvamran was by no means disposed to g*ive up the territory over 
which he ruled, and Iloomayoon had no means of compelling him 
to do so. lie, therefore, made over Afghanistan to his brother, 
H’.d with it, the whole of the Punjab. In following this course, 
nowever, he very materially weakened his own position ; four 
years had not sufficed for consolidating the power of the new 
Indian dynasty, and Iloomavoon was by no means possessed nf 
the talent or of the prestige of his father. He depended entirely 
upon his army, which was in fine condition ; but he had alienated 
from himself the provinces from which fresh supplies of men could 
be drawn, the Indian soldiery had already the reputation of being 
mercenary and unfaithful, and he had no trust in them. To his 
brother llindal he allotted the government of Sumbhul, and to 
Mirza Askari that of Mewat in Northern ltajpootana. 

The emperor’s first campaign was directed against the Hindoos 
of Bundelkund, always turbulent and disaffected. Kalinjer, so 
many times the subject of contention, was again being besieged, 
when the Afghan chieftains of Bengal, Bayczeed and Babun, again 
rebelled. This insurrection was speedily repressed, and the 
emperor proceeded to attack Clinnar, then held by Sh6re Khan, 
•nother powerful Afghan feudatory. He however submitted, on 
condition of retaining his fort; and the emperor, in 1532, returned 
to Agra. At this period, the kingdom of Gfuzerat, as will he else- 
where related, had attained its greatest eminence. Bahadur Shah 
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was its king, who, aa related in Ch. III., B*»ok III., had succeeded 
Mozuffer Shah in 1520. He line! annexed Mai wall and some 
Hindoo States to his dominions: and as far south as Ahmed- 
nugger the kings of the Deccan acknowledged him as \ pain- 
mount power. Bahadur Shah was by no means disposed to 
acknowledge the new dynasty of liefily. If he owed allegiance at 
all, it was to the house of Lody, which had afforded him honour- 
able protection in his absence from Guzerat; none certainly to the 
house of Teiinoor. Nevertheless Bahadur Shah might have been, 
as little noticed by Iloomayoon as he had been by Babur, had he 
chosen to keep neutral ; but he did not remain so. Ilis first offence 
was the protection of Iloomayoon' s brother-in-law, who, under an 
accusation of treason, had fled from Dehly : and while negotiations 
regarding him were in progress, Alla-ood-deen Body, the uncle of 
the late Ibrahim Lody, whose unsuccessful attempt to possess 
himself of Dehly has been related in the last chapter, suddenly 
1« ft Afghanistan, and claimed his assistance. Bahadur Shah 
dared not, perhaps, openly espouse his cause; but he gave him 
money, by which Alla-ood-deen was enabled to equip a consider- 
able force, and dispatch it against Dehly, under the command of 
his son Tartar Khan. It was, however, defeated hv the emperor 
in a general action fought near Bynna, in which Tartar Khan 
was slain. Iloomayoon tvaa not now to be restrained from follow- 
ing up his victory over the malcontents in an advance into Guzerat , 
and ibis was delayed on a serious point of honour peculiar to the 
times. Bahadur Shah was engaged in war with the Bajali of 
('hi l tore, and had invested that fort. Were he to be attacked in 
that position, it would not only be at a disadvantage, but as a 
corresponding relief to ‘ the Intidels.’ Iloomayoon waited there- 
fore for the fall of Chittore; and in November l-VU advanced 
upon Bahadur Slmh’s camp, which was entrenched at Munde- 
soor. lie had placed great confidence in his guns, which were 
served by the Portuguese, who had enabled him to prevail at 
Chittore ; but they were of no avail : Iloomayoon cut off the 
supplies, aud on his final attack in March ]o.‘If>, Bahadur fled 
precipitately to Mandoo, and thence, finding himself pursued 
by the emperor in person, to Cambay, and eventually to 
the Island of Dii:. Bahadur did not attempt to defend his 
territories, of which the emperor took possesion ; but the fort of 
Champanair long held out, and was only taken by escalade, the 
emperor himself being one of the three hundred men who gained 
entrance by climbing its almost perpendicular side, by means 
of steel spikes driven into crevices in the rock, while the 
attention of the garrison was drawn off by a feint against the 
gate. Believing his occupation of Guzerat to have been secure, 
Iloomayoon left the province under charge of his brother 
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Alirza Askari, the history of whose brief administration will be 
given in connection witli the reign of Bahadur Shah, and inarched 
for Bengal, about 15.37, according to Mr. Klpliinstone's computa- 
tion of time, against Shere Khan, who had again rebelled, and on 
this occasion in a most formidable manner. The details of Shore 
Khan’s progress will be more fitly given in the history of hia 
career and reign than in this place. Iloomayoon, as he advanced 
eastwards, found ShtSre Khan was engaged in subduing Bengal: 
% and he therefore laid siege to Cliunar, which lay in the direct line 
of his advance, and of his communications. Chunar was taken — 
the pass of Chikragullv, on the bank of the Ganges, was found 
unoccupied, and Iloomayoon ’s army debouched without oppo>ition 
into the plains of Bengal. Gour was taken possession of almost 
without resistance, but still SlnSre Khan was at a distance. He 
bad, however, followed a wise course, lie had allowed the 
emperor to advance, as it were, into a decoy. The Ganges began 
to Inundate the country, and the rains rendered it impassable. 
The emperor held his ground near Gour during the monsoon, but 
when the dry season enabled him to advance, he found that Shere 
Khan had thrown himself between Gour and the upper provinces, 
and was intercepting his communications. The advanced force of 
his army, on its return towards the upper provinces, was defeated 
near Mongyr, and before lie could fortn any plans of his own, 
Sh6re Khan with his whole army had taken up a position across 
his very path. This campaign is one of the few of Indian 
occurrence in which military manteuvres were resorted to which 
can be followed with accuracy; and Shere Khan is entitled to 
high credit as a general, for the disposition and management of 
Iiis forces. The emperor did not attack him at once, as he might 
have done with advantage, but allowed him, during a delay of 
nearly two months, to entrench his camp ; out of which he sallied 
on the night of June 15, 1531), leaving enough force to mask Ins 
movements, and at daybreak the following morning- assaulted the 
emperor in three divisions. The emperor’s bridge of boats had not 
been finished, and escape was next to impossible— Slake Khan's 
attack was irresistible. Iloomayoon, as a last resource, plunged on 
horseback into the river, and would have been drowned with his 
horse, had not a water-carrier, floating on an inflated water-bag, 
rescued him. His winy, including the bast portion of his father's 
veterans, perished for the most part by the sword and in the in- 
undations. The empress, who had been taken prisoner, was after- 
wards sent by Sh6re Khan to Agra, with every mark of respect. 

Iloomayoon reached Agra safely, and found public affairs in great 
confusion. His defeat, and the loss of his army, had reduced his 
prestige. His brother Ilindal had conspired against him, and 
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Kamran, who had arrived from Kahool, w'as hardly to he trusted. 
Kventually, however, they were all reconciled. They expected that 
Sliere Khan would follow up his successes, and were prepared to 
meet him ; but instead of doing so, he remained in Bengal, reducing 
the whole to order, and establishing his own government. Growing 
weary of delay, and 9eeirig how greatly Sliere Khan was im- 
proving his position, the emperor moved against him in Apiil 
1 o40 ; and near Kanouj, met Shore Khan, who had advanced to 
encounter him. Iloomayoon had constructed a bridge of boats 
across the Ganges, over which lie was allowed to pass his army 
without molestation. No sooner had he done so, however, 
than he was attacked by Sliere Khan on May JO, and sustained 
an irreparable defeat. Jlis army was driven back upon the 
bridge and into the river, where it perished for the most part ; 
and Iloomayoon, whose horse was wounded, would have perished 
also, but for a eunuch, who guided an elephant on which the 
emperor had mounted, into the river and swam it across. Here, 
too, escape would have been impossible, for the elephant could 
not mount the steep hank on the other side ; but two soldiers, 
who saw what had happened, tied their turbans together, threw 
them to the emperor, and so drew' him to the shore. He was 
now' joined by his brothers Hindal and Aakari, and rallying a few 
troops, they made the host of their way back to Agra, whence, 
collecting sucli treasures and valuables as they could, the brothers 
pursued their route to Lahore, expecting that Kamran, who was 
there, w'ould enable them to hold their ground. In this, however, 
the emperor was mistaken ; for Kamran made peace with Shore 
Khan, by the cession of the Punjab, and retired to Kahool. 

Iloomayoon now proceed, d to Sinde, then in possession of 
Hoosein Arghoon ; and endeavoured to excite him to action in 
his behalf. Hut he was coldly received, and in the end opposed 
by this prince, who forced him to leave Sinde ; and in his ex- 
tremity, the emperor determined to cross the desert, and threw 
himself upon the protection of Mai l)eo, rajah of Joudpoor. The 
march was ono of misery and privation, many of his followers 
perished from thirst ; and when the unfortunate monarch reached 
Joudpoor, he found the rajah hostile to him, and was obliged once 
more to resume his wanderings in tho desert between that eitv 
and the Indus. It was a tract of burning sand, with hardly a 
break, unrelieved by tbe shade of a single tree, and almost desti- 
tute of water. Wherever there was any in tbe deep wells, a few 
houses liad-been built, generally fortified, and defended by a bold 
race of hereditary robbers and marauders. These people guarded 
their water with the utmost jealousy, resisted tbe attempts of the 
emperor’s escort to obtain it, and after sharp skirmishes in many 
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places, tlie unhappy fugitives were frequently driven off, and, 
already exhausted, had to struggle, as best they could, to another 
halting-place further on. In addition to the men, the horses, and 
a few camels, there was a crowd of helpless women, including 
the empress, then far advanced in pregnancy, and her attendants. 
After many weary marches, attended with the loss of numbers of 
their company by exhaustion, thirst, and fighting, they found 
themselves pursued by a body of the Joudpoor cavalry, from whom 
escape was impossible; hut they were not attacked, and it seemed 
the intention of their pursuers that they should perish in the 
waste ; for parties of horse preceded them, cutting off all access 
to water and provisions. Yet the emperor and his devoted fol- 
lowers struggled on, until, in final despair, they prepared them- 
selves for death. At this juncture, their pursuers appear to have 
been actuated by pity for their sufferings ; for the son of the rajah 
advanced with a flag of truce, and after upbraiding the emperor 
for a wanton invasion, as it was considered, of the country, and 
the slaughter of cattle, provided him with water and a few coarse 
provisions, and suffered him to depart. Amerkote, upon which 
place his final hope of deliverance rested, was, however, still far 
distant, and the horrors of the preceding part of this snd march 
weie almost exceeded before it was concluded; but finally the 
emperor, with but seven followers, arrived at the fortress, and 
obtained from its rajah, liana 1‘ersad, the hospitality and rest lu 
so deeply needed. Here too was born, on October ]4, 3542, the 
Prince Akbur, destined to become one of the most glorious 
monarchs that India ever possessed. 

From Amerkote, with the assistance of its rajah, Iloonmyoon 
made a fresh attempt to obtain a footing in Sinde. He was joine d 
by other Hindoo princes, and found himself at the head of 35,000 
horse ; but he made no progress against Iloosein Arghoon ; and 
Rami Persad, affronted by the conduct of some Moghuls, suddenly 
left Jlooniavoon’s camp, his example being followed by most tf 
the others. The contest with Iloosein Arghoon did not last long 
after this. Glad to be rid ol the emperor on any terms, he assisted 
him to proceed to Kandahar, and on July 1), 3548, Iloomayoon 
proceeded thither, all hope of re-establishing himself in India 
being for the present abandoned. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE AFOIIAX DYNASTY OF SOOK, 1540 TO 1545. 

After the flight of the Emperor Iloomnvoon from India, his suc- 
cessful rival, 8 here Shall Soor, succeeded him ; and established 
the seventh Afghan dynasty. Shere Shah was descended from a 
family of purely military adventurers. His grandfather, Ibrahim 
Ivlum Soor, a member of the Afghan tribe of that name, belonged 
to the town of Kbh, in the province of Peshawur; and on the 
accession of King Rheilole Jaxlv, came to Delily in search of em- 
ployment. The Soor family claimed descent from the princes of 
(Ihoor, one of whom, Mahomed Soor, settled among the Afghans 
of Kbh, married the daughter of a chieftain, and transmitted his 
name to his posterity. The Soor tribe were tlms distinguished as 
illustrious from the other Afghans of the country. Ibrahim Soor 
did not enter the royal service of 1) lily ; he was employed by 
dumal Khan, a nobleman of distinction, who, being afterwards 
appointed governor of J non poor, in Bengal, took llussun, the son 
of Ibrahim Soor, with hint, conferred upon him the command of 
500 horse, and granted estates for their maintenance. This person 
had eight sons, the two elder of whom, Forced and Nizam, were 
legitimate ; but they seem to have been neglected ami ill-treated, 
and Eureed left his father, and entered the service of Junnil Khan, 
as a private soldier, llis father wrote for him to he sent back 
4 for bis education ; ’ but the young man could not be persuaded to 
return home, and applied himself diligently to study. 

After the lapse of several years, llussun Soor visited Junial 
Khan at Joonpoor, and being reconciled to his son Eureed, now 
made over to him the management of the family estate, which be 
conducted with great success: but he was eventually displaced by 
liis father, at the instance of a favourite concubine, in favour of 
one of her suns, Sooliman. Eureed then left Bengal, and proceeded 
to Agra, where betook service with Doulut Khan Body, a relative 
of the king, Ibrahim Lodv, who endeavoured to interest the king 
in favour of his protege ; but failing in this,' Eureed made no 
other effort to disturb bis father's arrangements, and on his 
death was recognised as his heir, and received the royal confirma- 
tion of the family estates. He was not opposed by Sooliman, who 
retired to the court of Mahomed Khan Soor, a distant relative, 
now governor of Joonpoor, who seems to have endeavoured to 
make an arrangement between the brothers, and was preparing to 
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enforce his award, when Ibrahim Body, the king, fell in battle, 
niul was succeeded by the Emperor Babur. 

Fureed Soor would have been unable to resist the combination 
Against him, but for the protection of Mahomed Shah Lohunv, 
who had assumed independence in Behar. On one occasion, during 
a hunting party, Fureed slew a tiger with a single blow of his 
sabre, and received on the spot the title of Shore Khan, by which 
he was ever afterwards distinguished, and was also appointed 
tutor to the king’s son. This did not, however, preserve him from 
the efforts of the family combination against him ; and eventually 
Mahomed Khan Soor, taking advantage of his temporary absence, 
sent a force into the district, and placed Sooliman and his brother 
Ahmed in possession of the family estate. Shdre Khan took 
refuge with the governor of Kuna, and obtained from him a body 
of troops to recover his territories, in the name of the new Em- 
peror Babur. In this he was perfectly successful ; and he re- 
covered also other districts in the emperor’s name, besides his 
own, obliging Mahomed Khan Soor to fly. Shore Khan thus 
became locally very powerful; but he recalled Mahomed Khan 
Soor, and generously put him in re -possession of his estate, thus 
converting his greatest foe into his warmest friend. Shdre Khan 
had doubtless thus early perceived the necessity of strengthening 
the Afghan party in Bengal to the utmost of his power. Having 
thus settled his Bengal affairs, Shere Khan returned to Kuna, and 
accompanied his friend the governor on a visit to the Emperor 
Babur’s camp. 

Here he seems to have first conceived the possibility of recover- 
ing the throne of Dehlv for the Afghan race. He said to a 
friend one day, ‘ that he thought it would be no difficult matter 
to drive those foreigners, the Moghuls, out of the country. If the 
Afghans, who were now at enmity among themselves, could be 
brought to unite, the work might be effected ; and should fortune 
ev.,r favour him, he imagined himself equal to the task.’ Ferishta 
gives also a characteristic anecdote of Shore Khan. He was 
seated one day at dinner in the emperor* s tent, when solid dishes 
of meat were before him, and he had only a spoon. His call for a 
knife was not attended to, and drawing his dagger, he cut up 
what lie needed, and made a hearty meal. The emperor, who 
had been -watching his guest, turned to ihe steward of the house- 
hold and said, ‘This Afghan is not to be disconcerted with trilies, 
he may come to be a great man yet.’ Shdre Khan was peril tip? 
sensible of the imprudence of his conduct, for he loft the. 
emperor’s camp suddenly, on pretence that his estate had been 
attacked, and proceeded to King Mahomed Shah Lolianv, with 
whom he became an especial favourite ; and it is evident that the 
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manner and society of his own countrymen, the Afghans, were 
more acceptable to him than those of the court of the Moghul 
emperor. 

Not long afterwards, King Mahomed Shah Lohany died, leaving 
a son — a minor; and his wife, the Sooltana Ladoo, as regent. 
Shere Khan acted as her minister; and, on the lady's death, 
succeeded to the chief power in the State, which was increased by 
a decisive victory obtained over the forces of the King of Bengal. 
It would appear as though it were impossible for any Afghan to 
endure the success or prosperity of another, and this national 
failing had proved the ruin of their several royal dynasties. 
Although Slid re Khan’s government of the .loonpoor State had 
been singularly beneficial and successful, bis countrymen urged 
the young king, Julal Khan, to fly to the King of Bengal, 
already smarting under Shore Klian’s defeat, and secure bis aid in 
driving the minister from bis position. Shore Khan could only 
protest his fidelity; but this had no effect, for the young king 
threw himself upon the protection of Mahmood Shah Boorby of 
Bengal, who, believing his statements, dispatched a large army 
against Shdre Khan. This, however, like the former, was utterly 
routed, with the loss of its guns and elephants, by Shdrc Khan in 
person ; and tin* young king, who had been present with it, again tied 
to Bengal, and made no further attempt to recover his kingdom. 

This event materially increased Shere Khan’s reputation, and 
also his actual power. lie had now no rival in Behar, and bv his 
marriage with Ludoo Mullika, the beautiful widow of Taj Khan, 
late governor of the fort of Chunar, secured that strong fort and 
its dependencies ; while, about the same time, the successes of 
Mahomed Shah Body against the Moghuls had secured Joonpoor 
and its dependencies, as far as Manukpoor, to the Afghans. This 
powerful Afghan confederacy did not, as has been already related 
in the life of the Kmperor Hoonmyoon, escape notice ; and 
lloomayoon marched against them from Kalinjer, which he was 
besieging. Whether from pique against Mahomed Shah Body, 
or from a conviction that the proper time bad not yet arrived, 
Shore Khan withdrew his forces from his ally, and an easy 
victory over him was obtained by the Mogliuls. The Emperor 
IBiomayoon, who had supposed Shere Khan to be in bis interest, 
now sent an officer — Hindoo Beg — to request* the surrender of 
Chunar. This, however, being refused, the emperor proceeded in 
person to attack it, when Shdre Khan protested his loyalty, and 
offered to send his son with 600 horse to serve in the royal army. 
These terms were accepted; Chunar was secured by a royal 
grant, and while the emperor was employed against Guzerat, 
SiitSre Khan, joined by his sou from the emperor’s camp, reduced 
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the whole of Delmr, and afterwards Bengal. Shore Khan had 
now completely thrown oft’ the mask; and on the emperor’s return 
from Guzorat, lie besieged Ohunar, which was taken, after a de- 
fence of six months, forced the pass of Gnrli v, and entered Bengal. 
Shore Khan was, however, in nowise dismayed. As Chunar had 
been captured, what lie most needed was a safe place for his 
family, and where his treasure could be protected; and he proposed 
to Ilurree Krishn, a Hindoo chief who held possession of the im- 
pregnable fort of I* hot as, to admit him. The Hindoo, trusting to 
possess himself of Sliere Khan's valuables, gave a ready assent, 
Hut Sh£re Khan bad determined upon ejecting the Hindoo, and 
establishing a garrison of his own in the place. This was accom- 
plished by sending a number of armed men in covered litters into 
the fort, as had been done in the case of the capture of Aseergurli 
bv the King of Khandesh ; and, after a short struggle, Ilurree 
Krishn fled. Sliere Khan, who was not far off, now took possession 
of Rliotas, established a strong garrison in it, and was free to pro- 
secute the campaign against the emperor, now engaged at Hour, in 
Bengal. He, therefore, took up a position which he knew the royal 
army must pass on its way back to Agra., where the rebellion of 
Hind til Mirzahad rendered the emperor’s presence indispensable ; 
and the emperor’s entire defeat has been already recorded. Sliere 
Khan might have pursued the emperor with success, but o,()00 
Moghul horse bad been left in Hour, and this force was attacked 
without delay, and eventually routed, with the loss of its general. 

Shore Khan now considered it a fitting period to assume tin* 


title of king, and he was crowned in loHH ; and in the 

RIu'to Khan 

Hoov. kinjuc <>f next year, marched to meet the Kmperor Hoomayoon, 
who was ad valuing from Agra at the head of 100,000 


men. The engagement, which ensued, and which decided the fate. 


of the empire of India for the time, lias been already related in the 


first reign of Hoomayoon. The emperor was pursued to Agra, 
and through the Punjab, by Shore Khan; who, having laid the 


foundations of a new Photas, and appointed his faithful and able 


general, Kliowas Khan, as viceroy of the province, returned to 
Agra. Here be beard of a new attempt, to create a kingdom in 
Bengal by Khizr Khan, whom lie had left as viceroy, and lie 


proceeded thither, suppressed the rebellion, and divided the 
territory into provinces. In lo42 the emperor, as he was now 
styled, took the field on a campaign against the always rebellious 
Hindoo States of Central India. Gwalior was taken, as also 
Kuntunbliore; and on his return to Agra, Sliere Khan applied 
himself diligently to the civil administration of the kingdom. In 
B>4d be again took up arms against the Hindoos. Baiseen was 
invested, and after a gallant defence* the garrison surrendered on 
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condition of retaining their arms and property. One of the holy 
men attached to the emperor, however, decided that no faith 
could be kept with infidels, and Slu^re Khan directed the Hindoos 
to be attacked. None escaped this massacre, which appears to 
have been revolting even to the Mahomedans employed in it, 
though their loss was very severe. After a brief rest, Marwar was 
invaded from Agra: and the emperor, finding how resolutely he 
was opposed by the Rajpoots, contrived, by means of a forged 
letter, to excite dissension and mutual suspicion among them.' 
But while Mai Deo, prince of the country, retreated, Koonbhn, 
one of his chieftains, discovered the deception; and being unable 
to ' convince Mai Deo of his error,’ determined to subdue Siiere 
Shah with his own tribe, or in any ease to remove the stain upon 
their reputation. Shore Shah had 80,000 men in the field, 
Koonbha only 12,000; yet such was the fury of the Rajpoots’ 
attack, that the emperor would have been defeated, but for the 
opportune arrival of a reinforcement, at the head of which lie 
charged the Rajpoots, broke them, and slew the greater part of 
them. In allusion to tin* poverty of the country, and the bravery 
of it people, ‘ he had nearly, ’ he said, ' lost the empire of India for 
a handful of millet.’ (’hittore surrendered, and the emperer 
advanced to Rimtunbhore, where lie established his son Adil 
Khan. Tim ltajah of Kalinjer was next summoned, but he had 
heard of the emperor’s treachery to the garrison of Raiseen, and 
refused to surrender. His fort, too, was one of the very strongest 
in India. The emperor invested it, and the siege had made much 
progress, when a shell burst in the battery, where the emperor 
was standing, blew up the magazine, and with it himself and 
many of his otliccrs. He survived, however, till the s , 
e\ ening, though in great agony; and when he heard dus * 15i: ’- 
tliat the fort had been taken by assault, he cried out, 'Thanks 
be to Almighty (iod ! ' and expired. This event occurred on May 
22, Li lf). 

The emperor had reigned about five years, and had, notwith- 
standing his wars, done more for his country than most of his pre- 
decessors. lb‘ had built caravanserais, and dug wells — one at every 
two miles — from Soonargaum, in Bengal, to the Indus. lie had 
erected mosques on the highways, and travellers were entertained 
at every stage at the public expense. Fruit-trees were planted 
along the lines of road, and horse-posts established for the public 
convenience. It is impossible to say what, reforms might not have 
followed in the general administration, but for the emperor’s death, 
in, as it may bo said, the prime of his life. He had thoroughly 
effected what he had believed and declared to be possible — the 
expulsion of the Moghuls — and he had no rival in Northern lnui». 
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In comparison with most of the Afghan monarchs of India, the 
character of Shtire Shah takes a high rank ; nor is there any stain 
of the national cruelty attached to it, except in the instance ot the 
massacre of the brave garrison of Raiseen. Shore Shah s subjects 
in Bengal were for by far the most part Hindoos. \ et ho lmd 
governed them without anv display of bigotry, which renders the 
event at Raiseen the more inexplicable. Stratagem, however, was 
a national characteristic, and was exhibited in aremarhahle manner 
(in the capture of the stronghold of Rhotos. As a general. Slid re 
Khan takes a very high rank among Indian commanders. Ilia 
military operations against the Emperor Hoomayoon, oil both 
occasions of invasion of Bengal, were directed by great skill in 
strategy; and the combination of liis comparatively weak forces 
against the flower of the Moghul army, hitherto unchecked, and 
the personal bravery by which they were directed, met with 
deserved success. There is no instance in the attainment of empire 
bv military adventurers in India, which can be compared with that 
**f Shore Shah Soar. From a private soldier, he had raised him- 
►elf. in comparatively few years, to the rank in which lie died, and 
that too without any of those crimes of murder or assassination 
which were the characteristics of his predecessors ; and from his 
antecedents, had his life been spared, there is every reason to think 
that India might have enjoyed the effects of a firm and beneficent 
reign. Shere Shah’s remains were carried to Sasseram, his family 
estate in Bolmr, and interred in the noble mausoleum there, which 
is still perfect. Surrounded by a reservoir of water, a mile in 
circumference, it is one of the noblest specimens of Afghan archi- 
tecture in Bengal. 


(’HARTER V. 

or TTTE dynasty of soon ( concluded ), 15 in TO 1555. 

Sh£ke Siiah Soon left two sons — Adil Khan and Julal Khan — and 
had appointed the elder to be his successor; but the officers of the 
army, with whom Julal Khan was most popular, elected him to he 
emperor, and ho was crowned in the fortress of Kalin jer, on May 
25, 1515, three days after his father’s death, under the title of 
„ . Islam Shah, or more familiarly, Sulim Shah, by which 

s ..cyL-mperor he is best known. He wrote, however, to bis brother, 
Adil Khan, then at Runtunbliore, to meet him at Agra, 
declaring that he bad only taken up the authority as emperor till 
he should arrive ; but near Agra he was met by Khowas Khan, the 
commander of all the forces, who had hastened from the RunjAb 
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©n receiving news of SlnSre Shah’s death, ard who again caused lii in 
to be solemnly crowned, amidst the rejoicings of the army and the 
people. Sulim then renewed his invitation to his brother, and at 
his request deputed four oflicers whom he, had named to escort 
him. 'J’lie brothers met in a hunting-party near Futtehpoor Sikrv, 
with much apparently real affection, anil returned together to Agra, 
where Sulim attempted to seat his brother on the throne: hut Adil 
Khan, by nature timid and indolent, well knowing also how little 
he bail t.o expect, from the nobles of the court, declined the honour,* 
and leading forward Sulim Shah, placed him on the royal seat and 
saluted him, at the same time publicly disclaiming his birthright. 
He only stipulated for an estate ; and being offered his choice, 
select (a! Hvana, in Kajpootana. It would seem that the emperor 
would, on that occasion, have seized and imprisoned his brother, 
but for Adil Khan’s conduct; but his suspicions remained, and two 
months afterwards he despatched a cumuli, with a pair of golden 
fetters, to bring Adil Khan to Agra. Of this intention Adil Khan 
had received intelligence, and he tied to K ho was Khan, in whom, !o 
his father’s most trusted friend, and a party to the settlement made 
at Agra, he had most reliance. Khowas Khan, shocked by Sulim 
Shah’s perfidy, at once rebelled; and, aided bv a number of the 
officers of the army, marched upon Agra. Sulim Shah was by no 
means prepared for such vigorous proceedings, and would have tied to 
Chunar; but being encouraged to try the event of a battle, marched 
out his troops, and attacked Khowas Khan, who was defeated. 
The Prince Adil Khan now fled to Patna: but disappeared soon 
afterwards, and was ne\er traced. The insurgent chiefs protracted 
their rebellion, and retired to the Punjab, where they were finally 
easily defeated at Urn bulla. Khowas Khan had, however, with- 
drawn from them on the eve of the action ; and had lie thrown 
himself on the emperor’s mercy, would in all probability have been 
pardoned : instead of which, he wandered from place to place, till, 
in the year loot), he was put to death by Taj Khan, the governor 
of Sumbhul, with whom he was residing, llis remains were taken 
to Hehly and interred there, and such was the veneration in which 
his character had been held, that Ferishta informs us his tomb 
was considered sacred, and prayers were offered there, as to a saint, 
by all classes of suppliants. # 

Sulim Shah Boor lived till 1553, when he died of a painful 
disorder which had long alliicted him. He had reigned 
abouteight years. Like his father, in whose campaigns <ik*h, 
he had always taken an active part, lie was a brave 1j53 ‘ 
soldier, and in other respects followed his example in time of 
peace. He built intermediate post-houses between those of his 
father, on the road from Bengal to the Indus, and maintained an 
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excellent police. In his general conduct he was spirited and ener- 
getic ; and it is related of him, that when having leeches applied to 
him, he received news that the King of Kabool had crossed the 
f ndus; he immediately started from his bed, ordered out his 
army, and had marched six miles before evening. As the gun- 
bullocks were at a distance grazing, he caused the field-artillery 
to be dragged by men as far as Lahore. This alarm, however, 
proved to he unfounded, and the emperor retinal to Gwalior, 
t where lie died. It is remarkable that Mahmood Shah, king of 
Guzerat, and Boorhan Nizam Shah, of Ahmednugger, died in the 
same year. 

Sulim Shah Soor had married his cousin lVehee live, the 
daughter of Nizam Khan Soor, and had bv her one son, tin 1 IVinee 
Leroze, who, at his father’s death, was twelve years old. Kerishta 
relates flint the emperor had frequently warned his wile of her 
brother, Molmriz Khan; and asked her, if she wished to preserve 
her child, to consent to his execution, ‘ for she might rely upon 
his putting his nephew to death.’ Ileehee live, would not, how- 
ever, consent. The event proved that the emperor’s suspicion was 
not without foundation; for, on the third day after his death, 
Mobariz Khan entered the females’ apartments, and tearing the 
young prince from the arms of his mother, slew him with his own 
hand. J le then caused himself to be clowned under the title of 
Mahomed Shah Soor, to which the appellation of A Gil y 
was added commonly, and by which ho is distin- 
(vni.s, i guishod. 

Mahomed Shah was a profligate libertine, addicted to tbo lowest 
company. lit; could neither read nor write, and he began to confer 
the highest dignities of the State upon his low-born companions, 
lie selected Ilemoo, originally a Hindoo shopkeeper, and a man 
of much spirit aud cleverness, who had been made superintendent 
of the markels by the late emperor, to he his minister, whieh 
gave dire offence to the proud Afghans of the court. Ilemoo, 
however, did good service to his master, and was faithful to him 
to the last. It is impossible to conceive a court more profligate 
or disgraceful than that of Mahomed Shah Soor, who flung nwav 
his treasures, even in the streets, shooting golden arrows among 
the populace for his amusement. Brawls among the rough Af- 
ghan chiefs, even in*the royal presence, were common ; and one of 
them resulted in a rebellion which obliged the emperor to take 
the field for its suppression. Ibrahim Khan Soor, his brother-in- 
law, was also a cause of anxiety. An attempt to seize him dro\ e 
that person into rebellion, in which lie was very successful. He 
seized Dehly, and declared himself king, and proceeding to Agra, 
reduced the country about that city to some distance. During 
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these proceedings, Mahomed Shah Adily was at (Jhuuar, and 
from thence made a fee, hie attempt to suppress the usurpation. lie 
Found, however, that Ibrahim Khan was too strongly supported : 
and returning to (Jhuuar, contented himself with the sovereignty of 
the eastern provinces. The empire was thus, for the present, divided 
into two portions. Meanwhile another strange revolution was in 
progress. Ahmed Khan, another nephew of the late Shore Shah, 
and brother-in-law of Mahomed Shah Adily, was in the Punjab; 
and with the aid of some chiefs and nobles there, assumed the title • 
of Sikunder Shah Soor, with ro'al stale, and marched upon Agra at 
the head of 1 '2,000 cavalry. Ibrahim Khan opposed him with a 
magnificent army of 70,000 cavalry, splendidly equipped: 200 of 
its officers possessed tents lined with velvet, and the gorgeous 
lent- equipage of the king' himself had never been equalled. Uefore 
this imposing host Sikunder Shah’s resolution failed lor a time, 
and he made overtures for peace ; hut these were rejected, and 
he was attacked with impetuosity by Ibrahim’s whole army. Fart 
of his own was at once broken, but with a reserve he charged his 
adversary at a judicious moment, axid completely defeated him. 
Ibrahim Klnin lied, and the conqueror took possession of the 
capital ; but he was not long aide to enjoy his oood fortune ; 
the Emperor Iloomavoon was returning to India, and was to he 
opposed at all hazards. 

Slaving been defeated by Sikunder, Ibrahim Khan lied to Kalpy. 
Here lie was met, bv I lemon, on the part of Mahomed Shah Adily, 
with a line army, which had been collected at Hhunar, to reconquer 
the western pro\inees. With this, 1 lemon defeated Ihralii in Khan, 
and pairs ued him to I >vana, which he besieged. Hut Mahomed 
Shall Soor of Bengal now appeared in the field against Mahomed 
Shah Adilv, and lldmoo was recalled; when Ibrahim Khan fell 
upon his rear during the march, and was badly defeated. Ibrahim 
afterwards became chief of the Afghans of Mecana ; hut lie con- 
tinued restless till the end of his life, and was executed at Orissa, 
bv one of the Emperor Akhur’s generals, in lf>G7. After his recal 
from Byana, Ildmoo followed Mahomed Shah Soor into Birndel- 
kund : and, in an action which ensued at the village of (Jhuppur- 
gu tin, the Bengal king was defeated and slain. Ilemoo was dis- 
patched to Agra to oppose the Emperor Iloomavoon, and recovered 
both Agra and Dehly from the Moghuls; but be was finally 
defeated by Beiram Khan, the general of the Emperor Akbur, and 
executed, as will he hereafter related, lie had been the main stay 
of Mahomed Shah Adily : and after his death the fortunes of that 
king declined, and he was eventually killed in a battle with the 
Km of Mahomed Shah Boorbv, of Bengal. 

The reign of Sikunder Shah proved to be a very brief one. 
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Ho had been promised support by the Afghan chiefs ; but no 
sooner had they placed him on the throne of Pehlv (loo4), than 
they fell to quarrelling among themselves for honours and estates ; 
and, as Ferishta writes, k the flames of discord were rekindled, 
and blazed fiercer than ever.’ No one, in fact, seems to have 
been able to control these fiery and unstable Afghan chiefs but 
a man like Shere Shah Soor, with an indomitable will and iron 
hand j and Sikunder Shah, though a brave soldier, had neither. 
t» The army he sent to oppose Iloomavoon was defeated ; and leading 
a second himself, he was beaten near Sirhind by Beiram Khan and 
the young Prince Akbur. Sikunder lied into the mountains, and 
continued a desultory contest against the Moghuls, which will 
he noticed in its proper place, until lie was suffered to return to 
Bengal, where he rvifrnrd for some years; hut the date of bn 
death is not mentioned. With him the troubled reigns of the 
. s oor dynasty ceased, and the family itself most probably became 
extinct, as it never afterwards rose to notice. The Emperor Jlooiiiu- 
voon had entered India in triumph : and it may well be supposed 
that the people, again weary of the rude and faithless Patiins, so 
long alike untrue to them and to each other, wore content to 
expect better times from a new foreign dynasty, or to witness, with 
apathy, a fresh contest for superiority. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE SECOND TtEIGN OF DOGMA YOON, AN I) K E-EST A TILTS HM EN T OF 
THE MOGHUL DYNASTY, lood TO ldd(). 

The circumstances connected with the Emperor Hoomayoon’s ox- 
pulsion from India have been already narrated in Chap. III. of this 
Book, and it is unnecessary to make further reference to them. He 
proceeded from Sinde to the Persian court of King Thamasp, ami 
was hospitably received ; but was perhaps at one time in some 
danger, owing to a desire on the part of King Thamasp to induce 
nr compel his guest to adopt the Sheea doctrines, which he himself 
professed, and to introduce them into India, should he become 
repossessed of his authority there. In spite, however, of some 
eccentricity on the part of the Persian king, he eventually 
rendered Hoorn ay oon material assistance in furnishing 14,000 
horse, under the command of his son, to aid the emperor’s designs ; 
while, on the other hand, the equivalent given was the cession of 
the province of Kandahar, if it could be recovered from the 
Prince Kamran, who now reigned at Kabool. With his Persian 
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allies, Hoomayoon appeared before Kandahar, in March 1/34“. 
The place was held by Mirza Ask ary, oil the part of Kamriin, and 
made a brave resistance for six months: when, from want of pro- 
visions, it was surrendered, and the Persian prince put in posses- 
sion of it. So far Hoomayoon had performed his promises; but 
there seemed little hope of further co-operation on the part of 
his allies, and Hoomayoon marched towards Kabool, intending to 
treat with his brother Jvamran. Py the way, however, news of 
the death of the Persian prince reached him, and lie returned to * 
Kandahar, gained possession of the fort by a stratagem, and ex- 
pelled the Persian garrison, which retreated into Persia. Having 
thus secured a strong footing in the country, Hoomayoon, en- 
couraged by the accounts he heard of his brother Kamran's un- 
popularity, marched upon Kabool, and on the road was joined bv 
Ids brother Hindal, and great numbers of disaffected persons of 
rank; and the invasion was so formidable, that Jvamran, unable 
to attempt resistance, fled towards Sinde, pursued by Hindal, 
while Hoomayoon, on October 2, lo Id, entered the city in 
triumph. Here he had the happiness of being reunited to his 
beautiful wife and Ids son Akbur, now three years old ; and as he 
took up the boy in his arms, writes Perish tn, he cried, ‘Joseph by 
his envious brethren was cast into a well, hut he was eventually 
exulted by Providence, a.<f thou shaltbe, to the summit of glory ! ’ 
It might he supposed that Hoomayoon would now have turned 
his arms against India; hut news of the death of Shdre Khan Soor 
did not reach him till some time afterwards. His successor, Sulim 
Shah Soor, was strong and popular; and Hoomayoon, therefore, 
proceeded against Puduksluin, the a Hairs of which had fallen 
into much disorder. During his absence, Jvamran, who had been 
ill received in Sinde, and was wandering about Afghanistan, 
contrived to surprise Kabool ; but he was unable to retain it. 
Hoomayoon hurried hack from Pudukshdn, defeated several de- 
tached parties of Kamran’s troops, and finally invested the city ; 
which, after committing many cruel acts, Jvamran evacuated, and 
fled to the hills, and eventually to j'»alkh, where he received 
assistance by which he was enabled to repossess himself of Piiduk- 
slian. The contest between the brothers now continued, 
lloomnyoon’s attempt to expel Kiimmn from Pudukshan in loot) 
was not successful ; oil the contrary, he had*a narrow escape of 
his life, and was obliged to fly, only eleven attendants remaining 
with him ; but, in the succeeding year, he recovered the power he 
had lost, and Kamran became a fugitive among the wild Afghan 
tribes which inhabited the mountains between Kabool and the 
Punjab. Here also he was pursued by Hoomayoon, and in a 
night attack upon his camp, November JO, 1501, the Prince 
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Ilindal was killed. Hoomayoon liad latterly loved his brother, 
who, by his good faith and bravery iu the held, had redeemed 
his former errors, and was much afflicted at his loss; he now 
married Kuzeea Sooltana, Ilindal’s only child, to his son Akbur, 
and settled upon them the wealth Hindal had accumulated. 
Kamran received no encouragement from Sulim Shah Soor to 
come to his com-!, and led a wild life among' the (dukkurs and 
other hill-tribes of the Punjab borders. At length, in ] 55'J, he 
• was seized and made over to Hoomayoon by the chief of the 
Hukkurs. It was the opinion of the Moghul otlicers of State, 
that Kamran should be at once executed for his crimes; but this 
sentence was commuted by Hoomayoon into loss of sight, which 
was carried out. Some days afterwards, Hoomayoon went to 
see him, and Kamran rising, advanced a few steps and said, ‘The 
glory of the king will not be diminished by visiting the unfortu- 
nate ; ’ and Forishta adds, that Hoomayoon burst into tears, and 
wept bitterly. Mr. Klphinstone, Hook vii. p. 175, vol. vi., gives 
a detailed account of the whole event from I loomavoon’s biogra- 
pher; from which, as well as from Forishta, it mav be inferred 
that the emperor, while lie had wived his brother’s life, could not 
defend him from the only other alternative of State punishment. 
Kiininm dies, Faniraii asked to be allowed to proceed to Mecca, 
which was granted ; but lie got no further than Sinde, 
where he died in 1550. 

Hoomavoon was now the undisputed ruler of all the Moglml 
territory in Afghanistan, and was free to commence his operations 
against India. The time was singularly propitious: a civil war wan 
raging in India between the several representatives of the family 
of Soor, and the people were weary of the race. Hoomavoon’s 
friends at Agra and Dehly wrote beseeching him to come to them ; 
but he hesitated, as indeed was natural, considering the immense 
hazard of the stake. On the one band, India might not receive 
him, and a common danger might unite the whole of the Soor 
family and Fata ns against him ; on the other, Ins ever restless 
Afghan subjects might br“ak into rebellion. In bis perplexity, a 
courtier suggested an old method of divination ; which was, to send 
three messengers in different directions, to return with the names of 
the first person thcjynet; and this was put to the test. The. first who 
returned had met a man named ‘ Doulut,’ or empire ; the second 
one named *Moorad,’ or good fortune ; the third, a villager named 
‘Saadut,’or the object of desire. Thus, according to the native 
historian — and his anecdote bears the impress of truth — the omens 
were declared propitious: and no delay was made. Hoomayoon 
could only assemble 15,000 horse, but they were veteran troops, 
arid with them he marched from Ktibool, in December 1554. At 
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Peshawar Ik; was joined by bis son Akbur, and ]jis friend and 
general, Beiruin Khan, with a select body of veterans from Gliuznv 
and Kandahar. It is worthy of remark, that the emperor, in the 
previous war, bad despatched his son Akbur to his government of 
Gliuzny : and it was doubtless in this early training- in public business, 
that his strength of character was developed. No opposition to 
the M oghuls was made by the Butan viceroy of the Punjab, Tartar 
Khan, The fort of Bliotas was abandoned, and Hoomayoon 
entered Lahore without opposition. Here he halted to make 
some necessary arrangements in the country, sending on Beiram 
Khan in advance, with the Prince Akbur toeheck Sikunder Shah’s 
army, which was advancing under Tartar Khan. Beiram Khan 
however did not hesitate to engage it, and defeated it at Macliv- 
wara, near Sirhind, with the loss of elephants and baggnige ; while 
he sent out detachments which occupied the country nearly as far 
nit Behly. The resources of Sikunder Shah Sour were not, how- 
ever, exhausted. On the defeat of Tartar Khan, he advanced in 
turn at the head of 80,000 men and a large train of artillery. 
Beiram Khan was too weak to oppose this host, but lie wrote 
urgently to Hoomayoon to join him, and the emperor did not 
delay. On the morning of June 18, lodo, a memorable date in 
India, as well as in Europe in alter years, as the young prince Akbur 
was inspecting the outposfs, the Afghans under Sikunder Shalt 
drew up and offered battle, and it was not declined. The contest 
raged for some time very hotly, the emperor, his noble son Akbur, 
and Beiram Khan being in the thickest of the light : but the 
"Moghuls, led by their young prince, were irresistible : the Patau 
army \\ as defeated with immense slaughter, and Sikunder Shalt 
tied to the hills. This victory once more decided the fate of the 
empire of India, and established a dynasty, which of all those 
heretofore existent, was to prove the most glorious and enduring. 
Behly and Agra were successively taken possession of by an 
advanced force, and in the month of July the Emperor Hoomayoon 
re-entered Behly after an absence of fifteen years of Honiuaynon 
much vicissitude of fortune. Some revolts of minor .'.inly 
character wen' summarily repressed, and the emperor 1:>5r ‘- 
was engaged in the general pnciiieation of the country, when he 
met his death by a strange and untimely accident. On the evening 
of January 21, LV>f\ he was walking on the terrace of the library 
at Behly, when, in the act of descending the steps to go to the 
evening prayer, the muezzin of the mosque announced the hour in 
the usual manner. Pausing to repeat the creed, the emperor sat 
down till the invocation to prayer was finished, and to assist hims^lll 
to rise, made use of a printed stall" he usually carried. This slipper! 
on the marble pavement, and lie fell over the parapet into the 
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(*mrt below. He was taken up, and put to bed ; but the injuries 
he lmd received were mortal, and lie expired after some days of 
Buffering on January 25, 155(5. He was fifty-one years ii, mnin yi>.iu 
of age, and had reigned in India and Ivabool for twenty- dU!S ’ 15M * 
five years. 

AVith many weaknesses, the character of iroomayoon was yet 
noble and interesting. With greater firmness he might have 
preserved his empire against Shore Shall Soor; but in his youth, 
though personally very brave, lie was a bad general, and bis 
adversary was one of the best India bad yet produced. It must be 
remembered also, that the Moghuls wen* as yet foreigners in India, 
and were far from popular. To the Hindoos indeed it might have 
mattered little whether Moghul or Patau was in the ascendant ; but 
the native Maliomedaiis were of the hitter party, and had attained 
under it power and wealth ; the Moghuls were hereditary enemies 
of long standing, and it was only a natural consequence that when 
the first flush of lkbur’s conquest was past, the local Mahomcdan 
party should have rallied under a vigorous leader, and thus they may 
have obtained the sympathy and assistance of the Hindoos, if the 
first reign of iloomayoon had been one of rest and peace, it is 
probable India would have prospered greatly under his mild and 
tolerant government. As it was, the reigns of Shere Shall and 
Sulim Shall Soor were exceptions to the Patau or Afghan rule, 
and left little to be desired as to the well-being of the people : but 
in Mahomed Shall Soor Ailily, the worst features of the Patau 
domination were resumed, civil war among tin* members of the 
family was desolating the country, and the well-timed advance of 
Iloomayoon was productive of general relief and ponce. It is 
impossible not to sympathise with Iloomayoon in his early mis- 
fortunes, in his miserable wanderings in the desert, his struggles in 
Sinde, and his personal sufferings : nor to follow his variations of 
fortune at Kabool without interest; and the truthful memoirs of 
Jus servaut Jouhur, exhibit him iu all the conditions of his life as 
a simple, genial, good-humoured mail, inferior in capacity to his 
great father Babur, but with a deep, fond love for his wife and 
child, so rare among eastern princes. Charitable and munificent, 
kind and courteous to all around him, and a pleasant companion, 
Iloomayoon’s character is not tainted bv crime; and the sorest test 
he was ever put to, was the blinding of his brother Kamran, to 
save him from death. Passionately fond, as be was, of his liny 
Akbur, yet when lie was only ten years old his father at once 
pushed him into public life at (lliuznv ; and before he was thirteen 
lie was lighting with his father and his gallant tutor and general, 
Beiram Khan, in the fierce battles with the Patans of Sikunder 
Shah, which were to decide bis future glorious empire of India. To 
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the memory of his father, bo deeply venerated, Akbnr afterwards 
raised a splendid mausoleum of marble, which is still perfect; and 
it was from this building that the last royal representative of the 
family was led prisoner after the capture of Dehly, in 1857, and 
where his two sons were shot in its precincts. 


CHAPTER \ll. 

OF T1IE KEIG.V OF THE EMTEKOR ATCUTTR, 1550 TO 1558. 

The Emperor Akbur was not at Dehly at the period of his father’s 
death He was employed with his tutor, Beiram Khan, in the 
Punjab; and when the news reached him at Kullanoor, he was at 
onee raised to the throne, on February 15, 1550. Dorn on October 
14, 1542, Akbur was thirteen years and three months old, or, ac- 
cording to Mahomedan reckoning, thirteen years and nine months, 
when he began his glorious and eventful reign ; and in regard to 
his tender years and early strength of character, has only one 
competitor in Indian history, Ismail Adil Shah of Beejapoor, who, 
in his more limited sphere, was equally distinguished. The life 
and character of Akbur if re so remarkable, and his reign so il- 
luHrious, that lie became the subject of complete biographies and 
histories, by native authors of high reputation ; while the records 
of the English Embassies, and the residence at Agra of Europeans 
of diiferciit nations, in considerable numbers, give undoubted con- 
firmation on many points, which were entirely wanting in regard 
to many former monarchs of India 

It will have been seen by the previous narrative, that, as yet, 
public affairs in Northern and Eastern India were by no means 
nettled. Sikunder Shah Soor, though defeated, was still in the 
field, at the head of some of the best of the old Patau chivalry. 
In the eastern provinces, the Patans still held royal power; and 
Mahomed Soor Adily, with his followers and clansmen, was a 
formidable antagonist. The Rajpoots and Hindoos of Central 
India lmd as yet made no declaration, either of adherence to the 
old Mahomedan party, or the recognition of the new : and while 
many new estates and dignities had been granted by lloomayoon 
to those who had served him best, the estates and allowances of 
the nobles and o dicers of the Patau court were as yet unconfirmed. 
It is almost impossible to conceive the existence of elements more 
profoundly disturbing or difficult to deal with; and to increase the 
embarrassment, the Moghul force in the country was singularly 
small, and may not at this period, even with reinforcements from 
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Afghanistan, have exceeded 30,000 cavalry ; whereas, on the other 
hand, the united Patau clans could bring 100,000 into the field 
with ease ; and Kabnol and Kandahar, with Budukshan, ever 
restless and mutinous, were also to be controlled. Over this 
seething and unstable mass, a boy barely fourteen years of age, 
and his counsellors, inexperienced in Indian affairs, wen* to pre- 
side, and out of it to create one of tin* greatest, empires of the 
world. 

Akbiir immediately appointed his tutor and general, Peiram 
Khan Toorkoman, now raised to the dignity of Khan Khamin, 
or lord of lords, as his prime minister: and committed to him tin* 
general regulation of civil and military a Hairs in detail : hut, 
voting as lie was, and indeed from the very first, he never seems to 
have evaded the responsibility or the toil of 1 he authority in 
chief, to have been drawn out of it into the pleasures of youth, nr 
ever to have lost confidence in himself, lie might have estimated, 
by the letters of congratulation which reached him <>n his ac- 
cession, how slight was his hold on the country. Thev were 
those of liis own officers only; all else held aloof, apparently 
watching the issue of events; and so long- as Sikunder Shah Sour 
and Mahomed Shah Soor Adily were in the field, it i< easily to be 
understood why they did so. Akbur's first act was to pursue 
Sikunder Shall, who had collected an Sumy in the northern hills, 
and presented a formidable appearance; but be was totally routed 
in a general action near I'mbalbi, and again fled into the moun- 
tains. Meanwhile Solimau Mirza, who had been placed in 
Budukshan as its governor, by lloomayoon, rebelled, and marched 
against Kabool, which bad so small a garrison, that Akhur was 
obliged to dispatch some of bis own much-needed forces to the 
assistance of the governor; but they proved insufficient for the 
purpose. Suffering from want of provisions, the garrison at length 
capitulated, and Solimau Mirza was declared king, but returned 
to Budukshan. Akbnr meanwhile had subdued the mountain 
tribes of 1 he Punjab about Nagrakote, and had received IHiuam 
Clnmd, their prince, into favour. Hitherto, therefore, he had 
made no attempt either to march eastwards to Dehly and Agra, 
or to strengthen them by reinforcements; and Jlemoo, the active 
Hindoo minister of Mahomed Soor Adily, who had been watching 
his opportunity, nbw inarched against them with a powerful army 
of .'>0,0( 0 men and 2,000 elephants. The officer in charge of 
Aimi had no means of opposing this invasion, and fell hack upon 
Pehly; and an attempt was made by Khan Zemau, another 
Moghul commander, with *3,000 horse, to oppose the advance of 
Shady Khan, one of Hdmoo’s generals ; but he was defeated, with 
the loss of nearly the whole of his force. Agra was taken, after 
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a short siege, by Hemoo, who now advanced upon Dehly with the 
whole of hia combined forces, and defeated Tardy Reg Khan, its 
governor, in a general action near Meerut. Dehly now surrendered, 
and the country was left open. During these events, Akbur was 
at Jullmuler, in the Punjab, where lie was joined bv Khan Zeman, 
and other officers, with the wreck of the Dehly and Agra forces; 
but lie could see no way of retrieving tin* misfortunes, and in his 
extremity In* submitted the whole question to the decision of 
Reiram Khan, in whose wisdom and foresight he reposed the 
utmost confidence. At a council of war, the officers of the army 
declared that with 20,000 men, which was all that could now be 
assembled, it would be madness to oppose the Pat a ns, who had 
100,000 at least under I lemon; and that the most advisable course 
was to retreat to Kabool. This course, however, was opposed bv 
Reiram Khan, who. almost unsupported, was of opinion that the 
emperor ought to advance at once to give battle ; and Akbur 
coinciding with, bis general, the movement was determined upon. 
It is evident from the sequel, that discipline among the Moghul 
commanders had been of a very loose description. For the most part 
semi-independent chieftains themselves, at the head of their elans, 
they had been used to act very much as they pleased ; and though, 
when assembled together, they fought bravely and faithfully, yet 
they were not to he relicM upon when separated. Reiram Khan, 
therefore, resolved upon making one serious example ; and on the oc- 
casion of the emperor's temporary absence from camp, caused Tardy 
Khan Reg to be beheaded, on the ground of his having abandoned 
bis post at Dehly. On his return, Heiram Khan informed Akbur 
what be bad done, and of bis grounds for so severe a measure, 
which imolved the discipline of the army, and the safety of all. 
Akbur gave a reluctant approval to this act ; but the difference in 
the conduct of the officers was immediately perceptible, displaying 
a confidence in Reiram Khan which was in the last degree im- 
portant. The Moghul army had gradually assembled at Now- 
shehrr., and now advanced upon Dehly. Ilemoo, who had assumed 
the title of Raja Vikram Ajeet, was at Dehlv, and marched out 
his army to Raniput, the old battle-field since the age of the Mnha- 
bharut, and took up his position; but lie bad already lost bis 
advance guard with its guns, which had been captured by Reiram 
Khan in a skirmish. The action commenced* on the morning of 
November o, loot!, by Ilemoo’s advance with his elephants, which 
lie hoped would terrify the Moghul cavalry; but, galled by flights 
of arrows and javelins, they bec ame furious, and ran bac k upon 
their own army, causing vast confusion, of which full advantage 
was taken, lldinoo himself, mounted upon a huge elephant, and 
accompanied by 4,000 Patau cavalry, continued the fight in the 
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centre, wlion lie was wounded in the eye by an arrow; and sinking 
back from the pain, bis troops considered he was killed, and fled ; 
but drawing the arrow from his eye he still fought on, and en- 
deavoured to break his way to the rear, till he was surrounded by 
a body of horse, who conducted him to the emperor, then at a 
short distance. Here Beiram Khan prayed Akbur to kill the 
‘infidel captive,’ with his own band, and so become entitled to 
the proud title of ‘Glmzy/ or Champion of the Faith. The boy 
burst into tears; but drawing his sword, touched the head of his 
captive with it, when Beiram Khan, observing his emotion and 
natural reluctance to strike, at one blow with his sabre severed the 
captive's bead from his body. Thus perished one who, raised from 
the lowest ranks of society, to he the minister and general-in-chief 
of a powerful Patau monarchy, had not only conciliated the proud 
people lie had to control, but exhibited a clearness of judgment in 
nilitary as well as in civil affairs, which had not only prolonged 
the existence of his master's kingdom, hut had enabled him to 
contest the empire of India with the bravest and most successful 
of the Moghul generals, lie was the first Hindoo who had ever 
risen to distinction among the Mahometans; and tin* high talent and 
devotion he had displayed, were worthy of a better fate. 

The emperor’s triumph was complete : 1/>00 elephants were cap- 
tured, the Pat an host dispersed, and lAkbur entered Pehlv in 
triumph. Blood-stained, and of evil reputation as the capital was, 
it was yet the throne of India; and the young conqueror may he 
forgiven the emotion he displayed, as he ascended the royal seat of 
his revered father. Akbur did not remain there long. News reached 
him from Kahool that Kandahar had fallen to the Persians, and 
that his general, Khizr Khan, had been defeated by Stk under 
fclhah Soorinthc Punjab. The former misfortune was for the pre- 
sent irremediable; but the latter must be looked to without delay. 
Sikunder .Shall advanced to meet the emperor, hut linding himself 
too weak to encounter him in the field, retired to the fort uf 
Mankofce, which he defended, with much gallantry, for six months. 
When suffering from his wounds, he asked for terms of surrender, 
which were granted; and leaving his son Sheikh Abdool linkman 
KfkumiM- ™ l ^ e emperor’s service as a hostage, lie was allowed 
reiiroB to* to r<>t,re to Jbmgal. This event occurred in July loo7, 
lien gai. and left’Akbur the undisputed possessor of the whole 
of North-Westeru India. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

01' THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AKBTJR ( contviued ), 

1550 to 15(57. 

It may be doubted, from the records of the period, whether the 
voting emperor’s relations with Beiram Klnm continued to be as 
cordial as usual. Akbur of late had had many great questions to 
deride, and many new and serious responsibilities to assume, 
which had given strength and decision to his character; and lie 
had rewarded independently, those who had done him good ser- 
vice. Beiram Khan does not always appear to have been present 
on these occasions, and the boy was thus thrown on his own 
resources. It is evident also, that acts of Beiram Khan lmd been 
of a violent, and perhaps revengeful, character; and though, as a 
State necessity, Akbur had openly acquiesced in the policy of the 
execution of Tardy Beg Klnm, yet that otlicer had been one of his 
father's earliest and most devoted friends and companions: no taint 
hal ever fallen upon his reputation for bravery; and a general 
sympathy for bis fate prevailed, which was shared by Akbur him- 
self. When Beiram Khan beard that Akbur had rewarded persons 
without referring them to him, he took offence, and withdrew 
himself for some days. One day afterwards, during an elephant 
fight, which the emperor was witnessing, one of the beasts engaged 
run through the ropes of the ministers tent, who took the accident 
as a personal affront, and remonstrated against it ; but was appa- 
rently satisfied with his ward’s protestations that no indignity was 
intended. Several other occurrences served to excite mutual sus- 
picion. The summary execution by Beiram Khan of a person of 
some rank, who had given him offence, aroused the anger of the 
Bhoghtay Tartar nobles of the court, to whose tribe be bad 
belonged; and Moolla Beer Mahomed, the emperor's preceptor, 
who had also given offence to the minister, was summarily re- 
moved from office, banished from court, and replaced by a person 
in the minister’s interest. Other events of tjie same character 
followed ; and oil one occasion, the courtiers gave vent to their feel- 
ings, and remonstrated with the emperor against the minister’s now 
frequent acts of violence. The breach between them was now evi- 
dently widening, when at Agra one of the royal elephants attacked 
and killed another belonging to the minister, who ordered the 
driver of the emperor’s elephant to be put to death ; aud on another 
occasion, an elephant ran against a boat in the river in which the 
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minister was seated, and almost upset it. Heiram Khan, consi- 
dering this act as a plot against his life, demanded the punishment 
of the driver, end Akbur sent him to the minister to be dealt with 
as neeessarv. lie also was put to death — an act of cruelty which 
caused the emperor deep pain and offence. Perceiving himself 
out of favour, Heiram Khan undertook a campaign against By ana, 
but was unable to continue it unsupported, and released fcJhah 
Abdool Manly, a nobleman who had been imprisoned for revolt, 
and seems with his aid to have contemplated an expedition against 
1 he Afghans of Bengal, with a view of establishing his own inde- 
pendence in that direction. All these acts combined to bring on 
a total estrangement between the emperor and Heiram Khan : and 
Akbur resolved upon asserting bis right to carry on the go\ em- 
inent himself. He, therefore, sent his preceptor to the minister, 
with the following characteristic message. ‘ Till now,’ he wrote, 

* our mind ims been taken up with our education, and the amuse- 
ments of youth, and it was our royal will that you should regulate 
the art airs of our empire; but it being our intention to govern 
our people by our own judgment, let our well-wisher withdraw 
from all worldly concerns, and retiring to Mecca, far removed 
from the toils of public life, spend the rest of his days in prayer.’ 

Heiram Khan did not resist; he sent the insignia of bis rank 
and public establishments to the emperor, and proceeded as far 
as Bhikanere, in Ttajpootana, on his way to Mecca. Here he 
seems to have changed his pacific submission for an attitude of 
defiance and rebellion, and in loot* began to raise troops. A 
force, was sent against him, which lie evaded by marching into the 
Punjab ; but be was eventually brought to action, and defeated at 
Machywara, with heavy loss. Thence he lied into the mountains, 
where the people protected him for a time ; but weary of such an 
existence, ho sent a favourite servant to the emperor, imploring 
forgiveness, and an officer was dispatched to bring him safely to 
court, in December 1500, he was met near the royal camp hv 
a deputation of officers from the emperor, and conducted honour- 
ably to his presence ; where he hung his turban about his neck, 
and threw himself weeping at the foot of the throne. Akbur, much 
affected, stretched forth his hand and raised him, invested him 
with an honorary (iress, and placed him in his old position, n< 
head of the nobles. The emperor then offered him the govern- 
ment of Kalpy and Chundery, or, should lie prefer to remain at 
court, his favour and protection ; or otherwise, an honourable 
escort to Mecca. Hut it was evident to Heiram Khan that hie 
former position could not be re-attained, and the great geneial 
accepted the retirement offered. i 'The royal confidence once 
broken,’ he said, ‘how cun I wish to remain in thy presence 
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The clemency of the king is enough, mid his forgiveness is more 
than a reward for my former .services.’ A pension of 60,000 
rupees (6,000/.) a year was settled upon him, and Jieiram Khan 
proceeded to Gu/.erut, on his way to Mecca. His fate was a sad 
one. lie had been enjoying a boating excursion on a lake near 
the temples of Suhasuuk, and on his return to shore with his 
friends, was accosted by a Patau, Moobarik Klmn, whose father 
he had slain in battle; and when in the act of receiving the 
embrace of this man, was stabbed to the heart by him, „ . 

1 f * 7 JW'irain Kli-.u 

and died instantly. The event occurred in .January assaMiimird, 
1601. llis widow and infant son were sent with a 
suitable escort to Agra, where they were amply provided for by 
the emperor; and to the last the early services of lieiram Khan, 
his great bravery, and bis spirited conduct at a very critical 
moment, continued to be Akbur's constant subjects of eulogium. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that jieiram Khan was a gallant 
soldier, and a character eminently suited to guide the rough men 
with whom he was associated. Jiut for him, the Moghuls would 
have turned back from Xovvshelira. Under his leading they won 
a magnificent victory over live times their number. As the head, 
however, of a military aristocracy, the minister’s presumption led 
him beyond bounds of endurance ; and in no act of bis life did 
the emperor display more* acute judgment and tine temper, than 
in the graceful dismissal of his great minister. Henceforth 
Alcbur was to rule alone. He was now eighteen years of age, 
and at the head of a body of chieftains who were but too ready 
to overrate the services they had performed. They looked more 
to such present advantages as they might be able to attain or 
extort by intimidation, or haughty hearing-, than to their real 
bond of union and strength in the security of their emperor's 
position, which many of them wort? ready to dispute. 

Mr. Klphinstone well observes, ‘Of all the dynasties that had 
vet ruled in India, that of Tamerlane was the weakest and liio-t 
insecure in its foundations.’ It bad as yet. obtained no real hold 
of the country, and its enemies were powerful and numerous. Its 
civil government had never been properly organized, and the 
short reign of lloomayoon had proved its military weakness. 
Numerically speaking, the troops of Akbur werj* even less power- 
ful than those of his father, and certainly less than those of his 
adv( '.rsaries ; his chances of obtaining aid from Afghanistan or 
Central Asia were fewer, while the native soldiery of India were 
untried, and from their local attachment to former dynasties, ms 
yet impossible to be trusted. The first employment of his own 
means of conquest was little calculated to inspire Akbur with 
Confidence in his project for the subjection 'f the whole of Indie 

s 2 
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to bus own rule. One of his most trusted genenils, Khan Zum&T., 
was dispatched to Bengal against Shere Shah II., the successor 
of Mahomed Shall Adily, in LOGO. Shdre Shah had advanced 
with 40,000 Afghans to Joonpoor, and the events of Hoomayoon's 
reign might he renewed. Ziiman Khan was, however, entirely 
successful, and with only 12,000 Moghul cavalry he and his 
brother overthrew the Afghans; but they retained the spoils of 
conquest, and behaved in so haughty a manner, that the emperor 
was obliged to proceed to the spot to assert his authority, lie 
used no force; but, as Ferishta records, ‘gi\ing them a gentle 
reproof, he secured their attachment by his princely behaviour 
and courtesy.’ A second instance was that of Adam Khan, an 
equally trusted otlicer, who, in the following year, was employed 
to reduce Biz Bahadur, a I'atan, who had gained possession of 
the kingdom of Malwah. Adam Khan obtained a brilliant 
success, captured bis opponent’s family and property, and, as 
Ferishta writes, ‘sent him with streaming eyes and a broken heart 
towards Boor ban poor.’ But, as bad been done bv Zunum Khan, 
Adam Khan retained the spoil, and the ladies of Baz Bahadur’s 
court. The latter was the occasion of an affecting incident. One 
of them, the beautiful Hindoo mistress of the Malwah king, was re- 
quired by Adam Khan to receive him ; and, unable to resist, appointed 
an hour for the purpose. Dressing herself in her richest apparel, 
she lay down on a couch ; but, as her attendants tried to rouse 
her on the Khan’s approach, they found her dead. She had 
poisoned herself rather than submit to be disgraced. Here 
again Akbur displayed that decision and promptitude of action 
which alone prevented a rebellion. Marching at once from Agra 
on his general’s camp, he recalled him to his allegiance, received 
the spoils of Malwah, which he was told had been retained in 
order to be presented in person, and returning to Agra, removed 
Adam Khan from bis government. The king’s choice of a succes- 
sor was, perhaps, unfortunate ; for he appointed his own preceptor 
to the post, who, being more a man of letters than of war, was 
defeated by Baz Bahadur, who, for a time, regained the whole of 
his dominions; but the loss was quickly redeemed, and Baz 
Bahadur, finding resistance useless, and after many fruitless wan- 
derings from place to place, eventually threw himself upon 
Akburs clemency, and was honourably entertained in bis service. 
A^l.itn Khan Adam Khan’s fate was very different. Smarting under 
mmlitl-Vand loss of bis government, and prospect of indepen- 
j* executed. d ence? he stabbed the emperor’s minister to the heart; 
and as he stood with the bloody dagger in his hand, was, by 
the emperor’s orders, seized and thrown from the terrace of the 
buildiug in which the murder had been done. The defection of 
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the new governor of Mai wall followed in 1563. lie was an 
Uzbek — a tribe which bad furnished many officers and men to the 
emperor’s army. All these formed a confederation which, at one 
time, assumed very formidable dimensions, and will be noticed 
hereafter. 

In the year 1501, the emperor being in Rajpootana, visited 

Sumbhul, the rajah of which territory gave him his 
... . ...... * r ... The emrcror 

daughter in marriage, and, with his son, was enrolled marries mi 

among the nobles of Akbur’s court. It is evident from <•<*** of sum*- « 
this act, what turn the emperor’s policy was taking. bl,ul * L,cl * 

No fanatical attacks upon Hindoo States are perceptible ; no wanton 
destruction of Hindoo temples and idols ; but, on the contrary, % 
policy of conciliation and regard, which, to the Hindoo princes, 
was perhaps at first incomprehensible, but which, in the sequel, 
secured the attachment of the greater part of them. Some, how- 
ever, of the Hindoo princes did not submit ; and while the em- 
peror, with six attendants, rode from Ajmere to Agra, a distance of 
‘200 miles, in three days, an officer was sent against the fort of 
Mairta, which was captured, but not till after a long siege. Soon 
after his return from Rajpootana, the emperor had a narrow escape 
from assassination — an arrow shot at him bv a slave penetrated his 
shoulder deeply ; but he bore its extraction without a murmur. 
In the year 1504 Asof bfhan Uzbek had been employed against 
the Hindoo principality of (lima. He had defeated the Ranee, 
who had stabbed herself on the field of battle rather than be cap- 
tured, and following up his success, had obtained a vast booty in 
jewels, gold and silver coin, and bullion. A few indifferent elephants 
were alone sent to the emperor, and Asof Khan retained the rest 
for his own purposes. For this lie was called to account; and 
immediately rebelled, in concert with the other Uzbek officers of 
his tribe. The first force sent against the Uzbek confederates in 
Bengal was defeated : a second was dispatched, which made no 
impression on them ; and the emperor followed in person, in April 
1506, when some of the rebel chiefs submitted. But the rebellion 
was by no means at an end, when the emperor was obliged to pro- 
ceed to the Punjab, to check n formidable combination in favour 
of Iiis half-brother, Mahomed llakeem Mirza, who, expelled from 
Kabool, sought to establish himself in the Punjab, and was em 
eouraged by several of the local commanders.* On this occasion, 
however, Akbur’s energy averted serious consequences. In the 
course of a few days he was in the Punjab, whence his brother 
fled to Kabool, and local tranquillity ensued. The emperor now 
turned once more against his rebellious Uzbek chiefs, who, during 
his absence, had made much progress, and had gained the greater 
part of Oude. lie crossed the Ganges, though much swollen, on 
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ids elephant, at night, and with only his body-guard attacked the 
Defeat of the insurgents on the morning of June (>, 1606. Kluin Zu- 
Vzbdt chiefs. ni an, one of the chief rebels, was killed ; Bahadur Khan 
was taken prisoner, and the rest dispersed, most of them being 
afterwards taken prisoners, and executed. The rebellion had 
lasted for more than two years, had resisted some of the emperor's 
best generals, and was put an end to only by the personal energy 
and bravery of Akbur himself ; and it is evident from its details, 
which are amply given by Ferishta and other writers, that the 
Uzbeks were not only strengthening- themselves in the eastern 
provinces, but were identifying themselves with the former JVlaho- 
mediin parties there — an obviously appropriate course for them, 
which addl'd much strength and importance to their rebellion. 
The slight hold which, the emperor possessed upon his Moghul 
chiefs wi 1 ! a 1 so have been apparent to the reader from the rebel- 
lions of his otlicers in Malwah, (lima, the Punjab, and Bengal, 
the danger of which was increased bv the transactions in Afghan- 
istan and Mooltan ; and it is impossible to withhold a tribute of 
high admiration of the ability, firmness, and personal activity 
which Akbur displayed. Never during these exciting occurrences 
does he appear to have hesitated as to his mode of action, and 
never to have thrown away a chance of success. He had now 
subdued his military aristocracy, and hud defeated their formid- 
able combinations. He bad checked, if not entirely broken up. the 
Afghan party in Bengal; he had annexed a large portion of that 
country to his dominions, and had extended them to Malwah, and 
the frontiers of Khandesh and the Deccan. Yet it does not appear 
that his original means as to troops had been augmented. Kabool 
and Budukshan were too unstable and precarious to afford sup- 
plies of men; ancl admiration for bis character is increased by the 
consideration of the accurate judgment by which his military 
operations must have been directed, in the employment of such 
troop;, as lie possessed, amidst such serious distractions, and in so 
widely divided provinces. 


CHAPTER IX. 

* 

OF THE KEIGN OF THE EMPEROR AKBUR {continued), 

1507 TO 1680. 

In July 1507, after ananging the government of the provinces 
which had been held by the rebel Uzbek chiefs, the emperor 
returned to Agra, and thence proceeded on a tour through Mal- 
wah — of which province he changed the gc vernor — to Chittore, the 
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raj fill of which had refused to acknowledge him. This place was 
the stronghold of Hindoo independence ; liana Oody Singh was 
the head of the Rajpoot clans, and must be subdued before he 
could expect a general acknowledgment of his authority as em- 
peror. The Ranu left 8,000 picked men as its garrison, and retired 
to an ir .accessible part of the country to wait the issue, and the 
fort was regularly invested. Ferishta gives a minute and spirited 
account of the siege; but what is especially noticeable in the 
detail, is the scientific mode of approach and attack, which, it is , 
questionable, could have been exceeded in Europe at the period. 
Akbur does not appear at this time to have possessed, or to have 
in any form used, artillery. No mention is as yet made of it in 
his battles. A fort was to he taken hv sabats, or zigzag approaches 
formed hv gabions and trenches, thrown up to reach a part of the wall 
selected to be breached, by mining. In the case of ( ' hit tore, there 
were two principal sabats, carried under two separate bastions, end- 
ing in mines. Roth were loaded with gunpowder, and were to 
have exploded simultaneously ; but while one succeeded, the other 
hung lire till the storming party was near it, and blew up, causing 
much loss to the besieged as well as to t lie storming party. This 
attack, therefore, failed ; and another one was in progress, when 
tic* emperor chancing to see Jugmul, the governor of the place, 
directing the repair of out? of the breaches by torchlight, seized a 
matchlock from an attendant and shot him in the forehead. The 
Rajpoots now became desperate; they performed the ceremony of 
Jowhur- -put their women and children to death, and burned them 
with their leader’s body ; they then retired to their temples, and 
awaited the Mahomedans’ approach. The emperor, seeing the 
walls deserted, entered the place at daylight ; the 
temples were stormed, and the brave garrison, reject- m^ured, 
ing his offers of quarter, perished to a man. The cap- lJ8 “ 
tun; of Fhittore conduced in a great degree to the pacification of 
Rajpootana, and to the eventual co-operation of the Hindoo 
princes, which was a lending feature in the emperor’s policy ; and 
it does not appear that the Rajpoots, on any other occasion after- 
wards, repeated their rebellion. 

In the year 1509, the strong fort of Runtunbhore, so frequently 
in tin 1 alternate possession of the Hindoos and Mu- 

h j *. , ... . . • FUuitun- 

omedans, was taken; and on September 2 the eni- i*ii.»re uten, 
peror's first child was born, and named Selim. Ivalinjer, lia *’ 
which had lapsed again into Hindoo possession, was surrendered; 
ami in 1570 a second son was born, who was named Moorad. In 
this year also the emperor married the daughter of Rajah Kullian 
Mul, of Rhikanere, and enrolled him with high rank among the 
nobility. Roth his sons having been born in the town of Sikrv, 
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the emperor laid the foundation of a city, to be called Futtehpoor 
— a name which the town still benrs. The year af'ter- 
S/kVy ffSu- war ds, the affairs of Guzerat, as will be elsewhere re- 
i57i. lated, having; fallen into confusion, the emperor marched 
Guzerat thither, and on the road received the intelligence of 

S‘ ,ugn ’ the birth of his third son, the Prince Daniel ; and as he 

approached Ahniedabad, the capital, Mozuffer Shah, 
the king, came out to meet him, and submitted, laving down his 
crown and being enrolled among the nobility. The emperor's 
cousins, however, sons of Soliinan Mirza of Budukshan, were at 
the head of considerable forces in Guzerat, where they had re- 
treated from Malwah, and their reduction occupied some time. 
One affair with them is remarkable as showing Akbur’s personal 
bravery. A body of the rebels, under his cousin Ibrahim Mirza, 
intending to march into the Punjab and continue their insurrec- 
tion there, was endeavouring to pass the royal forces, when the 
emperor heard of its position, and marched upon it at once with a 
ATairof slight escort. At Surtal he found lie had hut forty 

Kur,s ‘ 1, troopers with him ; hut a reinforcement arrived of 

seventy men under Itajah Man Singh, Soorjun Iiai, Bhugwundas, 
and some other officers. The whole party amounted to only 150 men 
in all. With these, the emperor determined to attack his cousin's 
force, whjph was dispersed after a sluft-p skirmish, in which his 
cousin escaped. This affair shows wlmt trust the emperor now 
placed in hi.s Rajpoot friends, and how heartily it was reciprocated ; 
for the Rajpoot chiefs fought side by side with him in the affray, and 
one of them lost his life ; nor, though otherwise blamable for the 
reckless exposure of bis person, could such events fail to cement 
a personal affection and respect. Akbur left Guzerat before the 
monsoon set in, and reached Agra on June 4, 1573. Ilis cousin, 
Ibrahim Iloosein Mirza, who had escaped from him at Surtal, had 
proceeded to Smnbhul, in the Punjab, hut was pursued and killed ; 
and Lis head sent to the emperor by the governor of Mooltan. 

. t , The emperor had little time to rest. In July he re- 

IN'beHum in . 1 . * 

Guzerat. July ceived advice by express from Guzerat, that the officers 
of the Guzerat kingdom had united in a formidable 
insurrection, taken several districts, and were then besieging 
Ahniedabad. The rainy season had set in, and the transport of a 
large force was imdbssible. Two thousand picked horsemen were 
AkMir’a therefore pushed on, and the emperor and his retinue, 
Agra h to r ° m about 300 persons, followed by double marches on 
Guzerat. camels. When he readied his advanced troops at 
Paitun, the whole, Peri slit a states, did not exceed 3,000 men. 
They had marched 450 miles in nine days. With this small 
force the emperor marched direct on Ahniedabad, ordering the 
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royal kettledrums to beat as he approached the enemy's camp. 
Mahomed Jloosein Mirza, the king’s cousin, and brother of 
Ibrahim, rode out to the river to reconnoitre, and perceiving one of 
the emperor’s officers examining the ford, asked whose army was 
approaching, and was told it was Akbur in person. ‘ Impossible ! 1 
he exclaimed ; ‘ it is only fourteen days since one of my spies saw 
him at Agra.’ ‘ It is only nine days since he marched/ Attack on me 
was the reply. In the battle which followed outside 
the walls of the city, the emperor led several charges Ainnedabaa. 
in person ; and in one of these directed his own body-guard against 
his cousin, broke through bis troops, and Mahomed Hoosein 
Mirza was captured. The beleaguered governor was now able to 
sally from the city, and the enemy's rout was completed. w ho ftre 
Akbur did not stay in Guzerat. Bengal required his d « fealt ‘ d - 
immediate attention ; Dawood Khan JKiranv had taken up arms, 
nud the whole of the eastern part of the. province was iviwnod 
yet unsubdued. The emperor loaded a thousand boats mueiiglT.' 8 
with soldiers, and sailed down the river in the heaviest Akhurpr „. 
part of the monsoon, llajypoor was occupied without cmis timber, 
resistance. Dawood Khan wished to treat, but the emperor in- 
sisted on his unconditional submission. ‘Tell Dawood Khan/ 
Kerishta records of ldm, ‘ I have a thousand men as good as he, 
and if disposed to put th*e point to an issue in single combat, 1 
will myself meet him.’ But Dawood Khan fled: and the emperor, 
perhaps despising his antagonist, left the war to be finished, as 
was his custom, by his commander, Moonjiin Khan. Rajah 
Toder Mul, subsequently the famous minister of finance, pursued 
Dawood Khan into Orissa, and was defeated by him; but re- 
inforcements arriving under Moonjim Khan, the war was renewed, 
jiml Dawood Khan, in a final arrangement, being per- „ 

. . ' , r . ’ _ n / „ Bengal and 

nutted to retain Orissa and Kuttack, surrendered all Bvimr «n- 
] .re tensions to Bengal and Debar, which, in the year 
1575, became incorporated with the empire. It was after the conclu- 
sion of this campaign, that the emperor lost his faithful Death nt 
servant and able commander, Moonjim Khan. lie had kUhJI 3 !,™ 
endeavoured to establish Gouras the metropolis of Ben- G,,ur,U75 - 
gal, hut died there of its unhealthy climate, on October 12, 1575. 
On hearing of this event, Dawood Khan endeavoured to 

i • . « * T . , . . « Dawood 

repossess himself of Bengal ; but m an action fought Kh.m taken 
on July 2d, 1575, be was defeated, taken prisoner, and ttnd exe( uted - 
executed after the battle. His son, Jooneed Khan, died of the 
wounds he had received, and thus the last of the Patau dynasties 
of Bengal became extinct, while Orissa and Kuttack reverted to 
the emperor. Several subsequent revolutions nevertheless fol- 
lowed, which will be hereafter noticed. 
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From 1575-6 to 1579 seems to lmve been a brief interval of 
peace, employed bv the emperor in civil affairs, and the construc- 
tion of the splendid mosque and other buildings at Futtehpoor 
kSikry and Agra (he habitually avoided Dehlv); and in the latter 
ii'ikeem year, his brother, Mahomed Hakeem Mirza, ruler of 
% iio^K Ji'e Kabool, invaded the Punjab, and defeated Rajah Man 
Punjab, 1579. the governor of the province. It is thus evident, 

that Hindoos of rank now shared the highest offices with the 
Moghuls. The Punjab was one of the most important provinces 
of the empire, and the emperor would not have appointed Rajah 
Man Singh to the charge of it without full confidence in his 
ability, both as a soldier and an administrator. Prince Hakeem 
Mirza invaded Lahore; and on the urgent request of his com- 
Akimr j-r >- man dors, who were defending the place, Akbur marched 
iMinjlb.and to the scene of action, and his brother retreated to 
Ii!^ b io )tlltr Kabooi, in February; but, following up his success, the 
Kabooi. emperor deputed liis sou, the J Vince Moo rad, tu pursue 
him. This division was, however, defeated near Kabooi ; hut on 
March 6, 1579, a victory was gained, on which the Prince Hakeem 
AKbur niters Mirza fled to the mountains, and the emperor entered 
K * < "' 1 - Kabooi, but on his brother's submission forgave him, 
and restored his territories to him. Nevertheless, in October of the 
same year, Rajah Bhugwundas, of Jeypbor, was appointed to the 
charge of the city — perhaps as a check upon his brother’s actions. 
In this year the fort of Attock on the Indus was rebuilt ; and about 
the same time the fortifications of Allahabad, one of the most 
splendid memorials of the emperor's reign, were commenced. 

Mozuffer Shah, the king of (Juzerat, who had abdicated on the 
instil rort inr. emperor’s first expedition into that province, had rc- 
ii't/ Kin'I/o/ niained at court, and had been granted an estate for his 
Huzernr, i&8i. maintenance; but he had kept up his connection with 
his former dependants, and in 1581 an insurrection was commenced 
in his favour, which was for the time highly successful. Mozuffer 
joined by Shah now proceeded to join his friends, and regained 
Mozuffer shah possession of Ahmedftbad and the southern districts 
without difficulty. After desultory operations and struggles on 
both sides, which continued for three years with varied success, 
Mirza Khan, the imperial general, brought the king to action on 
Tbo kiriK de- January liO, 1584, near Ahmedabad, and completely de- 
feated, ism. fitted him. lie fled to the vicinity of Joonagurli, and 
there assembled another force, and with the Jam of Joonagurh, 
advanced towards the capital ; but did not await the attack of Mirza 
Khan, and again fled. He renewed his efforts a third time, when 
he was equally unsuccessful, and continued to reside in Kattjwar, 
until hi 1586, he again plundered the country, but without any 
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decisive result. About this period, tlie emperor was drawn into 
tlie disputes in the Deccan, which were in progress at the court of 
Ahmednugger in 1585. Shah Futteh Oolla Shirazv, a „ . 
holy person who had arrived from the Deccan, received m.m me 
an ollice near tlie emperor’s person, and was succeeded n-<-Hvniat 
by two ollicers of the Ahmednugger court who had umrt * 
been defeated by Sidabut Khan. Other refugees followed, and 
were hospitably received. There can he little doubt that the 
accounts given by those persons of the political state of the Deccan, 
the constant wars between the rival sovereigns, as well as of its 
fertility and fine climate, acted gradually upon the emperor’s 
mind, and induced an eventual interference in its affairs. For the 
present, lio\ve\er, the emperor was fully employed, and the most 
he could do was to direct Mirza Azeez Kolia, the governor of 
Malwah, to take advantage of circumstances. In 1580 the emperor 
married his eldest son, the 1 Vince Selim, to the daughter of Elijah 
Hhiigwundus, which still further strengthened his Rajpoot con- 
nection; and as his brother, Hakeem Mirza, ruler of Kabool, had 
died, Akbur proceeded thither, sending Man Singh, the son of 
Rajah Hh i igw umlas, to bring* the children of the Prince Ilakeem 
Miiza to Lahore; and the son of Man Singh was afterwards 
appointed to the charge of Kabool on the part of the emperor. 
No objection seems to hate been made by Hindoos of any grade 
to cross the Indus, or to serve in Afghanistan during the emperor's 
reign; yet it is worthy of remark that, in after times, the Hindoo 
Sepoys of the British army were held to lia\e violated caste bv 
proceeding beyond Attock. Dming his residence at Attock, in 158(1, 
the emperor dispatched a force into Kashmere, which was dis- 
tracted by family disputes, and another against the Afghans of 
Swat and Hijour, who had been uniformly rebellious. 


(’II AFTER X. 

OF THE REIGN OF TITE EMPEROR AKRUR (t:otiti fitted) f 

158(5 to 1(505. 

Tee operations against the Afghans were more* unsuccessful than 
Luy of the emperor’s previous warlike undertakings. Zein Khan 
Koka, the emperor’s foster-brother, commanded the army, being 
assisted by Rajah Ileerbtil Singh, and other distinguished officers. 
The rajah was an especial favourite of Akhur : witty, brave and 
accomplished, he was one of his habitual comrades and companions, 
wid many of his bons mots have survived him. The Moghul forces 
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were no match for the Eusufzyes on their own ground. The lfttter 
had been easily beaten in the plains; and pursued to their mountain 
valleys and fastnesses. They drew on the Moghuls, till extrication 
was impossible; and Rajah Beerbui Singh and 8, 0(H) 
iwrilui men perished in one of the rugged defiles. On the ot her 

syrr,: 1 hand, Rajah Man Singh, who had been dispatched 

KuMifi!ye tbe affftinst the Afghans of the Khvber Pass, when it had 
Afyh’inK, been closed by them between Kabool and Pesliawur, 
gained a complete victory. The expedition against 
Kashmcre, under Shah Rokli Mirza and Rajah Bhugwundas, 
suffered severely from snow in the passes, and did not succeed in 
entering the country. They were met by the King Yoosuf Shah 
Chuk, with whom they entered into a convention, by which a 
f,mall tribute and some minor advantages were secured to the 
emperor; and on their return to Lahore, the king accompanied 
them. Akbur, however, refused to ratify the convention, detained 
Yoosuf Shah Chuk, and sent another force, under Mahomed Kassim 
Khan, who bore the title of Ameer-al-Behr, or admiral. This 
Ka*iimere officer penetrated to the capital, Sirin ugger ; and though 
annexed, Yukoob, the son of Yoosuf Shall , maintained a desultory 
warfare for sometime, and even gained some temporary 
advantages, lie was eventually obliged to surrender, when he and 
his father received estates in Behar, anti were enrolled among (lie 
Akimr visits Moghul nobility. In 1581) the emperor proceeded on a 


S;“k'Ki. Umr tl,r<,l, f? h his new 

merits for their proper 


dominions, and made arrange- 
goveniinent ; travelling them e 


to Kabool, where be stayed for two months. Here he received 
intelligence of the death of Rajah Toder Mul, his great 
T<i<ier finance minister, which caused him sincere distress ; and 
Mui, i.,no. ^ re tunied to Lahore, where lie continued to reside for 


some years. 

It does not appear that the imperial authority had ever been 
extended to Ivattywar, where, with the Jam rajah of that pro- 
vince, Mozuffer Shall had taken refuge. In 1581) Mirza Azeez 
Koka, governor of fluzerat, attempted to annex the province, 
lie was met by the Jam with 20,000 horse, and a severe action 
was the result, in which both sides lost heavily ; mid, as no 
further attempt was made by Mirza Azeez, he had probably 
found the Jahreja Rajpoots, the descendants of the proud Sau- 
rashtra dynasties, too powerful to be interfered with for the 
present; but, watching his opportunity, he took advantage of the 
deaUn of the Jam in the succeeding year, and captured Joonagurh, 
after a siege of several months duration, when tho rest of the 
province submitted. Sinde still remained independent. The 
Arghoon family had been succeeded by one of Persian extraction ; 
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among which arose continuous disputes ; and the harbouring of 
malcontents, and other frontier troubles, gave a pretext for inter- 
ference, which probably amounted to necessity. In 1590 Miiza 
Khan attacked Sehwftn by sea, but the Prince of Sinde defended 
himself bravely, and the Moghuls were reduced to some straits; 
when a detachment from another force sent from Lahore into the 
north of Sinde, by a rapid march into the province, induced its 
luler to submit; and in 1592 he proceeded to court, where he 
v as favourably received; and, as was the case with all conquered 
princes who submitted, enrolled among the nobles of the empire. 
In the same year, the Prince Mon rad, now twenty years old, 
was employed in the public service, and made governor of Mai- 
wall. 

The year 1595 was very productive of incidents. Mozuffer 
Khan, the ex-king of Guzerat. was given up by his protectors to 
Mirza Azeez Koka, the viceroy of Guzerat, and on his way to 
Ahmedabad committed suicide. In Bengal, Rajah Man Singh, 
the governor, overthrew Kootloogh Khan, who had raised an 
insurrection of the old Afghan families, and occupied part of 
Orissa. The emperor, in 1 590, had dispatched ambassadors to the 
four Kings of the Deccan, with, as it may be believed, demands 
to acknowledge his supremacy. They all returned in this year 
( 1595), with the same •result. The four Mahomedan kings 
evaded or refused the emperor’s demand ; and this increased his 
desire to bring to subjection territories which he considered 
belonged to the empire of Dehly. About the same period, also, 
Kandahar and its dependencies were made over to the emperor bv 
Prince ltoostum Mirza, whose family had occupied them inde- 
pendently since their possession by Persia. The Kandahar chief 
was created a noble of the empire, and appointed to the govern- 
ment of Mooltan. By the occupation of Kandahar, Akbtir had 
thus regained the western portion of the ancient empire of India ; 
and the whole of India itself, as far south as the Nerbudda, was 
now in bis possession. 

If the reader have followed the course of events and conquests 
since Akbur's accession in 155(> to the present period, it will have 
been evident how, in the course of thirty-seven years, province 
after province, at different intervals, was conquered or submitted 
to his rule, llis empire now included Afghanistan on the west, 
Kashmere and the Punjab on the north, and the whole of the 
north-western provinces ; on the east, Oude and Bengal, with 
Orissa and Kuttack ; while oil the south, Malwah and Guzerat, 
with Sinde, formed the southern frontier. The Rajpoot provinces 
remained under the direct government of their own chiefs; but 
most of these were connected to the empire by marriages, or by 
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political alliances, and furnished not only some of its best troops, hut 
many of its most able commanders and civil governors. Over t lie 
whole of the rest of Northern India the emperor’s administration 
was firmly established, and maintained in a spirit of tolerance and 
general advancement, which secured tranquillity and the good- 
will and affection of his subjects. The emperor was, however, 
deeply mortified by the conduct of the Deccan sovereigns in the 
absolute rejection of his authority, and prepared to enforce it. 
An army was ordered to march southwards under the eommand of 
tiie Prince Daniel; but the emperor revoking the order, recalled 
his son, and conferred the command upon his general, Mirza 
K ban. 

The kingdom of Ahmedmurger, which, as the reader will re- 
member, adjoined Huzerat, bad fallen into confusion, the particulars 
of which will be reviewed hereafter. A hoy had been raised to 
the throne by the vizier of Ibrahim Adil Shah II., Meean Munjno, 
It) whom the nobles objected ; and the vizier, besieged, by them in 
Ahmednuggi ”, besought the aid of the Prince Moorad Mi mi, now 
viceroy of (luzerat. Any legitimate pretence for interference in 
Deccan affairs was liKK-t opportune; and the prince, with Ids 
father’s permission, moved with his army towards the scene of' 
action. Meanwhile Mirza Khan had arrived in Malwali, and at 
Mandoo had received the submission rti Rajah Ally Khan, the 
ruler of Khandesh, who joined him with (>,000 horse. With these, 
and Ids own forces, he marched to join Prince Moorad, ami formed 
a junction with him at (ialna, whence the united armies marched 
upon Ahmednuggor. Here, however, they found that the vizier, 
who had called upon the Moghuls for support, had been obliged 
to return to his master at Beejapoor, and that Ahmednugger was 
defended by CharnlBeebee, the widow of Ally Adil Shah of Beeja- 
poor, a princess of Ahmednugger, who now acted as regent on 
behalf of her nephew. The fort was invested by the Moghul 
_ armv in November 151)5, and its memorable siege will 

The swore cu 7 . , y 

be detailed in its proper place, m connection with the 

HUKK<r, I..95. 0 |‘ t } Rl kj n o ( jom. 

Several desperate assaults having failed, and an army from 
Beejapoor being on its wav to relieve the garrison, the Prince 
Moorad accepted the terms offered by the queen-dowager, which 
included the eessioif of Berar; and raising the siege, marched 
thither to take possession of that rich and fertile province. 
Shortly after his departure, however, a revolution occurred at 
Ahmednugger, and Cluind Beebee was deprived of power. Her 
treaty with the Moghuls was set aside, and the chiefs of Ahmed- 
nugger and Beejapoor, at the head of 50 000 horse, marched to 
expel the Moghuls from the pro\iuce. The armies met at Soopn, 
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on the banks of the God a very river, on December 27, The 

Moghuls were commanded by Mirza Khan, who was f 

now better known under his title of Khan Khanan, s<><'p:i,i>< n m- 
with Unjah Ally Khan of Klmndesh, and Kajali Ram l>( r 2f> - iMG - 
Cliundur; the Deccan ies by Solicit Khan, who assumed charge of 
the confederate troops of Ahmednugger, Beejaponr and Golcondah. 
Tlie action was well fought on both sides; it was. in fact, a national 
contest for superiority, which both parties, nearly equal perhaps in 
numbers, maintained with appropriate vigour and bravery. Kajali 
Ally Khan of Klmndesh and Kajali Kam Cliundur were killed in 
the first onset, and by nightfall the action was still undecided. Over 
the field of battle, parties of Moghuls and Deccanies, separated 
from their main bodies, wandered in the darkness, through heaps of 
dead and dying, and frequent collisions and skirmishes ensued, 
which increased the general confusion and added horror to the 
scene. As day broke, Solieil Khan, who had contrived to collect 
12,000 horse, advanced upon the Moghuls, who were imw much 
inferior in numbers, and the contest was renewed with furv ; but 
lie lmd been badly wounded the day before, and was again 
wounded; and worn out by loss of blood and fatigue, fell from 
his horse. lit* was borne oil’ the held ; and bis troops, believing him 
dead, followed. The Moghuls thus kept possession of the Held of 
battle: hut were unable t* pursue any advantage they bad thus 
gained, and returned to the Prince Monrad, who was at Shah poor, 
h s cantonment, iu Berur As Khan Khanan and the Prince 
Moo rad could not agree, the emperor recalled the former in 1597, 
and the prince occupied his troops for the presi nt in reducing 
Xarnalla, Gawilgurh, and other mountain forts of the province. 
He had married also the daughter of Bahadur Khan Farookv of 
Khamlesh, and established a local court in ihe new province. The 
climate of Berar did not, however, suit him, and he fell n ^ 
ill, and died at Shahpoor, in May 1 599, to the great 
grief of his father, who, perceiving that his best troop; ' ,,mj ’ 
h »d made little impression on those of the Deccan, determined 
upon proceeding to the south himself. He appointed his eldest 
son, 1 mice Selim Mirza, to conduct the affairs of gov ern- tiio < 
ment, and having dispatched a fresh army under the 
command of t lie Prince Daniel and Khan Khanan, liW * 
he followed them by easy stages to the Deccan* 

The affairs of Ahmednugger were found to be in a worse state 
if possible than before; and the queen-dowager, Ohand second 
Beebee, was for a second time obliged to defend her "r ' a i» r * 
capital against the Moghuls. These events will be ,,UKK ‘' r - msx - 
detailed in the history of that State; but after the queen’s murder, 
the fort was taken by assault, and the young king was sent to 
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reside at Gwalior, as a State prisoner. Meanwhile the ruler of 
Khanddsh, Meerun Bahadur Khan, had evinced a rebellious spirit, 
and the emperor himself proceeded to Boorhanpoor, whence he 
directed the siege of Aseergurh : and the fort was eventually sur- 
rendered to him, with the accumulated wealth of the ancient 
Hindoo as well as the Mahomed an dynasties. Khandesh was 
now finally aunexed to the empire; but Ahmednugger continued 
to resist, and to occupy the exertions of the imperial forces for 
some years. While the emperor was at Boorhanpoor, he received 
an embassy from Ibrahim Adil Shah II. of Beejapoor, offering his 
daughter in marriage to the Prince Daniel, and an escort was 
dispatched for the bride. Before her arrival, however, the 
emperor, in 1602, was obliged to return to Agra ; and having con- 
solidated the new provinces of Ahmednugger, Berar and Kbanddsh 
into one government, he appointed the Prince Daniel as viceroy. 
The Beejapoor princess arrived shortly afterwards, and the 
marriage was solemnised in the camp at Paitun, on the Goduvery, 
with great splendour, in June 1004; but the prince did not long 
{ suivive it. He died at Boorhanpoor on April 8, lG0f>, 
enure of the effects of excessive drinking, from which no one 

UHHiel, 1005. ° 

could restrain him. 

The cause of the emperor’s sudden return to Agra was the 
conduct of his eldest son Selim, whom he had left in charge of the 
government. He had been ordered to carry on the war against 
the liana of Oodypoor, and Rajah Mau Singh, tho viceroy of 
Bengal, was appointed bis coadjutor. The prince had hardly 
commenced the campaign in Rajpootana, when an Afghan insur- 
rection in Bengal broke out, and the rajah was obliged to proceed 
to his own government. The prince, freed from restraint, now 
seems to have formed the idea of asserting his own 

Rebellion of . TT , . , . ° . . 

I'rmre sdim, independence. Be first tried to secure Agra, but the 
^ governor was faithful to the emperor, and refused to 

give ap the fort. The prince then proceeded to Allahabad, seized 
the local treasury,. which contained .‘100,000/., and proclaimed him- 
self king. The grief caused to the emperor by this unlooked for 
conduct, was aggravated bv the news of the murder of 

Murrierof . . . * . . . , . 

Abooi Fuzi, his minister and intimate mend, A bool l 1 uzl, the 
author of his biography, and one of the most remark- 
able characters of the period, at or near Oorcha, as lie was travel- 
ling to join the emperor, from the Deccan. It was a happy cir- 
cumstance that Akbur never knew whose hand had directed that 
crime ; but the prince himself, in his Memoirs, as the Emperor 
Jeh/ingeer, not only acknowledges that he had directed the liajah 
of Oorcha to kill Abooi Fuzl, but justifies the act, as well as his 
own rebellion, by asserting that the minister had persuaded hii 
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father to renounce Mahomedanism. In regard to his son's 
conduct, Akbur displayed his usual consideration and fine temper. 
Mad he proceeded against him in person, or dispatched an army to 
Oude, there can be little doubt that a civil war would have com- 
menced, and with it the scenes of the Afghan monarchies would 
have been renewed. Instead of this, the emperor wrote a kindly 
and impressive remonstrance, at the same time offering his son 
reconciliation and forgiveness if he would return. The prince 
seems to have hesitated at first, and even collected troops, with 
which lie advanced towards his father’s camp ; but being requested 
to come slightly attended, returned to Allahabad; and it was 
during this interval of indecision, that he directed the assassina- 
tion of the minister. The emperor, however, still pursued bis 
policy of reconciliation. lie conferred Bengal and Orissa on his son, 
and sent to him one of his queens, who, on the death of his own 
mother, had adopted him; and it was probably owing to her good 
offices that the prince returned to his father’s court and made his 
submission. After a while, he was requested to resume his 
campaign against Oodypoor j but his conduct continued to be so 
far from satisfactory, that he was directed to return to Allahabad. 
The prince had been long addicted to drinking profusely; and this 
vice increased upon him rapidly and materially, that not only 
may much of his wild and rebellious conduct he attributed to it, 
but the cruelties he now practised, which, to his humane father, 
were peculiarly abhorrent. Remonstrance was of no avail ; but 
the 1 emperor’s affection could not he restrained, and had in the end 
some elfect upon his son, who repaired to Agra, and for a time 
submitted to restraint. Mere his sons Khoosroo and Khurram 
quarrelled, both being still boys, and separate parties were formed 
for each ; thus the condition of the imperial family was productive 
of many sad anticipations for the future. In the midst of these 
trying scenes, the news of the death of the Prince Daniel reached 
the emperor, and the grief he felt seems to have stricken him 
down. Daniel was perhaps his favourite son, and was possessed 
of much real ability ; but the vice be was addicted to, though it 
had produced no bad effect like that of his brother, was even 
more ineradicable ; and in regard to any reformation, as was proved 
by his sudden and untimely death, the emperor’s continuous 
remonstrances, and the prince’s oaths to his father, were alike 
useless. 

From the time he heard of the event, the emperor, it may be 
said, ueu*r completely rallied, nor was the conduct of A ( 
those around him calculated to soothe his last days ; iioHB com- 
for there was, for a time, every prospect of a contest n,t ‘ acea - 
between the Prince Selim and his sons for the throne. In 
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teinber 1005 Akbur grew worse. Finding liis end approaching, 
and true to his promises to his son Selim, lie assembled the nobles 
of his court to hear liis dying declaration that lie was to succeed 
him. Mr. Elphinstone, from Price’s ‘Memoirs of Jehangeer,' thus 
describes the final scene. ‘When they were assembled, he (the 
emperor) made a suitable address to them, and after wistfully 
regarding them all round, he desired them to forgive any oifences of 
which he might have been guilty towards any of them. Selim 
now threw himself at his feet, and hurst into a passion of tears ; 
hut Akbur pointed to liis favourite scimitar, and made signs to 
his son to hind it on in his presence. lie seems afterwards to have 
recovered from this exhaustion ; he addressed himself to Selim, 
and earnestly conjured him to look to the comfort of the ladies 
of his family, and not to forget or forsake his old friends and 
dependants. After this he permitted one of the chief Moollahs, 
who was a personal friend of Selim's, to be brought to him, and 
in his presence he repeated the confession of faith, and died in 
ail the lorms of a good Mussulman (‘Hist.’ vol. ii. book ix. p. 
])(ii (>f 270). The event occurred at Agra, on October 10, lOOo. 

J , ;mp. , n>r _ The emperor was born on October 14, 1512, and had 
Aivi.m, iw)j. ( . OI |)j)] f »f tH i IBs sixty-third year, all but a day. < >f 

that period be bad reigned, in all tjie success and glory which 
have been detailed, for forty-nine years and some months, lie was 
buritd in a splendid mausoleum, near Agra, erected by his son 
Selim, who, as the Emperor Jehangeer, succeeded him. which 
is w<_dl described by Bishop lleber in his ‘Travels,’ and is still 
perfect. 


CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE CHARACTER ATfI> ADMINISTRATION OF AKHUR. 

Pur little romance has ever attached itself to the characters of 
Indian history : and in this respect the difference between the 
actions of the Moors of Spain, and the early Mahomedans of 
India, is very remarkable. During the cruel and gloomy reigns, 
with few excepthftis, of the Afghan dynasties of India, there was 
little scope for romantic incident, or the development of any free 
or chivalrous spirit among the people ; and it is to the research of 
Colonel Tod, the Froissart of the Rajpoot clans and States, that 
the history of all that existed among them, exceptional as it was, 
is due. The Mahomedans of the same period may he considered 
too cruel and too savage to allow of the existence of any chivalry. 
Where they predominated, whatever had hitherto existed was 
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crushed out ; their conquests were massacres of the people, or 
captures of them for sale into slavery. Any idea of equality or 
sympathy with Hindoos and infidels was utterly foreign to their 
morose and gloomy fanaticism; and consequently there was no 
birth of that free social intercourse and mutual respect which 
sprang up afterwards under Shore Khan Soor, and was perfected 
by Akbur. ’This, in some respects, may he compared to the 
relative situation of the Moors and Christians of Spain ; hereditary 
enemies and religious opponents, yet becoming fused together, as 
it were, under the influence of a common and beneficent civilisa- 
tion. 

In Akbur’s character, romance prevails from the earliest dawn 
of its development, through its constant exercise, down to his 
last sad moments in the forgiveness of his son's rebellion. In his 
wars, in his hunting exploits and expeditions, in his State policy, 
in the generous and tolerant spirit of his religious principles, and 
their application to the necessities of the varied classes of his 

peopb instances are so numerous, that nothing short of an 

entire biography would suffice to exemplify them. Romance 
may he of two kinds: healthy and vigorous; or, on the other 
hand, mawkish and sentimental; devoted to public benefits, or 
confined to private gratifications. In Akbur, it was emphatically 
the former. It made him humane and merciful in conquest, just 
and considerate ; yet, in all cases, firm and decided in action ; 
and while he permitted no scope for the exercise of national 
fanaticism, he yet gee tired the high respect, and often the affec- 
tion, of his opponents. In former times, the rulers of conquered 
States in India were either trampled to death by elephants, 
hewn to pieces, or blinded and consigned to State prisons for life ; 
and there were occasions in Akbur's reign when similar courses 
would have been applauded by his countrymen and courtiers. 
Yet they were never followed ; and when a foe submitted, he was, 
in the highest spirit of romance, promoted to dignity, and pro- 
vided with estates, while very rarely was there any instance of 
subsequent defection. 

As one of the first instances of this generous spirit, the case of 
Eaz Bahadur may be stated, who, an usurper of the throne of 
Mai wall himself, and a military adventurer, lqpl no claim but that 
of his sword to that portion of the imperial dominions. Indolent 
mid voluptuous, he fought badly at first; but he redeemed his 
character as a soldier, and in the second campaign ngainst him, 
slew the young emperor’s preceptor and friend, and hunted his 
army nearly to Agra. Continuing afterwards a predatory life, 
he became unable to bear its privations, and at last threw himself 
on the emperor’s mercy. liv any former so\ereigu of India, his 
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conduct would have provokod, if it did not deserve, instant execu- 
tion ; but Akbur respected the man who had fought bravely for 
his territory, and of whose prowess in love and war romantic tales 
were in the mouths of singers and minstrels ; and he was not only 
forgiven, but raised to the highest rank of local nobility. It was 
the same with all other cases of which accounts can be found in 
his history or his memoirs. It might even be supposed he had 
modelled his conduct upon the laws of Menu in regard to king- 
craft. ‘ When a rajah has conquered a country/ writes Menu, ‘ lie 
should respect the deities which are worshipped . . . distribute 
largesses . . . and reassure the people by loud proclamations. . . . 
He should respect the laws of the country : or he may form an 
alliance with the rajah whom lie has conquered, and act in union 
with him . . . by securing a firm ally, a rajah obtains greater 
strength than by gaining wealth and territory.’ Yet, though the 
emperor's acquaintance with Hindoo moral codes, fiom Feizi's 
translations, may have influenced his decision in later times, his 
earlier instances of generosity proceeded from the spontaneous 
romance of his character. When the captive Ilemoo was brought 
before him after the battle of Ptiniput, aud he was asked to slay him, 
he burst into tears, and refused to strike a wounded and helpless 
enemy. In this ease, too, the difference between the old merciless 
cruelty, and the new tolerance that was to follow, was exemplified 
in a marked degree. As Akbur wept, Heiram Khan, his uncle 
and general, struck the ‘infidel’s’ head from his body. Had 
Akbur obeyed his uncle's desire, the bloody act might have in- 
fluenced his whole life. 

This gentleness, the truest test of chivalrous valour, followed 
Akbur through his life. With a rare perception of its value, both 
to himself and to his posterity, lie forbade, under heavy penalties, 
the practice of making slaves of persons captured in war, or selling 
captives as slaves. In former times, while thousands of male 
Hindoo prisoners were massacred in cold blood, women and 
children were openly sold into slavery. They were not only sold 
in India, but dispatched to foreign markets — Arabia, Afghanistan, 
and Central Asia; but this was now rendered impossible. In 
regard to the practices of Hindoos also, Akbur’s perceptions for the 
necessity of reform jvere very deep ; yet he did not carry them out 
with any show of fanatical zeal — they were reforms, not persecu- 
tions. He prohibited suttee, except when the act should be 
entirely voluntary, and on one occasion rode a long distance to 
prevent the sacrifice of a princely Kajpoot lady, by her family. 
He allowed, and even provided for, the re-marriage of Hindoo 
widows; made trial by ordeal a crime; prohibited the sacrifice of 
living animals, and forbade marriage before the age of puberty. 
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All these were serious innovations upon Hindoo faith and usage, 
and might have been considered dangerous experiments by another ; 
hut Akbur knew no fear: his designs were benevolent, and in the 
ordinary practices of their religion, the Hindoos were not only 
unmolested, but all previous restrictions, in the taxation of temples 
and places of pilgrimage, of sacred bathing-places, with the odious 
capitation tax, were removed. 

Considering the emperor’s toleration of ‘ infidels,’ his refusals of 
fanatical persecution, his abolition of slavery and of the poll-tax, 1 
his non-interference with temples; his protection of his Hindoo 
subjects, their priests and wealth— all the opposite of which had 
been avowed, and heretofore jealously maintained, as tokens of 
Mahomedan supremacy ; and considering also his own unconcealed 
doubts upon many points of Mahomedan faith, and law as part of 
that taith ; his rejection of any religious opinion promulgated by 
man, as an article of faith; his rejection of .Mahomedan forms of 
prayer and ceremonial; his encouragement of Christians, his 
veneration for Christian symbols, his reverence for the sacred 
Scriptures, and his permission for the establishment of Christian 
schools, missions, and colleges— it is only wonderful how he 
escaped, or repressed, solely by hi.s indomitable will, anv out- 
break ot intolerant zeal, to which he would probablv have been 
the lirst victim. If Mahomedans hated Hindoos, they hated 
Christians even more.: y«*t the emperor's patient and constant dis- 
cussion of points of faith with them, and his encouragement of 
theological controversies between the Christian and Mahomedan 
priests, were regarded by his powerful nobles, priests, and courtiers 
without remonstrance. 

It is easy to perceive how deeply Akbur* s religious tolerance 
a fleeted his State policy. He had induced the proudest and 
most exclusive of the hitherto inaccessible Rajpoot chiefs to 
bestow daughters in marriage upon himself, his sons, and his 
grandsons. He employed Rajpoot princes as generals and civil 
administrators, and his great finance minister, Rajah Toder Mul, 
brought, by his measures of reform, thousands of Hindoos into the 
imperial service. They shared the details of all ordinary business 
with Mahomedans ; were collectors, treasurers, surveyors, assessors, 
everything indeed but judges ; for their administration of Maliome- 
dau law would have been impossible. Hindoos, however, enjoyed 
the protection of their own laws, which were now recognised and 
explained in the courts of the Mahomedan judges. When all 
these reforms are considered, it becomes difficult to realise how 
they not only emanated from, but were carried out in all ifheir 
details by, one mind : and that too under frequent interruptions by 
War, and other political events. One material circumstance, how- 
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over, in the emperors proceedings, will not have escaped the 
reader’s observation. He seems to have bad no abstract passion 
for war, nor ever employed much of his time in it. If necessary, 
he opened a campaign in person; .and after giving general instruc- 
tions to his commanders, in regard to its prosecution, he returned 
to his seat of government, and devoted himself to civil affairs. 
But his opponents well knew that, though absent in person, lie 
was yet present in spit it, and in case of any reverse to his troops, 
‘ that he would join them as rapidly, and tight in person with the 
same fiery valour he had displayed at Surtal, and from his youth 
upwards. 

When everything lie directed for the relief of his people was 
important and progressive, A k bur's system of the assessment of the 
1 md revenue of his kingdom was perhaps the most perfect and 
most elaborate of bis reforms. The measure was devised in 
conjunction with Rajah Toiler Mill, and possibly other ministers; 
but the clear decision of the emperor himself can be traced through- 
out. The merit of entire originality may be denied him, for 
lie took up what Shore Shall Soor bad partly begun ; nut the 
recognition and perfection of so grand a reform, is not much 
below that of original discovery. The Jam! - that is, every held of 
every village — was measured hv an imperial standard. Fields and 
part of fields might, each contain soils of various qualities, and 
these were calculated in three classes. The averages of value of 
produce were then decided upon an average of the prices for nine- 
teen years. Of the product, the ( Jovernment share was fixed at 
one-third, which was a greater proportion than that of Share Shah 
Soor ; but, on the other hand, it was now the only rate or tax levied 
on the agricultural classes. All minor petty taxes, many of which 
had been very vexatious, were abolished; extra fees and considera- 
tions to officers of (Jovernment were removed, and the system of 
farming out districts to individuals, and contractors for revenue, 
which had given rise to much abuse and oppression, was entirely 
discontinued. In its main features, Akbur's system bears a very 
close resemblance to that of the recent revenue survey and 
assessment of the Bombay Presidency. 'The groundwork in the 
measurement of the land, the record of proprietors and occupants, 
the classification of soils, and the calculation of the value of 
produce, is as nearly as possible identical in both, and served the 
same great national purpose and need — the prosperity and con- 
tentment of the people. Under Akbur's settlement, no land 
tenures were altered, or interfered with, in any way. They were 
accepted as they were found to exist among the people ; and so 
long a» an hereditary occupant paid the Government assessment, 
cither in commuted money payments or produce, as he pleased, 
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he could not bo outbid, or removed from bis possession. It is not 
to be considered that the emperor’s system was perfect ; its first 
provisions were found to be too minute, and involved yearly 
settlements, which were altered to terms often years ; but it was 
an immense and liberal concession to the people, and that it formed 
the foundation of subsequent revenue settlements in India by 
native powers, and even English administrators, vouches for its 
excellence, after an experience of three hundred years. 

It is impossible to review thoroughly the emperor’s various 
reforms — of the army, of justice, of police, and of general Stale 
policy- -which are contained in the ‘Ayeen Akburi,’ which Mr. 
Gladwin's translation has placed at the command of all students of 
Indian subjects. Taking the code as a whole, it displays an 
amount of careful consideration and practical ability before 
unknown in India, combined with a rare benevolence and philan- 
thropy highly characteristic of its author. Although it is im- 
possible that the whole can have emanated from Akbur himself, 
yet there can be no doubt that it was compiled under his own 
immediate direction, and that he watched its execution \ery care- 
fully. A proof of this is afforded by the emperor's letter to the 
Viceroy of Guzerat, "hen entire in Mr. Bird’s history of that 
province, and quoted h^ Mr. Blphinsfone. While it specifies 
the limited punishments he was authorised to award, he is 
enjoined to he sparine’ in capital punishment; and, unless in 
dangerous sedition, to inflict none, until he has sent the proceed- 
ings to court, and received the emperor’s confirmation— -nor was 
execution to be accompanied with mutilation or other cruelty. 
Thus, throughout the whole, the evidences of order, and .syste- 
matic regularity, extend from tin* highest to the lowest branches 
of State policy and executi\e detail of administration. 

Akbur’s court was perhaps the most magnificent in the world. 
It was the most gorgeous that even India had ever seen ; and 
when t lie details of it, as given bv Sir T. Roe, Hawkins, Bernier, 
and the Portuguese priests, which cannot be questioned as to 
accuracy or truth, are considered, it must be admitted that 
splendour — whether in jewels ami ornaments, in costume and 
decoration, in cloth of gold and velvet, and the gorgeous manu- 
factures of the country ; in camp and hunting yquipage, elephants, 
horses, and general equipment of the nobility and the army — 
could go no further. Aklmr had a revenue of 00, 000,000/. ster- 
ling a-year, which, without any reckless extravagance, was 
royally expended ; as was proved by the State treasury at his 
death, which contained only 10,000,000/. sterling, with some bul- 
lion. He was never in debt, and the stipends of his civil esta- 
blishments of all kinds, as well as the pay of bis army, were 
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disbursed with the utmost regularity. The emperor’s personal 
application to business was immense, lie took but little sleep; 
three to four hours a day being sufficient for him. He had used 
to indulge in wine, though not to excess, in his youth, but he gave 
it up entirely ; and he ate moderately of plain food, abstaining from 
meat two days in every week. Every day he sat in public, 
transacting business, and receiving petitions even from the most 
humble. As Purchas describes him, he was ‘affable and ma- 
jestical, merciful and severe ; loved and feared of his own, terrible 
to his enemies/ In all professions of handicraft he took the 
greatest interest, especially in cannon founding, the manufacture 
of arms, and architecture, which, of his reign, is at once 
grand and beautiful. The town of Euttehpoor Sikrv, one of his 
favourite places of residence, was especially decorated with public 
buildings, and the palaces and mosques at Agra remain ex- 
quisite specimens of his pure taste and costly expenditure. 

»Siicli a man may have had private vices, yet they do not appear; 
and mul any existed as prominent points in his character, they 
must, more or less, have influenced his public conduct. Faults, 
indeed, he humbly acknowledged to all. Of other Indian mon- 
arclis, the native historians of their times have not been sparing 
in comment or record when vices, meanness, or cruelty appeared; 
and there is no reason to suppose that Akbur would have escaped 
had there been necessity for animadversion. His public and 
private character display a vivid sense of true honour, rare perhaps 
iu royal life. He had no deceits, no falsehood, no shifts, no 
intrigues. He could find, he once said, ‘but one road to the 

attainment of bis purposes, and that was the straight one, 

after all the easiest and best/ In his private- friendships, who more 
sincere and constant ? 'The men he raised to that, honour were of 
the people, and so far inferior in rank to himself; yet lie was 
true and faithful to all, lamenting their deaths with a passionate 
grief which could hardly be pacified or consoled. Enough, how- 
ever, of the great emperor. There is no character of the period 
with whom he can he compared, nor indeed with any other who, 
like himself, created an empire and ruled over it. At his death, 
the population of his empire can hardly have been less than 
1 oO, 000, 000, and in^y have been more; and there is no instance 
in the world’s history, of such a kingdom having been won, not 
only with so small an amount of human suffering, hut with so 
positive a relief from oppression ; and the more his acts, his 
policy, and his disposition, in all their generosity and Immunity, 
are studied and understood, the stronger will be the conviction 
that Akbur stands alone. Of bis personal appearance there are 
few very particular accounts. Ilia manly vigour of body was a 
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fit accompaniment for so large a mind ; and of his feats in riding 
great distances, of walking sometimes forty miles a day, of slay- 
ing wild animals, and of his valour in battle, there are many 
interesting details in his Memoirs. The Jesuits record that he 
was white like a European ; but his son Selim’s picture may be 
nearer the truth, when he describes him as tall of stature, of a 
ruddy brown complexion, his eyes full and dark, and his eyebrows 
meeting; while his great breadth of chest, and long sinewy arms, 
gave him the strength of a lion. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF TT1E PROGRESS OF TOE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA, hr27 TO 10124 
{continued from Chapter XXIII., Book III.). 

Encouraged by the success of his fleet, the King of Guzerat, in 
Io27, sent it again against the Portuguese, who were at their 
uaxal station of Choule; but on this occasion the Portuguese were 
entirely victorious, and of eighty-three Guzerat vessels, seventy- 
three were either sunk or driven on shore and burned ; and the 
Portuguese followed up their success by an advance by land under 
Hector di Silviera, in which Tannah, Salsette, and other towns 
were made tributary. On this occasion, and subsequently, the 
Portuguese co-operated with the troops of Ahmeduugger. In 
I-V10, Antonio di Silviera sacked the rich city of Surat, and burned 
Paniuun ; but their greatest expedition was directed against Din, 
in ir>:»l. Four hundred vessels of all sizes were assembled in the 
present harbour of Bomba}’, under the command of Xu no da 
Cuerpa, governor-general in India: and conveyed 22,000 men, 
of whom no less than .‘1,000 were Europeans. On February 7, 
the island of Beyt, in the Gulf of (hitch, a strongly fortified 
position, was carried by assault, with heavy loss to the enemy in 
men, and sixty pieces of cannon ; but the brave Hector di Silviera 
fell in the attack. The expedition then proceeded to Dili, but 
was eventually repulsed with heavy loss by its defender, Moostafa 
Khan, a Turk, and the Portuguese returned to Goa, burning 
and destroying several towns by the way. But they had 
by no means given up the idea of possessing Dili. They were 
joined by the Prince Oh and of Guzerat, who promised them 
extensive privileges for their assistance; and, ostensibly on bis 
behalf, nearly the wholo of the Northern Kdnkan, including 
Bombay, was annexed. "When the prince’s rebellion failed, the 
governor-general made overtures to the Emperor lloomavoou, 
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who had invaded Guzerat; but this policy whs abandoned for an 
alliance with Haliadur Shall, the King of Guzemt, who, in his 
extremity, ceded to them Bassein, and the long-coveted Diu. Bu- 
hadur Shall took Portuguese into his pay, and in his contests with 
Iloonniyoon was latterly assisted by a corps of 450 Europeans. 
On a subsequent visit to the Portuguese at Diu, he was killed, as is 
elsewhere related. Jn 1557, after the representations and petitions 
for assistance of Bahadur Shah had reached Constantinople, the 
sooltan determined upon an expedition against Diu, and seventy- 
six vessels were fitted out at Suez, carrying 7,000 men. This tleet 
arrived oil' Diu in September, at a time when the garrison had 
been reduced to 000 men, and was straitened for provisions. The 
Egyptian lleet was supported by a Guzerat land army of 20.000 
men. The commander of Diu, Antonio di Silviera, made a noble 
defence in a close siege of eight months’ duration, during which 
the garrison suffered the extremities of hunger a crow shot on the 
dead bodies was a luxury for the sick, and nauseous vermin were, 
used as food. The Portuguese ladies took a noble part in the 
defence, and the details, as given bv Faria y Souza, exhibit the 
highest qualities of heroism. The siege was raised by a tleet under 
the command of the viceroy, John de (’astro, carrying- i ,000 pieces 
of cannon and 5,000 men. Of the fleet, 00 vessels safely reached 
Diu, and their progress up the coast haJ been marked by horrible 
outrages on the inhabitants of many of the large towns; not only 
were they pillaged and burned, but men, women and children 
massacred without distinction, while several thousands of the 
people were sold into slavery. When the relief arrived, the 
garrison sallied out and routed the besiegers; and on his return to 
Goa, the viceroy made a triumphal entry, the particulars of which 
excited astonishment, even in Portugal. 

In 1 545, Garcia de Noronha being viceroy, the Prince Abdoulin, 
or Mulloo Khan, of Beejapoor, took refuge at Goa. Assud Khan, 
the minister, according to the Portuguese historian, offered the 
whole of theKonkan to him, if the prince should he given up; but 
the offer was refused. On the death of Assud Khan, it is recorded 
that they agreed to the demand of Ibrahim Adil Shall, for the 
delivery of his brother, on condition of receiving the whole of 
Assud Khan’s wealth, and acknowledge to have received ten 
millions of ducats • but the prince was not surrendered. Jn 1545, 
Diu was attacked unsuccessfully by Mahmood Shah of Guzerat, 
and the siege, was renewed in 1548 ; hut the place was relieved by 
Dorn John de (’astro, who obtained a great victory, both by sea 
and land. The King of Beejapoor also renewed his negotiations 
for the surrender of his brcther, which was again refused ; and in 
1554 the Portuguese assisted him with a force of 5.000 European 
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infantry, with which lie took possession of ‘the Poonda ghaut and 
fort, the pass leading from Goa to the Deccan. Here, however, the 
intervention seems to have ended ; and whether the Portuguese had 
any political objection, as may have been the case, to entering 
upon the continent of India, or whether they found Mulloo or 
Abdoolla’s party less powerful than they had supposed, does not 
appear; but they at once abandoned his cause, and the prince, 
persisting in his rebellion, was defeated, taken and executed. Had 
I lie Portuguese advanced with him, bis expedition against his 
brother, then in the last degree unpopular, would, most probably, 
have been successful. Ibrahim Adil Shall retaliated by sending 
a large army to invade the Goa territory ; but it was repulsed, 
though some of the Koncan was lost. Tn 1570, however, a serious 
combination was made against the Portuguese by the Kings of 
Peejupoor and Ahmeduugger, assisted by the Zamorin of Calient. 
Ally Adil Shah of Peejupoor invested Goa with an immense army, 
and .‘>50 pieces of cannon of all sizes. The siege continued for ten 
months, and was ultimately abandoned bv the King, who had lost 
15,000 men, 500 elephants, 4,000 horses, and 0,000 head of 
oxen, partly by casualties of the siege, and partly from the effects 
of climate. The attack upon Goa b\ the King of Peejapoor was 
seconded by one on Choule by the King of Ahmednugger, of almost 
equal magnitude ; but it sullered a very severe defeat. At the 
same time, however, the Zumorin’s attack upon ('hale, near 
Calicut, was successful. The fort, was surrendered by Pom 
George de Castro, who was afterwards beheaded for imputed 
cowardice. These efforts on the part of the Portuguese appear 
to have inspired their enemies with respect, for peace ensued on 
favourable terms with the Deccan kiugs. In 1505, Poorhau 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger renewed his attack upon Choule; 
but this expedition was even more disastrous than the first. Its 
commander, Eurhad Khan, was taken prisoner with his family. 
Seventy-live pieces of large cannon were captured, and the Ma- 
homedan historian acknowledges the loss of 1 5,000 men. Eurhad 
Khan and his daughters became Christians, and went ultimately 
to Lisbon. The year 1505 brought the first real interruption to 
the trade of the Portuguese. The Dutch, their first rivals, had 
sent two ships to the Indian Archipelago, which were, however, 
intercepted on their return in 1507. They were followed by a 
fleet of eight ships, which returned to Holland safely, and hence- 
forth tlie maritime supremacy of the Portuguese was not only 
disputed, but afterwards dest roved in the .East., by the Dutch and 
by the English. In 1004 they were expelled from Amboy na, and 
in 1612 they suffered their first defeat in Indian waters from an 
English fleet. The Portuguese never aspired to be more than a 
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maritime and trading power in India, and this continued only so 
long as they preserved a monopoly. They might have used their 
opportunity both in Guzerat and in the Deccan to acquire political 
and territorial influence ; but they had apparently no desire for 
any possessions but what could be guarded by sea. They were 
excellent sailors : but their never attempting military operations 
by land, except in the defence of their own seaports, either 
marks timidity or disinclination, amidst opportunities which few 
other adventurers would have neglected during a career of more 
than 100 years. Of their actions, some rise to heroism ; hut they 
are deplorably tarnished by cruelty and vindictiveness, which sur- 
passed the acts of their Mahomedan contemporaries, and combined 
with their unscrupulous avarice, made them in the end detestable. 
Their history in detail, however revolting in many respects, is 
extremely curious and interesting, and well repays the peru.-nl of 
the student from its outset to its close. The acts of the horrible 
Inquisition of Goa need no exemplification, and the nominal con- 
\ersion of ‘infidels’ to Portuguese Christianity, gave pretexts 
<cf persecution and vengeance to this horrible tribunal, at which 
Humanity shudders. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES TO INDIA, 1 5)0.°, TO IfiP k 

In the reign of Henry VIII., Robert Thorne, a merchant, who had 
itotuTt resided in Spain, addressed a memorial to the king, set- 

Tetioon 8 ^ n b r forth the benefit of direct trade with China. The 

text of this document is extremely curious, as exhibit- 
ing the ideas then prevalent, of a passage to India by the north- 
west, and the information possessed regarding India ; and it became 
the foundation of subsequent expeditions. In 155;}, three ships, 
sir much ( under the command of Sir Hugh "Willoughby, with in- 
rxpidaioi? 8 structions from Sebastian Cabot, sailed from Greenwich 
1553. on May 10, bearing letters from Edward VI., addressed 

to all the potentates of the earth, in furtherance of the designs of 
the expedition. JThe little fleet was separated in the White Sea. 
Willoughby’s two ships were frozen in, their crews perished 
during the winter, and one only returned to England. Several 
Henry Hud- otll(T ^tempts followed, the last by Henry Hudson, in 
i-ony voy.igc, 1 597, serving to satisfy even the most sanguine, that a 
north-west passage to the East was impracticable, 
hailure to the northward of the American continent induced 
attempts to the south; and the route of Magellan, in 1519-22, 
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tv hose expedition lmd circumnavigated the globe for the first time, 
was followed by Sir Francis Drake in 1577, who, with 
live small vessels, the largest of which was barely 100 riuurt 
tons burden, left Plymouth on December IT, and on 
September 20, 1580, again reached that port. He had RirFrand8 
crossed the Atlantic and Pacific, had sailed through Drake ^ ^ 
the Eastern Archipelago, and touching at Ternate, 
had doubled the Cape of Good Jlope from the east; but he had 
not seen India. Nor was it till his subsequent capture of 
;.t Portuguese ship from India, that particulars of trade with, and 
access to, that country were understood. Drake’s voyage was 
followed by that of Cavendish, 1580-88, which was per- Cavrnflish . s 
fectlv successful, and returned with a large booty from voyage, ishg. 
ships and countries of all nations, which he seems to have consi- 
dered lawful prize ; and in his report of Ins voyage to Lord Ilunsden, 
chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, he expressly states that he had 
been well treated by the heathen inhabitants of * Malueoes,’ and 
where 1 our countrymen niny trade as freely as the Portugals if 
they will themselves.’ 

The supplies of eastern produce to England had hitherto been 
obtained through the Mediterranean Sea, by means of Venice and 
Genoa, as also directly from the Levant; and a company was 
chartered by the queen in *1581, which traded direct L(n , anf r<>m- 
with the Levant and Turkey; but t lie eastern trade ls8i * 
bad already turned into a different channel, of which, as will have 


been understood, the Portuguese had the monopoly, and the 
supplies obtained by the Levant Company were entirely insufficient 
to meet the demand for eastern produce now rapidly increasing in 
England. There bad been a remonstrance from Spain against 
Drake’s passage through the Eastern Archipelago and 
Indian Ocean, which the queen treated with character- Sraliccay 
istic contempt. She declared the sea, as the air, 
common to all men ; and that her subjects had as good voyage, 
a right as the Spaniards to sail where they pleased. Queen tiiz.v 
An expedition to India direct was therefore projected, K 
and instructions issued to Mr. Edward Fenton for its fulfilment, 


which may be road at length in ‘Hakluyt,’ vol. iii., and , 
were admirably adapted for the purpose. Tour ships expedition to 
sailed on May 1, 1582 ; but the expedition failed signally, 
only reaching the Brazils, and returning with but one ship out of 
the four. No attempt whatever appears to have been made to 
double the Cape of Good Hope ; and the failure may be attributed 
to the ill-con luot and want of enterprise of the com- 
manders. No further attempt was made for several 
yews to renew English enterprise to the east ; but after the failure 
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of the Spanish Armada, a bod} 7 of merchants of London petitioned 
The nicr- the queen to allow them to despatch three ships to 
the east by way of the Capo of Hood Hope ; and, after 
thrl-eBh'ipa some delay, the expedition sailed from Plymouth on 

15 ®i. April 10, loOL On July 28 the Cape was seen, amt 

on August 1 tlie three ships anchored in Saldanha Hav. They 
Lad lost a great pro])ortion of their crews from scurvy. One of the 
ships, the ‘Royal lid ward,’ was despatched home with the sick; 
and with the ‘ Penelope ' and the ‘Edward’ tin 1 voyage was 
continued. Of these, the 4 Penelope ’ was lost, and is supposed to 
have foundered; blit Lancaster held on his course with the 
‘ Edward,’ and continued a desultory cruise by the Nicobar Islands 
into the .Eastern Archipelago, capturing two large Portuguese 
ships in the Straits of Malacca. Thence the ship returned to Ceylon, 
where the crew being mutinous, obliged Lancaster to proceed 
homewards. The close of the voyage was most disastrous. W hile 

_ on the coast of Brazil, nearly all the crew being on 

PunstrnuB 7 • , V, 

; <>f tiio shore, the carpenter cut the ship s cable, and it united 

enterprise, . . J . , . . n 

out to sea. Lancaster, ami six men, were eventually 
taken to St. Domingo by a French ship, and lie finally reached 
England alone, on May 24, lot 4. Thus a second expedition to 
India had failed in its object. The Hutch, however, took up the 
, , project, and under the comifiand of Cornelius Houtmann, 

under Hunt- sent out lour powerful vessels, m lotto, which sailed on 
nninii, ioo.». .j o n j unft after many delays, they 

arrived on the coast of Sumatra, and finally reached Bantam, a 
Portuguese factory in Java. Here his attempts to open trade were 
met with the utmost jealousy by the Portuguese; Houtmann and 
some of his countrymen were imprisoned ; and they escaped finally, 
having undergone much danger of their lives, hut having, neverthe- 
less, obtained recompense for tlmir maltreatment. On the coast of 
Java one of the ships was abandoned as unsea worthy, and with the 
other three, the united crews being reduced to only eighty-three 
men, Jloutuiann arrived in Holland on August 14, loltH, He 
second ex- was honourably welcomed, and a fresh expedition ini- 
t/ieDu uh, f mediately fitted out of eight ships, four of which 
i.vjk returned in fifteen months with rich cargoes. Thus 

the eastern trade of Holland became established, and in 1002 the 
several companies which had engaged in it were incorporated as 
one, under a charter. 

This example was followed in England. A company was 
Knffijsii com- established with a subscribed capital of .‘10,000/., and in 
'Sodmider a petition to Queen Elizabeth, set forth its objects in 
$ST£l Uh ft clear and business-like manner, embodying the ro- 
beta, i«w>. suits of Portuguese and Dutch successes. The petition 
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was accepted by the queen, and the company was finally em- 
bodied by charter in 1000, under the title of ‘ The Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of London, trading 1 to the East Indies.’ 
it was provided with rules expressed in the charter, which em- 
braced all possible contingencies, and a letter was drawn up by 
the queen, recommending the expedition and its objects to the 
care and hospitality of nil monarchs and peoples whose countries 
it might visit. Eiimllv five ships left the English coast pj rrll 
on April 22, 1001; but the ‘Guest.,’ of 1 M0 tons, was flv.* hups, 
unloaded at sea and abandoned. On November 1, the 
Cape oi Good Hope was doubled, and the tleet, after much terrible 
suffering from scurvy, reached Acheen, in Sumatra, on June 0. 
Here Lancaster, who was the commander, delivered the queen’s 
letter, and trade was opened with much spiiit. Lan- 

’ . . 1 1 Captain Lan- 

caster did not, however, confine Ins operations to casterv pro- 
trude ; he captured a Portuguese ship of 000 tons with 
h valuable, cargo of Indian produce and manufactures, by which, 
and with pepper and spires. Ii is ships were completely at 

laden ; and having established a factory at Bantam, n-iinam 
where lie traded very profitably, be set sail home- eBta,,litihcd - 
wards with the 4 Dragon ’ and the ‘ Hector,’ leaving the ‘ Susan ’ to 
follow when her cargo should be completed. On the voyage, 
his ship, the * Hector,* lufft her rudder, and Lancaster writing a 
very noble letter t<> the company, advised the commander of the 
‘ Hector’ to abandon him to his fate; but, eventually, both ships 
reached England together, finding their consorts had arrived 
before them. 


Before the return of these ships, the queen had endeavoured 
to prevail upon the company to dispatch another expedition ; but 
her energetic, and ev<*n reproachful, language had no effect, and 
she died before the first reached England. The enterprise had, 

however, been eminently successful, and the same 
i 1 * 1 The Mine 

snips were again lit tea out lor a second, lhe com- Hhiiwairntn 

niauder received the honorary title of admiral and miderMidiiie- 
vice-admiral; and Gaptain, or Admiral, Middleton, was to,1,iti04 * 
placed in command of all. This fleet sailed on March 25, IG04, 
and had a prosperous voyage to Bantam, where it arrived on 
December 20, and was at first hospitably received by the Dutch; 
hut jealousies afterwards broke out, and it wifS evident that they 
aspired to a monopoly of the spice trade. Nevertheless, by 
trading at Ternate, Banda, and other islands where the Dutch 
had no pretext for interference, the cargoes were completed. 
The ‘Susan ’ was the first to leave for England, but is supposed to 
have foundered at sea. The other three ships reached England 
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on May 0, 1 GOO. As yet., therefore, India Proper had not been 
visited by any English vessel. 

In the third eastern venture, three ships were employed : the 
The tbfid * ^ ra r 0n / the ‘Hector/ and the ‘ Consent,' a small vessel 
ux'pt'diuou, of LOO tons burden only, which, under the command of 
ltt ' David Middleton, sailed alone on March 111, 1(J07 ; and 

it can only now be marvelled at, as in the case also of Drake, how 
such small ships contrived to escape the perils of their long 
voyages. The project was, however, perfectly successful. The 
1 Consent’ reached Bantam on November 14. and having taken in 
pepper, was on a cruise, when she met with a Java junk, from 
which Middleton purchased cloves to the value of 8,000/., which 
realised in England 8G.287/. lie now returned to England, 
which he reached in December 1008. The other two ships 
sailed on April 1, 1G07, and after doubling the Cape, proceeded, 
along the coast of Africa to Socotra. Here they separated, the 
‘ Hector/ under the command of Captain Hawkins, sailing to Surat, 
and thus being the first English ship which had reached India. 
But he does not appear to have effected anything in regard to 
trade, and in hope of making arrangements for the establishment 
of a factory remained on shore, sending his ship to Bantam to 
rejoin her consort. Captain Hawkins’s subsequent proceedings will 
be hereafter noticed. From Bantant, both ships returned to 
England with full cargoes. Two vessels, dispatched during their 
...... . absence, were wrecked with lieavv loss to the com- 

MkMIcton’s 7 , -» i n 

wonnd pany ; but the next expedition, under Middleton s com- 
\ojhbi.i 609. infin( ^ which sailed on April 24, 1000, for Bantam, 
returned to England in safety. The profit on the whole under- 
taking proved to be enormous, and fully justified further pro- 
ceedings; and on the petition of the company, King James 1. 
The company granted a new chart er in 1010, which confirmed all 
charter from* existing privileges of the former. Upon this, and a 
James i., i6io. I]ew subscription for trade, three ships were dispatched 
under Sir Henry Middleton, one of them, ( The Trade’s Increase/ 
Sir TTenr being of 1,000 tons burden. Leaving one ship at 
,vid<iie rod’s Aden, Middleton sailed for Mocha; but, when within 
i6io. g j^ht of the port, his Arab pilots ran the ship on a 
bank, and he, with many of his crew, were imprisoned. 1 The 
Trade’s Increase ’ tvas however floated, and he was eventually 
released, when he proceeded to Surat. 

The Portuguese were fully aware of the transactions of English 
vessels in the Bed Sea, and Middleton found a fleet of considerable 
Hindrances strength waiting to oppose him. The Portuguese pleaded 
peso at >rtU ' their monopoly of trade, recognised by the West Indian 
authorities, as superior to any pretensions on the part of 
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tlie English ; but Sir Henry Middleton, while he could not dispute 
the righto! the Portuguese to trade, denied their establishment of mo- 
nopoly, and gave them to understand that, as lie considered Indian 
free and independent country, he should persevere, by force if neces- 
sary, and in pursuance of the royal charter, to trade as he pleased. 
The native authorities were, however, so fearful of the Portuguese, 
that Middleton found trade impossible at Surat, and was r , , „ 
advised to proceed to (logo, not far distant, where he i»mroeiib to 
would not be interfered with. This advice he adopted, 
taking on hoard, as passengers, Captain Hawkins and his wife, who 
had recently arrived from Agra. Hawkins’s adventures captain 
had been of a very romantic character in those early ^Hvols'from 
days of English intercourse with India. AVhen he had AKr!L 
remained at Surat, in 1008, and sent his ship, the £ Hector,’ to the 
eastern settlements, he soon found that without an nis previous 
imperial deed of permission, he would be unable to inajourilfy’ 
establish n factory or to enter into mercantile transac- to Agr;u 
tions with the native traders; and having the king’s letter to 
4 tlie Great Moghul’ in his possession, determined, in absence of 
other credentials as ambassador, to proceed to Agra .and present it 
in person, lie was received honourably by the Emperor Jeliangeei , 
promised a handsome salary, and became a personal favourite. 
According to the emperor’;# desire also, he married an Armenian 
lady, who appears to ha\c made him a faithful wife. Hut, ns far 
as the object of his mission went, he was unsuccessful ; the 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuit missionaries frustrated all his 
eilbrts to obtain a lirman — his salary remained unpaid 

i • . . , . . , f Tntrt i'f 

— lie was in continual dread ot being poisoned, or other- tin- 

, . , 7 v . . , liim. 

wise made away with by Portuguese emissaries ; and 
failing to receive assistance from Jehangeer, he returned with 
S' fine diliicultv to Surat, in turn to he taken on board Sir Henry 
Middleton’s ship. 

Middleton and his council now came to the determination of 
taking by sea what could not he obtained by land ; and he stationed 
himself near the Straits of Babel Mandeb, intercepting vessels from 
India, from which he took Indian products, giving Middleton’s 
their masters portions of his own cargoes in payment, proweduius. 
These transactions, it is evident, were little better than rank 
piracy ; but they were continued till the arrival T>f three ships, the 
4 Thomas,’ ‘Hector/ and ‘Clove/ which had left Is j l)lnod , iy 
England under the command of Captain Saris, and had [^T/rCaptaiti 
proceeded direct to Mocha: hut the former jealousies Saria. 
of the people still existed, and on his return he found Sir Ilenry 
Middleton engaged as has been related. Saris appears to have 
seen nothing objectionable in Sir Henry's proceedings; and joined 

u 
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him, receiving on each transaction of forced barter, a proportion 
The fleet ro- ^ ov three ships. In the co in*8e of ft short time, the 

reeds to ships, having obtained cargoes for the eastern market, 

ant [ disposed of their own, all set sail for Bantam. The 
finest of these ships, i The Trade’s Increase,’ was lost on the 
voyage, and Sir Henry Middleton died ; hut Captain Saris pro- 
ceeded to Japan, in order to establish a factory there, and, not- 
withstanding the jealousy of the Dutch, was favourably received. 
The produce of this voyage proved very remunerative to the com- 
puny. Captain Ilippon’s voyage in the ‘ Globe ’about 
Uipi'nii's the same time possesses a peculiar interest ; for, in- 

vdj.’kc. s tead of following the usual track, he sailed up the 

eastern coast of India, touching at several native ports, where 
)>e found the Dutch established under grants from the King of 
Colcondah. At these stations trade was impossible; but he 
y h-iorj os- succeeded in establishing a small factory near Masuli- 
irSnii- patam, and tliese comparatively insignificant proceed- 
ings laid the foundation of the extensive trade 


bubsequently developed. 

It had now become sufficiently evident in England, that small 
enterprises, in weakly manned and nearly unarmed vessels, could 
have no chance of establishing trade in India, in the face of the 
superior strength possessed by the Portuguese ; and that means 
must be adopted to repel force by force, if necessary. Accordingly, 
Armed fleet four ships, the 1 Dragon,’ ‘ Osiander,’ ‘ Solomon,’ and 
unlfor'Sest, ‘James,’ sailed from England on February 1, 1012, 
1(U2, under the command of Captain Thomas Best. These 

ships were fully armed as vessels of war, and made direct for 
Surat., where they anchored early in September. Mr. Kerridgc, 
tiie factor of the i Osiander,’ who had before redded at Surat, 


soon obtained an official permission for trade, and it was about to 
Naval <■«- open, when a Portuguese fleet of four galleons, convoy- 
u-ah'lwtu- big a large number of trading vessels, entered the 
Riirat ”wiio harbour. These Best immediately attacked, ami three 
arc dufeated. {) f the Portuguese ships were driven ashore. They 


wore got off’, and the light renewed, but with even more certain 
and disastrous results. Up to this time, perhaps, the English 
had been looked upon as mere traders, and as such with a certain 
degree of contempt, which, artfully fomented by the Portuguese at 
Agra, had tended to Hawkins’s discomfiture ; but the position was 
now changed : the hitherto irresistible Portuguese had been 
,, . , beaten on their own element, as it were ; the English 

Emperor had established a reputation for valour, and its effect 
with n.e was soon practically and beneficially apparent. The 

Ruyiibii, ifli3. j£ m p 4}ror Jehangeer concluded a treaty, by wbicb 
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English settlers or traders at Surat should be protected. An am- 
bassador from England should reside at his court, and customs dues 
on imports should amount to no more than 3^ per cent. This 
Treaty, which contained many other privileges, was received by 
Captain Best at Surat, on February 0, 1013, and necessarily 
becomes a famous incident in the progress of the English in 
India. They may be considered as established from that, 
period, and their heretofore desultory proceedings to be at an 
mid. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THE M AXIOM EDA N KINGS OF GUZEIIAT (continued f rom 

Chapter 111., Book III.), 1520 to 1684. 

When Sikunder, who succeeded his father Mozuffer Shah II . , 
ascended the throne, there were two parties in the State — one. 
his own, which was the weakest; the other that of his brother, 
Bahadur. Innid-ool-Moolk, the minister, secretly favouring the 
latter, and believing that the king intended to put him „ 
to death, watched his opportunity, and caused him to simii hsbhsmn 
be assassinated on May 3J , 1520, after a brief reign of n ‘ lte ' 152c ’ 
three months. At this time, Bahadur was absent at Delily, where 
he had taken refuge; but, when his younger brother, M . hni)>] 
Nusseer Khan, was elevated to the throne, under the Shah n. *uc- 
litle of Mahmood Shah II., and letters reached him t ' tLdB * 
from many of the nobility offering him assistance to attain his 
rightful position, he set out for Guzerat. lie had, however, been 
offered the kingdom of Joonpoor, in Bengal, by the Afghans; and, 
undecided as to whether he should accept this offer, or proceed to 
Guzerat, determined to leave the matter to chance or fate, and 
to take whatever direction his horse should proceed in. Casting 
the reins on its neck, the animal took the southern road; and 
Bahadur, believing in the omen, proceeded. lie was joined on the 
frontier by parties of the nobility, and proceeded to Nehrwalia 
Puttun, where ho was formally crowned on August 3, Bahadur 
1520, and reached Ahmedabad on the 28th, when his shnh crowmd, 
brother was deposed. In 1528 the king enteted upon 
a campaign against Boorhan Nizam Shah of Ahmcdnugger, on 
behalf of Imad Shah, king of Berar, and inarched as far as 
Mahore; but the expedition was fruitless of result, except the 
nominal submission of the Ahmed nugger king, and his acknow- 
ledgment of the sovereignty of Bahadur over his dominions. 
In 1531, however, when visited by Boorhan Nizam Shah in 

u 2 
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Klmndesh, lift withdrew his pretensions, and even conferred royal 
honours and insignia upon him, as is related in the history of 
Almiedmigger. During this campaign, the fortress of Raiseen was 
surrendered by Lokman, the brother of Rajah Silhuddy, its 
owner, who had been taken prisoner, on condition of his brothers 
release, and became the scene of a terrible and memorable 
tragedy. Wishing to remove the females of his family before t lie 
Mahomcdau garrison should take possession, Lokman proceeded 
to the pm ate apartments, where he was received with indigna- 
tion hv Doorgawutty, his brother’s wife, who upbraided him witli 
cowardice in not defending the fort, hitherto deemed impreg- 
nable; and having previously tilled the palace with combustibles, 
she set lire to the place, and with 700 other women perished in 
the conflagration. This event so affected the brothers, Silliuddv 
and Lokman, that, at the head of a few adherents, they attacked 
their guards, and perished to a man. The Portuguese armament 
for the reduction of Diu armed after the king’s return to his 
capital, and its defeat is only slightly alluded to by the Ouzerat 
historian, though it was in reality a great victory against an 
immense expedition. One of the guns taken from the Portuguese 
was the largest ever then seen, and was taken to the fort of Cham- 
pf.nai r. 

In J odd Mahomed Zuman Mirza, a 5 ’ relative of the Emperor 
Jloonmyoon, tied to (tuzerat, and the king contemptuously refused 
all demands to gi\e him up. Not content with protecting this 
prince, Rahadur Shah, over confident of his strength, conferred 
the highest honours upon him. About the same time also, Tartar 
Khan, the son of the late Emperor Hheilole Lody of Pehly, also 
a fugitive, received a warm reception : and JJahadur Shah appears 
to have contemplated the possibility of becoming emperor. 'Tartar 
Khan was furnished with an army of 40,000 men ; but he was 
utterly defeated by the Prince Ilindal Mirza ; and the Emperor 
I loomayoon, who had been waiting a suitable opportunity, now 
declared war against Palladia* Shah, and marched upon Cnzerat; 
but purposely delayed by the way, till its king had finished the 
siege of (Tiittore. After some desultory movements, Pahadur 
Shah, depending upon his artillery, and against the advice of his 
best officers, intrenched himself. Pv this act he left the country 
open to the Moghuls, who cut off all his supplies, and the army 
became reduced to such straits, that Pahadur Shah fled secretly at 
night to Mandoo; but he waspursm d, and sending bis jewels and 
treasures to Diu, took refuge at Cambay. The siege of Oham- 
pannir and occupation of (iuzerat followed, as has been related 
in the history of the first reign of I loomayoon. No sooner had 
the empero: left the province, than an insurrection against tho 
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Moghuls broke out, and they retired, after a few feeble and in- 
effectual struggles. 

During the war with Ilooinayoon, and while the king was at 
Cambay, he had concluded a treaty with the Portuguese, in the 
hope of receiving their assistance: by which, with other stipula- 
tions, permission to erect a fort at Diu was granted. This treaty 
was executed in 15-14, and the Portuguese seem to have lost no 
time in constructing a very strong fortification. When the 
Moghuls withdrew, Bahadur Shah evidently repented of what 
he had done ; and, as the Portuguese historian, Faria de Souza, 
and the Muhomedan, in the ‘ Mirat Iskunderi,’ both relate, was 
endeavouring to get the fort into his possession. The Portuguese 
general and viceroy, Nuho de Cuerpa, was invited to a conference, 
which he declined: and the king was proceeding to the viceroy's 
ship, according to the Portuguese account, when a sudden brawl 
arose between some Portuguese oflieers and the king’s attendants, 
during which t lie king, falling into the sea, was struck 
with a .pike, and killed. The Muhomedan account is 
somewhat different, and attributes the act to deliberate ku*w, 
previous arrangement ; nor is it at all improbable that, treachery 
was intended on both sides. Tin* event happened on February 14, 
1557, iu the thirty-first year of tin* king’s life, and eleventh of bis 
reign. The gorgeous jt*wels and treasures lie bad sent to Diu 
— the spoils of Hindoo princes of (iuzeral — hud been forwarded 
to Medina for greater security, and fell into tin* hands of Soliman, 
the sooltan of Constantinople, by whom they were appropriated. 

Bahadur Shall having left no oilspring, the throne M|l| , nin 
was conferred bv the nobles of the State upon Meerun 
Mahomed Farooky of Khanddsh, the late king’s m-ds, i-w; 
nephew : but he died suddenly, after a brief reign of alltidlcK 
hardly two months, and the only representative of the royal line 
that remained was Malnnood, tin* son of the late king’s brother, 
Fill teef, who was residing at Boorhanpoor. lie was , 
now S(*nt tor, and crowned at Ahmedabad, on April o, shaiv in. suo- 
1 5:1s. Mahmoud appears to have been a moderate 
man, of simple habits, fond of erecting palaces and ornamenting 
p irks, but in public affairs a mere cipher. Ilis deer-park was 
walled round, and was fourteen miles in circumference; and in his 
reign, also, Surat was strongly fort i tied to refel the frequent in- 
cursions of the Portuguese. Having incurred the deadly enmity 
of his private chaplain Boorhan, whom on one occasion „ , 

i 1 , . , . , .. , Malnnood 

Jie liad built up to his neck in a mud wall, he was simii ns-num. 

assassinated at his instigation in the year 1555, after a nate ’ 1863 
reign of fifteen years. On this occasion Boorhan succeeded in 
destroying several of the ministers by armed men, whom lie had 
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stationed in the king’s chamber, and oven assumed the crown; but 
he and his accomplices were all put to death as soon as they 
appeared in public. Mali mood left no heir, and a youth named 
1( ,j S i ! Ahmed, declared to be a son of the Prince Ahmed, 
sm-cwds, was crowned j but during his inglorious reign of eight 

1 K > ' years he was admitted to no exercise of power, and the 

affairs of State were managed by the nobles, who seem, for the 
most part, to have divided the kingdom among them. In the 
year 1501. the king was found dead of wounds, lying 

Th killed 1501 / o ' * p 

under the wall of a nobleman’s house, where it was 
supposed lie had been carrying on an intrigue. He had left no 
heir, and a boy named Hubeeb, declared to be a son of Mahmood 
Shah II., was produced and crowned mfder the title of Mozuffer 
„ „ Shah 111. Etimad Khan became regent and minister, 

Mozuffer . . r . . ’ 

Himii 1 1 r. sue- but was a weak character, afraid of his colleagues, 
among whom he divided the kingdom into five districts 
(reserving one for himself), over which they wore virtually 
supreme. In the year 150(3 Chungiz Khan, the most active and 
ambitious among them, declared independence at Talnair, of 
which he had gained possession; and proceeding towards the 
capital, defeated Etimad Khan and the king, and took possession 
of it. lie now allotted estates to the five sons of Mahomed 
Sooltan Mirza, who had fled before the Emperor Akbur; but 
these persons in the sequel disputed his authority, and even de- 
feated him in a general action. Chungiz Khan was afterwards 
killed while playing at choughan, by an Abyssinian — an event 
which gave some relief to Etimad Khan ; but it was of short 
duration. Quarrels ensued between him and the other powerful 
chiefs, and eventually he wrote to the Emperor Akbur, requesting 
him to come and take possession of the kingdom. The emperor 
proceeded at once to Guzerat, where he was received without 
opposition, and the kingdom was annexed to the empire on 
November 20, 1572. The king abdicated, and was provided with 
an estate ; but nine years afterwards he escaped from surveillance, 
and in his last efforts regain his kingdom, Mozuffer Shah III. 
displayed more spirit and energy than when he was its real 
sovereign. After his final struggle, in 1584, he retreated into 
Kattywar, -where, until his death, he lived under the protection 
of Rajah Rai Singh. Thus ended the royal dynasty of Guzerat, 
which had reigned, for the most part in great splendour, from 
1398 to 1572, or 170 years. 
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CHAPTER XV 

OF TIIK A OIL SiiAIIY DYNASTY OF BEEJAPOOR (continued from 

Chapter XIX., Book III.) y A.D. 1534 to 1579. 

The longreign of the Emperor Akbur, and the occurrences which 
preceded it after the first reign of Iloomayoon, have brought the 
history of the Moghul dynasty down to the period of his death, 
in 1(505 ; and it becomes necessary to revert to the progress of the 
other kingdoms of India, to make the general history of the 
period as complete as possible. Up to the death of the emperor, 
no interference with any of the Deccan kingdoms, except Akmed- 
nugger, had taken place ; and their power, and the interests 
attached to their progress, entitles them to more consideration 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them by writers of Indian 
history. 

As has been already related in Chap. XIX., Book III., Ibrahim 
Adil Shah succeeded to the crown on the dethronement AD 
of bis brother Mulloo, in 1534. His first act was to ’ ’ 

. 7 _ Reformation 

abolish the profession or the Sheea faith, and to re- in England, 
store the Soony, and also to exchange Persian for Ibrahim Adu 
Mahratta, as the language of accounts and current tile tiomiy >,L8 
business in the State. This involved the introduction 
of many Brahmins into the royal service, and was a 
concession to Hindoo influence which had a marked effect. The 
foreign troops, the majority of whom were Persians and there- 
fore Sheens, were discharged, and their places supplied bv 
Deccanies and Abyssinians. The new army consisted of 30,000 
cavalry, the horses of which, for the most part, belonged to the 
State ; and it does not appear that infantry or artillery formed 
any considerable part of the Beejapoor equipment. Of M , lomod<in 
the foreign cavalry discharged, 3,000 were taken into cavalry entor- 

” A* ° H. , • o | , tained by the 

the service ol Kamraj, the Hindoo prince or lieeja- itajaimf 
n ugger ; and as they refused to salute an infidel, a Bu - Ja,,UfffeU * 
Koran was placed before the rajah’s throne, to which the usual 
reverence was paid. The year after Ibrahim* Adil Shah’s acces- 
sion, a revolution occurred at Beejanugger, and the aid of the 
Beejapoor king was sought by the rajah for his own support. 
This proceeding, involving Mahomedan intervention, caused vast 
alarm throughout the Hindoo kingdom, and for the I))rallini Adi , 
present arrested mutual differences. Ibrahim, who 
had proceeded to Beejanugger, was royally enter- Beejanugger. 
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tamed, and dismissed with the payment of fifty laes of boons — 

l, 750,000/. —for his own and his army's expenses. In consequence, 
however, of a fresh revolution, in which the rajah had perished, 
Ibrahim became involved in hostilities with his successor; but 
these were of short duration, and the king returned to his capital. 
A period of tranquillity followed ; hut, jealousy of his minister, 
Cojiiiu'oii of Assnd Khan, induced that able person to retire to his 

° f estates ; and the quarrel was t alien advantage of by 
a'wvvJ ftnd Hoorhan Nizam Shall, of Ahniednugger, and Ameer 
Screed. Ih-reed, of Boeder, who coaleseed, and reduced King' 
Ibrahim to such straits, that lie was obliged to retire to Gool- 
biirgah. From this diiliculty he was released by the instrumen- 
tality of the man he had suspected. Assnd Khan wrote to the 
King ot Berar, the uncle by marriage of the king, beseeching him 
To render assistance; and he marched with a large force, which 
had the desired e fleet. Ibrahim’s own army, too, rallied about 
him, and the losses by the invasion were soon redeemed ; while 
•\meer Bereed’s death broke up the confederacy. This peace 
was not, however, of long duration. Boorhan Nizam Shah was 
smarting under his defeat, and in 1 54-1, assisted by Jumsheed 
Himicwhi Kootub Shah of Golcondah, and Rajah lhun raj of 
•iK-iiHKt 11 Beejanug^er, declared war against Beejnpoor. The 
iiwjiiiionr. kingdom was now invadeef on three ])oints simul- 
taneously; and its destruction and division among the con- 
federates seemed inevitable. Assnd Khan was again called into 
council : who advised, that, at some small sacrifices, peace should 
he made with the King of Ahniednugger and the Rajah of 
Beejanugger. This having been effected, Assnd Khun led the 

Beoianoor army against the King of Golcondah, who 
TI»p Kinir of *' * . . • , r i> ,, , . , . ., , 

(a.in.mi.ih was defeated, and followed up to Jus capital, receiving 

<1,ltaud ' so severe a wound in the face from Assud Khan’s 

bnnd, that he never recovered its e fleets. 

But it seems to have been impossible to restrain the quarrelsome 

^ disposition of the Ahniednugger king, who, soon a.fter- 

m. tr-'t r re- wards, again marched with a. large army against Gool- 

thc war, | )ur ^. {l | 1 was met near the town of Oorehan, on the 

Bheema river, by Ibrahim and Assnd Khan, who gained a 
Ami is de- memorable victory"; Boorhan Nizam Shah leaving 250 
failed. elephants, 570 pieces of cannon, with all the royal 
insignia and camp-equipage, on the field of battle. Ibrahim 
fought bravely in this action, slaying three antagonists in single 
combat. Here, however, the quarrel did not rest ; and in the 
next campaign, Boorhan Niza.n .Shah not only redeemed his> 
losses, but reduced Ibrahim to serious extremities. These fluc- 
tuations of fortune seem to nave affected the king’s disposition 
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very materially, and lie became morose, and suspicious of Lis 
oilicers. In the course of two months he put forty y| 

Hindoos and seventy Mahomed tins of rank to death ; siiaii’« 
and a plot was formed to dethrone him, and elevate his cru< IUe6 * 
brother Abdoolla to the throne. ( )n the discovery of this conspiracy 
by the king, Abdoolla tied to the Portuguese at Goa, and en- 
deavoured to persuade the viceroy to assist him with „ 

.* 1 J T , The I’orrt:- 

troops, prollermg large concessions oi territory. Jlad micro refuw 

the Portuguese yielded to his solicitations, there is no in’ native" 
doubt, under the prevailing discontent, that they * uuegln *' 
would have succeeded, and might have laid the foundation of 
local power in the Deccan ; but they declined all offers, and the 
prince, finding them impracticable, addressed himself to the 
Kings of Alnnednugger and Golcondah. The Portuguese, in 
their history, declare that Assud Khan was the prime mover 
in Prince Abdoolla’s rebellion ; but this is contradicted by the 
fact that Assud Khan repelled with scorn the overtures of the 
King of Alnnednugger to support the pretensions of the prince. 
Had Assud Khan indeed been disloyal, there can be no question 
that Ibrahim would have been deposed. While these events 
were pending, the great minister died, in January 1541), and left 
u reputation little less, in general estimation, than that of Mah- 
moud G tl wan, the regeift and minister of the Bahmuny king- 
dom. 

The remainder of the reign of Ibrahim was occupied with 
almost perpetual wars and struggles with Ahmed- Ti«p8tnwo« 
nugger, in which llamraj of Peejanugger appears as 
the active ally of the latter. Boorhan Nizam Shah Umutl - 


had died ; but his successor Iloosein followed the same policy, 
and defeated Ibrahim in a severe action near Sholapoor. This, 
with the rebellion of bis great general, Seif Ein-ool-Moolk, whom 
his harsh conduct had driven into insurrection, reduced the 
Ling’s fortunes to the lowest, ebb ; and though, by the payment of 
twelve lacs of boons — 420,000/. — he obtained temporary relief from 
the Kajah of Peejanugger, he was unable to take the field. 
Katterlv he had become afflicted with a complication of disorders, 
and as he put to death , one after another, physicians Ibrahim a<ui 
who failed to relieve him, he was deserted bv all, and dle ' s * 
died miserably in the year 1557. Ibrahim ^dil Shah rump it. of 
I. had reigned twenty-four years, and was buried near tR 

his father and grandfather, at Gdgy. He left two nt st.Qm*nfin. 


sons and two daughters, and was succeeded by his A,,y . A(,il 

. , ~ f J Sim, n 8uc- 

eldest son Ally without opposition. cetds, isst. 

The first act of Ally Adil Shah was to restore the K( , ptftrV!a , h( 
public profession of the Slieea faitli, which had been sure* faun. 
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set aside by his father. These changes of State religion, accom- 
panied, as they r were, with changes of offices in almost every 
department, produced the worst effects in the State of Beejapoor, 
and were a fertile source of disaffection, as well as of party in- 
trigues; for the present, however, the young king’s cause was not 
, impeded. ITis negotiations with Iloosein Nizam 

Ahmed- 1 . n . . 

nagger Shah, in regard to restoration of Beejapoor territory, 
having failed, lie made an alliance with Ilarnraj of 
Beejanugger ; and in 1558 their combined armies invaded the 
Ahmednugger territory, and completely overran it. The Hindoos, 
revenging themselves for all the outrages they had suffered from 
Mahomedans from the earliest times, behaved with shocking 
barbarity in the first campaign, which was exceeded, if possible, 
The siege of in the second. But the combined forces failed to take 
the fort of Ahmednugger, and the monsoon breaking 
upon the besiegers, they were eventually obliged to 
raise the siege. The allies returning southwards, separated at 
the tort of Nuldroog. the fortifications of which were renewed by 
Ally Adil Shah. 

This campaign and its consequences, brought about the memoi- 
able quadruple treaty of alliance against Ham raj, whose 
against power whs li ow thoroughly comprehended, and ielt to 
lieej.uiugger ^ dangerous to the MahomAhm interests. No single 
Mahomedan kingdom could pretend to oppose the Hindoos of 
Beej anugger in the field : and after malure deliberation with his 
counsellors, Ally Adil Shah determined to sound the intentions 
of the Deccan monarchs on the subject of a crusade against them. 
His minister, Kisliwur Khan, was therefore despatched toGolcon- 
dali, where the project was well received ; and an envoy from 
that State proceeding from Beejapoor to Ahmednugger, found 
Hoosein Nizam Shah willing to sink all differences with Beeja- 
poor in the common alliance. To cement this, he gave his daughter, 
League of tbe the afterwards famous Cliaml Beebee, in marriage to 
Ally Adil Shah, with the long disputed frontier for- 
«Mmit tress of Sliohipoor as her dowry; and received Ally’s 
lieojan agger, gister, Huddeea Sooltana, as the bride of his eldest son, 
Moortuza. With Ally Bereed Shah of Beeder there was no 
difficulty : and the treaties were exchanged and con- 
firmed h^ solemn oaths. Early in the month of 
December 1504, the confederate armies had assembled 
at or near Beejapoor, and the kings and their whole 
forces marched leisurely southwards on December 20, 
by the route of Talikote. Jt is only a short inarch from 
Talikote to the river Krishna, and on arrival there, the con- 
federates found the right bank occupied by the enemy’s out- 


Maxlmillan 
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posts, while the main body of his army was encamped at a 
little distance beyond. Ramraj had, lor this great need, assembled 
all the available forces of his dominions. He had dispatched his 
younger brother, Yeltum-rai, with 20,000 cavalry, 500 mi , 
elephants, and 100,000 foot, to secure the river; his resisted i,y 
second brother, Yenket-Adrv, with an equal force, to Bu i mu *t;ger. 
support him; and he himself followed with the flower of the 
army. The numbers of this host, as given by Ferishta, are beyond 
belief ; hut unquestionably they were very numerous. Finding 
the fords guarded by heavy masses of men, that on the extreme 
right of the Hindoo position, which was defended by a field-work, 
the traces of which are still visible, was esteemed the most 
assailable ; and the allies, making a feint of inarching up the 
river, returned suddenly on the night of the third day The allies 
and carried the ford by storm. The Hindoos fell Krishna" 
hack upon their supports and main bodies, and the river - 
Muhomedans crossing the river, advanced lor about twelve miles 
to the south-west, where they found the whole Hindoo army in 
position. The Mahoinedans now formed in line of battle, Ally 
Adil Shall commanding the right wing, Ally Jlereed Shah 
and Ibrahim Kootub Shah the left, while lloosein Nizam Shah, 
with his famous artillery, took post in the centre. On the other 
side, Yeltum-raj commanded the right wing of the Hindoos, 
Yenket-Adry the left, and Ramraj himself the centre. There 
were 2,000 elephants in the Hindoo army, and these and the 
artillery were posted along the line. It was a memorable battle 
—to decide, as each party knew, the final supremacy of A PmitbJUlltf 
Hindoo or Moslem in Southern India — and was well c,lsut ‘ 8 - 
fought on both sides. In the first attack b} r the Hindoo cavalry 
on the wings of the Mahomednn army, both fell into confusion 
from the showers of rockets, and were even retreating ; but 
lloosein Nizam Shah, with his artillery, was not to ho denied. 
He had brought GOO pieces of all calibres into action, commanded 
by Chuleby Roomy Khan, a Turk of great ability ; and these 
pieserving order, advanced in three lines, supported and assisted 
by the elephants. Seeing the danger, Ramraj directed them 
to he charged by his best infantry in a mass. As it approached 
it was met by a withering fire from the large guns, of shot, and 
copper money enclosed in strong canvas bagS, which did vast 
execution : 5,000 of the Hindoos were left in heaps before the 
guns, and Kishwur Khan Lary, Jin intelligent Reejapoor general, 
fell on the flank of the retiring column with 5,000 of the Beeja- 
poor cavalry, and completed the rout. Ramraj had witnessed 
the defeat of his infantry from a singhasun, or lofty royal litter, 
Whence he had been distributing rewards; and his attendants 
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placed him on horseback ns this Ahmed nujiprer elephants came up. 
Ham raj Is Me vas then taken prisoner, and conducted to Cliu- 

iSsouer. lebj Koomy Khan, who sent him to Moosein Nizam 

Alld |, Shah. On ascertaining: who lie was, the king 1 ordered 
him to be beheaded; and liis head, stuck on a long 
spear, was displayed to the army. The ghastly trophy was 
, preserved, and lor many years afterwards was annually 
»nn.v i« displayed at Ahmednugger on the anniversary ot the 
victory. The rout of the Hindoo army was quickly 
completed: 100,000 men are stated to have perished on the held 
and in the pursuit. Yeltum-raj was killed, and the whole of 
the treasures of Bamraj, an immense booty, were captured. 
Tiicmios Venket-Adry escaped to IVnkdmUth, and the allies 
Hiivtmce to continued their march to Beojanugger, which was com- 
ami Htimior ’ pletely plundered, and for the most part destroyed, 

1 *’ and henceforth became almost deserted. By this 
great battle, which is usually called that of Talikoto, though in 
Tht , Hindoo reality fought nearly thirty miles to the south-west 
SMiTihVrn of that town, the Hindoo power of Southern India was 
ii,i mi broken, destroyed. The dynasty of Beejanugger, represented 
ini'j.'imipirur by the Prince Venket-Adry, settled for a time at 
HiMiidoned. hut afterwards withdrew, under the en- 

croachments of the Mahomednns, to Ohundergiry, and its great 
dominions became parcelled out. among its feudal chieftains. 

It is curious, perhaps, that Ferislita, generally so ample in the 
Att' <-k <n detail of wars, should have, omitted, in liis history of 
t in' Cun ii- Ally Adil Shah’s reign, any account of the alliance 
K " lM ’ ' between the Kings of Beejapoor and Ahmednugger, 

for the reduction of the IVrtuguese. This occurred, however, in 
, 1570, when Ally Adil Shah besieged Hoa ; but was 

iirfratuii at repulsed with severe loss, and at the same time their 
other factory, Choule, or Bevadtmda, in charge of Dorn 
Luis de Andrada, was attacked by Moortuza Nizam Shah, witli a 
like result. This event, is slightly noticed in Ferishla’s history of 
the reign of Moortuza Nizam Shall of Ahmednugger, but there is 
no indication of the combination of the two powerful monarchies 
iinrinn against the Portuguese, and their failure. In the year 
taken i>y t.iic ] 57d, part of the intermediate period having passed in 
hcaiiui ( i». ft desifi tory campaign with Ahmednugger, founded 
upon the jealousy of its king in regard to territorial acquisitions 
from Beejanugger, Ally Adil Shall marched to the south-west, 
captured Bunkapoor and Dharwar, and attached their dependencies, 
with the country nearly as far as Penkdndali, to his dominions*, 
but the subjection of the petty chieftains proved to be no easy 
task; it occupied several yea% and was in the end only partially 
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effected by confirming them in their estates as feudal vassals. In 
1579 the king, who, on the termination of these operations, had 
returned to Deejupoor, was assassinated by a favourite AiiyA<iu 
eunuch, to whom lie had given oflence. Having no Saullii'isS!' 1 
male issue, he had previously appointed his nephew RepilMi( , of 
Ibrahim, son of his brother Shall Thamasp, to succeed 11,>lla,ld - 
him. During his life, Ally Adil Slmh had commenced a noble 
mausoleum for himself, which remains as it was left 

7 . . Tin; 

by him. unfinished, and in the centre of its precincts works «f Ally 

. j 1 . Adil Sli.-ili. 

lie was buried. He Jiad also erected the spacious 
Jooma mosque, which would accommodate 5,000 persons at prayer 
— a grand editice, which is still perfect. Aqueducts for the supply 
of water to all parts of the city were constructed, and the city 
walls and fortifications, which were six miles in circuit, were 
completely finished. Ally Adil Shah had reigned twenty-two 
years. 


CHAPTER XYL 

OP TTTP, A DLL SIIAUY DYNASTY OF 11 KEJAPOOR ( 'continued ), 

1570 to J 

• 

At the period of li is accession to the throne, Ibrahim Adil Shall 
II. was nine years old. The queen-dowager, ('hand I1)ranJm A(MI 
Deebee, took charge of him, and the affairs of State were Slia, .‘ g’f; 
managed by the minister, Kamil Khan. As had been Adiisimii, 

” .... . . K)79. 

frequently the case in similar circumstances, the minister 
endeavoured to usurp the chief authority, but had little counted 
on tiie cost of deceiving such a woman. The queen resolved on 
his deposition, and directed Kishwur Khan to remove him from 
ollice. Fearing for his life, Kamil Khan tied, but was .. 
pursued, overtaken, and killed ere lie had proceeded gg*. 
more than a few miles from the capital, and Kishwur 
Khan succeeded him. Rut the queen had not delivered Kimn «uc- 
berself from thraldom; oil ihe contrary, she had increased cot 
it. One of the new regent’s first acts was to procure the 
assassination of Moostafa Khan, the ablest oflicer of the j T( , lljlt „f S 
State, who had been employed in the government and ArdVsiatiy 
pacification of the territory acquired from lieejanugger, Rs^issimitca. 
and was a person on whonf the queen could thoroughly depend, 
f reed from his influence, Kishwur Khan now removed The qnern- 
Ihe queen from Beejapoor, and confined her in tlic fort c ' on ' 

of Sattara. This, with other acts of violence and op- Suuara. 
pression, rendered the regent highly unpopular. Plots were made 
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against his life ; ho was even hooted by the populace of the city, 
Kishwur and wou ld probably have fallen a victim to its fury ; 
o' Ahmed- Pea but escaped to Ahmednugger, where, receiving only 
nugger. a cool reception, he proceeded to Golcondah, and 
is killed at. was killed there by a relation of Moostafa Khan, who 
Goicondah. had pursued him. 

Meanwhile an insurrection was in progress in the queen'c 
favour, headed by Yekhlas Khan and other Abyssinian chiefs, who, 
The queen ih the head of a large army, proceeded to the capital, 
released. The queen was released, and placed in her former 
position, and Yekhlas Khan created minister. The parties of 
Deccanies and Abyssiuians had frequently been in opposition to 
each other, and their feuds and jealousies now broke out with 
great violence ; the streets of the capital were frequently the 
scene of bloody conflicts between them, and duels were of ordinary 
daily occurrence. These disturbances aflbrded a pretext for the 
Kings of interference of the Kings of Golcondah and Ahrned- 
Hni f Ahm!'d. nugger, who, in concert, besieged Nuldroog or Sliali- 
Ilwlifjro droog, one of the strongest forts of the kingdom ; but it 

imrjnpoor. was bravely and loyally defended, and being unable 
to take it, the combined forces marched upon Beejapoor. At 
t hi3 crisis there were not more than 3,000 troops in the city ; but 
two generals, Ankoos Khan and Kin-ool-Moolk, arrived with 
8,000 cavalry, and kept the enemy in check. Between them, 
however, and the Abyssinian chieftains in the city, disagreements 
n.mgcr of reached such a pass, that the generals went over to the 
the city. enemy, declaring that it was impossible to save the 
State. At this time also, a large portion of the city wall fell down, 
owing to heavy rain, and its capture appeared imminent. The 
breach was, however, repaired ; and under the intervention of the 
general of the Berar contingent, who was unwilling to witness the 
success of the allies, the Beejapoor generals were induced to re- 
turn to the city and offer their services to the queen -dowager. 
„ , , The oflico of minister had been conferred upon Syed 

Byrd A bool . , T , , , , , r . 

Hiissun Abool liussun, an able man, who rendered essential 
mu 8 «■. service. All differences between the parties of the 
State were accommodated, and in six months he bad raised an 
army of 20,000 horse. Beejapoor bad been besieged for twelve 
tic sit e f mon ^ s > an( i its suburbs for the most part destroyed ; 
Hrcjupoor but before a reunited kingdom the allies could effect 
abandoned. no thing, and abandoning further efforts, returned to 
their dominions ; Dilawur Khan, the Beejapoor general, pursuing 
the King of Go’condah to the gates of his capital, and returning 
laden with booty. But the efforts of Abool liussun were ill- 
rewarded. Dilawur Klian, on his return, conspired against him 
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seized and blinded him, and afterwards put him to death; nor 
could the queen prevent his assumption cf the re- A »moiHussun 
gency, for she was now contined to the palace, and de- 
prived of authority. Dilawur Khan, however, proved in Khan - 
the sequel to he both able and loyal, and in the course of the six 
years of his regency, the uffair.s of the kingdom were completely 
retrieved. Then* had been no further quarrel with Ahmednugger, 
and in 1584 the king’s sister, Khodeija Sooltann, was cllAnd 
betrothed to the son of its sovereign, Moortuza Nizam t,)e 

Shah. On the occasion of the journey of the bride to 
Ahmednugger, the queen-dowager, her aunt, accom- Ahmed- 
panied her on a visit to her brother Moortuza, and UUKgtr ’ 
never afterwards returned to Beejapoor. 

Tn 1580, Mullika Julian, the daughter of the King of Golcon* 
dah, was asked in marriage for the young king — a The kin** 
transaction which gave great offence to the King of marr,age ' 
Ahmednugger, and had well-nigh produced a fresh war; hut the 
difficulties were overcome, and the marriage took place at Shuh- 
droog, with great pomp, though not without the cover, as it were, 
of an army of observation from Beejapoor. The king, who dis- 
played great aptitude for public business, now desired to be freed 
from the trammels of his minister, whose conduct had become 
offensive, not only to th^ king, but to others. Buleel cascof 
Khan, an officer of great ability and distinction, who BuleeIKhnn - 
had been employed as viceroy in Malabar, arrived at court when 
the Beejapoor army was in the field against Ahmednugger, and 
was received with honour hv the king; but the minister, jealous 
of the distinction that had been shown him, caused him to be 
seized and blinded — an act which the king would have 
resented at once had he been able. lie, however, ( n!]-url"1.i8 
watched his opportunity, aud soon afterwards escaping ience isa? 
from his guards, proceeded at night to the camp of 
Fiu-o d-Moolk. Dilawur Khan followed him at day- of scot* 
light, and a slight skirmish ensued, when the minister, bchoadt ' 1, 
seeing that he had no further chance, fled to Ahmednugger, and 
the revolution was complete. In his history, Ferishta, pnnwur 
who was a spectator aud actor in tho whole scene, S^Ailmed- 
gives a graphic account of it, which is higlily interest- uuggcr - 
ing (Briggs’s Trans, vol. iii. pp. 1(J3-170). # Ibrahim now re- 
turned to Beejapoor, and entered on the administration of public 
affairs with great ability and success; hut his character is tar- 
nished by his conduct to Dilawur Khan, now upwards of eighty 
years old, whom he induced to return to Beejapoor niuwur 
under promises of favour ; and on his arrival, caused to ^ 1 l ( '"',' n bl,,,ded 
he blinded and imprisoned in the fort of Sattara, where i ,rl8on *k 
he died. 
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In 1503, the king's brother, Ismail, who resided at Belgaum, 
, in nf c rebelled, and the insurrection grew formidable. Ein- 
I'rince ool-Moolk, who was sent, to quell it, joined the prince, 

lMu.iii, 1593 . ftn q proclaimed him king; but, in an action which 

i followed, he was defeated and slain ; his head was sent to the 
n t . fg king, who caused it to be tired from a cannon on the 

rented. walls, and the prince was executed. These events 

were hardly at an end before the ever-restless King of Ahmed* 
nuggor entered into an alliance with the Kajali of 
with Ahmed- IVnkdndah, and invaded the Beejapoor territory. 

! ! During the campaign, ho fell ill and died; but the 

war was continued by his son, or rather hv the regent, as he was 
a minor, and in a severe general action, the young king was 
killed. Ibrahim Adil Shah, who had acted only on the defensive, 
returned to his capital on September 0, 150(5, making 
i>ytiie‘ ft triumphal entry amidst the rejoicings of his people. 
English. r p}ii R proved to be tbe last war with Ahmednugger ; 
and the conclusion of those frequent and desperate struggles for 
superiority which had lasted throughout their existence, which 
treaties and intermarriages did not prevent, and which weakened 
and at times exhausted both. 

From this period henceforth the kingdom of Beejapoor had no 
Ri-r.i rvif o special historian, and its progress and final extinction by 

the Emperor Aurungzebe, form events of general 
•vises. history which supplies only great occurrences ; but it 
can be gathered, that the last portion of the reign of Ibrahim 
Adil Shall was prosperous and splendid. In the first attack bv 
the Moghuls upon Ahmednugger his forces were too late to 
relieve the city, and in the attempt, conjointly with (lolcondah 
and the Ahmednugger army, to drive them from Herar, his best 
troops were defeated in (he battle of Soopa, as already related 
in Chapter X. of this Boole, and the contest was never renewed. 
On the arrival of the Emperor Akhur at Boorhanpoor, in 1(305, 
Ibrahim Adil Shall sent an embassy to him with costly presents, 


and overtures of alliance. It is believed that a secret treaty was 
then executed, which, while it protected Beejapoor, left the 
emperor free as regarded Ahmednugger ; the marriage of Ibrahim's 
daughter to the Prince Daniel followed, and his 

Death of , , . .I. i i .. 

i»r«him Adil subsequent, neutrality saved Ins kingdom lrom any 
Attempt at subjugation by the Moghuls, during the 
reign of his son, Ibrahim Adil Shah died in Idl'd, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. lie was the greatest of all the 
iii« character Adil Sliiihy dynasty, and in most respects, except 
unciucts. j| S founder, the most able and popular. Without the 
distraction of war, lie applied himself to civil affairs with much 
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care; and tlie land settlements of the provinces of his kingdom, 
many of which are still extant among district records, show an 
admirable and efficient system of registration of property, and its 
valuation. In this respect, the system of Toder Mul, intro- 
duced bv the Emperor Akbur, seems to have been followed wit h 
the necessary local modifications. Although he changed tli« 
profession of the State religion immediately upon assuming the 
direction of State a flairs from Sheea to Soony, Ibrahim was yet 
extremely tolerant of all creeds and faiths. Hindoos not onlv 
suffered no persecution at his hands, but many of his chief civil 
and military officers were Brahmins and Malirattas. With the 
Portuguese of Goa he seems to have kept up a friendly intercourse. 
Portuguese painters decorated his palaces, and their merchants 
traded freely in his dominions. To their missionaries, also, he 
extended his protection ; and there are many anecdotes current 
in the country that his tolerance of Christians equalled, if it did 
not exceed, that of his contemporary Akbur. He allowed the 
p reaching of Christianity freely among his people, and 
there me still existent several Catholic churches, one oinin-iiM 
at Cheetapoor, one at Moodgul, one at Kaichore, and w,dowed - 
others, endowed by the king with lands, and ether sources of 
revenue, which have survived the changes and revolutions of 
more than 800 years. Hath of these churches now consists of 
several hundred members, and remains under the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa. 

Ibrahim Adil Shall was fond of architecture, and during his 
long reign, and its peaceful close, embellished his now 
splendid capital with many noble buildings. Ilis own Arthileclu,e * 
mausoleum, which is still perfect, and kept in repair by the 
British Government, is one of the most elaborate specimens of 
Indo-Gothic architecture in India; and both of the tomb, and the 
fine mosque and terrace attached to it, the basalt of which thev 
have been constructed has been worked with admirable skill and 
"race of design, and much of it is polished like marble. These 
buildings were not quite finished at the king’s death: and the 
inscription records their completion in the reign of his soi 
Mahmood, at a total cost of 528, 150/. at the present value of gold 
coinage, which was perhaps greater at the period. The work 
occupied thirty-six years. The noble palaces at Toorwah, three 
miles west of the city, which were entire till unroofed by the 
Malirattas, with their gardens, were constructed by the king in 
1001, and were connected with the fort by a broad street, three 
miles long, and perfectly straight, which can be traced by its 
ruins ; while to the right and left the extent of the old citv caji 
be followed for several miles. 


x 
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At his death the king left a full treasury, a large and well-paid 
army of 80,000 horse, and his dominions extended to the borders 
of Mysore. lie was succeeded by his son Mali mood, then in his 
sixteenth year, and the history of his reign and that of his suc- 
cessors, in the absence of any local record, must he traced in con- 
nection with the general history of India. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OF THE NIZAM SIIA1IY DYNASTY OF A II MFD N IT G fi K 1 1 (continued 
from Chapter XV1I1., Book III .), 15 M2 TO lo8(>. 

Bookhan Nizam Siiati, after the death of Ismail Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, in 1532, enjoyed a period of peace until 1542, when he 
“udettvoured to bike advantage of the quarrel between Ibrahim 
Adil Shah and his minister, Assud Khan. The real object of the 
attack seems to have been the acquisition of the districts of 
Puvainda and Sholapoor, always in dispute between the States ; 
and having taken possession of them, he marched to Bclgaum. 
Here there appears some inconsistency in Ferishta’s history, for 
Boorhan Nizam Shah is represented as having induced Assud 
Khan to join him in attacking Beejapoor; whereas, if we may 
judge from the general loyalty of Assud Khan’s conduct, 
1 he history of the events as given in the account of Ibrahim's 
reign is much more probable. The result of the attack on 
Beejapoor was unfortunate: and the king was not only obliged to 
surrender what he had taken, but to retreat to Dowlatabad. 11 is 
restless disposition, however, impelled him into a fresh 
at* war ill 1544, when he was defeated at Oorchan, as has 
Ooichuo. been related in Chapter XV. of this Book, with the loss 

of his artillery, elephants, and camp-equipage. Failing against 
Beejapoor, the king now attacked the Reeder State, in revenge for 
^ ^ having denied him assistance against Beejapoor : de- 

rroniMof teated the Becder troops, and tookOwsa, Kandlmr, and 
other forts, which occupied him till 1545, when the re- 
bellion of the Prince Abdoolla of Beejapoor, and his flight to Goa, 
occurred. In tlfis matter he was able to effect nothing ; Assml 
Khan rejected his overtures, and the Portuguese would not join 
The kin* the confederacy against Beejapoor. The king now in- 
vited the cooperation of Ramraj of Beejanugger, and 
SltS*** advanced as far as Kulliany to meet him. Near this 
r * town he defeated Ibrahim Adil Shah, with severe loss, 
avd returning by Purainda, again took possession of it. This war 
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continued till 1 “>40, in which year the king proceeded into the 
Kaichore Dooab, and had a conference with the Prince of Beeja- 
nugger; the result of which was, that each was left to pursue the 
conquest of such portions of the Beejapoor territory as he could 
effect. Bam raj. therefore, occupied Moodgul and Baichoie, 

while Boorhan Nizam Shah besieged Sholapoor, which was 
taken by assault. In the year lof)3, the affairs of Mary queen 
Beejapoor being in a distracted condition, Boorhan of K,18,!1,1( i* 
Nizam Shah again commenced operations against its dominions, 
and besieged Beejapoor; but being taken ill of dysentery, the 
siege was raised, and he returned to his capital, where nwit)l nt 
he died at the age of fifty-four, having reigned forty- {JVwim'siiah. 
seven years. He left two sons, Hoosein and Ahdool 
Khadur, by his wife Ameena, and two bv Beehee Murvam, the 
daughter of Yoosuf Adil Shah. Of these Iloosein was , ril()gt . in 
the eldest, and at thirteen years of age succeeded him. 

Notwithstanding his youth, Iloosein Nizam Shall 
entered upon the conduct of public affairs with much spirit. 
A rebellion by bis brother Ahdool Khadur, supported by the 
Decently party, was quickly suppressed, while his half-brothers 
took refuge with their uncle at Beejapoor. These desultory con- 
tests, as has been already related, continued to t lie last with 
Ibrahim, and were revived* after Ally Adil Shah’s succession. 
They eventually provoked the invasion of the Ahmednugger 
dominions by Ally Adil Shah and Bamraj conjointly, , 
with, according to Ferishta’s account, 100,000 horse a!™ Adii° 
and 000,000 infantry, by whom the country was over- shuh ‘ 
run and plundered. But Ahmednugger, though besieged, was 
not taken; provisions were supplied to the garrison from without ; 
the allies seem to have been unprovided with artillery, by which 
alone the fort of Ahmednugger could be attacked, and the 
monsoon compelled them to retire. The danger, however, was 
imminent, and Hoosein Nizam Shah begged for peace, when it 
was offered on the condition of giving up Tv u Ilian v to Ally Adil 
Shall; putting Jehangeer Khan, the Berar general, to death, and 
accepting a ptiu, or betel, from Bamraj. These terms were 
accepted, and the brave Jehangeer was murdered by a band of 
assassins, an act which, done at the desire of * an ijifidel,’ produced 
universal execration, and the king afterwards proceeded to the 
camp of Bamraj. Ferishta’s account of the scene which ensued is 
too characteristic to be omitted. i Bamraj rose on his entering the 
tent, and took him by the hand. Iloosein Nizam Shah, who 
possessed great pride, called for a basin and ewer, and washed 
h:s hands, as if they had been polluted by the touch of Ramra], 
who said in his own language, *‘Jf he were not my gue*t f I 
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would cut off hia hands, and tie them round his neck ; ” then 
calling for water, he also washed ; and such were the bad feelings 
which prevailed, that a tumult nearly occurred on the spot. On 
giving the keys of Kulliany to Ram raj, the king said, ‘I give 
them to you as a present/ But the peace did not last. 

In 1502 Hoosein Nizam Shah made an attempt to recover KuL 
war with lianv, but failed ; and was attacked in turn by Ally Adil 
renewed!*" Shah and Ramrnj, when he lost all his artillery — which 
R-ittie of numbered 700 pieces — except forty. Colonel Briggs, the 
Dreux. translator of Ferishta, supposes that the great gun of 
Beejapoor, the largest piece of ordnance in the world, weighing 
r \it forty tons, cast at Ahmednugger by Chuleby Roomy 
jruniu Khan, in the reign ofBoorban Nizam Shall, was taken 
1 1 j.iixior. on occasion ; hut this was not the case : the gun 
was first mounted on the walls cf Purainda, and was removed from 
thence during a temporary occupation of (hat fort by Beejapoor. 
Ahmednugger was again besieged; but in the meantime the 
dilch had been enlarged, the bastions built of stone, and much 
strengthened ; and the allies, whose forces had pillaged the 
country, were obliged by a pestilence that broke out among them, 
and by a sudden rise of the river Seena — which Ferishta states 
swept away 25,000 men at night from their crowded camp— to 
retire. 

No greater example of revulsion of feeling can well lie 
confederacy imagined, amidst these perpetual broils, than the sudden 
ijc. n J ai'iuggL'r, ftUbmce of the live Kings of the Deccan against Beoja- 
i5*n. nugger, in the ensuing year, 1504. While Ally Adil 

Shah had called in the aid of Ramrnj to avenge himself upon 
Hoosein Nizam Shah, the Kings of Golcondah, Boeder, and Berar 
had aided the latter with all their forces against the ‘infidel.’ 
Now, all alike were excited by the same religious zeal to sink 
their mutual differences, and the war with the Hindoos of Beeja- 
nugger became a national crusade. IIow it was carried out has 
already been related (Chapter XV. of this Book ), and it is per- 
haps strange that no mutual jealousies prevented its fulfilment. 
Hoosein Under their influence, however, no partition of terri- 
x /.Km simh tory took place till long afterwards. Iloosein Nizam 
Shah, who had had the satisfaction of witnessing his 
artillery win the* battle, only lived till he returned to bis capital, 
where he was taken ill, and died on June 7, 1505. He was only 
twenty-four years old, and had reigned twelve years, amidst 
Moonuza constant war and turmoil. He was succeeded by his 
bi?ami R Buo-' 8011 M° ortuza > then a minor, whose mother, Khoonza 
•eeiu, 1M&, Sooltaua, undertook the regency, assisted by her bro- 
thers. 
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The, jealousy of IJonsein ’Nizam Shah had prevented any 
occupation of the territory of Beejanuggtr hy Ally Adil Shah ; 
and on his death, the King of Beejapoor proceeded against the 
southern provinces. But, true to the preceding policy of her king- 
dom, the queen-dowager took the field in person, and Ally Adil 
Shah was, for the present, forced to postpone his intentions of 
annexation. A desultory war continued between the kingdoms 
till 1509, when the king released himself from his mother’s re- 
gency, and assumed charge of his own affairs, behaving with so 
much spirit in the continuance of the war against Beejapoor, that 
peace was concluded on the understanding that, while Beejapoor 
should not be molested in annexing the province of Beeja- 
nugger, Ahmednugger should be at liberty to conquer WnrwiU) 
Derar. In 1572, therefore, Moortuza Nizam Shah n< mr. 
marched against Toofal Khan, the minister of the p.ipe 
I mad Sliahy dynasty of Berar, who had usurped the (,r<ff?ory XT11 ' 
local power, and defeated him. Toofal Khan would have been 
taken prisoner, but for a devotee, who stood up in the path of 
the king and his army, in a narrow defile, and forbade him to 
proceed till he had paid down to him 12,000 hoons, or 4,200/. The 
anecdote is given by Ferishta, and affords a specimen both of 
the extortions of religions devotees, and the strong superstition of 
the period. Toofal Khan Afterwards took refuge in the fort T 
Narnalla, and wrote to the Emperor A khur, placing himself and 
the I mad Slinky dominions under his protection ; when the emperor 
issued a mandate to Moortuza Nizam Shah, forbidding him to 
molest Toofal Khan or the Berar territory. To this, ToofiiI Khat] 
however, the jmung king paid no attention. lie cap- 
tmvd Toofal Khan, with his sovereign, Boorhan Imad Shah, and 
confined them. Boorhan Imad Shah died soon afterwards ; but 
meanwhile Moortuza had annexed Berar to his do- 
minions — an act which the Emperor Akbur deeply to 

resented. The ruler of Khandesli made an attempt to *«*»«*. 
recover Berar for a relative of its deceased king, but it failed, and 
he was pursued to Boorhanpoor. 

Moortuza Nizam Shah was now advised by his minister, Chungiz 
Khan, to reduce Boeder, as a balance against Ally Adil Shah’e 
southern annexations ; but the ministers enemies persuaded the 
king that this was only a ruse to draw him away from Clmngtt 
Berar, of which Chungiz Khan desired to take posses- Kium 
sion. The king, becoming impressed with the truth 
of the accusation, which, however, had no real foundation, sent a 
cup of poison to his minister, who, seeing he could not escape 
death, drank it and died, leaving an affecting letter Tiieklng 
to the king, quoted by Ferishta, which produced such ***** «**«•. 
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hii effect upon bis mind, that lie abdicated the throne, and gave 
up the conduct of affairs to his ministers, Sahib Khan and Sala- 
but Kh&n, Tlie former now puisued a course of unbridled protli- 
gau y and licentiousness, and eventually lied, but was pursued, and 
put to death by the nobles whom he had provoked. Salabut Khan, 
however, continued in office, and directed the affairs of State 
with great ability, for a long period. The king’s mind had now 
become completely disordered ; and in a moment of anger, 
Salabut Khan was imprisoned. After this the State affairs fell 
into great confusion. Mirza Khan, one of the chief nobles, 
marched with a force to Dowlatahad, and released the Prince 
Meerun lloosein, who was confined there. The king, in his 
extremity, now released Salabut Khan; but it was too late: 
Meerun lloosein hastened to Ahmednugger, surprised the fort, 
Boor tvza and after grossly insulting his wretched father, shut 

eun!o dSh, T1 P a h°t bath-room, where lie died of suffoca- 
tion. This event took place in the year 1580, in the 
twenty -second year of his reign, ami he was succeeded by the 
parricide. The king’s body was taken to Roza, near Dowlafahad, 
and interred in a tine mausoleum lie had erected there; but was 
ufterwards disinterred and sent to Kerbela. 


CHAPTER XVI II. 

OF T1IE NIZAM S13 AI1Y DYNASTY OF AHMEDNUGGER 

(continued ) , 1580 to 1007 . 

Meerun IIoosein, Nizam Siiaii ascended the throne immediately 
ArresBion of on his father’s death, and created Mirza Khan, who had 
limieln, released him from confinement, minister. The king now 
>,m, gave way to excess of all kinds; he was rarely sober, 

and one of his amusements was to ride through the citv, with his 
drunken companions, and hunt to death any one who might cross 
his path. To avert the chance of rebellion, he destroyed all the male 
representatives of his family then present — fifteen persons — in one 
day. liecoming auspicious of Mirza Khan, lie endeavoured to get 
who is dp- him into his power; but the minister was wary, and 
throned, aw*, succeeded, on the other hand, in seizing and imprison- 
iwructum ing the king, on March 15, 1588. He then dispatched 
ai-m-uK an escort to Lohgurh, where the sons of the king’s 
paternal uncle, Roorlian, were confined: and brought 
sii tit «u<> from thence Ismail, then in his twelfth vear, and 
nd , io88. placed him on the throne. This act, however, produced 
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n great commotion among the troops, and Jumal Khan, the 
leader of the Deceanies and Abyssinians, protested against it 
with much violence. Mirza Khan, believing the tumult would 
subside if the king were dead, caused him to be be- „ 

, . , i , . . Moerun 

headed; and Ins head, stuck upon a long pole, was Ho.wih 

exhibited from one of the bastions. But this murder Ka t 
exasperated the mob still more; and Jumal Khan and his party 
set, fire to the gates. During the night, Mirza Khan and his 
friends escaped; but Junnil Khan, at the head of the mob of 
soldiers and townspeople, plundered the houses of all foreigners, 
and slew all they could lind, under circumstances of great barbarity 
and cruelty. Ou the fourth day, Mirza Khan, who had been 
seized in his flight, was brought to Jumal Khan, who, Mir/a Kti:J11 
after having him led about the city on an ass, caused 
him to be hewn in pieces, and his members affixed to different 
public edifices. Others were blown from guns, ami the Deccan 
party remained triumphant. Thus, too, the murder of Moortuza 
Nizam Shah was avenged. 

This revolution did not, however, affect the young king's 
position, and Jumal Khan was prepared to support him. Ismail 
Nizam Shah was the son of Boorhan, who had tied from the 
Deccan to the court of the Emperor Akbur, and still remained 
there ; and it was considered by many that his was the best right 
to succeed. But Jumal Khan was an able man, and a bmve 
soldier, and having given his allegiance to the young king, was 
now prepared to do his duty by him. Salabut Khan, who was 
employed in Berar, was the first to take the held in the interests of 
Boorhan; but he was defeated by Jumal Khan, who now turned 
against the army of Beejupoor, which had advanced from the 
south. No action ensued, and its retreat was effected by the 
payment of 270,000 boons, or 108,000/., for the expense of the 
campaign. 

Salabut Khan, now an aged man, was afterwards allowed to 
return to Ahmednugger, and died in the same year. His noble 
mausoleum, erected on a lofty hill south of the city, is still in 
perfect repair, and is used by pleasure parties from Ahmednugger. 
It commands a grand view over the mountains to the south and 
cast, and over the broad valley of the Godavery river. 

The Emperor Akbuv, who greatly desired* a pretext for in- 
terference in Deccan affairs, and who had kept himself E)ul)er r 
fully advised of the political state of Ahmednugger, awouvs 
now offered Boorhan an army to reinstate himself; e 1 ■ 
but he declined the attempt, and for the present stationed himself 
near the frontier, in the province of Hundia, which was allotted 
for his support ; and thence, having made a desultory effort to 
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invade Ahraednugger, was defeated. The war with Beejapoor, 
however, continued. Boorhan's cause was espoused by Ibrahim 
r«maUNiMra Adil Shah ; aud, in a general action, Jumal Khan was 
Khali ite slain, when Boorhan, advancing from the north, deposed 
rose , 5 . kj a 80u Xamail, after a nominal reign of two years. 

Boorhan Nizam Shah was of somewhat advanced age when he 
ascended the throne. lie was the brother of Moortuzu 
NuHm'shah Nizam Shah, and had been allotted an ample estate at 
ilia uccecdB * hiohgurh : hut, on the king’s displaying symptoms of 
v it of nm( ^ nes8 ?kad rebelled, been defeated by him, and forced 
nuhiin to fly, first to Beeder, and thence to Beejapoor, and 
eventually received protection from the Emperor Akbur. 
Boorhan Nizam Shah’s espousal of the cause of Dilawur Khan, 
ex-regent of Beejapoor, led to a war with Ibrahim Adil Shah: 
Expedition and this concluded, he dispatched an army against the 
ifl'SieUe Portuguese, in 1502, which besieged Hevndunda ; but 
defeated. j t suffered a severe reverse. The garrison, reinforced, 
attacked the Mahomedans, took seventy-five pieces of cannon, and 
killed, according to the Mahomedan historian, 12,000 men, while 
the Portuguese claim 10,000. 1,600 Europeans, and about the 
same number of native soldiers, composed the Portuguese force. 
The Mahomedan commander, Eurliad Khan, w r ith his family, were 
taken prisoners, and having become Christians, went to Portugal. 
In 1594, while engaged in a campaign in support of the Piinee 
Jsmail of Beejapoor against his brother Ibrahim Adil Shah, the 
king fell ill : and declaring his son Ibrahim to be his 

Roorhnn r 7 . n 

Nizam shna successor, and passing over Ismail, on account of his 

II. diet, 1591. ... . . 1 ... ,, 

religious opinions, died on May Jo, lot 14. 

Immediately before the late king's death, an attempt had been 
ihraiiim made by Yekhlas Khan to create a revolution in favour 
?ii??eedH hah his eldest son Ismail ; but it bad failed, and Ibrahim 
e/h. ascended the throne without funner opposition. lie 

appointed Meean Munjoo Deccany to be his minister, and Yekhlas 
Khan was allowed to return to court; but a rivalry immediately 
commenced between them, which, in the end, proved disastrous. 
In the confusion which prevailed, the ambassador of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah was insulted, and left the court, and Ibrahim himself moved 
with an army to support him. It was in vain that the moderate 
M eean Munjoo urgf&d the prospective interference of the Emperor 
Akbur as a mason for peace between the two States. Yekhlas 
Khan was for war, and the young king, under the influence of 
almost habitual intoxication, marched with his army. Still 


Meean Munjoo persisted in bis endeavours to prevent bloodshed, 
and had influence enough with the Beejapoor commander, 
Humced Khan, to prevent his being the assailant. When the 
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armies were encamped near each other, and, after a night of de- 
bauch, the king ordered out his forces and attacked the Beejapoor 
troops ; but, as lie was leading the centre of his army, | brall!m 
was shot in the forehead, and died instantly. Ilis reign ® hah 
had only lasted four months. TIis body was taken to action, 1594. 
Ahmednugger, and a boy named Ahmed, supposed to be a de- 
fcendant of the royal family, and who had been con- A i, mod ,, ro . 
fined at Dowlatabad, was sent for by Meean Munjoo, Sld'crowne'd' 
and proclaimed king, while the late king’s son, 15W - 
Bahadur, then an infant in arms, was despatched to a distant 
fortress. 

Ahmed was crowned with great pomp on August 0, 1504, but 
it was shortly afterwards discovered that he had no T1 
pretensions to roval descent; and Yekhlas Khan, with simi au- 
his Ahyssininns, disputed the succession, raising an Iiutcd * 
insurrection, and proclaiming another boy as king. In liis despair, 
Meean Munjoo now took the desperate resolution of Prjnre 
inviting the Prince Moorad Mirza from Guzerat, Mir *» 

and the prince, already 111 possession of Ins fathers !>«<<•«»>. 
instructions to advance into the Deccan on any reasonable pre- 
text, marched at once for Ahmednugger. Meanwhile Meean 
Munjoo had retrieved his position, and had defeated Yekhlas 
Khan and his party ; but "it was too late: nothing could stay the 
prince's progress, and leaving the dowager-queen, Chand Beebee, 
as regent, and the fort of Ahinednugger well provided for defence, 
Meean Munjoo departed to implore the assistance of the Kings 
of Golcoudah and Beejapoor against, the common enemv, the 
Moghuls. The queen had, from the first, been opposed to the 
election of Ahmed as king. She considered the infant Bahadur 
the rightful heir, as in truth he was ; and collecting a strong 
party around her, prepared to defend the fort to the last. There 
were now four competitors for the throne ; 1, the infant son of 
the late king; 2, the boy Alimed, already crowned ; claimants of 
* 4 f, the boy selected by Yekhlas Khan, who was at the U‘c throne, 
head of his own party for his support ; and, 4, Shah Ally, the son 
of Boorhan Nizam Shah I., an old man, seventy years of age, who 
had lived in retirement at Beejapoor, and whose pretensions were 
supported by Neliung Khan, another powerful Abyssinian chief. 
Of these parties, Yekhlas Khan’s was defeated near the Godaverv 
by a Moghul detachment, and dispersed. Nehung Khan cut his 
wav through the Moghul army, and joined the queen in the fort ; 
but Shah Ally and his followers were cut off, and perished. On 
hearing of the Moghul invasion, Ibrahim Adil Shah despatched his 
able general, SoheilKhan, to Nuldroog, with 2o,000 horse, where he 
was joined by Yekhlas Khan with the wreck of his force, and by 
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r contingent of 0.000 horse from Golcondah : and had this force 
marched on Ahmednugger at once, the present crisis might 
possibly have been averted. 

Hearing of the assembling of these forces, the Prince Moo rad 
Ahmed- Mirza now pressed the siege with ardour. Mines 

miL’trer were laid under the two principal bastions, and charm'd 

hi'-irged by , . r * , , r 

1 ’rime ready tor explosion. Respecting the bravery of the 

.Moorad Mirza. •* \ x , , ... r . f \ , 

garrison, the Moghul officer in charge of the trenches 

made his way to the walls, and informing them of their danger, 
called upon them to surrender The queen-dowager would, how- 
... , , ever, hear of no terms. She began counter-mines, her- 

'i»een- self working with the men, and bv daylight two mines 
had been discovered and destroyed. In the act of re- 
moving the powder from a third, the train was fired, and some of 
the wall fell. Several of the officers now prepared for flight, and 
urged the queen to escape ; but the heroic woman put on armour, 
and with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
took up her post in the breach, while her example caused ihe 
utmost enthusiasm to prevail among all ranks. In the 
ihe.M<whiii8. afternoon, the Moghuls advanced to storm, hut wore 
beaten back with immense loss : the ditch was nearly filled with 
the dead. Again and again the attack was renewed, but tin* 
queen in person repulsed them all, and without quitting her post 
all night, caused the breach to be built up. Hut the danger was 
imminent; another such crisis could hardly be endured, and she 
therefore wrote to Soheil Klmn, urging him to advance. This 
despatch was, however, intercepted by the Prince Monrad, who 
read it, nnd adding, ‘the sooner you come the better, l am most 
anxious to meet you,’ forwarded it to its destination. As the 
prince relieving forces advanced, they cut oil' the supplies of 

m'vntintcs provisions to the Moghul camp, whereupon Prince 


Prince renc> mg uncus tiu\ juircu, inev ail on im; Nuppiit'* hi 

“Sites provisions to the Moghul camp, whereupon Prince 

witii t lie Moorad made overtures to the queen, offering to quit 

dowager. the eountrv if Berar were ceded to him. This, at, first. 


she refused; but her allies wore still distant, and even did they 
she cedes arrive, the result of an engagement between them and 
Merar. tlie Moghul veterans was very doubtful. She, there- 

fore, signed the treaty, and Prince Moorad Mirza marched, un- 
molested, to take possession of Berar. Three days afterwards, the 
fillies reached Ahmednugger, and Meean Munjoo pressed the 
recognition of Ahmed upon the queen. .She, however, was firm 
The infant in her support of the infant king, whom she sent for, 
king i« tlie and caused to be crowned, w bile Ahmed was provided 
rrowned. with nn estate by the King of Beejapoor, and re- 
ligned nil pretensions to the kingdom. 

But the State was doomed. The queen appointed Mahomed 
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Khan as minister, who soon set her at defiance, appointed lne 
own creatures to offices of trust, and otdiged her to apply to 
Beejapoor lor aid, which was promptly given. Ibra- T)l0 Kil]tf nf 
him Adil Shall despatched Soheil Khan with 25, 010 ia*«;ja|.«*..r 
cavalry, to remain under her orders, and he arrived in qn.rn- c 
1 59G * when Mahomed Khan, finding his power at an Uu " aKcr * 
end, wrote to Khan Klianan. the Moghul commander in Bernr, 
offering his own assistance to subdue the whole of the Ahined- 
liugger kingdom. When this became known, the garrison of 
Ahinednugger seized the traitor, and made him over to the 
queen, who, by this step, was reinstated in her authority. Soht-il 
Khan now set out on his return to Beejapoor; but having received 
intelligence of the annexation, by the Moghuls, of other districts 
not included in the cession of Berar, halted for instructions, and 
received orders to defend the northern frontier. He, B . ltt)eof 
therefore, advanced with his own army and the con- So °i ,a - 
tingents of Goleondah and Ahinednugger, to Soneputor Soopa, on 
tiie Godnverv, when the general action which eventually decided 
the fate of Ahinednugger was fought, on January 20, 1097, as de- 
scribed in Chapter X. of this Book. The Moghuls did not imme- 
diately advance upon Ahinednugger ; but the local disputes were 
by no means at an end. Nebung Khan, who had been appointed 
minister after Mahomed Khan, resisted the queen and revolted : 
and affairs continued in the same distracted state until the 
arrival of the .Emperor Akbur at Boorlianpoor, in 1599. On 
the Moghuls’ advance from Berar, Nebung Khan Sei . olld s , 
made an ineffectual attempt to oppose them, and bed afA i""r <1 ‘ 
to Joonair, and Ahinednugger was again invested, the Moghuls. 

1 he queen once more defended it bravely, but she had now no de- 
pendence upon the garrison, and openly gave her opinion that it 
would be better to accept terms, and carry the young king to 
.1 oonair. As this opinion was uttered, llumeed Khan, a eunuch, 
in whom it had been expressed, ran out of the palace into the 
parade-ground of the fort, crying that the queen was 

i ^ 1 , Tfcequeoti- 

a bo lit to give up the fort to the Moghuls; and the i# 

ungrateful Deccanv troops, led bv him, rushed into the ,,lurdm * d - 
private apartments and put the roval lady to death. Thus perished 
one of the noblest characters that the Deqpan had Her 
ever produced. Beautiful in person, and at an early age 
a widow, there is yet no stain upon her honour. The trying scenes 
nf her early life at Beejapoor were often repeated ; yet, with a 
devotion rarely excelled, she never hesitated to do "her duty in 
the great political emergencies which occurred, both in Beejapoor 
and Ahinednugger. Her valour was unquestionable, and was put 
to the severest proof on many occasions ; anu her sad fate excited 
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ft feeling of universal commiseration, which has survived to the 
present time — among her old people. 

After the queen’s death, the Moghuls pressed the siege more 
capture of rapidly. Their mines were sprung, and in the storm 
nuKKpr bv which followed, the garrison was put to the sworn, 
the Moghuls, for the Moghuls gave no quarter. The infant king, 
The infant with all the members of the royal family, were sent to 
the Emperor the Emperor Akbur, and were confined in the fort of 
AM ur. Gwalior. Hut there was still some vitality in the 
State. Moortuza, the son of Shah Ally, who was the son of 
Boorhan Nizam Shah 1., proclaimed himself king, 
under the title of Moortuza Nizam Shah II., and was 
supported by the famous Mullik Umbur, who, as 
minister-in-chief, and viceroy of the province of l)ow- 
latahad, long preserved what remained of the old 
kingdom, and carried out in detail those surveys of village 
lands, registrations of property, and revised assessments which have 
.. rendered him ever since famous throughout a large poi- 

tion of the Deccan. Mullik Umbur was one of those 
Abvssinians who, little better than savages in their own country, 
displayed in the Deccan abilities as statesmen and generals 
which were hardly exceeded by the more civilised Persians. 
The king continued to reside at OwsaTor some time, hut was 
afterwards removed to Purainda, which became for a brief period 
t lie capital of the kingdom; but Mullik Umbur, in 1007, having 
overcome bis rival, Meean ltajoo, who had held nearly half the 
Nizam Shahy dominions, removed the king to Joonair. The 
power of the Moghuls was, however, progressing rapidly, and 
the details of the final extinction of the Nizam Shahy dynasty 
belong more particularly to the general history of the succeeding 
period. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

OF THE KOOTUB STIAHY DYNASTY OF GOLCONOAII (continued from 
Chapter XXL , lSoolz ///.), Io50 to 1011. 

The principal incidents of Ibrahim Ivootub Shah’s reign have 
connection with the kingdoms of Beejapoor and Ahmednugger, 
into whose constant disputes he was frequently drawn ; but these 
need not be repeated here. He formed one of the confederate 
allies for the reduction of Ramraj, and in the act displayed, it 
may be thought, a bad return for the refuge and hospitality he 
had experienced for many years at Beejanugger; but the e\enw 
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of the intervening" years had been productive of many disagree- 
ments, and a remonstrance addressed by Ramraj to the Remarkable 
king, on the occasion of his attack on Beejapoor in IhViLjfuMif 
concert with the King of Ahmednugger, deserves to bo Bcejanu^r. 
quoted as a good specimen of the political correspondence of the 
period. ‘Be it known to your Majesty,’ writes Ramraj, ‘ that i 4 . 
is now many years since the two courts of Beejapoor and Ahmed- 
nugger have been in a constant state of warfare, and that the 
balance of power between them was so equal, that although 
every year each of these sovereigns had been in the habit of 
making a campaign on each other's frontiers, yet no advantage 
accrued to either. It now appears that your Majesty, whose 
ancestors never interfered in these disputes, has marched an 
army to turn the scale in favour of Iloosein Nizam Shah, with- 
out having any cause of enmity against Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Beejapoor, who has sought our alliance. As a friendship has long 
subsisted between our court and your Majesty, we have though: 
fit to lay these arguments before you, to induce you to relinquish 
the offensive alliance which your Majesty lias formed, and bv 
returning peaceably to your capital, show a friendly disposition 
to both parties, who will afterwards conclude a peace, and put an 
end to this long-protracted war.’ This dignified letter had, for 
the moment, a good effect ; but the subsequent conduct of Rum- 
raj in the campaign against Ahmednugger, with other trans- 
actions and frontier disputes, seemed to have obliterated all 
good-feeling between them. The Oolcondah historian ^ e 
records, that the suggestion to the Kings of the Deccan a^inst 
to undertake a crusade against Ramraj proceeded Bu ^ imn88Cr - 
from Ibrahim Kootub Shah ; but there is greater probability, per- 
haps, in Ferishta’s account of the opening embassy to Golcondah 
from Beejapoor, by which the measure was first mooted. There 
is no doubt that Ibrahim cordially engaged in the war, and that 
by his ambassador, Moostufa Khan, the details of the confederacy 
were finally arranged ; and the results of the great battle fought 
on January 20, 1505, have been elsewhere related. By this 
event, the king recovered all the territory which he had lost 
during his latter disputes with Ramraj, and was left at liberty to 
pursue his conquests to the south. 

In the year 1007, Ruffat Khan, an able oommander, undertook 
a campaign against the Hindoo Prince of Rajulimuiidry, K i»g Henry 
which was entirely successful, and the whole of his JJJJJqJJcj 
territory was annexed to the kingdom; and before the T nesVI 
close of the king’s reign, many of the Hindoo rajahs king of 
whose territories lay immediately south of the Krishna SLOtl * nd - 
river were in succession overcome, though not without prolonged 
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resistance, and in many instances very obstinate combats. On 
fi.miiim .Tune 2, 1580, the king* died, in the thirty-first year of 
Uie 8 , tl i 58 o hnh his reign and fifty-first of his age. During his 
Hi» Hits «mi 1^ ^ le been constantly in the field, and had be- 
ciiaractor. haved with much personal bravery on many occasions. 
His civil government was also good; and, under his tolerance, 
Hindoos were freely employed in State allairs, attaining, in some 
instances, the very highest rank. Many of his great public works 
survive him : the fortifications of Goleondah : the almshouses, 
M-ihonx-d and the embankments of the great lake-reservoirs of 
£ ool| y „ . lloosein Sagor and Ibrahimputtnn. He encouraged 
succeeds, trade, and Goleondah became a mart for the sale of 
the produce and manufactures both of Kurope and all 
t;!kV*s P H * parts of Asia. The king was succeeded by Mahomed 

I’oriugai. Koollv, his third son, the two elder having died pre- 

viously. 

For some years after the king’s accession, a constant war was 
maintained with the Rajah of lYnkdiulah, the representative of tin* 
Reejanugger family, and with other Hindoo princes south of the 
Krishna ; but it does not appear that the Mahomedans made much 
progress to the south or south-east, and their possession of the 
province of Condbeer, or Guutoor, was fiercely disputed. In 
as Goleondah had become overcrowded*. and unhealthy, and the 
HytipnOmd supply of water was scanty, the king laid the founda- 
fi hi mk'd, u*89. t j on {) f y ie present city of Hyderabad, on the right bank 
oVkSiuV* of the Moos \ river, about eight miles from the fort. He 
murdered. named it Rhagnueger, alter his beautiful Hindoo 
mistress Rhagmutty (a title still used by nil Hindoo bankers); 
but after her death it was changed to Hyderabad, after his son 
Hvder. The city was well laid out with broad streets, then 
sheltered by rows of trees, and the supply of water from a dam in 
the river above Goleondah was, and continues to be, abundant. 

The king adorned the city with many fine buildings, 
edifices of which are still perfect ; and among them the noble 
\ cr.i u. j (H)ina niosque, and the Ghar Minin', or four minarets, 
hospitals, almshouses, and palaces, attest the splendour of his 
reign. Mahomed Koollv, although, during the whole or greater 
part of his reign, there was a perpetual frontier war in progress 
with the Hindoos, nover appears to have taken part in it; and 
continued to reside at his new capital, employing himself with 
Munificence much ability in the civil affairs of his government, and 
in public in puWbc works. During his reign three millions 
works. sterling had been expended by the king, and the 
noble irrigation works throughout the provinces were kept in 
perfect repair. The king’s example was followed by his nebiiity ; 
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and not only at Hyderabad, but throughout the dominions of the 
Kootub Shahv dynasty, the number of handsome mosques, palaces, 
and other edifices, is not surpassed, if indeed it is equalled, in any 
other of the Mahomedan kingdoms of the Deccan. In Mahomed 
December 1011, the king* was suddenly taken ill, and Kootuh sh»h 
died on the 17th of that month, after a reign of thirty- diea ' 1G11, 
i ne years, much regretted by his subjects. During his JJJJ 
life 24,000/. sterling was annually distributed to the charities, 
poor, besides a munificent support and endowment of colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and almshouses throughout his dominions, 
lie was succeeded by his son Abdoolla, under the title Ahdoolla 
of Sooltan Abdoolla Kootub Shah ; but the separate 
history of the dynasty ceased with his father’s reign, i«u. 
and subsequent events, till the subversion of the Kootub Baronet* 
Shahv kingdom by Aurungzebe, are only to be traced in L 
the account of Moghul progress in the Deccan. It is evident from 
the record of the local historian of Golcondah, that little substan- 
tial impression had been made on the Hindoos of the southern 
States. Their armies were numerous, and though often defeated, 
yet resisted bravely and defiantly any annexation of territory ; 
and beyond a portion of the present Guntoor Sircar, the Kootub 
Shahy dynasty made no conquests south of the Krishna river. 


CHAPTER XX. 

OF THF, REIGN OF THE EMPEROR JEHANGEER, 1005 TO 1027. 

L t NI) ICR the proud title of Jehangeer, or 4 Conqueror of the World,’ 
the Prince Selim was crowned at Agra soon after his The prim* 
father Akbur’s death. His sullen temper, and habitual Jl^nVeer, 
excess in drinking, afforded little prospect of a happy Akimr 
reign ; nevertheless, his first acts gave promise of 
amendment. Many of his reforms exceeded those of rnnr J wder 
his father in practical utility, particularly in regard to 
the abuses in levying customs duties, and in respect to The first 
the admission of complainants to his presence. He emperort** 
also affected a stricter observance of the forms of the re,gu - 
Mahomedan faith, and issued a prohibitory edict against the use 
of wine or spirits, opium, and other intoxicating drugs and com- 
pounds. The breach between the emperor and his JlebPllloI| of 
eldest son Khoosroo had however become wider : hi* eidnt 
and in March 1000, the young prince left Agra in defeated°au4 
opon rebellion. lie was pursued by his father into rjlpturc<1 - 
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the Punjab, by which time he had collected 10,000 men, was 
defeated, And again fled westward, in the hope of reaching Kaboolj 
but the ferry-boat in which he was crossing the Ravee or Hydaspes, 
ran on a iand-bank, and the prince was taken in chains to his 
father. Now followed one of the most horrible scenes 
nnpernr’s of cruelty ever perhaps witnessed in the world. No 
cruelty. ] ess than 700 of the prince’s followers were impaled on 
Makes in a line from the gate of Lahore, and while most were 
still living, and writhing and shrieking in agony, the emperor 
directed his son, placed on an elephant, to be carried down the 
line. The account, as written by himself, in his Memoirs, is too 
revolting to be quoted ; and had it not been confirmed by his own 
journal, it is probable such an event would have been hardly 
credible. The prince remained in chains, but was not sent into 
a distant imprisonment: he accompanied his father to Kahool, 
where, in 1G07, a conspiracy to assassinate the emperor and raise 
Kiioosroo to the throne was discovered and defeated. 

With the exception of a campaign against the Rana of Oodvpoor. 
n,. n ry tv. no great event marks the period between 1 GO 7 and 1 G10. 
murdered, The emperor had returned from Kubool to Agra, where 
Kiio. he } iac { been visited by Captain Hawkins, the commander 
of the English ship ‘ Hector j* and had promised him extensive 
privileges of trade, with the results already detailed ; and by 
Hawkins’s account of his life at court, it does not seem that the 
emperor’s habits of drinking had been overcome, though they were 
in some measure regula'ed In 1G10, affairs in the Deccan took 
i.vcuifi in an unfavourable turn. Khan Klianan, the general in 
tne i term ii. command, had been defeated by Mullik Umbur, the 
great Alunednugger minister and general. Ahniednugger had 
been recaptured, and the imperial forces had been obliged to 
retreat on Boorhnnpoor, and for the present to abandon their 
most southern conquests. Mullik Umbur had taken advantage of 
the rebellion of the Prince Khoosroo to attack the imperial forces, 
mid to consolidate his own power. As the Moghuls held Ahmed- 
Muiiik nugger, he had founded a new capital near Dowlatabad ; 
deilcnderit 11 * an( J while the King Moortuza II. resided at Owsa, 
j'osiiio". near the southern frontier of the kingdom, governed 
{lie northern portion of the dominions; nominally in his behalf, 
but in reality in a* almost independent position, during which 
period he carried out his great revenue reforms. He had also 
rallied around him many of the Mahiatta chiefs, who had gradu- 
ally risen into military consequence, and were becoming a new, 
hut powerful, element in the affairs of the Deccan. For the 
present the emperor contented himself with transferring the 
command of the southern armies from Khan Klianan to Khan 
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Jeliftn, aud no new operations against Mullik Uinbur were under- 
taken. 

In the ensuing year, 1611, the emperor married the celebrated 
Noor Jehan, whose beauty and abilities rendered his T)ie 
reign famous. She was born of Persian parents, who 
had emigrated from Persia to India, under circum- 
stances of great privation. Her father had entered 
tiie service of the Emperor Akbur, who had promoted Hcrorigin * 
him ; and his wife, with her daughter, was in the habit of visiting 
the emperor’s harem. Here Noor Jehan used to be seen by the 
Prince Selim (Jehangeer), who conceived a violent passion for her, 
and demanded her of his father in marriage. The Emperor Akbur 
did not however approve of the alliance, and caused her to be married 
to a young Persian nobleman, Shore Afghan Khan, whom Akbur 
settled on an estate in Hen gal. Whether t lie Prince Selim had 
authorised the Viceroy of Hen gal to propose that Shore Afghan 
should relinquish his wife, or whether any other reason for the 
act existed, can never be known ; but on the occasion of a visit to 
the viceroy, ShtSre Afghan Khan stabbed him to the heart, 
and w as immediately dispatched by the attendants. Noor Jehan 
was sent to Agra as mi accomplice in the act, but w r as not prose- 
cuted. She refused many oilers of marriage from the emperor, 
but at last consenting, theV were united. No empress of India 
had ever before received such high honours, or been so openly recog- 
nised as an element of the State, as was Noor Jehan. A new coin- 
age was struck in her name., which was inscribed oil it. She was 
supreme in the palace ; her father became prime minister, and 
she may be said to have virtually ruled the State. The empress 
soon obliged her husband to comport himself with dignity, and to 
abstain from excess, at least in public ; and the court, under 
her admirable management, became not only more magnificent 
aud decorous, but its expenses were considerably reduced. 

The Deccan, however, continued to be a subject of vexation. 
To assist the operations of Khan Jehan Lody, an army Troop* 
was directed to proceed to his support from Uuzerat, in 2!"ti!o Ched 
1612. This movement was met by Mullik Umbur in a Decca11, 
spirited manner, and defeated ; the retreat of the Imperial 
forces was sorely harassed by his Mahratta cavalry, and Germany, 
the Prince Purviz and lvhan Jehan Lody did not venture to attack 
him again. The campaign of the Prince Khurrdm (Shah campaign in 
Jehan) in Oodypoor was more successful, and finally Hl, b* >ota, ' a - 
triumphant. The Kan a submitted to him, and w r as not only 
restored to his dominions by the emperor, but received PorniJpBll>n 
into the highest rank of the nobility of the empire. tlw 

In the year 101.1, the emperor, on the representations Kngitafc. 

r 
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of the authorities at Surat and Ahmedabad, had conferred 
privileges of trade upon the English, and had granted permission 
f'T the establishment of four factories, at Surat, Cam- 
fitrtnries are bay, Gogo, and Ahmedabad. lie had also invited an 
established. am ba8sador from the English court, which was an 
act of courtesy too valuable to be neglected ; and Sir Thomas 
sir Thomas Roe, already experienced in Oriental character and 
8s HiiKiiKh manners by a residence at Constantinople, and ac- 
iei 5 . ' quainted with the Turkish language, was dispatched 
ov King James 1. to Jehangeer's court in 1015. His journal is 
extremely curious and interesting; and contains much valuable 
information upon the actual state of the country, the condition of 
the people, and the court life of Jehaugeer, which excited the 
utmost astonishment in England, where the Great Moghul was 
probably considered little more than a painted savage, and the 
civilised character of his country was entirely unknown. The 
paltry presents brought by the ambassador, though courteously 
received, yet caused pain in presentation, as the offerings of a poor 
nation ; for all the jewels of the British crown would have been 
of no account before those of the throne of Jelningeer, and the 
^ . T) g precious stones with which lie wuis covered. Sir 
u.»e’h Thomas Roe resided at Jehangeer's court for nearly 

umi rciti\ c. ^ iree years. He was admitted, as Hawkins had been, 
to intimate association with the emperor, and attended him 
in his private chamber, being present at bis drinking bouts, and 
accompanying him in his marches, wars, and excursions. He 
describes the royal princes; the pity for Jvhoosroo; the gravity 
and self-esteem of Khurram or Shah Johan, and the glory of the 
empress. But it is impossible to follow any portion of these 
interesting details with the particularity they deserve; they 
should be read by the student of Indian history in their entirety, 
not only for the remarks upon court and political affairs, 
but as regards the state of government, and its effects on the 
people; the latter were not favourable, and it may be presumed 
that the strict administration of Akhur had relaxed. 

In the year 1610, the 1 Vince Khurram received the title of 
s» ttiem<ntof Shah Jehan, or i King of the World, ’and was nominated 
Virginia. successor to the emperor, as well as commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Deccan; and Jehangeer moved with his 
son southwards as far as Mundoo, accompanied by his ccurt. 

The emperor’s proximity to the scene of the Deccan 
u m bur campaign infused energy into the proceedings of tin* 

imperial commanders. Mullik Unibur was defeated, 
and obliged to relinquish Ahmednugger. Ibrahim Adil Shah < f 
lieejapoor became an ally, and the previous conquests of the 
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empire were re-established. In this campaign the Prince Shah 
Jehan distinguished himself on many occasions, and Tbemper(r 
the success of the Moghul operations may, in a great visits 
measure, he attributed to his military skill. The 
emperor now proceeded (1617) to (iuzerat, which was added to 
his son’s viceroyalty, and thence returned to Agra, MulIik 
in 1618. Peace in the Deccan was, however, of no 
long continuance. Mullik Umbur, in 1620, had again in 1020 . 
defeated the imperial commanders, and his army had penetrated 
northwards as far as Mandoo. Shah Jehan was, there- B hR jH 
fore, again dispatched to the scene of conflict, where defeHieU^and 
the imperial affairs were gradually retrieved; and prim-esium 
Mullik Umbur, defeated in a general action, submitted Jthan ‘ 
to the terms imposed on him. On the occasion of proceeding on 
this service, Shall Jehan had requested that Prince ^ „ , 
Khoosroo might be allowed to accompany him, which Prime 
was granted ; but lie did not long survive his release, * 
and died in the Deccan. 

Hitherto the empress had been the active friend and partisan 
of Shah Jehan ; but her father's death, which happened in 1621, 
caused her to change her policy. She had married her intritru^ '>f 
daughter, by her first husband, to the Prince Shahriar, Ujcen ' |,nj ^- 
the emperor’s younger son, and now determined that lie should 
succeed the emperor, who lmd already declared Shah Jehan to be 
his successor. Meanwhile, Kandahar had been invaded KnndxhJir 
and taken by the Persians, and Shah Jehan, to v. horn \^S H uV Ui 
the service of recovering it. had been first proposed, ad- 
vanoed from the Deccan northwards with a part of his & s ain8t tiirm. 
army, for the purpose of proceeding into Afghanistan ; but, under 
the appearance of affairs at court, he conceived that the service 
was only a pretext for removing him from India, and declined to 
proceed without special assurances from his father. In reply to this 
application, he was now ordered to send large portions Butfppu)nr 
ol‘ his army to be placed under Slmhriar, who had been aeiiedbj 
nominated in bis stead. With this order Shah Jehan ,aumr 
declined to comply, and marched upon Agra. The emperor, who 
had been at Lahore, now set out, in February 1023, to 

1 • , , . , : , . Thpcmi»cr<*r 

oppose nun ; and the armies met on the borders of auat-ts simt. 
Rajpootann, where some partial engagements took c *’ “* Hr,,,y - 
place ; but Shah Jehan, having probably 110 desire to press bis 
father to extremity, retreated southwards to Mandoo. 

He was followed by the emperor to Ajmere, and thence w * u,UriiWfc - 
an Army, under the joint command of the Prineg Purviz and 
Mohubut Khan, was dispatched to reduce him. Shah R(lMrPP ^ 
leJuin was now asserted by the governor of G uzerat, and Bi:or, ' w, i y:jfc 

r a 
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retired to Boorhanpoor ; where the imperial general, Khan Khanan, 

And thence also declared against him, and obliged him to retreat 

Tvnn •ina into Telingana, whence he proceeded by the coast route 

and Bengal. j n t 0 Bengal, in K)24. Here his cause was warmly 

espoused by the local authorities, and he defeated the governor 

Hopossesf.es oi Ityi Mahal. lie had now obtained possession of 

liimscif «»r Ben ^al and Baliar, and further successes seemed poe- 

Benik'Al and n . . . . . T ,\ 

liiiiar. able ; hut the Prince Purviz and Mohubut lvlmn 

ntarcbed from Boorhanpoor direct upon Allahabad, and in an 
action which ensued with the prince, completely de- 
feated him, arid obliged him to retrace his steps into 
the Deccan. Here he hoped to enlist the Kings of 
(iolcondah and Beejapoor in his cause ; but they were 
faithful to the emperor. Mullik Unibur, however, 
received him gladly ; hut he soon found himself helpless, mid 
wrote a humble submission to his father: who, requiring him to 
i-ive up the forts in his possession, and to send his sons 
miiimirs i., Dara and Aurungzebe to court, as hostages, was pre- 
tlic emperor. f or ^ive the post. 

The emperor was then in progress on his annual journey to 
Toe empress Kftslimere and return to Dchlv, in company with the 
empress. She had become jealous of Mohubut Khan, 
whom she herself had selected to act against Shall 
Johan, and he had been summoned to court. Mohubut Khan 
was at that time the most eminent of the State servants; but lie 
was charged with malpractices in Bengal, and though for a time 
he delayed to appear to answer them, lie eventually proceeded to 
court under the escort of 5,000 Rajpoots, whom lie had attached 
to himself. When he reached the emperor’s camp, lie understood 
that his disgrace had been already determined upon, 
Ki» conduct. j 10 re80 i vtK [ to get possession of the emperor's 
person, and make his own terms. With this view he occupied 
the bridge of boats by which the emperor was to cross the 
Hvdaspes with a portion of his troops, and dashing 

?.ci«*ftthO . ‘ . r , r • | j T_ / , , 

'in pero^s into the emperor s camp with the rest, surrounded his 

rBO “‘ tents, and took him prisoner. The emperor, wli > had 
been in a heavy sleep, awoke when his bed was surrounded with 
armed men, and recognising Mohubut Khan, reproached him with 
treachery ; but lie did not resist, and mounted upon an elephant, 
was conducted, with every mark of respect, to his general s tents. 
T i„. <. mpre89 Meanwhile the empress was not idle. Putting on mean 
M.o'iuhut attire, she directed herself to be conveyed to the cauip 
Kiln's t-Jimp. 0 f t,he army on the other side of the river, where she 
made preparations for an attack upon Mohubut Khan's camp, and tho 
rescue of the emperor ; and early next morning she moved iu 


i •>'<>£ 

.Vi>lm!>ut 

rvliau. 
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person to the aitack at the head of the whole of the royal forces. 
The bridge had been destroyed, and she attempted to v . il(1(ir 
cross by a dangerous ford below. After a fruitless ami great 
struggle, in which many were earned away by the lKTl1 ' 
stream, and others shot by the Rajpoots, who held the opposite 
bank, it was found impossible to carry their position, and a furious 
conflict now raged round the elephant of the empress, which was 
the special object of capture by the Rajpoots. The driver was 
killed, and the infant daughter of Shahriar, sitting in the empress's 
lap, was wounded by an arrow, while the empress’s escape was 
wonderful. The elephant, now beyond control, and wounded 
badly, rushed back into the river, and plunging into deep water, 
reached the bank safely. Another attack by Fidui Khan had 
also failed, and Noor Jelnin, seeing that there was no she joins the 
hope of rescuing the emperor, voluntarily joined him. l ‘ ,,,l,crur - 
The army now commanded by Mohubut Khan proceeded to 
Kabool, and the strict confinement of the emperor 
was considerably relaxed. The Rajpoots, on whom |.i«.cwd* to 
Mohubut depended, were here in a foreign land, the k,d '" ul * 
people of which had more sympathy for the emperor than for his 
general; and Noor Jelnin, on pretence of summoning all feudal 
contingents for muster, increased her own, and con- The 
t rived the support of others. Finally she proposed a |JJ ,r t 7' 8 
review of her own troops: and on this occasion they ,vi< ‘ Hse th0 

1 emperor, 

moved so as to separate the emperor from the Rajpoot Wlli( . h 

guard by which he was attended, and to close around M,foe«MK 
him. From that moment lie was free. Noor Jelnin would now 


have dealt severely with Mohubut Khan ; but her 

ii . . . . 7 She semis 

brother was ins prisoner, and he was too powerful to Mohubut 
be attacked; so setting his pardon on the condition of erlnw sha** 
her brother’s release and Mohubut’s immediately pro- Jd,a,, ‘ 
eeeding against Shah Jelnin, lie accepted the conditions, and 
marched to meet the prince. Hut Shah Jelnin was iu no condi- 
tion for rebellion; he was, iu fact, very helpless. lie was residing 
at Ajmere with only 1,000 men, and his friend, Rajah Kislm 
Singh, had died. This was the crisis of his fortunes; and had lie 
been able, he would have fled to Persia. "While in this distress, 
he heard of his brother Purviz’s death, and trusting now w , m 
to recover his position in the Deccan, he proceeded 
thither, followed by Mohubut Khan, to whom he quickly {‘•uywed by 
became reconciled. Before they could decide upon any £•»»», to 
plan of future proceedings, news of the emperor’s death reconciled, 
reached them. lie had found the climate of Kashrnere 


too severe, and had died of asthma, his old complaint, ufe Km'^rca 
as he was being taken to Lahore. Jehangeer expired 
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mi October 28, 1627, in the fifty-ninth year of liis age, and the 
twenty-second of his reign, and was interred in the mausoleum ha 
bad prepared for himself at Lahore. 

CHAPTER XXT. 

OF T FI K REIGN OF THE EMl'EROR SHAH JF.nXN, 

1627 TO 1(F) 5. 

Immediately on the receipt of the news of his father’s death, 
Shah Jehan proceeded to Agra, and ascended the 
*•!'•) win d lit throne on January 26, 162*. Retween that period and 
a*™, 16 -. 18 . death of Jehangeer there had been an attempt by 

Prince Shahriar to gain the throne ; but it had been suppressed by 
Asof Khan, the prime minister, who defeated and imprisoned him. 
And the empress, after this event, retired into privacy, from which 
T ie t* m press she no ver again emerged. She was allowed a pension 
r nhMued. 0 f 2o0,000/. a year; and, according to Khafie Khan, the 
historian of the period, abstained from all entertainments, became 
profuse in her charities, and wore no colour but white, to the 
period of her death. The emperor’s accession was the occasion of 
splendid rejoicings at Agra ; and there being no war in progress, 
in any part of his dominions, he devoted himself to his favourite 
pursuit — architecture — and commenced those famous buildings by 
which his name is perpetuated. An invasion of the Uzbeks, and 
the insurrection of Rajah Nursing Deo of Bunkelkund, gave em- 
ployment to portions of the army ; but the rebellion of 

Rebellion of * * * . ‘ . . , . 

Kii.in .Teitiin Khan Jehan Lony, the commamier-in-chiet and viceroy 
of the Deccan, was of more moment, and became ulti- 
mately the foundation of a greater interference in, and control 
over Deccan affairs, than had ever yet been exercised. It may be 
j “esumed that, from the first, Khan Jehan Lody had determined 
him a niece- u l )0n achieving independence. He was originally an 
Afghan adventurer, and had risen by his personal 
valour and skill to the highest rank. lie declined to accompany 
the emperor to Agra ; but was invited to court after his accession 
to the throne, and treated with the utmost consideration. So far, 
however, from receiving these attentions in a pleasant spirit, Khan 
Jehan viewed them with the utmost jealousy and alarm ; and 
suddenly quitting his palace at Agra, with all his family, escorted 
, by 2,000 of his veteran retainers, marched southwards, 
rnitotbe He was pursued and overtaken at the Chunibul river; 

but he checked the advancing force in a sharp skirmish, 
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crossed the river, and plunging into the woody country of 
Bundelkund and Gdndwana, made his way into the Deccan. An 


soon as his position was ascertained, a Moghul force from the army 
of the Deccan was sent against him ; but Lody had 

„ . 0 / . . ‘ Defeats the 

made friends of the local Mahratta authorities, who rose Mogimi 
in his defence, and repulsed the Moghuls with severe 
loss. 


The position and character of Khan Jehan Lody were now & 
subject of much anxiety to the emperor, whose ex- ^ 
perience of Deccan politics led him to fear the effect emperor's 
which a powerful character like his general’s might ‘ AnxUti * 
have upon the Kings of the Deccan. If they could be brought into 


a confederacy, and their united Jinnies led by Khan Jehan Lody, 


it would be difficult to oppose them ; for the contest with Ahmed - 
nugger alone had already required all the power of the empire, 
and that State was still powerful, while Beejapoor and Golcondah 
were both in a high condition of prosperity. In this Thp emperor 
state of affairs, Shah Jehan trusted the Deccan to no !lT 0< £ e<, V 0 

tbe D cocoa, 

one ; he proceeded to that country in 1 G2i >, and divid- los- 
ing his army into three portions, remained himself at Buorhanpoor, 
to direct the general policy of the campaign. Of the c ^ i 
tliree officers employed, Azim Khan proved the most ,'itfMiiiHt Khan 
efficient. He drove Khap Jehan Lody from place to ,u ‘ hal * Lody * 
{dace, and forced him to retreat to the south, while Lody’s cause 
was much weakened bv the defection of his hitherto friend and 


ally, Shahjee Bhoslav, a Mahratta chieftain of much power and 
influence, who had been in possession of a great portion of the 
western dominions of the Ahmednugger State since the death of 


Mullik Urnbur in 1026. It was evident to Shahjee R)1J , h j 0e 
that, in the present condition of the Deccan, Khan JJjjjgine 
Jehan had no chance of success ; and he accordingly emperor, 
proceeded to Boorhanpoor, paid his respects to the emperor at the 
head of 2,000 of his retainers, and was taken into the service as a 


commander of 5,000, which involved a patent of nobility, and the 
confirmation of the estates he possessed. This example was 
followed by bis cousin lvelloojee nnd other Mahratta chiefs, and it 
is evident that, by this conciliatory and practically useful policy, 
Shah Jehan not only materially strengthened his own position, 
but weakened that of his opponents. , 

Khan Jehan Lody, driven southwards, took refuge at Beeja- 
poor, where he endeavoured to incite the king, Mali- KhnilJ , <Mft 
mood Adil Shah, on pretence of checking the Moghul }££jJJ^ r to 
progress, to assist him. But Mahmood could not be K j n<?M „ h . 
induced to do so. He was a peaceful monarch, who 
devot'd himself to civil affairs, and to architecture, in interfere 
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"which he was a scientific proficient ; and all that lie could hope 
for was to preserve what he already possessed, which he con- 
sidered would be impossible under a Moghul attack. This was 
perhaps a shortsighted policy, and indeed proved to be so in the 
end; but Khan Jekan Lody had nothing 1 to offer to induce 
Mahmood Adii Shah to break his already existing engagements 
Ln<iy is dis- with the emperor based upon the previous treaties, and 
n.iMed. Lody was dismissed. lie returned to Moortuza Nizam 
Shah III., then defending himself against the emperors attacks; 
and finding no chance of assistance, endeavoured to break through 
the imperial posts and reach J3undelkund, and incite its ever law- 
less chiefs to rebellion. Here, however, be was disappointed ; so 
. far from assisting him, the local chiefs opposed his 
n.Miy killed, progress, and he was finally slam, fighting bravely to 
^ K the last, near the i'ovt of KnYmjev. The imperial 

operations were delayed for nearly a year, owing to famine, 
Tim Moghul which followed a scarcity of rain; but in 1<>:30, when 
advance on forage was once more available to some extent, Azim 
HulTdefoS 11 * K ban marched upon Dowlatahad. Here lie was cn- 
Moortnz:i countered bv Moortuza Nizam Shall III. and his 

ISizara fehfth - 

hi. army: but the king was defeated in a general action 

fought near the fort, and the Moghuls following up their ad- 
They occupy vantage, took possession of, the country as far as 
uuaroor. Dharoor. Moortuza ill. now dismissed his minister, 
Tukurrib Khan, who immediately joined Azim Khan, and released 
Futteh Khan, the son of Mullik Umhur, who had been confined. 
The defeat of Moortuza III. by the Moghuls, and their occupation 
Alliance °** ^ iaroor > now ^burned Mahniood Adil Shah, and ar 
between alliance between him and Moortuza followed, Moortuza 
a^d Ah/ned- ceding to him the fort of Sholapoor and its depen- 
nugger, i«32. fleneies, with some districts in the Koncan. This 
alliance, however, came too late. Moortuza Nizam Shah was 
r , „ . put to death by his minister, who then proffered his 
imorarmy allegiance to the emperor; and the army of Becjapoor, 
<c <a L ‘ before it could effect a junction with that of Ahnied- 


liugger, was defeated by Azim Khan. 

Ilis open deliance of the Moghuls now drew upon Mali mood 
Iieei ipoor Shah the whole brunt of their power ; and he was 

besieged, besieged* in bis capital by Asof Khan. Beejapoor was 
bravely defended, and the light troops of the State cut 
off all the supplies of grain and forage from the Moghul arniv, 
, , which was eventually obliged to abandon the siejje. 

Hut without • I i ' i i i . r 

result. These operations had prolonged the emperors residence 
The emperor in tho Deccan, and he was now (1(5*32) obliged to re- 
i'gruTwo. turn to Agra. Mobubut Khan was left as viceroy and 
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commander of the forces, and the war was prosecuted with vigour. 
When Futteli Khan of Almiednugger made over- MollIJ ,,„ f 
tures to the emperor, he had been required to give up ^ f h t '”‘ i VK ' c ‘ r< T 
the State elephants and jewels of the Nizam Shahy Deccan 
kingdom. This, however, he had evaded, and shut himself up in 
the fort of Dowdatabad. Here he was eventually confirmed as 
regent of the State • a proceeding which disgusted Shahjee 
Bhdslay, who made* overtures to Beejapoor through Morar 
1 unt, a Mahratta Brahmin, who was the chief minister, and he 
joined the Beejapoor army in an advance upon Dowlatabad, while 
Mohubut Khan proceeded to its relief. Meanwhile, Futteli Khan 
hud again changed sides, and refused to give up the fortress. 
Mohubut Khan now invested it, and the place was 

. „ . , 3 1 T _ ,, Dnwlatnhad 

surrendered after a siege ot titty-eight days, lte also ukm i.y u»e 
defeated the Beejapoor army, which was weak, and 
followed it for some distance ; but it eluded him. After this, 
Futteli Khan entered the Moghul service; and the boy whom he 
had created king was sent as a State prisoner to 
(iwulior, in February BWJk Tims ended the Ahmed- sicum si.iihjr 
nugger kingdom ; but the Deccan was bv no means klllK<1 ‘ ,Ml ' 
pacitied. The King of Beejapoor could not he subdued. Mohubut 
Khan failed in the siege of Purainda, which he had undertaken 
with the Prince Shujah, \fcho had been sent as his coadjutor; and 
the Moghul army having retired to Boorhanpoor, both were 
superseded in their command, and returned to court Taking 
advantage of their discomfiture, Shahjee Bhdslay now set up 
another prince of the Almiednugger house, and in his name 
re-occupied the whole of the western portion of the old do- 
minions, as far ns the sea. 


These events necessitated the return of the emperor to the 
Deccan in l(>d5. He now divided the army into two The emperor 
portions ; one to act against Shahjee — the other, under J’Se'iJeccan 
the command of Khan Dowran, was directed against 
Beejapoor, which was again besieged ; but the mode of defence 
which had been successful before was again resorted to: 
the districts around the capital were deserted, the R( , poim1b|w 
reservoirs of water beyond the fort emptied, and the «f luejiipoor 
wells poisoned ; while Kendoolla Khan, at the head 
of the cavalry, harassed the imperial army. He could not, how- 
ever, save the country, which was mercilessly plundered; and in 
1A°>0, Mahmood Adil Shah sued for peace. Bv the treaty 

7 \ ^ ppiirc with 

which ensued, he received a considerable portion of lierjaprur, 
the Ahmednugger dominions, including Sholapoor, 163e * 
Purainda, part of the Konean, and the country on the Anditupio- 
banka of the Bheema ami Neera; and in return engaged viBlol * A - 
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Kandahar 

regained. 


Expedition 
against 
Ualkli, 1644. 


to pay twenty lacs of pagodas, or 800,000/., per annum. Shali- 
jee was also to be reduced ; but seeing the futility of resistance, 
he submitted to the emperor, and in 16*37 was pardoned, and 
re-admitted into the imperial service. 

The Deccan being thus pacified for the time, the emperor 
_ returned to A* ra in 1667. Several minor affairs had 

Tr.e emperor . , . r . . . , . , , . , . 

returns to occuired during his absence, in winch his troops had 

Agra, 1637. , | . . * . r , 

been successful ; but the most important news lie 
ii i. 'emperor received was the recovery of Kandahar, which had 
(•f Germany. ^eeii ^iven U p to liiin by Ally Merdan Khan, its 
nga?ued r governor, who, having come to court, was taken into 
the imperial employ, and rendered excellent service 
in many capacities. A canal which supplies Deiily with water 
Fx 'edition 8t ill bears his name. In 1644, in concert with Pajah 
Hv;tin«t Jugut Singh, who brought 14,000 Hajpoots of his own 
u.tikh, 1644. c ] an ^ Merdan Khan invaded lhdkh ; and despite of 
the severe climate, and stupendous mountain-passes, these brave 
Indian warriors achieved splendid successes. The service was, how- 
ever, so arduous, that the emperor moved to Kabool in support, 
Pf m co and despatched his son Moorad to operate with his 

cund'uct? bad general. The campaign was crowned with success, but 
Aurungzrhe tranquillity did not ensue. The Prince Moorad re- 
ripiKues him. turned without leave, an dr was disgraced, and his 
brother A urungzebe sent to replace him; the emperor, who had 
returned to India, again proceeding to Kabool. Aurungzebe was 
at first triumphant ; but reverses ensued, and he was obliged to take 
TiuxMn eror U P k' 8 P 08 'tion in Palkh. The emperor, perceiving the 
transfers waste of life and means which these campaigns in- 

Nur/.u r° volved, made over the province to Nuzzur Mahomed, 

Mahomed. hud originally tempted him to undertake the war, 

and Aurungzebe was directed to withdraw from Balkh ; but his 
retreat was very disastrous : many of his troops perished 

0 1 ri?l 8 f T*f )11 S t i 

r. treat, .a in the snow, and by the unceasing attacks of the moun- 
aui tingle he. la j neers> anc | t j ie remnant of the army reached Kabool 
about the end of 1647, in a pitiable condition. 

In the year 1648, Kandahar was retaken hv the Persians. 
Kandahar re- Aurungzebe had been dispatched to relieve it, but 
Persians. tl,C arrived too late; and the siege of the place was uiider- 
is besieged taken iu 1046. The Persian king sent a force for its 
1’n.e witiioat and the prince was ultimately obliged to raise 

effect. the siege; but it was renewed in 1652, with a similar 
result. The artillery employed was in fact insufficient, and A urung- 
Prinee Diira’a ze ^ e returned to Kabool, to be sent as viceroy to the 
attempt. Deccan. The Prince Darn Shekoh, the emperor’s 
eldest son, now besought his father to allow him to attempt what 
had resulted in such si^ual failures, and a splendid army was 


lt:ilkh to 

Nu»//.ur 

Mahomed. 


taken by the 
Persians. 

Is besieged 
by Aurung- 
stebe without 
effect. 
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placed under his command. With this, in 1653, he invested the 
tort, and the siege was prosecuted with great vigour; TheDlItrtl 
but the result was in nowise more fortunate than the fleet <icreat.-d 
former. Kandahar was bravely and desperately de- 
fended by the Persians ; and, after losing the best of Ka1,5lK of 
his troops in ineffectual assaults, Dara was obliged to 18 niiBe(J - 
raise the siege and return. This proved to be the last effort 
of the Moghul dynasty to repossess Kandahar, and the imperial 
dominions in Afghanistan were confined to Kabool and its de- 
pendencies. The }ears 1654-55 were an interval of peace, 
during which the revenue system of Toder Mul was introduced 
into Herar and other possessions in the Deccan ; but the emperor 
had the misfortune to lose his great and able minister, D|iath of the 
Saad Ullah Khan, who, had he lived, might probably 
have averted the further entanglement in Deccan Khun, 1055 . 
affairs which, in the sequel, proved so disastrous to the empire, 
and those contentions among the emperor's sons which resulted in 
rebellion and usurpation. 


CIIAITEU XXII. 

THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SIIAII JEIIAN ( concluded ), 1655 TO ] 058. 

Although Shahjee Dhdslay had been pardoned, and nominally 
re-admitted into the imperial amice in 1637, it did 
not prevent his being employed by Beejapoor ; and for b 

ft time lie was placed in charge of t lie greater part Bwjaii«»«ir. 
of the new cessions. But he was afterwards appointed to a 
command on the southern frontier; and a large territory, which 
included part of Mysore, was conferred on him as an estate. 
It will be observed by this, that the conquests of the Beejapoor 
State had now extended materially to the southward ; and by 
this time, that the descendants of the Beejanugger w* *roomi 
family had been deprived of all the northern portions 
of their already reduced dominions. In 1630, Shahjee had 
married a second wife of the family of Mohitcv, which gave 
offence to his first wife, who belonged to the higher family of 
.1 adlow, and she separated from him. She had borne him two sons : 
Sumbhajee, the eldest, w ho remained with his father; and Sivajee, 
the youngest, who was afterwards destined to take so great a 
part in the political affairs of the Deccan and of India. 

Sivajee was born at Joonair in May 1627; and after hi* 
father’s departure for the Carnatic, in 1636, remained Blrth nf 
with hie mother at Poona, under the protection of his Siv *K<\ »w. 
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father’s agent, Dadajee Konedeo, who managed his patron’s estates 
with much shill. Many of them lay among the wild valleys of 
the western Ghauts; and as he grew up, Sivajee made friends of 
the sons of several of the smaller proprietors, who, for the most 
part, led lawless lives, resisting the Mahomedans, and occasionally 
luecducar plundering the open country. lie became skilled in all 

tl '“* martial exercises, but would never learn to read or 

write, considering such acquisitions as beneath notice ; and, with 
his companions, conceived the project of becoming independent oi 
Mahoinedan control. In 104(5 he obtained possession of the 
strong hill-fort of Torna ; anti as this act might be re- 

Toma taken o ? p 

sented by the government of Heejapoor, lie dispatched 

agents to the capital to negotiate possession of the district in 
which it was situated, on payment of a high rent. The discovery 


of a large amount of gold among the ruins of the fort, which 
waa attributed to a miracle, enabled him not only to put it in 
Rajimrh complete repair, but, in 1647, to fortify another moun- 
fortiiic^ tain-top near it, which lie named Hajgnrli. These 
proceedings seem to have excited some uneasiness at Heejapoor; 
but, beyond a remonstrance to his father, and warnings to himself, 
which were received with apparent submission, nc further pro- 
ceedings were taken against him. Tor a time Dadajee endeavoured 
to turn Sivajee from his designs : hut, failing in this, he seems 
to have acquired faith in them, and on his death-bed encouraged 


him to persevere. 

The main spring of Sivajee's actions from the first, however, 
„ « . appears to have been his mother, to whom he confided 

his mother, his plans. She was an enthusiast in religion, and, as is 
Her not uncommon among Mahratta women, conceived that 

< luracter. divine revelations were made to her by the Goddess 


Hhowanee, the tutelary divinity of her family, shadowing forth 
the future greatness of her son, and the delivery of the Hindoo 
faith from its subjection by the Mahomedans. There is no doubt 
that in these visions and declarations of his mother’s, Sivajoe 
implicitly believed ; and the death of Dadajee, and the manage- 


ment of the family estates by himself, gave him local means and 
authority, which he used in the prosecution of his designs. 
Gradually, too, the rude but warlike population of the moun- 
tain glens grew ft) have faith in him, they were at his call 
on every occasion on which he required them, and by their 
assistance, Sivajee became possessed of other hill-forts, and thus 
gradually acquired a position of immense natural strength; while, 
by avoiding collisions with the Mahoinedan agents and com- 
manders, his proceedings up to 1648 attracted no notice. In 
that year, however, his actions grew bolder ; he intercepted a 
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large remittance of treasures by the governor of Kullian, in the 
Koncan, and the place itself was surprised, and tuken with its 
governor, who, on being courteously lelensed by Sivajee, pro- 
ceeded to Beejapoor, where his accounts of the young shRhiet .. 8 
rebel's position at last excited alarm. In 1040, Shahjee a rreBt . 
was arrested and brought to court, and charged with complicity 
in his son’s designs. It was in vain that he denied them j he 
was placed in a cell, the door of which was nearly built up, and 
lie was threatened with its being closed, and a horrible death by 
starvation, if lie did not procure his sou’s submission. An(1 mu>l 
Sivajee, now in extremity, applied to the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, on his own and his father’s behalf. His 
application was fa\ ourably received, and he was admitted to the 
imperial service as a commander of 5,000. His father's desertion 
of the emperor’s service also was overlooked ; and, 

* * jjj rclciis^d 

probably under an order from the emperor, he was 
released from his horrible dungeon, but retained at Beejapoor for 
four years — that is, till 105 ‘1 — when, in the repression of disorders 
on his estate, his son Sumbhnjee was killed, and Siva- , )f 
jee became heir to the family property. By his sumbiwj-e. 
father's release and re-employment, and his own admission to the 
imperial service, Sivajee’s position had been much strengthened, 
and his actions assumed a bolder character. Fort after fort among 
the mountains fell into his hands, and in 1050 lie selected an 
almost impregnable position on a mountain near the j Vrr ^,^ rurll 
source of the Krishna river, which he fortified, and, 
under the name of Pertubgiirh, it became the capital of his pos- 
sessions. 

It lias been already related in the last chapter, that the Prince 
Aurungzebe, after his failure at Kandahar, in 105*4, was 
appointed viceroy of the Deccan, lie took up his va-omy <.r 
abode atkirkee, the citv near Dowlatabad, founded by I>cU!UI - ib:i3 - 
Mullik Umbur, and changed its name to Aurungabad, Here, 
until 1050, he remained in peace, carrying out the settlement of 
the imperial provinces of the Deccan under the system of Toder 
Mul, according to the emperor’s design, with gneat assiduity and 
success. With Golcondah and Beejapoor the relations continued 
friendly, both States paying their quotas of tribute, and to all 
appearance avoiding any cause of quarrel. At this period, the 
minister at Goleondali wa-* the celebrated Meer Joomla, formerly 
a diamond merchant, who had raised himself to his present office 
by his great abilities. He had cultivated the friendship of 
Aurungzebe, and was much respected by him, as well as by the 
emperor. While he was absent on a local campaign in eastern 
Telingdna, liia son, Mahomed Ameer, had given offence to Sooltaa 
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Abdoolla Kootub Sliab, and was imprisoned by him. Fulling 1 to 
obtain his son’s release, Meer Joomla appealed to Aurungzebe, who 
forwarded the application to his father with his support ; and an 
fnterforniro order whs issued by the emperor for the young man ’a 
at Ooiruudtth. release. This mandate was, however, resented by Sooltan 
Abdoolla, who now confined Mahomed Ameen with more strict- 
ness, and attached the property of his father, the minister. Shah 
Jehan now ordered Aurungzebe to carry out his instructions by 
force; and, under pretence of visiting his brother in Bengal, the 
prince proceeded with an army towards Mosulipatam ; but, turning 
suddenly upon Hyderabad, surprised the city, which w T as 

Hyderabad * 1 * 1 . . . " 

aacked by mercilessly plundered, while the Jung had only time 
Aurungzebe. ^ escape to the fort of Golcondah. Here he was 
besieged by Aurungzebe, to whom large reinforcements had 
arrived. The minister’s son and all his property were released ; 
but this did not satisfy Aurungzebe, wdio obliged the king to 
agree to pay a fine of 1,000,0004 sterling, and to give his daughter 
in marriage to his son Mahomed, with an appropriate dowry. These 
heavy impositions were relaxed bv the emperor; but Meer Joomla 
had now joined Aurungzebe, and his counsels, there is little doubt, 
led to further aggressions upon the Deccan kingdoms. 

At this crisis, Mali mood Adil Shah, king of Beejapoor, died, 
on November 4, 1(V>0, and was succeeded bv his son, 
MHbmo.ui Ally Adil Shah II., then in his nineteenth year. Many 
fuse. 81 " 111 * noble monuments of Mali mood’s reign survive him. His 
Ally Adil palaces are in ruins ; but his mausoleum has the grandest 

tm-ceeos dome in the world, and the scientific principles upon 

w hich it whs constructed, according to Mr. Fergusson, 
are superior to any practised in Europe. During the period of 
liis reign, Ileejapoor was probably the finest and most populous 
city of India. Ally Adil Shah II. had scarcely ascended the 
throne, when his right to it was questioned by Aurungzebe, on 
the ground that lie was not a son of the late king, and the rig lit 
of selection lay with the emperor. There was no pretext, what- 
ever, for the statement; but it afforded an excuse for war, which 
in this case was utterly unprovoked and unjustifiable. The 
W;<r with Moghul army advanced from Aurangabad, under the 
Berjiipour. nominal command of Meer Joomla, w ? ho had been sent 


from court, but in' reality of Aurungzebe himself, by way of 
Boeder Beeder, which was captured from a descendant of 

captured. Ameer Bereed, who still held it; and on this occasion 
dmroy^ifby ^ ie magnificent college, erected by Mahmood Gawan 
an explosion. j n 1478, which was used for a powder-magazine, was 
blown up. The young King of Beejapoor could assemble no troon* 
to check the Mtghuls, as the bulk oi his army was employed in 
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the Carnatic ; and in February, 1657, the city was invested. The 
king offered to pay 1,000,000/. sterling, and to accede Heejapoor 
to any other terms demanded; but Aurungzebe had hChU ‘« cd - 
determined to reduce and annex the kingdom; and the capture of 
the city was only a question of time, when news of the nines* of the 
supposed mortal illness of the emperor reached him tn, i ,crur - 
from his sister; and accepting the overtures of Ally Adil Shah II. # 
lie concluded a hasty peace, and marched northwards, 
to contend with his brother Dura Shekoh, for the throne. 

Sooltan Muazzim, his second son, was left in charge of Auning . /obo 
the Deccan provinces, and his family, and Meer Joomla, 
who had affected loyalty to Dara, though secretly 
favouring Aurungzebe, were confined in Dowlatabad. 

For some time past, owing to his father’s infirm state of health, 
the government of the empire had been carried on by Ch(tnM . tern f 
Dara. lie was a high-spirited, liberal prince, but lax, I'rtnw nir» 
according to ALuiiomedan estimation, in Ins religious and ins 
opinions, leaning more to those of the Emperor Akbur 
than t > the rigid fanaticism professed and practised by Aurungzebe, 
who was looked to by the Mahomedans of the period as the 
ultimate regenerator of the faith in India. In this respect, 
Aurungzebe held a great advantage over his brother; and his 
unscrupulous ambition, and implacable policy, combined with un- 
failing daring and resolution, completed his remarkable character. 
The Prince Shujah, viceroy of Bengal, an habitual drunkard, 
professed the Sheen faith, and was even more unpopular among 
the orthodox than Dara. Moorad, viceroy of (Dizerat, was a 
man of no ability, nnd also addicted to drinking; but he was brave 
and generous. lie was the youngest of the four, and had least 
influence. Shujnh and Moorad forthwith assumed royal titles, 
and marched from their respective governments at the head of 
their forces; and Aurungzebe, advancing from Poorhanpoor into 
Malwah, addressed himself to Moorad, professing him- Auranprcbe 
self ready to act in his interest, to place him on the 
throne, and then to retire to Mecca. It is difficult to Moorad * 
conceive how Moorad could have been cajoled by such hollow and 
hypocritical professions; but they succeeded, ar.d the armies of 
the two brothers made a junction in Malwah. 

Meanwhile Dara was not indifferent to the progress of events: 
he dispatched an army under his son Soliman against Prjnre 
Shujah, who was defeated near Benares, and returned shujab 
to Bengal; and Rajah Jey Singh, who was nominated 
to the command of another to oppose Aurungzebe and Moorad, 
took up a position near Oojeyn, and was defeated in the 
ok nth of April, 1058. The princes now advanced to 
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the Chumbul ; and the emperor, who was proceeding to Delily, 
would have turned to meet them; but he was prevented by 
his brother-in-law, and Darn, who would not wait the arrival of 
the army he had sent against Sliujah, could not be restrained by 
his father. Ilis army, at the least computation, w r as treble in 
number to the combined forces of Aurungzebe and Moorad ; but 
its sympathies were perhaps more with Aurungzebe than himself, 
enure Dira and in the battle which ensued, he was totally defeated 
iicfeated. and q e( j t On the third day after the battle, Aurungzebe 
arrived at Agra, and endeavoured to conciliate his father; but hi# 
etlbrts were fruitless, and the emperor was confined u 

Tlie emreior ' , tl 7 ‘ _ 

rjci>(»!*i a i»y the palace and deposed. Mian Jeliaii lived till Deceni- 
Aurujig/itiio. j )er j in the strict seclusion imposed upon him ; but 
his reign virtually ceased after the victory over Dara. Aurungzebe 
now usurped the government, though he was not for- 
i^unK? 0 niallv ^1‘owncd till a year afterwards; and Moorad was 
se ' lze( ^> while intoxicated, after a supper with his brother, 
<int ^ imprisoned, first in the citadel of Delily, and aftei- 
wards in the fort of Gwalior, 

The character of the Emperor Shah Jeluin and of his govern- 
(’iiaractcr of ment is freely given by Bernier, who resided at hii 
anil 1 !// luT court, and frequently accompanied him in his excursions ; 
government. Py Tavernier, by Mandelshie, and ot her European 
travellers in India, whose accounts are beyond suspicion of correct- 
ness or of adulation. lie was magnificent beyond all former 
emperors of India, not only in bis court, but in the noble works 
which have survived him in the city of Delily, and the most 
beautiful of Indian buildings, the Taj Mahal of Agra. If he was 
expensive in his tastes, he had at least a noble revenue, and 
supported well-paid civil establishments and a numerous army; 
and when he was dethroned by his ungrateful son, the treasury of 
the State, containing 24, 000, (XX)/. sterling, besides bullion and 
jewels, was nch beyond precedent. Throughout his reign of thirty 
years, there had been no public calamity, and he had governed his 
immense dominions— for it must be remembered that they 
extended from Bengal 10 the borders of Persia — with the ability of 
a great statesman, and with humanity and consideration rare 
among Oriental inonarchs. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THE TJE1GN OF TnE KMPKltOll AUltUNGZEBE, 1C&8 TO 1072. 

Fok some time before Aurimgzebe’s attack upon Be ej a poor, he 
had kept up a constant correspondence with Sivajee. 

£ i £ •» Auruutf/cl^t'd 

He had approved of his retaining all he could wrest n»im-.«ui>p 
from Boejapoor, and even desired a personal inter- * 11 ‘ 
view with him, to arrange, as lie wrote, plans of mutual aggran- 
disement; but Sivajee was too wary: and while he forwarded 
submissive letters, continued to act boldly on his own fiiVfl j, r * 8 
behalf. In May I0b7, he even attacked Joonair, and t * x i ,h ' us * 
carried off specie belonging to the revenue collections of the 
M oghul provinces, to the value of 1 20,000/., which was sent to 
Eajgurh : and next assaulted Ahmednugger ; hut was less success- 
ful, though he secured 700-hoiv.es and four elephants. The 
sudden war with Beejapoor, however, alarmed him. When the 
fort of Bender was captured, Aurungzebe wrote to him 

, . . 1 . . 7 , r . . . . , . for fn.Mi 

the following characteristic letter, which is quoted by Ammic/ri* 
(irant Dull, in his ‘ History of the .Huhrattas ’ : — ‘The l " i>1 ' ,,J * * - 
f"i*t of Beeder, which is accounted impregnable, and which is the 
key to the conquest of the Deccan and Carnatic, has been cap- 
tured by mein one day — both fort and town — which was hardly to 
he expected without one year’s fighting/ Sivajee, perhaps, con- 
sidered that Beejapoor would also fall ; but its escape, under tbe 
circumstances already detailed, was a relief to him. Uonsideiing, 
therefore, that Aunmgzehe was fully occupied with the public allaira 
in Hindustan, he now pressed demands upon various counts, with 
which Aurungzebe for the present complied, rather than risk 
collision with him during his own absence. Mean- 
while Sivajee continued his aggressions upon the mamWnna 
Beejapoor territory in the Koncan ; and it was ini- 0,1 
possible for that State to delay proceeding’s against him. 

Afzool Khan, an experienced officer, volunteered for the 
service, and was placed in command of an avniv of Afxtiu! Khaa 
1 2,000 horse and foot, with a train of artillery. Siva- yoimmvrs 
jee had no means by which such a force could be 
encountered in the field, and his object was to draw it into the 
narrow mountain-defiles, where it could be attacked at a disadvun- 
#ige ; and, if Afzool Khan could be induced to come 
to a conference, to destroy him. In these projects hwiUtrr.v ° 
Sivajee was perfectly successful. Receiving con- Afl<Jo1 K,,w * 
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tinuous messages of the most profound humility and submission, 
the Beejapoor general advanced nearly to Pertabgurh, and 
Having encamped his army in a defile, proceeded with a slight 
escort to Sivajee’s capital. A small pavilion or shed had been 
erected on the mountain-side for the conference, and Afzool 
Murdorof Khan here awaited tlie arrival of Sivajee, who, having 
Afzooi Kimn. received his mother’s blessing, descended from the 


fort, accompanied by his friend, Tannajee Maloosray. As lie 
embraced Afzool Khan, he struck him in the bowels witli a 
crooked dagger, concealed in his hand, and his blow was imme- 
DotriK'tfon followed up by Tannajee. Bv a preconcerted 

«»f tin* Breja- signal, the Beejapoor armv in camp, completely off its 
poor ortu g iarc ^ was attacked on all sides by parties which had 
been stationed in ambuscade in the woods, and very few escaped 
the massacre; while four thousand horses, with all the elephants 
and field-train, fell into Sivajee’s hands. He now pressed Beeja- 
poor severely, and plundered up to the gates of the capital. 
Several dKtricts bordering upon his own possessions were an- 
nexed, and it became necessary for the king, Ally Adil Slmh II., 
to take the field in person. He recovered most of the lost terri- 


Final results 

of Sivajee’B 
plaus. 


tory ; but at the close of the struggle, in Sivajee 

retained nearly .*100 miles of the coast territory, with a 
breadth of 100 miles, and his army consisted of f>0, (XX) 


foot and 7,000 horse. 


Meanwhile Aurungzebe, now emperor, had assumed the title ot 
Alumgeer, on April 0, 1050, had consolidated his government, 
n»e fate of am ^ overoonie opposition on the part of his brothers. 
Crtiice Dara The melancholy fate of Dara forms part of the graphic 
narrations of Bernier and Dow, where, and in Mr. 


Klphinstone’s admirable history of the period, it will be read with 
the highest interest. Defeated near Jeypoor, and afterwards 
pursued from place to place, Dara was at last arrested by the 
Prince of Jun, in Sinde, when on his wav to Kandahar. Here his 


wife died of fatigue, and the prince was sent to the emperor, who, 
fearing the sympathy of the people, which was unequivocally 
mrai.e- exhibited on his behalf at Dehly, had him tried, bv a 

headed in mock tribunal, as an apostate from the faitli — the only 

pi s«> is. charge against him. He was condemned to death, and 

was beheaded ill prison, in August 1(>5D, though not without 
making a stout resistance. The Prince Shujah had 
shu jab previously advanced from Bengal, and was defeated at 

dt rented. Cujwa, on January 5, I (>50. lie was followed by the 

ftmperor’a son, Prince Sooltan, and Meer Joomla, at the iiead of 


i>i«api»«»r8 0 l Rr £ e «rn*y i and t hough Sooltan deserted to him, and 
wi Arracau. cau8e W as thereby sustained for a brief period, he 
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was again abandoned by the prince ; and, after an ineffectual re- 
sistance, fled to Arracan, where he is supposed to have perished. 
Boliman and Sepehr Shekoh, the sons of Dam, were f (t i er 
tuccessivelv imprisoned in Gwalior, and, witli a son of nirmborH «»t 
Moorad, died, as was believed, of poison in a short u " fHinlly * 
period; and the unfortunate Moorad, detected in an attempt at 
escape, was, with a detestable hypocrisy, tried on a charge of having 
arbitrarily put to death a person in Guzerat, condemned to death, 
and executed in his prison. None of his brothers, or their oil- 
spring, now remained alive, and in 1GG1 the emperor at last 
believed himself secure. lie had employed Meer Joomla, his great 
minister and general, first in the government of Bengal, 
and afterwards in the reduction of Assam ; but, worn <*r .luomiu 
out by the e fleets of climate and privation, he too died, 1Ge3 ’ 
on March Gl, 1GGG. The emperor’s own serious illness followed, 
and for some days his life was despaired of; hut he recovered, and 
proceeded to Kashmere for the re-establishment of his health. 

This success in the murder of Afzool Khan, and the destruction 
of his army, established Sivajee's fame among t lie RiVR j IM ,, ft 
Mahrattas on a firmer basis than ever. No one doubted prum-dingn. 
but that his mother’s dreams and visions, which became current 
among the people, were in reality divine revelations; and Sivnjce 
made use of his great popularity, his reputed assistance by the 
gods, and the means he had obtained, in now attacking the 
Moghul possessions in the Deccan. At this period, Shaisteh Khan, 
the maternal uncle of the emperor, was acting as viceroy, and 
did his utmost to check the Mahratta incursions; but he could 
make no impression on their strongholds, and the emperor be- 
coming alarmed, recalled his uncle, and dispatched bis son, the 
Sooltan Muilzzim, to the Deccan, with Rajah Jeswunt Singh, as his 
military commander. Meanwhile Sivnjce had plun- K „ rftt 
dered Surat, made exactions from the English and i >li,ndCTed - 
Dutch factories, and was prosecuting his predatory excursions 
with great rapidity and effect. lu the year 1GG1, his father 
Shahjee died. He had extended the Beojapoor conquests con- 
siderably to the south, and had become possessed of ^ 
the territory of Tan j ore, which the King of Beejapoor assumes flip 
allowed him to retain. Sivajee did not, for the pre- 11110 of r ^ ,ai - 
sent, press his claim on the Tanjore estate ; but he now assumed 
the title of rajah, and struck coins in his own name, ms predatory 
In this year his exertions almost exceed belief, and by wurfttrt ’ 
sea as far as Barceloro, 150 miles south of Goa, he had levied 
contributions with his fleet from every port ; he had defeated 
the Beejapoor troops by land, and again plundered the Moghul 
districts as far Dowlatabad. 
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If the emperor had put fortli his strength at this period, it is 
probable he would have crushed Sivajee; but beseems to have 
T) p considered it advisable to allow him to weaken Beeju- 

mpcror's poor, and peihaps Golcondah also, so tliat they could 

to be overwlielmed by him at any time. The plunder of 

feiNajte. gonje pj|^ rr i m 8 ),jp S by Sivajee's fleet was not, however, 
to be borne ; and Rajah Jey Singh and Dilere Khan, two of the 
most efficient of the imperial generals, were sent to the Deccan. 
Their combined efforts evinced more vigour than the Moghuls 
had lately shown ; and several strong forts having fallen, Sivajee — 
partly, it is believed, from a superstitious objection to lighting 
against a Hindoo prince, as Rajah Jey Singh was, but more 
probably to secure a position for acting with more effect 

Si viijt’r joins 1 * * , t ti- i 

the against Beejapoor (tor the conquest ot which Jey Singh 
' ! ,a ‘ had received the emperor’s commission) — -joined the 
rajah with 2,(X)0 horse and 8,000 infantry, and was confirmed 
i--jap«»or * n acquisitions, except those portions which he had 
it tacked. taken from the Moghuls. Rajah Jey Singh now 
marched upon Beejapoor; but there does not appear to have 
neen the smallest pretext for the invasion, and as the Beejapoor 
State had had ample time for preparation, and its troops fought 
bravely, the Moghul army was obliged to retreat. Sivajee had, 
however, behaved with much valour in several actions, 
mviiedto and was invited to court: and he set out for Relily, 
accompanied by his eldest son Sumbhajee, in March 
1(>00, under the assurance of Rajah Jey Singh ns to his honour- 
ii e is slighted able reception. In this, however, lie was disappointed, 
t here. The emperor took little notice of him, and by the proud 
nobility be was probably accounted little more than an infidel 
barbarian. Jlis miserable reception caused him to faint in the 
emperor’s court, and he soon after confined himself to his re- 
sidence, on plea of serious illness. lie now obtained passports 
t for his escort, and sent them awav, retaining only a few 

And escapes , 

tmiieDwcan personal attendants; and finally, and after the emperor 
U d.iguibt. ^ad shown his ultimate design by subjecting his guest 
to a strict surveillance, Sivajee and his son escaped, being carried 
out in large baskets to a place where a horse had been posted for 
them, when, taking up his son before him, he proceeded south- 
wards, by unfrequented routes, and in various disguises, to the 
Deccan, and finally reached Rajgurli in December 1(306, after an 
absence of nine months. 

Meanwhile Rajah Jey Singh had renewed the war against 
Beejapoor Dcejapoor, and even invested the city ; but the army of 
aitnVki-a. i.iit tttafe, assisted from Golcondah, cut off his supplies, 
a* relieved, and li$ was obliged to retreat, with serious loss, to 
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Aumngabad. Rivajee’a officers were not alow to avail themselves 
Di - this opportunity. They had already recovered several RHJnhJt , y 
of the relinquished forts, and on Sivajee’s return he re- siukIi 
possessed himself of the northern Konean. Jey Ringh 
was recalled, hut died on the road, ar.d was replaced by Sooltan 
Muazziin,witli .Jeswunt Singh as Ids coadjutor. Treaties Tr .‘«ti <*9 witu 
were soon afterwards concluded between the emperor ,*^ i,1 ' oor 
and the courts of Jb*ejaponr and Golcondah, and Siva- ^••ciaidaii. 
jee also obtained payment of tribute from both, on condition of 
abstaining 1 from the forcible collection of the demands which lie 
had threatened to enforce. The Deccan, therefore, p,. art . ( ,r \ lx . 
was at peace; and Sivajee employed the years 10(58 and la * cl rtl ’ L ‘ lU! ' 
10(50 in perfecting the arrangements for his civil govern- "'raim* 
meat, and the regulation of his army, which were not of so a jee. 
only admirably conceived, but carried out to tlie minutest details, 
with wonderful ability mid regularity. They are given in full in 
Grant Duff s ‘ History of the Mahrattas,’ and will amply repay the 
perusal of all students of Rivajee’s strangely eventful and success- 
ful career. 

The emperor, who had viewed Sivajee’s escape with alarm, and 
his subsequent progress, as well as the well-founded re- Tll( , 
ports that his son and Jeswunt Singh were receiving 
large sums of money from him, with real uneasiness, 
now ordered them to effect his apprehension. Of this 

, ,. , . . . . . Orders him to 

design Sivajee was privately informed by the prince; i.«- sipj.iv- 
and, with bis wonted energy, lie recommenced the l ' uuha - 
war by capturing the strong fort of Ringurh, held by a filk^V’iVy 
pielied garrison of Rajpoots. On this occasion, 'fauna- 
jee Maloosray, bis tried friend and commander, was 5-Vunn Vo 
slain ; but (lie success was great, and covered Maloos- Maioo*ray. 
ray’s name with a glory which has never diminished among his 
countrymen. Sivajee then again plundered Surat, and sm-at 
sent his general, Vert ah Kao, into Khandesh, who itn- rnimipmi. 
posed on that proiinee, for the first time, a demand for ™ r '7i,ourh d 
chouth, or one-fourth of the revenues. Jinjeera was eatjuauiu'd. 
also besieged, but without effect, and after a revolution in tlie 
place, the successful party threw themselves on the protection of 
tlie Moghuls. The emperor now sent an army of The Pt'tran 
40,000 men to the Deccan, under the command of tiu'e mirror/ 
Moliubut Khan, which arrived in 1072: but a large 
portion of it was totally defeated by Sivajee ’s general, »>y Sivujoe. 
Pertab Ilao Goozur, in a geneial action, and the rest, after forming 
n junction with the imperial troops at A urungabad, remained in- 
active. The emperor shortly afterwards recalled his son Muazzim, 
of whom he had long been suspicious, and also Moliubut Khun, 
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and replaced them by the viceroy of Guzerat, Khan .Tehan ; hut 
the struggle in the Deccan was not renewed for several years, nor 
until undertaken by himself. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

09 THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AFRUKGZEBE ( continued ), 

1072 to 1080. 

The circumstances which prevented the emperor's further inter- 
LimMbxiv/s ference in the affairs of the Deccan in 1072 were con- 
h' in nected with the government of Kabool. The Afghans 
JO'briiioti of who held the passes had rebelled, and defeated Ameer 
mo Afghanis. Khan, the son of Meer Joomla, who was viceroy of 
the province, and had even set up a king of their own. In 
1070, therefore, the emperor proceeded to the seat of 

A uruiitrzi’bp . 1 1 1 . . 

odb t.» war, and some successes were obtained by his son, the 
t,u ur ' Prince Sooltan ; but they were of small moment, as 
the mountain tribes were never thoroughly reduced or otherwise 
pacified. While engaged in directing' operations against them, 
disturbances of a serious nature occurred near Dehlv, which 
ni-mriwncea obliged the emperor to return. A sect of Hindoo de- 
" ! IM 'b- votees, who styled themselves Sdtnurnmids, had ri.»en 
in rebellion, and committed many excesses. Several detachments 
sent against them had been successively defeated, and a belief 
ensued that they were magicians, upon whom weapons or bullets 
had no effect. To restore confidence, therefore, the emperor took 
the field in person, and even wrote sentences of the Koran with 
his own hand, to be tied upon the standards to avert malign 
influences. The result was the complete dispersion of these 
rebels j but the manner in which their cause had been aided by 
Msnsncre of the Hindoos of the localities of the insurrection, so 
Hindoos. irritated the emperor, that, yielding to his own bigoted 
and fanatical feelings, he encouraged the massacre of the male 
inhabitants by his troops, while women and children were seized 
and solti as slaves. Above all. lie reimposed the detested 
! Mx'n'im- 11 " jezia or capitation-tax upon Hindoos, which had been 
j'oafd. abolished twice before the establishment of the Moghul 

dynasty — an act which excited the utmost unpopularity and discon- 
tent in all portions of the empire, and proved the means 
its iMd effect. ^ f rom him not only many friends, but the 

goodwill of the entire Hindoo population of his dominions, which 
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the tolerance of preceding reigns had so satisfactorily secured. On 
the promulgation of the imperial edict, Ins palace was besieged by 
masses of clamorous petitioners; and on the occasion of a State 
visit to the great mosque, many of the people, who had blocked 
up the streets in crowds in order to beg remission of the tax, were 
trampled to death by his elephants. 

r l he innate austerity and fanaticism of the emperor’s character 
were beginning to developo themselves in other strange Devf ., npm „ nt 
forms. Poets and authors, with all the musicians, singers, <>f ti»r 
and dancers, were forbidden the court, and discharged. nu*u>re 
Public edicts were issued against the practice of their <ilHr,l<ter * 
professions ; and the record of the history of his reign, which had 
been hitherto an official transaction, by a specially appointed officer, 
was discontinued. Half ihe customs dues were remitted to Ma- 
homedans, while their collection from Hindoos was rendered 
vexatious and oppressive; and whereas Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
since the reigns of Sh6re Shall Soor and Akbur, or for a century, had 
shared in government employment, and offices, it was now di- 
rected that no more of the former religion were to be allowed to hold 
them. The wise measures of his predecessors had been specially 
directed to an amalgamation of the people: and the imperial 
marriages with Rajpoot princesses had been means to this end. 
The emperor himself was It descendant of one of these marriages ; 
hut he now repudiated all connection with Hindoos, and through- 
out Rajpootana and the Deccan his policy created undisguised 
discontent. In Urine's 4 Fragments,’ page 2o2, a translation of an 
anonymous letter of the period is given, the authorship of which 
has been attributed to many distinguished persons, and should lie 
consulted in order to understand the tone of popular feeling at the 
time. 

In 1077, Rajah Jeswimt Singh died at Kabool, and on their 
return home, the emperor was desirous of securing his widow mid 
children. They escaped, however, owing to the bravery and 
fidelity of Doorga Has, the commander of the late Djs< . (>l , t( . nt 
rajah's troops, and reached Jodhpoor in safety. Vr.ji!*.. .f ^ 
Several of the Rajpoot chieftains now combined to Tlu ‘i " 
obtain satisfaction for the Wanton and unprovoked insult to the 
widow of Jeswunt Singh; and also to oppose the exaction of 
the poll-tax. Over this combination the emperor obtained some 
success, and returned to Dehlv in 1070 ; bnt the truce 
with the Rajpoots was soon broken, and the new opera- «-imrnct«T«>f 
tions were carried on with all the bitter animosity, H w ,r ' 
savagery, and fanaticism of the old Mahomedan wars. Whole 
districts were desolated, and the women and children sold into 
slavery. 
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Doorga Das, who continued the defence of Pajpootana, now 
ottered the crown to the emperor's son, t lie Prince Muazzim; but 
, he rejected the overtures. They were, however, ac- 
r*r i n rc* cepted by the l mice Akbur, his fathers favourite, who 
joined Doorga Das. assumed the ensigns of royalty, and, 
with a force of no less than 70,000 men, seemed likely to effect 
a revolution. One of the Mahomedan leaders, however, 

ICiJpoot ... ... 7 1 

nnfi'tirracy rejoined the emperor with his forces, and the whole 
Lisu * confederacy shortly afterwards fell to pieces. The 
Prince Aklmr, witli Doorga Das, retreated to the Deccan, and 
received protection from the Mahrattas. These proceedings had 
the effect of aggravating the animosity between the Moghuls and 
the Kajpoots ; and though the emperor concluded an inconsequent 
peace with the It ana of Jodlipoor, the former good under- 
standing was never restored, and reprisals on either side were 
still continued ; but the emperor was left at liberty to draw off 
hia forces to the Deccan, where his presence had now become an 
urgent necessity. 

On December 15, 1072, Ally Adil Shah II., of Beejnpoor, was 
, # attacked bv paralv.ds, and died a few da vs afterwards. 
a; i sii.th ii., He had one son, tlie Pi nice JMk under, who was five 
1 years old, and a daughter, Padshah P*eebee, unmarried. 

Abdool Mahomed, the chief minister,*- was a timid character, 
Sikun.irr ll »dit, to nnet the emergency, and before the king's 
ini 1 )' 1 ,r llMll> a death. obtained his unwilling consent, to an arrange- 
gmvfciis. incut by which Kliowas Klmn, one of the chief nobles, 
was constituted regent, while he, with other officers, should 
n.-iiitrcr of undertake the government of the provinces. Put the 
tin- sr.if.c. State was distracted by factions, and had now little 
chance of surviving the encroachments of Sivajee on the one 
Hi viiji-e’g hand, and the power of the Moghul empire on the other, 
ntoick. The first attack upon it was made by Sivajee, in 107-1, 
who rapidly gained possession of many important places in the 
Korean ; while Ids general, lVrlab Pao, plundered the open 
country lip to the gates of Peejapoor. A truce made with him 
enabled the regent of Peejapoor to refit his army; but the 
engagement was repudiated by Sivajee, who, in 1(>74, reproaching 
Pertab Pan with his conduct, sent him again against the Beeja- 
poor army, which hRd advanced as far as Panalla. Here a general 
action ensued, in which Pertab Pao was killed: and for a time 
the Peejapoor troops were successful: but on the arrival of re- 
inforcements to the Mahrattas, the brief victory was changed to 
8h ..ij ee defeat. Soon after this, Sivajee was enthroned for the 
ini iir.tn«*a a second time, on June 3, 1074, with great formality ami 

pp.-ond lime, - .... 

Ue eudej' 1 e R pl p ndonr. On this occasion, lie openly declared his 
independence; the designations of his officials wera 
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changed from Persian to Sanscrit, and the establishment of the 
Mabrntta, as a Hindoo nationality, may be said to have com- 
menced. Mr. Oxenden was present at the enthronement as an 
ambassador from the English, and received permission to trade 
throughout Sivajee’s dominions: import duties were fixed at 

per cent., ad valorem, and all wrecks were to be restored. 

The Moghuls could not be indifferent to these proceedings ; and 
in 3075, Diiere Khan, the imperial commander in the TiieMoghni* 
Deccan, resumed the war against Sivajee. This was si v»J«*£* r ° u 
what Sivajee no doubt desired, as it cancelled former Cfirol!n% 
obligations; and contriving to occupy the imperial rented, 
forces in attacks upon petty hill-forts, his cavalry, under Hum- 
beer Rao, crossed the Nerbudda, plundered Khanddsh sivnjoev 
and Berar, and though now pursued by Diiere Khan, 01H ' ratl,,n9 - 
reached home safe with a large booty. In this year, also, Khowaa 
Khan, the reg«mt of Beejapoor, was assassinated. He R ^ f 
had opened negotiations with the Moghul viceroy, by 
which he had agreed to hold Beejapoor as a province 
of the empire, and to give the king's sister in marriage to one of 
the emperor's sons ; these overtures were considered traitorous, 
and brought on the conspiracy which ended in his death, lie 
was succeeded by Abdool Kurieeui Khan, who was popular and 
faithful. • 

Sivajee had little fear of the Moghuls in the Deccan. Thcii 
forces were comparatively small, and could he effectu- ^ f 
ally checked by his own. The \ireroy was accessible SivVj.v’s 
to llatterv and to the receipt of money; and the 
emperor was as yet far distant, and professing, if no more, a con- 
tempt for Sivaj'C and bis proceedings. The opportunity for a 
southern expedition, long meditated bv Sivajee, was 
not now to he neglected, and at the head of .‘>0,000 non «<mtii- 
horse, and 40,000 lightly-equipped infantry, he marched 
direct upon (Joleondah, respecting the territories both of ffolcon- 
dah and Beejapoor as he moved. At Golcondah lie halted for a 
month, obtaining a train of artillery, with a considerable sum of 
money, and having engaged, as is believed, to divide 

, , . r . , . His prorrnl* 

the southern provinces ol Beejfiponr with that State. m tiie 
By the end of September he had reduced the fortress ( " naUc - 
of Vellore, and though he did not then succeed in inducing his 
lialf-hrother, Venkajee, to give up half of Tanjore, he nevertheless 
possessed liirnself of Bangalore and other portions of his father’s 
conquests; while the districts of the Carnatic, which belonged to 
Beejapoor, were overrun and plundered under pretence of collec- 
tion of his hereditary claims of choutli, and a foundation laid foi 
their further enforcement. 

During his absence, Khan Jelnm, the viceroy, was removed 
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from office by the emperor, and Dil6re Khan appointed in h’8 
room. Dilere Khan was bv no means disposed to weaken his 
strength in attacks upon Sivajee’e officers, and consideringthatSiva- 
jee's reception at, and treaty with, Golcondah was an offence to 
the emperor and Beejapoor, and afforded pretext for a war with 
that State, he induced Abdool Kurreem, the regent of Beejapoor, 
to join him in an expedition against Golcondah. The invasion 
^ ( ^ ^ was, however, resisted and defeated by Mahdana Punt, 

invaded by the Brahmin minister of the kingdom ; and Abdool 
^h»^r? hUl8 ’ Kurreem dying soon afterwards, in January 1675, the 
defeated. regency of Beejapoor was conferred upon Musaood 
Khan, a wealthy Abyssinian, who undertook to pay the arrears of 
. the army, and to reform the financial affairs of the 

Fi vajee » , 

return 8. State, which had fallen into great disorder. Sivajee 

now returned to the Deccan, by way of Bellarv, of which he took 
possession, and also of Kopal Bwndur, both very important forts ; 
and while thus employed, came to an understanding, through the 
officer he had left in the south, with his brother Venkajee, by 
•Annexes the which he obtained his half share of the southern 
d.-'riaTof estates. The regent of Beejapoor was unable to check 
jievjiipoor. Sivajee in his annexation of the territory west and 
south of the Krishna, and the Moghuls viewed his proceed- 
ings with undisguised alarm. The ertiperor had disapproved of 
the appointment of Musaood Khan ns regent, and had censured 
Dildre Khan for not having made a better use of his opportunity 
n impute* in to get possession of the administration of the king- 
Piuu-lss of' e doni of Beejapoor. Sooltan Muazzim was, therehie, 
Hvrjnpoor. appointed viceroy: but Dilere Khan was allowed to 
retain his command, and seeking lor occasion of war with Beeja- 
poor, now demanded the young princess, in virtue of the former 
agreement. This, however, Musaood Khan refused, and serious 
contentions were about to ensue at the capital between the parties 
for and against the marriage, when the princess h erst If, 
vi'iujnvr f nhe mounting an elephant, proceeded to the scene, and de- 
liM^Moghui dared her intention, in order to save her brother and 
the State, of proceeding to the Moghul camp. She 
was allowed to do so, and the devotion of the last princess of the 
royal race is still fondly remembered. 

This act did not* however, prevent war. In his extremity— for 
B vjipoor the Moghuls had invested Beejapoor— Musaood Khan 
i**ek-gfd. applied to Sivajee, who advanced to raise the siege ; hut 
finding the besiegers too strong for him, turned northwards, 
plundering the Moghul districts without mercy, up to Aurunga- 
bad. He was, however, attacked bv a superior force of cavalry, 
and escaped with difficulty. Meanwhile Dilere Khan was 
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pressing his attack upon Beejapoor with vigour; and Musaood 
Khan besought Sivajee to turn southwards and raise . , 

. f V . . ... 8ivajr»* h eon 

the sie<>e ; but at this crisis bum bhajee, the eldest son the 
of Sivajee, who had been for some time at Variance Moghuls ' 
with his father, suddenly joined Dildre Khan, Great expecta- 
tions liad been formed by the Moghuls that the Mahrattas would 
be divided and weakened by this act of rebellion; but nothing 
of moment occurred. Beejapoor still held out resolutely, and 
Sivajee’s troops, now acting in the open country, cut olf the 
supplies to Dildre Khan’s camp, and obliged him to , 
raise the siege and retreat. In this movement he was BHfipowru 
severely defeated by Jenardin Punt, one of Sivajee’s 
generals. 

The events of the year 1070 in the Deccan were, as may le 
imagined, very unsatisfactory to the emperor, who re- Thermpenr 
called his son Sooltan Muazzim and Dilere Khan, and 
re-appointed Khan Jehan. Sumbhajee was directed to 
be sent to Dehly; but escaped, as was believed, under the con- 
nivance of Dilere Khan. Before any new combination on the 
part of the Moghuls could be made, Sivajee bad pro- g ^ 
needed to Beejapoor in the beginning of 1080, where treaty *uii 
he concluded a treaty with Musaood Khan, obtaining 
a formal cession of the recently annexed districts, and relinquish- 
ment of all claims to sovereignty over the family estate in the 
south. lie then returned to Kajgurh, where he was sivajee’s 
attacked hv a white swelling in his knee, and died on deiUl ‘* 

April f), 1080, in the fifty-third year of his reign. 

For an admirable summary of the character and acts of this 
remarkable man, the student should consult Grant Hh , 

Duff's 1 IlUtnry of the Mahrattas,’ vol. i. pp. 200- 300. rl,;,rart<>r - 
* His own nation considered him an incarnation of the Divinitv, 
setting an example of wisdom, fortitude and piety/ From an 
unknown petty chieftain he had become sovereign of a great por- 
tion of W estern India, besides his possessions in the south. He 
had successfully braved the whole power of the Moghul empire, 
and had taught his countrymen the secret of success in those sudden 
predatory movements which, tr&m the tirst blow struck against 
Mahomedan power in the destruction of Afzool Khan and the 
army of Beejapoor, were, in a hundred years,* to effect the total 
•ub version of their empire. 
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CIIAPTKR XXV. 

O? TIIE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AURFNG7.EBE (continued), 

1080 TO 1608 . 


Bivajek’s death was kept secret for a while, when a plot wa m 
formed to imprison Sumhhajee, and place Rajah Ram, his half- 
brother, by Soy era Rye, the second wile of Sivajee, on the tliron* 4 , 
u . m , which was for a time successful. Rajah Ram was 
actually invested in May 1 ( *80 ; but in .June Sumbhujee 
Kiim o ii:i gained possession of the capital, Rnjgurh, and reeei\ed 
the submission of all the State authorities, lie now commenced 
a series of barbarous executions. Among the first was that of 
Soy era Rye, who suffered a cruel and lingering death ; and the 
savage temper displayed by the new sovereign gave but little 
hope of a peaceful reign. After some desultory affairs witli the 
Sceilees of .Jinjeera, who had defied bis lather, Sumbhajee’s attention 
was occupied by tin; arrival of the Prince Akbur, who sought refuge 
with him, against his father the emperor ; and bv anew conspiracy 
in favour of Rajah Ram, the detection of which was followed by 
other executions. Against these proceedings, and the destruction 
of several Rrahmin officers of high rank, his Peslnvah, or chief 
minister, Moro Pinglev, protested ; and at t Re suggestion of an 
unworthy favourite, Kuloosha, a northern Rrahmin, was im- 
prisoned. Henceforward Kulooslui* s influence became paramount, 
and the source of much eventual mischief and misery. 
In 1682, the attack upon .linjeera was renewed ; the 
place was besieged, hut without effect ; and ttiiinbhajee’s fleet was 
defeated by the Seedees in the harbour of Rom bay. Ilis move- 
ments and threats against the KnglKh produced much uneasiness 
in Bombay ; but bis operations were confined to attacks 
tin- Portu- on the Portuguese, over whom he obtained consideiabJe 
advantages, especially on one occasion, in which he be- 
haved with distinguished bravery. Propositions for peace ensued 
from the viceroy of Goa, but the demands of Sumhhajee were so 
exorbitant, that they were rejected. These operations were, how- 
B i lf ever, brought to a close by the arrival of the emperor 

Vienna. j n R ie ]J e , pail, ill 1 682. 

Aurungzehe’s policy is sufficiently intelligible from his suhse- 
fi>itcy oi the qmmt operations. He believed that if Sumhhajee 
**mi>t*ri>r could he first checked, or driven from his strongholds, 
the conquest of Beejapoor and (Jolcondah was only a question of 


.1 injeera 
ut tacked. 
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time; and he considered, with reason, that neither kingdom would 
move in defence of a common predatory enemy. When, „„ 
therefore, he reached Boorlianpoor, he detached Prim e 
Azim to reduce the Mahratta forts in the northern range of moun- 
tains, and Prince Muazzim to invade the Koncan. Both tailed in 
their object. Sumbhajee well knew the impossibility of anything 
being effected bv the Moghul cavalry in the Koncan. , , 

“ ... , . Its failure. 

or against the northern line ol torts: and alter losing 
most of his horses and many men in the Koncan, the Prince 
Muazzim ascended the Ghauts at the close of the hot season, and 
encamped in the open country, near Meerich, on the Krishna. 
The Prince Azim, on the other hand, being equally unsuccessful, 
marched into the Deccan, and having taken Sholapoor, would 
have advanced upon Beejapoor; but, being opposed by a superior 
force, was obliged to retreat. The emperor, with nf 

u powerful reserve, took up a position at Ahmed- tht ‘ 
nugger, prepared to support either or both his sous, as might, be 
necessary. Sumbhajee did not attempt to meet the regular 
armies of the Moghuls in the open held; but, relying suumiiajw’s 
upon the predatory system of warfare organised by his 1 " e! ' SUMV - 
father, he now despatched a force under Ilumbeer Ban, which 
rapidly traversed the provinces in the Moghul rear, plundered 
Boorhanpoor and Khand&fth, and threatened Berar. Khan Jeban, 
who had been stationed at Aurungabad, moved in pursuit; but 


was unable to briu_r the Mabrattas to action. As soon Moiri.ui* 
as the season permitted, the army of the Prince Muazzim renew tin* 

1 . , * . . . . . . camimiKti. 

was put m motion against the districts winch lino been 
taken from Beejapoor by Sivajee, and i) bar war, with several otlici 
forts, was captured: but his army had already sulimed 
so terribly from sickness and privation, that it was uu- Tl,e> rctre " 1 * 
able to resist a small army from Beejapoor, and the wreck of the 
whole finally retreated to Alimednugger, covered by a Moghul 
force, specially dispatched by the emperor for the purpose. 

Meanwhile the emperor, with the tlower of his army, com- 
posed of men of all the northern nations of the empire, Tho (m 
a magnificent train of artillery, and the most gorgeous invmies 

. ,.11 ; ■ . , Beejaroor. 

camp-equipage that had ever beyn seen in the J leccan, 

advanced southwards from Alimednugger, and having formed a junc- 
tion with liis son Azim, proceeded in person tt) invest Beejapoor. 
Sumbhajee having meanwhile made a treaty with Golcondah, now 
Attacked Guzerat, and plundered its cities without check ; but these 
proceedings do not appear to have altered the emperor’s plans in 
any degree, except that instead of deferring operations against Gol- 
condah, he resented the treaty with Sumbhajee, which bad come 
to his knowledge, and sent an army against it, under Khan 
Jehaii, continuing his march t<* Beejapoor. There was no army at the 
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disposal of the Beejapoor Stnte to contend with the Moghuls in the 
tih‘ city is hold, or to check the investment of the city ; hatteriei 
Wsicgcd. were erected by them near the south-west angle of the 
Tiic g»rr*Ri*n outer fortifications, and ft practicable breach was soon 
rapi mutes, effected. The garrison fought bravely, and the de- 
duce of the citadel might have been protracted ; but, falling 
lavurncof short of provisions, the city capitulated on October K>, 
Augsburg. ]t>80, when the emperor was carried in triumph 
through the breach, and conducted into the citadel, where the 
The King 0 / young king, Sikimder Adil Shah, and the officers of 
Mi^m/rs lo State mournfully submitted themselves to him, amid 
the ei»ii»tr:T. the wailing's of their people. tSikunder Adil Shah was 
at once transferred to the Moghul camp as a prisoner, and lived 
Ard subso- f° r three years afterwards, when he died suddenly, as 
qumtiy dies, was believed of poison, administered by the emperors 
orders, owing to some popular demonstration on his behalf. Thus 
closed the illustrious dynasty of the Adil Shahy kings, 

Adii Shahy which had reigned, for the most part in great splen- 
dyuaitcy. , . r . 7 .. 1 

dour and prospeiity, lor Jib years. 

The emperor would probably have turned his arms at once 
_ . against Golcondah, but was prevented hv a con veil- 

»!u,tzm>’» tion made by the Prince Muazzim. When Khan 
Julian was detached ngainsS that Stale, he had been 
met by the Golcondah army under Ibrahim Khan, and 
being unable to oppose it, intrenched himself and wrote urgently 
for reinforcements. The Prince Muazzim was, therefore, dis- 
patched to his assistance; but had Ibrahim Khan been faithful 
to his State, Khan Jehan’s army might have been destroyed 
before the prince’s arrival. Instead of this, he kept aloof, and 
tiio Mngimis a N° wtJ d ^ ie united forces to proceed to Hyderabad un- 
Wui/.zhn i,,C ° m<, l es * ec ^ where lie joined tlie Moghuls with the greater 
mtcii* part of his troops. The king, A boo IJussun Kootub 
(tuicondah. y} la h, 8 l m t himself up in the fort of Golcondah, and 
Hyderabad was left open to plunder. His minister, Mahdhana 
r# , rmH Punt, was killed in a popular tumult, and having now 
ni>i;iiiiwi by neither army nor adviser, the king accepted such terms 
as he could obtain, ^lieae were the payment of two 
millions sterling in money and jewels, and Sooltan Muazzim was 
left to collect the tribute. 

By this treaty, however, Golcondah obtained only a very brief 
respite. In 1087, the emperor proceeded to Goolbur- 
gah, to pay his devotions at the tomb of Syed Geesoo 
The emperor Duraz, a celebrated Deccan saint, detailing at the same 
time a heavy force of cavalry to the south of Golcon- 
dah, to cut off any succour from that quarter. From 
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Goolburgah he despatched a formal declaration of war against 
the king, the principal articles of which were accusations 
of perpetual profligacy, the employment of a Brahmin minister, 
and alliance with an ‘ infidel ’ — Sumbhajee. The provisions of 
Sooltan Muazzim’s treaty of the previous year were ivim-e 
altogether ignored, and the unprovoked attack sought 
to he rendered justifiable bv the detestable hypocrisy 
and religious bigotry under which Aurungzebe endeavoured to 
cover and justify the worst events of his life. While he was 
proceeding to Golcondah, his emissaries were corrupt- 1>()n , 1s)l 
ing the troops and officers of the State; but the king cikmiy 
bravely defended the fort for seven months, and lost ln,u,ltry ' 
it at last by treachery. Aboo lJussun bad been a popular mon- 
arc.li. A minstrel himself, his ballads and amatory ci lHrarter ul 
poems have survived him, and the regr. t at his depo- tl,ckI1 ‘*’ 
sition was deeply and universally felt hy his subjects. But for 
treachery within, Golcondah would have been more defensible 
than Beejapoor; but its reduction could not have been long 
delayed. Golcondah fell in September 1087, hardly . 

“ . , . , , , . , . 1 i»c kin* 

a year after Beejapoor, and the king was sent a prisoner imprisoned 

to the fort of Dowlalabad, where he resided till his 
death, and where, as in the Deccan generally, many anecdotes of 
him, as the good and brale King Tanah Shall, are still current. 
The Kootub Shaliy dynasty had lasted from 1512 to Tt>0 Kootuo 
1087, or 175 years, and left more memorials of its 
greatness in works of public utility than any other of 
the Deccan kingdoms. 

Although the emperor had destroyed two great monarchies 
within a year, he had by no means obtained possession of Tho 8 nh j uirR . 
the country. The people had been attached to their tl,c 
respective dynasties, and were not disposed to welcome eminences, 
foreign conquerors. The subjugation of the Deccan and Carnatic 
had therefore to commence. For a short period, all appeared 
stunned by the emperor’s unscrupulous proceedings and rapid 
successes ; but gradually on every side rebellions sprang up, beaded 
by disbanded officers and troops, and encouraged by local Hindoo 
authorities ; while the attempt to collect the poll-tax only 
caused greater exasperation. And while the country, even to the 
most southern possessions of Golcondah, including Sumbhajee's 
estates in ^Tanjoro, was held by large forces, th details of these 
large provinces were, in many places, unaffected by the change, 
and were occupied by a lawless population. 

If, during this period, Sumbhajee had continued in the field, 
be might have saved Beejapoor or Golcondah, or both. g unibh8 j w . B 
Bui he was entirely inactive $ he had wasted his father’s "uu-tum. 
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treasures, and given himself up to perpetual debauchery ami 

profligacy ; and his people, who could not understand his want of 

m* is car* enterprise, attributed his condition to the effects of spells 

tSil-n u!uie cast upon him by his favourite Kuloosha. While in this 

emperor. condition, and residing at the town of Sungmeshwur, he 

was surprised by Ikhlas lvhan, an active Moghul officer, and taken 

direct to the emperor, then at Tolapoor, near Keejapoor. Mounted 

upon camels, and attended by jeering crowds of the Moghul 

soldiery, he end his fn\ ourite Kuloosha were led through the 

imperial carnp, and confined. Sumbhajee was promised his life 

At e 'g bv the emperor if he would become a Mahomedaii ; but 

executed. spurning the otter by a menage as brutal and violent 

as it was indecent, he was executed with barbarous torture, in 

william mid company with his friend. This e vent occurred in August 

imd queen of K>^9. Sumbhajee had left one son, Sivajee, six years 

Kiigiand. of age, who, wit h his mother, was at Kajgurli. lie was 

Ruiiiitimjec i» recognised as successor, and his uncle, Kajah Kiim, 

iusMtn. declared regent; but shortly afterwards, Kajgurh was 

besieged by the Moghuls, and upon its capture, in l<tt)0, though 

iie 1 - t«ken 1* uj i*h Ham escaped, the young rajah and his mother 

prisoner. were made prisoners and dispatched to the emperor's 

camp. The capture of other forts followed, and such was then the 

, . weakness and poverty of thk Muhratta State, that it 

Weakness of i J 

tiie Muii* was unable to make any effort to check the Moghuls. 
?R ! Under these circumstances, Kajah Kam strengthened 

every retainable fort as much as possible, and committing the 

charge of local affairs t<> the best men he could select, pro- 
ll’ijah Hatn . ... . . . 1 , 

prnrtfds to ceeded in disguise with a lew followers toviinjee, in the 

3 i>At * southern province of Tanjore, and there publicly esta- 
blished his court. The emperor no sooner heard of this proceeding, 
than he dispatched Zoolficar Khan, in with an army for its 

reduction ; but tiinjee was one of the strongest forts in 

W)iir)i Is ” ~ 

be^ifK.-d Southern India, and defied his efforts. Ue applied for 
huff. < luaiiy. re i u men t s, but the emperor was in no condition to 
grant any ; bis large army was split up into small portions, and 
for these the localities in which they were stationed found 
Tbr Bfydur ^mple occupation. J n particular, the Niiik of Wakin- 
wt'k in-crab a IWdur eliieft iiin of the Heejapoor kingdom, 

rti-cid. defied the Moghuls, and an army under the 1 Vince 
Kiimbukbh was sent against him, in Mis fort, Wakingerah. 

ad Htt-irk was * n ftn insignificant place ; but the Hey dura 

uiM.ii it, defended it valiantly, and the prince was obliged to 

repuiued. " r ° 

retreat with heavy la^s. 

Meanwhile Kajah Kam Wits not idle. Dispatching Suntajee 
Gorepuray and Dunnajee Jadow, two of the companions of his 


Which is 
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flight, and excellent partisan officers, in 1002, to the Deccan, they 
Rt once engaged in the predatory warfare peculiar to Rajah Ri:M , B 
the Mahrnttas, and occupied themselves very sue- ®**a»ure». 
cessfully in cutting offi the Moghul convoys from the north, 
plundering and devastating their districts, and spreading terror 
and confusion everywhere. It was in vain that the The emperor 
emperor sent or led un wieldly hosts against them: as isfolleU * 
lie advanced, they retired, again following him and acting against 
liis convoys. The siege of Ginjee had not been concluded, for 
the emperor would not hear of its being abandoned, and had re- 
called Zoolficar Khan, sending (in 101)4) the Prince Kambuksh, 
with Assud Ivhan, in his stead, who, however, fared no better. 
In 1090, Suntajeo and Dunnajee, in order to relieve Ginjee, 
changed their field of operations tor the south, ravaged the Moghul 
districts, and on several occasions defeated the imperial troops 
in the field. It was impossible that the siege of Ginjee could 
progress, and linallv Prince Kambuksh blew up his , 
cannon, and abandoned the attack, being permitted, uinj«*e 
under a convention, to withdraw his troops to Wandi- a 
wa*h, in Tanjore. Nor did Kassim Khan, the governor of the 
districts west of the Krishna, fare better. He was attacked in 
turn, and defeated by Suntajee Gorepuray; being pursued with 
such pertinacity, that the .survivors surrendered, were stripped 
of their arms and clothes, and in this condition sent in deri- 
sion to the emperor. Kassim Khan, a gallant officer, OJ 
unable to support the disgrace, took poison and died, mnjee 
Zoolficar Khan, the only general upon whom the imuit. is* 
emperor could rely, was now again dispatched to captured * 
Ginjee in 1997 : the siege was resumed, and the place was finally 
taken by escalade in January 1998. Rajah Ram, however, 
escaped, with all his family and chief officers, under Ra j ah 
the connivance, of which there was little doubt, of escapes. 
Zoolficar Khan; and the prolonged defence of Ginjee may ho 
attributed to his secret sympathy with the Mahrnttas, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

0? TIIE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR AURUNGZF.BE (concluded,, 

1G98 TO 1707. 

After the capture of Ginjee, and the withdrawal at the M&hratta 
court from the south, as well as the absence of any local authority 
from which any material resistance was to be apprehended, the 
emperor was enabled to concentrate his forces in the Northern 
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lleccHn, and resume the war with the Mahrattas. Rajah I Jam 
Wurwith had now ’ settled at Sattara, and assembled a con- 
rSttHB** 11 " siderable army. lie had lost, however, one of hie best 

rebumed. officers, Suntaj ee Gorepurav, who, in consequence of 

a quarrel with Dunnajee Jadow, had been deserted by his adherents, 
and was hunted down and murdered by a man whom he had 
offended. Dunnajee had been unable to oppose Zoolfiear Khan 
in the field, and it did not appear probable that the Mahrattas 
could resist the now overwhelming force of the emperor. In the 
Xhe year 1(509, Aurungzebe, who had established a canton- 

HrtliSof * nient at Brumhapooree, on the Bheema. a very central 
campaign. position, made his disposals for a new campaign. lie 
proposed to lead apart of the army against the fort itied stronghold* 
of the Mahrattas, while the other, under Zoolfiear Khan, should 
act in the open country against Rajah JJam, Dunnajee, ami other 
sattara leaders. In April 1(599, the fort of Sattara capitulated, 
capitulates. a ft er a resolute defence. Previous to its fall, Rajah 
Ram, w t ho had been occupied to the northward, had been beaten by 
Dentil nf Zoolfiear Khan, who pursued him to Singurh, where he 
iiajuii Ram. ( |j e( j 0 f exhaustion and inflammation of the lungs, in 
the month of March. This did not, however, affect the Maic.-^ta 
State. Rajah Ram had left two sons, Sivajee, who wms ten j ie 
Regency of old, and Sumbhajee, who wks three years old ; and 
Tara Dye. Bvo, the mother of the former, undertook the regency. 

As the emperor continued his operations against the fortresses, 
and the establishment of a court would have at once invited h\s 
attack, Tara Bve, w ith the principal chiefs and officers of the State, 
led a wandering life; while the various leaders were occupied by 
the levy of the national demands of chouth, or one-fourth the 
revenue of all foreign provinces; ghas-dana, or grass and corn dues, 
and sur-d&shmookhee, a claim difficult to define, but which 
cuims for rested upon assumed rights over the collections of 

riimifh and ye venue. Wherever these claims were paid to the 

Jt>-. levied. revenue officers, the people were not plundered ; when 
they were resisted or evaded, towns or villages were laid under 
contribution or openly plundered, and often burned. 
un^MahiatiA No Moghul force coqld overtake or intercept the lightly 
h equipped Mahratta horsemen, and they became dai.v 

more persevering *tmd more dangerous. It must be remembered, 
too, that much of the Golcondah and Beejapoor cavalry lmd 
joined the Mahrattas, or supporfe l themselves by independent 
plunder. Thus, during the years 1700 to 170:2, little variation 
occurred in the position of the contending parties. The emperor 
had succeeded in capturing six of the main forts of the outer line 
ftf the Mahratta defences ; but behind them lay many others, 
equally strong aid more inac< ossible. 
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In 1702, the Mahrattas had again plundered portions of 
Guzerat and Khandtssh ; and by 1705 they had crossed 
the Nerbudda into Malwah, routed the imperial plunder 
troops, and devastated the country. No armies could Ki3«h, 
check these predatory movements; none could follow a,i(J Mil ' vab * 
the Mahrattas when they retreated. r riiev assembled on particular 
points with secrecy and celerity, made long- and rapid forays, and 
Jig'dn dispersed to form a fresh combination and attack. 

Jn his history of this period, Grant Duff is of opinion that 
though the Mahrattas were excited, the war had not created 
patriotism. This, however, mav he doubted. The 

Cl . . 7 , , * . NaMowiI 

success or feivajee can only be attributed to the crea- spirit <»f oic 
lion of a national spirit before unknown, and to bis AlahraU ’ 1 “- 
constant and passionate appeals to all classes and grades, to throw 
off the hated Mahomedan yoke, and to establish a pure Hindoo 
rule, when the Hindoo faith could fye professed without check or 
oppression, and its sacred kine and temples preserved from out- 
rage. These were his messages to the people ; and, as he had 
established a belief in his Divine mission, were the surest method 
of exciting’ them, lie and his mother had passed away, but their 
dreams and visions were not lorgotten ; they had rested in the 
hearts of the nation, and were bearing fruit. From a rude un- 
warlike peasantry, the Maftrattas had become warriors; in many 
instances their best generals were Brahmins, and the experience 
at thirty years had only proved the more distinctly, by what 
manner of warfare the Moghuls could alone be detied, and 
eventually wearied out. When, therefore, to national p , lt . . 
religious excitement that of plunder was added, it is tim wnr wini 
not surprising that the war became more than ever J,e Moghul, 
popular and successful. From Aurungzebe’s entry into the 
Deccan, up to the period of his commencing bis last struggle with 
tiie Mahrattas, sixteen years had passed of almost constant strife. 
They bad bowed to the storm, but were never broken, and in 
the now declining years of the emperor’s life, they met his greatest 
efforts with renewed vitality. 

Meanwhile, disorders progressed in other quarters. The Raj- 
poots lmd grown bolder; the Jits were in rebellion 

J ° ’ _ Itf ht'lllon of 

about Agra, Mooltan was disturbed, and all required the Rajpoots 
the employment of heavy Masses of troops. The real au Jdls * 
weakness of tho emperor in the Deccan may be estimated by the 
second rebellion of the Bevdur chief, Ram Naik of ^ 

Waking* : vah. The Prince Kambuksh and tho emperor B»*yi?nr 
had invited him to court, and ho had been admitted lellt,,IOB 
to the rank of a commander of 5.000; the Order of the Fish bad 
been conferred upon him, and his dues of blnck-mnil had b< cn 
i a 2 
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confirmed by royal decrees. But the rude Beydur baron felt him- 
self jeered at find insulted by the imperial courtiers; and, in 1705, 
he suddenly broke all his engagements, and took to his old courses. 
It was in Tain that the emperor addressed cajoling letters to him, 
impressed with the mark of his own hand, dipped in ground 
sandal- wood. In vain that in one of these he wrote, * Alas ! that 
you are not a Mahomedan, you would then be to me as a brother.’ 
IMm Niiik was at the head of 20,000 militia of his own clan — in- 
corrigible banditti, but bravo and resolute soldiers, and was as- 
sLsted bv Duunaiee Jadow ; and when the emperor in 
iH'siegfs person besieged \\ akingerah, they plundered his camp, 
wakmgtxah. vexed him by night attacks, while all attempts to 
storm the defile of Wakingerah proved fruitless. After seven 
months of constant attacks and repulses, and the efforts of the 
emperor, the Prince Kambuksh, Zooltioar Khan, and Paood Khan 
tttir, without Puunee, had alike failed on many occasions, the position 
success. was stormed by the two latter generals, with heavy 
loss on both sides — a fruitless result, for the Beydur chief retreated 
to a stronger position in the hills, which, under the name of 
Soorpoor, or Shorapoor, is still the capital of the district. 1 The 
case of Wakirigdrah is merely an example of the times. Nor 
Main-art* was ^ before the Mtthmttas begnn to recover the 
fuiceesars. forts they had lost. Their fcavalry, emboldened as well 
bv success as by the real weakness of the emperor’s army, gradually 
drew a cordon around it, and plundered convoys and detachments 
Rattipot up to the skirts of the camp. The young Mahratta 
Ram iiiies. p r inco Shan was still under detention, and in 1700, 
open» n «ego^ r *be emperor, in his distress, opened a negotiation for 
tiutiona. his release ; but the exorbitant demands of the Mah- 
ratta chiefs prevented any conclusion. Soon afterwards, the 
nut, is imperial forces, no longer able to keep the field, re- 
treat 1 wi\h t rea fod upon Ahmednugger, wliere, on account of the 
to-*. strength of its fort, the emperor proposed to establish 

his principal camp. On its way thither, the army was attacked 
Death of the by Punnajee Jadow and other chiefs, and very sorely 
Aurmlglebe. handled, the whole narrowly escaping a complete defeat. 
Hattie of The emperor did net long survive this event ; and 

Almanza. died at Ahmednugger on February Id, 1707, in the 


1 The records of Shorapoor were very valuable and interesting, as contain- 
ing original correspondence between the Beydur chiefs in succession, the 
Rajahs of Beejanugger, the Kings of Beejapoor, the Emperor Aurnngzcbe, 
and the Mahratta leaders. They had been classed and arranged by m« 
when in political charge of the State, with a view to complete translation ; 
hut on the capture of Shorapoor, after the rajah’s rebellion in ]8d8, they 
were destroyed by the English troops in possession of the place. — M.T. 
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fiftieth year of his reign, and eighty-ninth or ninetieth year of 
his age. 

The public acts of his reign are the best index to his character. To 
an insatiable ambition, and unscrupulous employment of Hig 
means to attain his ends, he added a detestable hypocrisy, character, 
and indulgence in the worst characteristics of the gloomy bigotry 
and fanaticism of his faith. Of all about him, and most perhaps 
of his sons, he was habitually suspicious ; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how those employed by him, knowing themselves to be 
surrounded by unscrupulous spies and informers, could serve him 
faithfully or freely. The mistakes of his political con- The)nd 
duct are sufficiently evident bv the sequel. Strengthened effect of hie 
by him, Beejnpoor and (loleondah might have circum- 
scribed, and perhaps destroyed, the Mahratta power, which, freed 
from these checks, now rose superior to all ; while the delusion 
nf universal authority in India, and the alieuation of the affections 
of the Hindoos, carried with them their own elements of destruc- 
tion. But with all his hideous defects of character, it is im- 
possible not to admire the vast ability, the patience, the courage 
rind energy with which, to the very last, Aurungzebe conducted 
the atfairs of his government, in person. No detail, however 
insignificant, in all his widely-extended dominions ever escaped 
him, and all the great measures of his rcgn were exclusively 
his own. It is questionable whether he ever sought or accepted 
advice, and equally whether he ever admitted anyone to his 
perfect confidence; yet, in spite of his suspicions, his natural 
love for his children was great, and the beautiful mausoleum 
erected over his daughter at Aurungabud remains a memorial alike 
of his affection for her and his munificence. His remains were 
carried to lloza, near Dowlatabad, and intern'd in the precincts of 
the tomb of the celebrated saint, Boorhan-ood-deen. Ilis grave 
is an open one, covered with a trellis-work of wood, over which a 
jessamine has been trained. lie desired in his will that his 
funeral expenses should he defrayed from the proceeds of cap 
which he had quilted and sold, and this amount did not exceed 
ten shillings, while the proceeds of the sale of his copies of the- 
Koran — eight hundred and five rupees — were distributed to the 
poor. By another will he left the northern and eastern provinces 
to be divided between his sons, Muazzim and A£m, and Golcondah 
and Beejapoor to Kambuksh; an arrangement which, virtually 
impossible of execution, laid the foundation of civil war. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

OP THE REION OF THE EMPEROR RAHADTJR SHAH, 1707 TO 1712. 

Ahrungzere had provided by will for the division of India 
Con t pillion among his sons, but it proved to be an arrangement, 
Imppror’s though just in the abstract, impossible of execution. 

At the period of his death, Muazzim, the eldest, was 
viceroy of Kabool. Azim was encamped near his father, and 
Kambuksh had been dispatched to his government of Heejapoor. 
Under the support of the forces present, Azim, in deliance of 
his father’s will, proclaimed himself emperor of all India, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the northward. Muazzim, who was advancing 
from the north-westward, had called up his eldest son Moiz-ood- 
deen from Mooltan, and his second son Azim-ush Shan from Bengal; 
4nd they joined him with their respective quotas of troops, before 
the arrival of Prince Azim from the Deccan. The prince had 
hurried on by forced marches, and when he reached Gwalior, 
nearly all his artillery, and most of his infantry, were in the rear; 
but, hearing that his brother had takeh up a position near Agra, 
he could not he restrained, and proceeded at once to 
i.Hwprntiie attack him. The armies met on May 31, 1707, and 
sEzim at. the outset of the engagement, Azim’s impetuosity 

ana Azim. gained him some advantage, for Muazzim was absent 
hunting, and the attack was evidently a surprise. lie returned, 
however, immediately, and his veteran troops were soon able to 
redeem their loss and to attack in turn. When the battle was 
thus raging, a violent storm of wind and dust arose, which 
darkened the air, and blowing furiously in the faces of Azim’s 
troops, threw them into confusion. It was in vain that the 
experienced Zoolfiear Khan now besought Prince Azim to draw 
off his army and await the arrival of troops from Gwalior; but 
, , this advice was disregarded, and Zoolfiear left the field. 

Azim ib ce- . i 

u-ftu-d and At this juncture, news w as brought to Azim that his 
sons, Bedar Bukht and Wallajah, whom he had placed 
in command of the right and left wdngs. bad been slain, and that 
most of bis best officers bad also fallen ; be then caused bid 
elephant to be urged into the thickest of the light, where be was 
wounded by several musket-shots, and w T as finally beheaded by a 
Eoldier, who climbed up into his howdah. Ilia youngest son, 
Ally Tebfir, had accompanied him, and being found unhurt, wjh 
taken to his uncle who received him with the utmost affection 
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ami adopted him as bis own. After this battle the Prince Miiaz- 
>:im was formally crowned emperor, under the title of p r i tlce 
Bahadur Shall, and the whole of the Prince Azim’s Mu4s » ,n » 

7 % ^ crowned 

adherents, including Zoolficar Khan and his father, emperor. 

Am. slid Khan, submitted to him, and were pardoned. 

The Prince Kambuksh, who had taken charge of Beejapoor, had 
acknowledged the superiority of Prince Azim, but 
he refused to recognise that of the emperor : and after KamtMikHh 
a fruitless negotiation with him, Bahadur Shah, as soon [Malta in 
as the season permitted, marched, on October 5, to the acllo, ‘* 
Deccan, and encountered his brother’s army on February 14, 1708, 
near Hyderabad. On this occasion, Kambuksh died Batlleof 
of wounds received in the action, and the submission 0ut ie»*rde. 
of all the provinces of the Deccan and Southern India to the 
emperor followed. 

It will be remembered, that Shao, son of Sumbhajee, the real 
ib'.jah of the Mahrattas, had remained a nominal A » rung2e ) lt .„ 
prisoner in the hands of the Kmperor Auruugzebe. 

He had been kindly treated j his mother had become Shao. 
a personal friend of the emperor’s daughter, and the boy a favour- 
ite of the emperor himself, who had given him the familiar 
appellation of Shao, by which, instead of his proper name of 
Sivajee, he was afterwards known. After the emperor's death 
Shao accompanied Prince Azim for a considerable distance on the 
way to Agra: and would probably have been carried on, but for 
th“ advice of Zoollicar Khan, who recommended his release. 

1 he Mahrattas of Tara Bye’s party had immediately taken 
advantage of the withdrawal of t lie greater part of the Moghul 
army from the Deccan, and had already retaken several forts, 
and were plundering the Moghul districts. Zoolticnr Khan, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the state of parties 

* m A * ITt 4 IN !"(*] 

among them, considered that Tara Bye would oppose ay prince 
Shao, and that a contest for superiority would ensue Aziui * 
between them, which, for the present, at least would prevent 
further aggressions.. At bis release, Shao agreed to preserve his 
allegiance to the throne of Dehly, and in return was HeJw . ( 
promised the districts conquered from Beejapoor by ay several 
Sivajee, should he prove successful. Anyuig the cliUfB 
M ah rati u chiefs tliere were many who were discontented with 
1 ara Bye’s administration, and Shao fo'n.d himself in a short 
ti uni at the head of lb, OCX) men. J3y Tara Bye he was a«ki defeat# 
denounced as an impostor; but this had little e fleet, Tun* Bye. 
in the face of his well-known identity. As he advanced upon 
Poomih, he w as joined by Dunnajee Jadow, and Tara Bye’s forces 
were defeated in an action at the village of Kheir. Thence he 
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pressed on to Sattara, which was given up to him, and lie was 
enthroned there in March 1708. He had sent a con- 
tiirwH'd at tingent of Mahratta cavalrv to the emperor, which 
did good service against Kambuksh ir. the action near 
Hyderabad, and had therefore ful tilled his promises of alle- 
giance. 

The emperor did not remain in the Deccan, hut marched north- 
wards to Dehlv. He had created Zoolficar Khan 

The emperor . * 

leaves tho viceroy of the Deccan ; but as he could not be spared 
u i!! ‘ from court, Daood Khan Punnee, an officer of great 
distinction, ability, and bravery, intimately acquainted with 

Mahratta politics, was left as his substitute. With him 
Diiood Klian x , . . „ , . 

becomes bhao opened negotiations tor the payment or the 

> “ ^ national claims of cliouth and sur-deshmookhee ; hut, 
while these were fully admitted, Daood Khan reserved the right 
of paying them himself, as a check, not only on the habitual 
plunder of the Mahrattas, hut as security for their allegiance. 
This system proved perfectly successful ; and while Daood Khan 
remained in the Deccan, was observed with scrupulous good 
faith by both parties. Tara Dye continued a fruitless and desul- 
t»m Bye t°ry struggle till 1712, when her son, on whose behalf 
confined. her claims as regent existed, and who was, in fact, an 
idiot, died. She was soon afterwards placed under restraint, 
and her party ceased to exist. 

Meanwhile the emperor, freed from apprehension in regard to the 
Deccan, proceeded towards Hajpootana,in order to adjust 
existing differences with the several States. It is possible 
that these arrangements might have been protracted ; 
hut the Sikhs had risen in the Punjab, and had captured 
Sirhiud : and the alarm which they had created required 
the presence of the emperor for their suppression. As he passed 
through Rajpootnna, therefore, in 1709, the several chieftains 
met the emperor in turn, and the existing differences seem to 
have been amicably adjusted. The Sikhs were not so easily disposed 
of. They bad suffered hitter persecutions from the Mahomedans 
c ondition of for nearly a hundred years ; but their numbers, so far 
tic s.khs. from diminishing, had materially increased, and from 
a sect of harmless religious devotees, they had become an associa- 
tion of warriors, stimulated as well by the memories of former 
persecution, as by revenge and plunder. Gooroo Govind, the 
tenth high-priest in succession from their founder, had first led 
them in force against the Mahomedans, in 1(576; but he was 
beaten b.ck, bis forces dispersed, bis mother and children put to 
death, and he wandered, at times bereft of reason, to Nandair, in 
the Deccan, where he founded a Sikh monastery, and was after- 


The emperor 

proceeds *o 
Ilajpootana. 

Insurrection 
of the SUths. 
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wards assassinated. In the Punjab, however, the Sikhs still 
continued their resistance, and their reprisals upon the Makome- 
dans were accompanied by the most shocking cruelties. Their 
present chief-priest, Bandoo, was a furious fanatic, but an enter- 
prising leader, and he carried fire and sword into the Moghul 
territories, even as far as l)ehly. 

By the end of the year 1711, the Sikhs had been driven into 
the hills north of the Punjab, and were, for the pre- cimriesvi. 
sent, in some degree restrained; but the campaign Germany. 01 
against them was the last act of the emperor’s brief nearh nf the 
reign. On February 10, 1712, lie died suddenly at 
Lahore, in the fifth year of his reign, and the seven- siwii. 
tieth of his age, leaving his dominions, except from occasional 
disturbances by the Sikhs, in perfect peace. lie was Hi* 
a merciful and considerate monarch, and though his c,1! * ractcr - 
brothers had wantonly rebelled and perished in arms against him, 
he had adopted their children and provided for them. These 
acts form a key to his whole character, which, if somewhat de- 
ficient in energy, was yet unstained by crime. As he had made 
no will, a contest at once ensued between his sons. Azim-ush- 
Shau, the second, who had been most in his father’s confidence, 
and had the royal treasures in his power, assumed the title of 
emperor, and intrenched lais camp. Zoolficar Khan, who was 
present, now incited the three other brothers to action, and the 
camp of Azim-ush-Shan was cannonaded for several days, when, 
abandoned bv most of his adherents, lie attempted a sally, and 
perished in the river Ravee. During a division of the treasure 
in camp, a contest followed between the three surviving brothers. 
Khujista Akhir was killed in the first battle, when Moiz-ood- 
deeu ascended the throne, under the title of Jehandar Shah. 
No sooner had this event taken place, than on the day following 
llufy-ool-Kudr, the youngest, suddenly rebelled and attacked his 
brother, but was defeated and killed in action. Jehandar Shah, 
therefore, remained emperor without a rival, and marching at 
once on Dehlv, made a triumphant eutry into the city on June 0, 
1712. 
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CHAPTER XXYIIl. 

OF Tn K KF.IGNS OF TIIK KMPKllOK JKHANDAR SH ATI AND FEKOKSIAr, 
UUFY-OOD-DEUJAr AND KUFY-OOD-DOWLAII, 1712 TO 1720. 

The new emperor was little titted for his position, and soon gnve 
evidences of cruelty and weakness of character which have hardly 
Murder «»f 11 parallel in the histories of the older dynasties of 

IV.orl.yai ° f 1 ><*hly . He put to death, in cold blood, all tlie male 
family children of his brothers and of his uncles whom his 
father had spared, an act which caused the utmost indignation and 
rnw rf r horror among all classes of the people. Assud Khan 
favourites of and Zoo 1 hear Khan were promoted to tlie highest 
tin. cm i rr<>r. v ^ ( . e9 0 fij lc State: and upon the relations of his mistress, 
Lull Koor, were showered honours and employments for which 
they were not only notoriously unfit as they were only professional 
singers and musicians, but which exasperated the nobility ami 
courtiers, who were obliged to acknovdedge them. An anecdote 
is related by the author of the * Kyr-ool-Mutakherin,’ of Zoollicar 
Khan, who, as vizier, had to affix his seal to, and settle the fees 
of, all deeds of appointment to office ; that, in lixing the dues of 
tlie patent of the brother of Lull Koor, he had written them as 
o,000 guitars and 7,000 timbrels. Lull Koor complained bitterly 
a i to of ^ 1C em P eror insult; and Zoollicar Khan was 

Zooiiicar called to answer for his conduct. 1 It is no joke at all,’ 

EiUU " he said seriously. 1 If the dancers and singers take to 

the professions of the nobility, they at least must live. When, 
therefore, I asked so rnan v thousands of guitars and timbrels from 
this gentleman, it was with a view of distributing them to your 
Majesty’s dispossessed governors and generals, who certainly have 
a riedit to earn their bread as well as others.’ Zoollicar Khan, indeed, 
does not appear to have spared either tlie emperor or his unworthy 
favourites on any occasion, and the estrangement between them 
was increasing, \\*hen news arrived from Bengal which caused 
great consternation. 

Before lie had joined his father, Bahadur Shah, Prince Azim- 
K t 0l]l f ush-Shan had been viceroy of Bengal, and had left his 
lynce family at Raj Mahal. He had only one son, Ferokniar, 

Kiokaiftr. ^.j 10 W}ts j n some danger after the destruction of the 
other princes of the blood ; but his cause was espoused by the 
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governor of Behar, Syed Iloosein Ally, who, with his brother, 
Syed Abdoolla, governor of Allahabad, assembled a Tlie 
considerable force, and defeated the first army sent by 
the emperor against them, under the command of his defied, 
son, capturing not only their field-artillery, but their treasure in 
camp. The emperor now left Dehly on November 30, 

1712, with an immense army, under the command of nnprrnrt 
Zoolficar Khan ; and the rivals met in the neighbour- t,un,,1 ‘ ign ‘ 
li’Hxl of Agra, on December H8. After a desperately fought 
battle, the imperial troops retreated in confusion ; and IIt . 1s 
though Zoolficar Khan, at the head of his veterans, tried 
to retrieve the day, it was impossible to do so. T%e emperor, with 
his mistre-8, Dali Koor, had fled from the field ; and covering the 
retreat of the disorganized army, Zoolficar Khan returned to Dehly. 
lie found the king had preceded him in disguise, and was under 
the protection of his father, Assud Khan, lie would have pre- 
ferred making cause with him, or at least carrying him off to the 
Deccan ; hut the timid counsels of his father, and the Th«> 
fact that the juineipul members of tlw nobility had a 1- dr| ' 
ready done homage to Ferokeiur, prevented any movement. 

On January 1, 1713, Feroksiar ascended the throne, and con- 
ferred dignities upon all who had joined him. Among 

i «» p> Pi>p>k^!Ar 

others was ( ’hin-K hiiich han, a noble of high rank, Mtnred*. 
already much distinguished as a statesman and a PeHce ot 
general, t c.> whom the title of Nizmn-oi 1-Moolk was lIirecat< 
allotted, under which he became afterwards one of the most 
celebrated ch-meters of the time. The emperor then marched 
leisurely towards the capit 1, and was met, on January 30, at 
B*ra Balia, bv Assnd Khan and his son Zoolficar, who were 
presented to him, and received honorary dresses and assurances 
of favour and protection. A party at court was, however, 
inimical to them. The new vizier, Meer Joomla, an obscure 
person, had no tolerance for the old nobility; and as the father 
and son withdrew from the emperor’s presence, they were 
separated. Zoolficar Khan was shown into an adjoining tent, 
where lie was immediately surrounded with persons 
who taunted him with the d{?ath of the emperor’s Khan i'h put 
father, Azim-ush-Shan, and he was partly strangled todeath * 
and then dispatched by their daggers. A similar fate awaited 
the ex-emperor, Jehandar Shah ; while a few days 

, * i hi 4 ,1 ‘ . J^Mndir 

alterwards, on February 4, as the emperor entered sii«h 
Dehlv, the venerable Assud Khan was forced to be- l,t,Kn * Ied * 
hold the two bodies dragged by an elephant about the city, and 
denied burial. Other cruel executions and mutilations followed, 
and the new reign, like the preceding, commenced with bloodshed. 
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The ex-emperor could not be regretted ; but the fate of Zoolficar 
Khan, the bravest and the noblest of tlio great generals of 
Aurungzebe, excited universal pity. 

FeroksiAr had owed his elevation entirely to the bravery arid devo- 
tion of the brother Syeds, Iloosein Ally and Abdoolla, 
nmu'd* an( l b ft d advanced the latter to the office of vizier, the 
vizier. former to be commander of the forces. But he had 
already become jealous of them, and sought their ruin ; and to this 
lie was urged by the insidious counsels of his favourite, the Meer 
Joomla, who felt in them an opposition to his designs which 
he could not overcome. Iloosein Ally was, therefore, dispatched 
with an army against Ajeet Singh, the rana of Jodhpoor ; but, 
receiving intelligence of the intrigues in progress at the capital, 
concluded a peace, by which the rana sent his son to make 
submission to the emperor, and agreed to give his daughter 
Measure of * n uian ™c rt ‘ 1° bim. On his return to Deli Iv, it was 
iiu* s>e<i evident 10 the brothers that nothing could he effected 

luoihtiiu without the separation of Meer Joomla from the 

emperor ; and under pretence of apprehensions for their own 
safety, they fortified their palaces and filled them with troops. 
These proceedings excited the utmost alarm in the emperor’s 
mind, and after an interview with them, Meer Joomla was 
created viceroy of Behar, and despatched to his seat of govern- 


fSyt-d 
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K ban 
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ment. Abdoolla Khan was now reappointed vizier, and 
his brother Iloosein Ally nominated to the viceroyalty 
of t he Deccan. 

The emperor had been long ill, and in the year 171o 
an embassy arrived from the English of Calcutta, with 
complaints against Meer Jaffier, the governor of Bengal. 
In so corrupt a court as the emperor’s, it was probable 
they would have received little notice ; but the em- 


peror’s physician having failed to relieve him, Mr. Hamilton, 


_ the surgeon of the embassy, was applied to, and was 

The emperor n } 1 . 

u rureu by fortunate enough to ellect a cure in a short period, 
r. am on. j^eroksiar was grateful, and would have bestowed high 


rewards for the service done him ; but Mr. Hamilton declined all 


whose noble P ersona ^ remuneration, and, as Mr. Bough ton bad 
conduct done on a former occasion, begged as his recompense 

patent for that thef justice sought by bis countrymen might be 

the English, granted. The terms demanded were important ; but 
they were conceded, and secured bv imperial patent. The English 
were allowed to purchase the proprietary rights over 
of the thirty-eight villages nearCalcutta, and the President was 

I’ntcut. have the power of granting passes which would ex- 

empt goods from examination by the customs officers Money was 
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to be coined for them in the mint ; and all perrons indebted to 
the company were to be made over to them. These terms were 
opposed by the viceroy ; but they neverthless formed til© basis of 
it far higher authority in Bengal than the East India Company 
had ever before possessed. The marriage of the emperor to the 
Rajpoot princess followed his recovery, and was performed witli 
unusual splendour at Delily. 

On the conclusion of the nuptial festivities at Delily, Iloosein 
Ally set out with his forces to assume charge of his government of 
the Deccan. On taking leave of the emperor, he gave him dis- 
tinctly to understand that if his brother’s position were in any 
way affected or threatened, he would return instantly at the 
head of his army; and this haughty communication Th( , 


probably increased the emperor’s desire to rid himself 
of his powerful subject. lie, therefore, wrote to Lhiood 


(•liipernrN 
plot Jitrrti list 
Hoospin All/ 


Khan Punnet*, promising him the viceroyalty if he would attack 


Iloosein Ally on his arrival in the Deccan, and destroy him. 


1 1 will be remembered that Daood Khan had been left by Zool 


ticar Khan in charge of his government. He was a brave and 


skilful oflicer, and through his exertions the M all rat t as had bee.i 
hitherto restrained from their accustomed predatory excursions 
and violence. No more acceptable commission could have been 
offered to him than to revenge the death of his earliest friend and 


patron ; and taking up a position at Boorhanpoor, he 
proclaimed himself viceroy, and awaited Iloosein 
Ally’s arrival. On August 25, 1715, the rivals met ; t.nd’ ni'/.ud ' y 
when a severe battle was fought near the city of Boor- 


hanpoor, in which Daood Khan was on the point of victory, when 
he received a matchlock ball in liis forehead, and died I);ioo<1 Kh . m 
instantly. Upon this becoming known, his troops u k,Ut ‘ d - 
scattered and tied, except some bodies of^lahratta horse, which 
had hovered around the combatants, without taking any decided 
part in the action, and now tendered their allegiance to the 


viceroy. Daood Khan’s wife, who had been a Hindoo lady, on 
receiving news of his death, put an end to her existence. 

Some time previous to his encounter with Iloosein Ally, Daood 
Khan had been removed from the Deccan to the vice- „ 

, (invrrnmcnt 

royalty of Guzerat; and the athurs or the Deccan had «»f Niwun-oui- 
been conducted by Nizaiu-ooi-Moolk, who .had for- Kooik * 
merly been employed by the Emperor Aurungzebe as governor of 
Beejapoor and its dependencies. Ills part in the revolution by 
which Feroksiar was placed on the throne has already been de- 
tailed ; and it was shortly after that event that he had proceeded 
to the Deccan. During his incumbency, the southern provinces 
had been governed with skill: and although the Mahraiua 
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ifFected to consider that the arrangements with Daood Khun 
had ceased with his transfer to Guzerat, they were, nevertheless, 
Condition of kept imder a general control. But their internal dis- 
tiie Mail- tractions had not. ceased ; and though Tara Bve was 

under restraint, the members of her party continued to 
oppose Shao, with varying success, acting on behalf of Sumbhsjee, 
the son of Kajah Ham by his youngest wife, who had been elected 
to succeed Sivajee, the son of Tara Bye. Thus two parties had arisen 
Maiimtta in the Mahratta States; one that of Shao, who resided 
famous. Sattara; the other of Sumhhajee. The hitter was 

called the Kolapoor faction, and each had the support of numerous 
partisan chieftains and officers. During Daood Khan’s adminis- 
tration, he had maintained the supremacy of Shao; but Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, who had been joined bv some disaffected chiefs, was 
led to favour the party of Kolapoor. His policy was evidently 
Ui*«m-ooi- directed to perpetuating the existing strife, hoping that 
f/'iTeii to" 18 ' the contending factions might exhaust each other ; but 
M .oradubiui. ] ie no t y emil in long enough to watch its progress, 
for he whs removed to the government of Mooradabad, when 
iloosein Ally was appointed viceroy of the. Deccan. 

'i'lie new viceroy found both parties of Mahrattas sufficiently 
powerful to protect their own interests, and equally disposed to 
plunder the Moghul districts f r the nominal collection of the 
Trrariirry of national demands. The emperor, too, with a singular 
tin* empt-rur. yetinement of treachery, had secretly instigated the 
Mahratta chieftains to oppose the viceroy ; and in an attempt to 
suppress the forays of Dhabarv, a semi-independent chieftain, who 
occupied part of the country between Khandesh and Guzerat, his 
troops met with a severe defeat. After weighing the comparative 
advantages to he derived from each party, the wcerov was induced 
to support Shao, who had at least displayed a consistent attach- 
ment to the Moghuls, and opened negotiations with him. The 
P&hwahjOr chief minister of Shao, was now Balia jee Wishwanath, 
D^nuirtd* of a Brahmin of humble origin, but who hud risen bv his 
81,510 character and great ability to the rank he now oc- 

cupied. Under his advice, Slmo demanded nil the territory which 
had belonged to Sivajee, both in J,he Deccan and Southern India ; 
and the collection of the national demands. The pretensions 
of Sumhhajee as l-ajah of the Mahrattas were to be ignored 
altogether; and his recognition as Kajah of Kolapoor only to he 
admitted. For these privileges, Shao promised to pay a tribute 
of 100,000/. a year, to maintain n body of 15,000 horse for the 
emperors service, and to clear the country of all depredators, 
UiHterniB making good to the people any losses they might aus- 
»re accepted. t a j n These terms were at once accepted by the vice- 
roy ; and although the considerations granted were enormous, yet 
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♦hoy had the effect of consolidating the power which had shown 
most desire to aid the imperial interests, and possessed the greatest 
amount of means to maintain them. 

Meanwhile the emperor, whose schemes for the destruction of 
llooseili Ally had been abortive, chafed under the re- 
straint of his brother Abdoolla; and having reopened • u.peror's 
comm unirations with the Ameer Joomla, commenced UUrlsia, ‘ 
other intrigues with nobles of the court, who were jealous of the 
influence possessed by the Sved brothers. These pro- ti»*» vi*i«-r in 
ceedings alarmed the vizier, who increased his own forces alanm d - 
to 25, (XK) men, and wrote to his brother to return with the least 
possible delay. Accordingly, Hoosein Ally, having completed hi a 
arrangements with Shao, left Roorhanpoor in Novem- 

, l-i.. i .. i . } • i Iloosein All/ 

her I / 1 at the head ot his iorces, which were mate- returns to 
rially increased by a contingent of Mahratta cavalry, 
under the charge of Hallajee Wishwanath, and readied Dehly on 
December 31, with an immense retinue, and the pomp of an 
emperor. The brothers, now united, had forces at their command 
which probably exceeded those of the emperor in number, and 
were infinitely more united and efficient. It was in vain that 
Rajah Jey Singh besought the emperor to put himself at the head 
of his troops, to denounce the brother Syeds as rebels, and to 
appeal to the loyalty of the army at large; but lie was not to be 
moved to action. Either from cowardice, or from an im- Tiicmipwor 
pression that resistance was useless, he submitted to the til!- sjSih‘‘ 
demands of the brothers, which increased in exorbitancy dcniawif. 
from day to dav, and ended in their obtaining possession of the 
royal citadel and palace, which were occupied bv their troops, 
This having been accomplished, Hoosein Ally marched in battle 
array with all his forces to the palace on February 3, 1720, and 
paid a short visit to the emperor, who made no remonstrance, 
and appeared to submit. A few days afterwards, the vizier, having 
obtained the keys of all the private apartments, repaired |g ^ 
to the emperor, and producing the letter he had written nnwi i>y the 
to 1 blond Khan Punnee, in regard to the destruction ' zltr * 
of his brother the viceroy, upbraided him with his treachery, 
at the same time demanding tljat other high offices should be 
conferred upon them both. These arrogant demands seem to 
have driven the emperor to despair. Tie ifetorted in violent 
language, and rising suddenly, retired unceremoniously to the 
women’s apartments. Meanwhile the city was filled with Tuim ,itB in 
tumult. A body of Mahratta cavalry, 1,500 in number, DtL| i- 
uuder Suntajee Kudum, proceeding to t lie viceroy’s camp, were 
attacked by troops in the interest of the emperor and the populace, 
and, cut off in the streets from all aid, perished to u man. Other 
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desultory combats were in progress, with much bloodshed, when 
The emperor a proclamation was suddenly made that the emperor 
deposed. had cease( j ( 0 reign, and that the Prince Rufy-ood- 
Derjat had been called to the throne in his stead. 

The vizier had not quitted the palace. He had sent message 
after message to his brother to enter the city in force, and put an 
end to the increasing riot ; but before any movement could be 
made, some Afghan soldiers in his service contrived to enter the 
private court of the palace from the terrace of an adjoining house, 
and the terrified women, under threats and tortures, disclosed the 
Ti>r emperor pl ftce where the emperor had concealed himself, llis 
is cou tim'd, mother, and the ladies of his seraglio, endeavoured to 
defend him ; hut he was dragged away from them, and placed in 
iiufy-ood- strict confinement. Thus ended the revolution. The 
.oeds' UC prince selected to be emperor, wa9 the nephew of the 
late Bahadur Shah, and was twenty years old. Next day he 
Thr poii-rax ascended the throne in public, and on the petition of 
ainnisiud. t j 10 Hindoo officers, issued an edict for the abolition of 
the poll-tax. Two months afterwards, the wretched Feroksiar, 
, who had resorted to every possible contrivance to pro- 

Minded, cure his escape, or liberty on any terms, was first 
nnlnlmri* blinded by order of the brither Syeds, and hud then 
•tnmgicd. p 0 j 8on administered to him.' While he lay in his last 
agony, he was visited by them, and as he bitterly reviled them 
for their treachery, they ordered him to be strangled, and stood by 
till be was dead. Guilty and treacherous as he had been during 
his life, his murder excited public horror ; and as liis body was 
carried to the grave, it was followed by thousands of the people, 
invoking curses on his destroyers. 

The selection of the new emperor was in one sense unfortunate. 
_ He was then ill, and died of consumption on June lb, 

emperor dies. ] 720. lfis younger brother, Bufy-ood-Dowlah, was 
is M.ceceded then placed on the throne ; but his elevation was 
brother rinfy- contested by the officers in charge of Agra, who de- 
ood-Dowbih. c } arec [ j n favour of Nikosiar, the younger son of the 
late Prince Akbur. This rebellion was quickly suppressed ; hut 
who also the young emperor, who, like his brother, was con- 
dies - sumptive, died soon afterwards. 'The choice of the 

Ak’u"? Sved brothers now fell upon Roshun Akhler, a grandson 
B'nwdHM of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, who had hitherto lived 
siotib int,i in retirement at Dehly. lie had, however, been well 
educated, and his mother, a woman of great strength of character 
and ability, was much respected. Roshun Akhter was in his 
eighteenth ye»r, and ascended the throne under the title of 
Mahomed Shah. The date of his accession was, however, fixed 
from the deposition of Feroksiar, or September 1719. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

OF THE REIGN OF T1IE EMPEROR MAHOMED SHAH, 

17J0 TO 17 Jo. 

After his accession, the young emperor continued under the 
strict control of the brother Seeds, who carried on the T iu» sveiU’ 
government of the empire in his name. His mother 
enjoined upon him the most careful observance of their wishes, at 
least for the present; for it; was evident that any attempt on his 
part to attain independence, would he attended with nothing 
short of destruction. One of the first acts of his reign was the 
dismissal of Jhillujee \\ ishwanaih, and the Mahratta forces which 
had accompanied the viceroy, ilooscin Ally, to Pehlv. s.-niomcm 
it was by no means consonant with the policy of the ^Vilnuci 
viceroy to behave to them with ill-laith. lie had not 
only been assisted very materially by them, but without the ful- 
filment of his engagements, he well knew that the Deccan would 
relapse into the disorder in which he bad found it. Tin* Mait- 
ratta forces wen*, therefore, fully paid. Shaft’s mother and 
family, who had been hitherto detained at Pehly, were given 
over to the, cart* of Rullajee Wishwamith ; and imperial patents 
for the collection of the chouth and sur-ddshmookhee dues, in 
confirmation of the engagements between the viceroy and Slum, 
were duly executed and delivered during the year 17 19- 'JO. 
Nothing so formal or complete in character had ever before been 
obtained by the Mahrnttas; and their hitherto desultory claims, 
enforced at the point of the sword, were now placed upon a 
national footing, acknowledged and confirmed by the imperial 
government. The student will iind them detailed with great 
precision, from the original documents, in chapter Id, voi. i. of 
(hant Puff's k History of the Mahrattas/ pp. 445—103. 

So far, therefore, the Mali rat tas were safe for the present ; hut 

elements of trouble were thickly strewn in the empire, 

, • , , . * * . . . . , _ 1 Iiipurroctidj* 

winch were not long in assuming decided forms. 

Several formidable insurrections broke out in different quarters; 
that in Kashmere, assuming the aspect of a religious 'war, was 
with difficulty suppressed. These, however, were 

/ r . • i , ’ . Niz-nn twa- 

in inor occurrences in com]>anson with the proceedings Mo.iik 

ot Ni/am-ool-Monlk. lie had been relieved from his \>t 

government of Mooradahnd, and sent for to the capital, 

where the Syeda had hoped to make him subservient to theii 

u v 
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views; but, finding him impracticable, appointed him governor of 
Malwah. Under liis vigorous administration, the local disorders 
were soon suppressed, and he began to turn his attention to the 
His vigour Deccan, then scantily garrisoned by imperial troops, 

tile iaiccan° ^ mon r these be had many friends ; tlie people were 
favourable to him, and the position of the brother 
Sveds at Dehly rendered it improbable that they could dispatch 
any considerable force against him. They were not, however, 
without apprehension; and after remonstrances, which proved to 
be of no avail whatever, an army of observation was stationed by 
them on the northern frontier of Mai wall. 

The latter measure seems to have decided Nizam-ool-Moolk as 
to his course of action. lie marched suddenly south- 
wards from Seronje in the month of April 1721, and 
after passing the IS erbudda, the great fortress of 
Aseergnrh was given up to him by its commander. 
Boorlmnpoor followed; and Ghana Khan, the governor 
of Berar, joined him with all his troops and a train of artillery, 
as did also several Mahratta chiefs, -who were at variance with 
Nizam -on I- Shan, with their forces. Dilawur Ally Khan, the general 

juurkodhy who was in command of the army to the north of 
}o'rVe", l ffhirh Malwah, saw that no time was to be lost ; and follow - 
are defeated. j n g Nizam-ool-Moolk aero. s the Nerluidda, found him 
in a position near Boorlianpoor, and attacked him furiously on 
June 20; but lie was killed in tlie action, and the whole of bis 
artillery, camp-equipage and treasure captured. This victory 
secured Nizam-ool-Moolk in bis position, and the news of it gave 
secret satisfaction to the emperor and his party, while to the 
Sycds it was a subject of profound disquiet ; and after muon 
consultation, it was determined tlmt Iloosein Ally should take the 
held against the conqueror. 

Meanwhile the defeated troops of Dilawur Ally Khan had 
The imperial formed a junction with Alum Ally, the imperial com- 
HttaelT Nhcam- niander-in-chief in the Deccan, who advanced into Berar 
ooi-Mooik. av p ea( | 0 f {l v ery powerful army. On the other 
hand, Nizam-ool-Moolk had been able to equip his artillery from 
the imperial magazines in Boorlianpoor and Aseergnrh, and his 
forces were now little, if at all, inferior to those of tlie imperialists. 
n> whom The armies met near the town of Balapoor, in Berar, 

p^[ n Hre on August 8, 17 21. Nizam-ool-Moolk had posted his 

defeated. artillery under cover of some brushwood, and Alum 

Ally, believing that the troops opposed to him were Hying from 
the field, pressed ardently in pursuit, when the masked guns 

Aium Ally opened upon him with deadly effect in showers of 

u .tilled. grape. It was impossible to withdraw, and, fighting 
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bravely to the last, lie perished on the field with several of his 
best officers. This victory was as complete as that Effrr , H cf tbtt 
over Dil&wur Ally Khan ; and Nizam-ool-Moolk was vu ' ,urj '- 
afterwards joined by several of the commanders who had been 
opposed to him. 

No troops in the imperial interest now remained in the Deccan 
by whom the progress of Nizam-ool-Moolk could be opposed ; and, 

on the news of the defeat of Alum Ally reaching the 

. . . ,, . ... , . * , . ° The emperor 

capital, Hoosein Ally prepared to march to the Deccan »mi Hoosem 

and to take the emperor with him, leaving his brother, £Ir\!!v. r ' 11 
the vizier, in charge of the government. For some I,m ' ni1, 
time past, a private understanding had existed between the 
emperor and Mahomed Ameen Khan, a noble of the court attached 
to his person, in opposition to the Syeds ; but it does not seem to 
have taken any definitive form till the march to the Deccan was 
commenced. On August 24, the emperor joined the camp, and 
by September 14, it bad reached a point about 1(H) miles to the 
south of Agra. Meanwhile the conspirators had decided 
oil putting llooseiu Ally to death, and drew lots for mcai list 
the purpose. The execution of the act fell upon a Uouse, “ AI|J 
Kalmuk Tartar, mimed Meer Ilvder, a savage fanatic, who, as the 
minister entered camp, approached his palankeen with a petition, 
and as he was reading it, •stabbed him to the heart. W , H) is 
The assassin was instantly cut to pieces; but the camp 
was filled with tumult and bloodshed, and it is probable the em- 
peror would have perished in bis tent but for the presence of mind 
ot some of the officers of his guards, who seated him on an elephant 
and rallied the guards around him. Mahomed Shah A gn ,. )t 
seems to have been by no means deficient in the ^, , n, l l r t aTit ‘ 
courage of his race, for he took an active part in the foll,nv '- s - 
furious conflict which followed, exposing himself freely in the 
thickest of the light. The attack on the emperor’s camp had 
been made by the nephew of Iloosein Ally, who was killed ; and 
upon the event becoming known, the rest of the troops submitted. 

The news of Hoosein Ally’s death, and the revolution in camp, 
reached the vizier on September 10, who at once pre- uufy-oov 
pared to resist ; and on the 19th Kyfy-ool- Kudr, a grand- onuJiSroiie 
son of Bahadur Shah, was brought out of the palace tbc V12icr - 
and placed on the throne. The vizier also attempted to conciliate 
the troops by largesses and increased rates of pay, and to attach 
the old nobility to him by grants of offices and estates. On 
October I, the new emperor and the vizier took the field; and 
their army moved in the direction of Mahomed Shah’s camp, being 
much strengthened by the junction of many of Hoosein TheriTa , 
Ally’s veterans. After some changes of position on ,orce ® 
b b 'i 
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^oth sides, the armies met in battle on October 20. Partial con- 
gests ensued, with varying advantage, from that day till the 24th, 
* T hen, in a charge on foot at the head of a body of Syeds of his 
The vizier own clan, the vizier was severely wounded, and 
yiumied ami w it li hi? vo linger brother taken prisoner and carried 
prisoner, to the emperor, whose victory was now complete: and 
on November 2 he entered Ihdilv in triumph. Maho- 
med Aiuivii Khan had been created vizier, and his pre- 
decessor, though kindly treated, was for the present 
confined to his palace. The power of the family, so long dominant 
in the State, was, however, completely broken, and was never 
, afterwards restored. The emperor received letters of 

lie receives . 1 . 

public cm- congratulation from all the viceroys of the empire, m- 
*n ambitious. c j U( jjj n ^ Xiziuu-ool-Moolk, and from all the inferior 
officers, as well as from the chiefs of the Kuropean factories, and 
for a time it appeared that the revolution had been the precursor 
of a long and peaceful reign; nor at this period of profound tran- 
quillity did it seem as if any element of serious danger or appre- 
hension existed- 

On January 10, 1721. Mahomed Anieen Khan died: and Nizam 
ool-Moolk, whose resistance to the Kyed brothers had 
becomes laid the foundation of the successful revolution, was 
vizier. created vizier in his stead. He was not for the present, 
however, able to leave the lTeecan in order to assume office ; and 
it soon became evident that the appearances of peace in the 
Rebellion uf empire were delusive. Ajeet Singh, rann of Jtdhpoor, 
Ajcct singh. jj a( j t, een a partisan of the. Syeds, and watching his 
opportunity, possessed himself of A j mere. No offensive move- 
ment against him was undertaken, and he was pacified or restrained 
by being allowed to retain it, and being made governor of 
Agra. 

This weakness in the executive power was temporarily re- 
N'/.ru nni deemed by the arrival of Nizam-ool-Moolk at Dehlv, 
MonikNrrivcs on January 18, 1722. 11c found the emperor given 

Hl <hl> ‘ up to sensual pleasures, surrounded by favourites, whose 
only care was to gratify him ; and, as might be supposed, little 
attention being paid to the affairs of State. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk was of too proud a disposition to conciliate the 
emperor, and was 1 probably meditating his final proceedings; for 
the emperor and his courtiers were already supporting a rival 
xirmvnoi- against him in Ilyder Kooly Khan, the late governor 
which to Guzerat. The vizier was too astute a statesman to 
♦bi/.crat. hesitate between preserving a difficult and distasteful 
office at court, and taking up an entirely independent position. 
On October 0, 1722, having b» on appointed to the viceroyalty of 


Intrigues. 
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Guzerat, in addition to tln\t of the Deccan, he marched south- 
wards. In Guzemt lie encountered a show of opposition And rotimiB 
from the troops of Iivder Koolv Khan, the late vice- lu Dt,lJy - 
rov ; but this having been overcome, he left his maternal uncle 
in charge of the province, and returned to Dehly, after a compara- 
tively brief absence, in July 172.‘>. 

At the court of Shao some important changes had taken place. 
Ballajee AVishwamith had died soon after his return M . lhrHtta 
from Dehly, and had been succeeded as F&shwah by his 
son, Bajee Kao. who, possessing all his father's qualities wishwanatu. 
as a statesman, was su|>erior to him in ambitious de- nu»r>n, 
sign, and emcieucv as a predatory commander in the mu-cwnm 
H eld. Bajee Kao at once appreciated the profound 
sagacity of his father’s arrangements with Nizam-ool-Moolk, and 
the value of the confirmation by the emperor of the Mahratta 
national rights, and lie soon succeeded in animating Hjs 
Shao, and with him the chief leaders of the Mahratta 
State, to a prosecution o r similar demands upon the whole of the 
imperial provinces. He did not fail to see in Nizam-ool-Moolk A 
return to the Deccan, the future, and perhaps speedy, dismember- 
ment of the Moghul empire. The Mahratta rights over the 
Deccan and Larnatic were secured ; why should they not bespread 
t<> Hindustan:' 4 Let us strike,’ lu* said to Shao, ‘at the trunk 
of the withering tree ; the branches must fall of themselves.’ This 
policy was adopted with enthusiasm by Shao and by the Mahratta 
leaders, and the attempt was only delayed till a titling opportunity 
should present itself. 

The speedy success of Nizam-ool-Moolk in securing tile govern- 
ment of Guzerat, surprised and mortified the emperor ^ 
and his party at Dehly. It was an undertaking which Nizhiii-u-ji- 
tltey had supposed would have occupied much time, and ri/unin* 
might, as they hoped, have* procured the vizier’s de- 
Btruction. His return to Dehly and resumption of otfice were 
least of all contemplated, and his presence became more than 
ever insupportable, llis austere manners and habits, bis attempts 
to wean the emperor from the debasing influences by which he 
was surrounded, were passively resisted ; but the demeanour of the 
courtiers, and indeed of the emperor himself, wps so unmistakably 
adverse, that, finding his situation dailv more difficult . 
to endure, lie feigned sickness, and shortly afterwards mtifeas 
tendered bis resignation of the ministry. This was nnuniTu> 
accepted with seeming regret, and he was permitted to thu 
depart to his viceroyalty of the Deccan on October 21, 1723, 
having received the new title of Asof Jah, and a patent as lieu- 
tenant of the empire. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

OF THE REIGJ? OF THE E3IFEROR MAHOMED SIIAH (continued), 

] 7-23 ro 1748. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk had no sooner departed from Dehly, than a 
, , plot was formed against him by tlie emperor and his 

courtiers, which was of serious import ; and the leisurely 
manner in which he moved through Malwah, allowed 
ample time for its preparation. Mooboriz lvhan, a brave and 
ambitious officer, well known to be inimical to Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
was the governor of Hyderabad and the Carnatic, with a line 
army at his disposal ; and the emperor wrote to him with his own 
hand, denouncing Nizam-ool-Moolk as a traitor who contemplated 
establishing his own independence, and urging him to attack and 
kill the viceroy by any means in his power, transmitting at the 
same time a new patent as viceroy of the Deccan for himself, 
Mnuhariz to be used in case of success. Xizam-ool-Moolk did 
iMivanofs to reach Aurungabad till July 1724, by which time 
Ni/'m-ooi- Moobariz Khan had made bis preparations. Some 
Mnoik. correspondence passed between the parties, which led 
to no result, and finally be numbed upon Aurungabad, near 
which, at the village of Sliukur Klffira, between the city 
and the fort of Dowlatabad, a bloody battle was fought 
on October 2. In this action Moobariz Khan was slain 
with two of bis sons, and his troops, for the most part, 
submitted to the conqueror. The victory was duly re- 
ported to the emperor bv Nizam-ool-Moolk, who sent 
bis adversary’s head as that of a rebel who had conspired against 
tie' State, and bad suffered a rebel’s death ; but there can belittle 
doubt that Nizam- ool-Moolk was, at the time, fully aware of the 
emperor's treachery, and held himself virtually absolved from his 
allegiance. Marching southwards, he gained possession of 
suitmiMion Golcondah and Hyderabad, and the whole of the 
of ‘J** southern provinces submitted without a blow, 

province*. On receiving news of his success against Moobariz 
Khan, the emperor had deprived Nizam-ool-Moolk of the vice- 
rovnlty of Guzerat and Mahvah, to which other officers were ap- 
pointed; but Ilamed Khan, the uncle of the viceroy, who had 
been left in charge of the province, although recommended by his 
nephew to give up bis office, declined to do so, and was for a 
while successful, being aided by two Mahratta chieftains, at the 
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head of a large body of cavalry. *Sur Boolund Khan, however* 
who had been viceroy of Kabool, and was now transferred to 
Guzerat, was a skilful general, and 1 lamed Khan and „ 

7 ... ^ 7 . Hrimed Klian 

his Mahratta allies were ultimately defeated, and driven ci. fvatcd m 
out of the province; but, as the price of the Mahratta 
assistance, flamed Klntn had assigned to his allies the chouth and 
sur-deshmookhee of Guzerat, which had been only partially levied 
by marauding parties before. This became a new charge upon 
the revenue, and one which Sur Boolund Khan, his successor, was 
ultimately obliged to admit. The grants of chouth, <fcc. obtained 
by the Posh wall from Sur Boolund Khan, were made ivoiaj«>e 
over to Peelajee Gaik war, one of the Mahratta com- oMUii-Tiiie 
menders, for collection as an hereditary right, and hence 
acquired a power unknown before. It was thus that 
the national Mahratta rights, the collection of which was confided 
to different chieftains, as they progressed, became, as it were, 
private as well as national property ; for a portion of the collections 
was assigned to them for the maintenance of their troops, and 
a means of collection ensured which was never Fxt , , f 
relaxed. These parties, instead of visiting the provinces mhIiriiIm 
over which their rights extended, at particular periods 
only, now settled in them ; spread their agents over them, and 
thus gradually and insidiously extended the Mahratta influence 
far beyond its original bounds. 

Meantime Nizam-ool-Moolk endeavoured to pursue his old 
policy of sowing dissension among the Mahrattas, and 
sectiring himself thereby : but in linjee Kao, the Peshwah 
or chief minister of Shao, he had found a wily and «nsui-ccs-fui. 
successful opponent. Nizam-ool-Moolk’s intrigues for the pay- 
ment. of a fixed sum, instead of the indefinite claims of chouth, 
which had been almost successful at the court of Shoo, during the 
P&sh wall’s absence, were completely foiled on his return; and as 
Nizam-ool-Moolk had accepted the aid of the Kolapoor party, the 
Peshwah retaliated by pressing the claims on (fuzerat, and dis- 
tressing Nizam-ool-Moolk so effectively in the field in 17211, that 
lie was able to make his own terms. While engaged in these 
operations, t lie forces of Smnbh^ee, of Kolapoor, were def ated by 
those of Shno, and he was obliged to resign his pretensions to the 
Mahratta throne, and content himself with* Kolapoor and the 
territory assigned to it. In 1 7 - 50, Dhabary, a Mahratta chieftain of 
much power, had been excited by Nizam-ool-Moolk to oppose the 
P&shwnh in Mai wall and (fuzerat; but Bajee Hao _ 

I-, ... . . . , Dhabflrv (1#»- 

dia not give him time to advance into the Deccan, or f.-.ium \>y tii« 
to e fleet a junction with Nizam-ool-Moolk: he met nmi ktiiediu 
him near Baroda, and in the action fought on April 1, artu,u - 
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3 7 dl, completely defeated him ; Dhahary was killed in the action. 
By this victory not only were the plans of Nizam-ool-Moolk 
completely overthrown, but Bajoe Kao became, without a rival, 
the supreme minister of the Mahratta State. At this juncture, 
Nizam-ool-Moolk probably expected that the arms of Hajali Rao 
would have been directed against himself ; but the Pgshwah’s 
policy was not so inucli directed to the liumiliation of his rival, as 
to the extension of the Mahratta predatory system ; and at an 
interview which was brought about between them, 
ii'rwmi Nizam-ool-Moolk received assurances of pood-will on 
M.riik ail’d the part of the lVshwab while be did not interrupt 
t iu i the Mahratta designs on Northern India. It is ques- 

tionable whether this nefarious agreement was ever committed to 
writing, in the form of a treaty; but the historians of the period 
are unanimous in declaring it was made, and the conduct of 
Nizam- ol-Moolk justifies the belief. Up to 17d2, many portions 
of Malwab bad be n laid under contribution by the Maliratta 
leaders, and the families of Powar, Sindia and Ifolkar had, like 
that of the (biikwar, received allotments of the national rights of 
c 'Heetion. The son of Dhnbary was confirmed in the rights of 
(iuzerat, having- Peelajee (iaikwar as his hereditary deputy ; and 
thus four powerful Mahratta chieftains were established on the 
southern frontier of tin* imperial dominifms north of the Nerbudda, 
prepared to extend their claims even to the capital. 

After the agreement with Nizam-ool-Moolk, the TVslnvnh did 
not long delav the commencement of his movements. 

The 

I'. xiiwfth’s Sur Boolund Khan, in eons(‘(|iieuce of his assignment of 
the chouth, had been superseded in (iuzerat by Hajali 
Abhy Singh; but, this person -a mere court-favourite — proved 
less able to check the Mahrattns than bis prede.ces.sor ; and bis hav- 
ing procured the assassination of Peelajee (iaikwar only served to 
exasperate the rest of the Mahrattns in tin* province more strongly 
against him. They not only aroused the predatory tribes of tin* 
province to rebellion, but invaded Hajali Abhy Singhs own 
territory, obliging him to return to it, and abandon (iuzerat to 
themselves. In Malwab, Mahomed Khan Bungusli was the im- 
pel ial viceroy, and the Peshwalj’s first movement was against 
him. Bungusli was then conducting a campaign against the 
Rajah of BundelkuiVl ; and was surprised and driven into a small 
fort by the Pesliwah, whence be was only rescued by the bravery 
of a body of bis own Hohilla clansmen. For the service rendeied 
to him by the P&diwah, the rajalj conferred upon him the 
territory of Jlmnsee and some estates in Kalpee, which am 
memorable as the first possessions obtained by the Maiirattas in 
lliudostan. 
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The court at Dehly was too weak to offer any resistance, and 
Hajee Ilao's claims grew in proportion. They would WenkneMOf 
probably Iiave been pressed in force, but for the up- Ui<- Delay 
pointment of Rajah .ley Singh as viceroy of Malwah, 
who induced the Heslnvah to agree to be content with the 
executive government of Malwah — an arrangement ivshwah 
which was confirmed by the emperor. This, however, ^vonnm'nt 
was a material step gained in Ilajee Kao's policy ; be ,,f 
lout not only established the national claims over Malwah, and 
left four powerful chiefs to collect them, but had obtained the 
actual administration of the province. Contented with this 
arrangement for the present, Hajee Kao returned to the Deccan, 

having directed Ilolkar to continue the pmlatorv in- 

, . , , . , - Mahratta 

vasion ot the imperial territory dining Ins absence. j»r.iiHtory 

This service was performed with alacrity. Not only OI>t rat 
did the Mahratta horse penetrate as far as Agra, but levied con- 
tributions in Northern (luzernt, which bad b‘*en hitherto exempt 
from their presence. A great expedition under Mozutfer Khan 
was sent from Dehly against him, but eluding, yet constantly 
liarassing, the Moghul army, Ilolkar pursued bis own course, 
and Mozutfer Khan eventually returned to the capital. 

Hajee Kao. having completed Ji is anangements in the Deccan, 
recommenced his proceedings against the imperial <i<> 

government in 17d(>, by pressing his demands for 
patents conlirming tin* Mahratta dues on Malwah and 
Hiizcrat. It is probable the emperor would have granted them; 
but the Moghul nobility at court protested against the humilia- 
tion, and the measure was deluded. This, as might have been 
foreseen- — if the Mahratta character had been understood — only 
produced higher demands, and they assumed very formidable 
dimensions. Malwah was to he given up, with many other forts 
tmd cities, and the choutb, Ac. of the north-west provinces. "With 
these terms it was impos>il)le to comply: and a compromise was 
made by which Hajee Kao obtained an additional right of two per 
cent, on the revenues of the Deccan, with some other minor 
pi ivileges. This new grant might, it was supposed, and perhaps 
hoped at court, either lead Haje# Kao into war with Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, on whose territory the new tax was imposed, or become the 
means of the viceroy's reconciliation with the emperor. Hajee 
Kao, however, made no attempt to carry out the collection of the 
new grants, and still preserved his original claims. Ilolkar was 
levying contributions in Humlelkiind, and as far as the borders of 
Dude; and the court of Dehly, finding Hajee Kao ini- The imperial 
practicable, determined, if possible, to expel him from JhTTvshl^.h 
Malwah by force, and drive the Malirattas across the m.iknr. 
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Nerbudda. With this view, Khan Dowran, and Kuninuir-ood- 
deen Khan, two of the best imperial generals, marched against 
Bajee Ilao from Dehly. Just at this juncture, Holkar, who had 
been plundering on the Jumna, was sharply attacked by Saadut 
Khan, the viceroy of (hide, and forced to retreat, and the viceroy 
moved on to Agra, writing a magniloquent despatch to the em- 
peror of his successes. lie then effected a junction with Khan 
„ . _ . Dowran ’s arm v, which was near Muttra. Baieo Kao, 

r«'»ii wall in no degree dismayed by these events, eluded the 

grand armies before their junction, and marching 
directly upon Dehly, at the rate of forty miles a day, pitched his 
camp near the suburbs. The emperor and his court, in the ah- 
. , , sence of the army, were naturally alarmed ; but a 

cavalry dc- force of 8,000 horse was sent out under Mozufier Khan, 
which was defeated bv the Mahrattus with heavy los«. 
The main army had meanwhile advanced; and after a brief and 
Bnjfo itao unimportant skirmish with a portion of it, llajee Kao 
i)-i!vim >r drew off his forces to the southward, obtaining, how- 
L*Aj»f*u»o... over, from Khan Dowran, a renewal of the promise of 
the government of Mai wall, and of t he payment of thirteen lacs of 
rupees, or 1 .*50,000/., for his expenses. 

During this campaign the emperor had made profuse promises 
The emperor to Nizitm-ool-Moolk, in ordth* to induce, him to conn* to 
ZWllXXn. court, and to secure his assistance; for it was more than 
•mi-Mooik, ever apparent that the empire was seriously menaced 
by the Mahrattas; and leaving his son, Nasir Jung, in charge of 
the Deccan, Nizam-ool-Moolk arrived at Dehly on June 22, 1737. 


to' bchiy rn * tlis ftreat age and some consequent infirmity, induced 
War between to re( ] uest that other commanders should be em- 
of Germany ployed against the Mahratl as, whose operations he could 
•ndthe Turks direct; but tlie faction of Khan Dowran was inimical 
to his remaining in authority at the capital : and an army having 
. v -'am ooi- been assembled, lie assumed the command, and towards 
nimmHmfof the (>n< t 1737, advanci‘d into Mahvali at the head 

hip army. 0 f the forces, and numerous contingents of 

feudatories. No sooner was the news of this movement known at 


n-ijporciio Sattara, than Bajee Kao prepared to meet it. lie as- 
Hdvaiiren to sciubled ail army of K(), 000 men, chiefly cavalry : and 
rapidly ‘crossing the Nerbudda, found his adversary in 
a strong position near Bhopal. A partial action ensued, with little 
advantage to either side : but Bajee Kao, perceiving no indication 
of active movement on the part of the Moghuls, now succeeded in 
Tno Moghul surrounding and establishing a complete blockade of 
niioiKtM* their canl P- the PeshwalTs earnest call upon other 
•unfunded, officers of the Mahratta State had been responded to in 
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the spirit he made them — ‘that now was the time for all to 
unite and to deliver one effectual blow for the mastery of the 
Deccan’ — there can be little doubt that Nizam-ool-Moolk’s army 
must have been annihilated, or have surrendered at discretion; 
for there was no hope of relief either from Dehlv or the x .. 
south. As it was, Nizam-ool-Moolk made an attempt M««ik 
to retreat; but he could only move three miles a day, 
and having endured constant harassing attacks for twenty-four 
days, he halted at Duraee Suraee, near Seronje, and on cnuv<«nM«n 
February 11, 17«‘>8, entered into a convention with the ofs, roilie - 
Pdshwah, bv which the whole of Malwah and the 7i! T uV* * 
territory between the Nerbudda and the Clmmbul 
rivers were to he ceded to the Mnhratta State in perpetual sove- 
reignty; and a sum of fifty lacs of rupees — o(X),000/. — paid as the 
expenses of the war from the imperial treasury. At this price 
Nizam-ool-Moolk purchased exemption from further molestation, 
and was suffered to return to Dehlv, where another danger, more 
imminent and more terrible than the Mahrattas, was to be en- 
d ured. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

OK THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR MAHOMED SHAH (conclude * /), 

1788 to 1748. 

The new danger which threatened the empire at this crisis was 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, king of Persia. It is InVJtiiinll <lf 
beyond the province of this work to detail the origin or N: ' di ' 
the progress of this most remarkable man ; but at the period under 
illustration — 1 7-17 -‘18 —he had been engaged in a campaign again>t 
Kandahar and Kabool. The hitter city had fallen easily before 
the conqueror of Kandahar; and occupied by the affairs of the 
Mahrattas, the emperor had paid no attention to those of his 
Afghan provinces — a distant, and perhaps then considered an 
unimportant, dependency. Suddenly, however, news reached 
Pohly that the Persian army •lmd descended the passes, had 

thrown a bridge of boats across the Indus, and was in full march 
. . • 
upon the capital. Various reasons are given by the native his- 
torians of the period for this invasion by Nadir Shah. He had 
written letters to the emperor, which were not noticed; his 
messengers had been put to death, and the like : but the true 
cause, there can be little doubt, was the condition of India at 
that period. Even before the Mahrattas, the spirit of the old 
Moghul chivalry had declined; the court was coirupt and 
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effeminate ; and to a successful general like Nadir Shall, there 
would have appeared no obstacle which could weigh in com- 
parison with the chances of success. There was little 
t-> oppose resistance offered in the Punjab: some of the troops 

* l! ' stationed there fell back upon the capital, where the 

emperor assembled an army, to which Ni/am-ool-Moolk con- 
tributed his forces; Saadnt Khan was called up from Oude, 
4 tnl a camp was formed at Kurnaul, which was intrenched. 

Nadir Shah advanced loisiuelv. lie had crossed the Indus in 
N-niirfiii;«,i November 1 7- IS, and did not reach Kurnaul till Feb- 

ii.-rrsu-s on! ruary 3 when he immediately attacked the im- 

f >m*s. perial armv, and easily defeated it, with the loss of a 

mere handful of men. The emperor immediately submitted, 
and through the instrumentality of Ni/am-ool-Moolk, 

Rnmnission ‘ * , 

«.fiiio was conducted to the tent ol the conqueror, and re* 

llnl " "’ r ‘ eeived with courtesy. Negotiations ensued, and Nadir 
was apparently content, with the promise of two millions sterling, 
]( when Saadnt Khan, jealous of Ni/am-ool-Moolk, 

pnxvnisio declared he could pay more himself, and that the 
i>! ' treasures of the kingdom were* beyond computation. 

Nadir Shah marched with the emperor very leisurely to iVhly, 
where they arrived in March, and occupied the city with a 
tim ivr-iam pwtiou of his troops. Two days afterwards, u report 
an- at i.irkr.i. Wll $ circulated that Nadir Shah was dead, whereupon 
tin* people attacked the Persians furiously, and many of them were 
i>v As he could not stop the tumult. Nadir Shah, 

Nadir siiaii, enraged bv the continued slaughter of his men, gave 

nml sulisi 1 - . . * , C7 . . , 

.emu orders tor a general massacre, which continued tor 

phu.iur. some time, and was attended by a lamentable and in- 

discriminate destruction of all classes of the people. Quiet being 
at length restored, the work of plunder was deliberately com- 
menced, and was continued for iifty-eiglit days. It extended 
from the emperor's palace and the nobility, to the lowest ranks of 
the people. The amount of booty carried* off* by the Persians 
is variously estimated at from 0.000,000/. to 00,000,000/. sterling, 
besides the celebrated peacock-throne, which Tavernier valued at 
6,000,000/., but which, according J.o the ‘ Life of Nadir Shah/ does 
not appear to have been worth more than 2,000,000/. The 
king's share, according to the author of his Memoirs, was 
1 o, 000.000/. sterling, and perhaps a similar sum was secured bv 
his officers and men. On leaving Dehly, Nadir Shah presented 
Mahomed Shah with his crown as emperor of India, ami seated 
him on his throne ; but he annexed to his own dominions all 
the western provinces of the empire beyond the passes, with 
Moeltau und Sinde. Nadir Shah did not forget the assertion of 
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Smulut Khan, that it would be a trifle to him to pay 2,000,000/. 
sterling, lie was obliged to send for it, and shortly afterwards, in 
dread, as was reported, of torture and indignity, took poison and 
died. On .May lo, 17.lt), Nadir Shall left Dehlv by the route 
he had eonie : but it was long before the city recovered from the 
desolation lie had caused. 

If Hajee Jiao had been near Dehlv when Nadir Shah arrived, 
it is not improbable that he would have joined the emperor in the 
defence of the empire ; and could he have done so, or the Mali- 
rutta troop* have been employed as auxiliaries, Nadir Shah s 
invasion would probably have had a very different conclusion. 
Hajee Kao was very sensible of a common danger to all ; but as 
soon as lie fe t assured that the Persians were really „ . 

IVijcc Hurt 

departed, he again commenced his demands, and al- renew* ins 
though he had not received the imperial patent for 
Malwali, lie, strengthened himself, by making alliances with all the 
Hindoo princes, both in Kajpootnna and Uundelkund. M/.-.m-.mi- 
Ni/ani-ool-Moolk, finding his position irksome at Dehlv, tM 

left his son, Ghazee-ood-deen, in charge of his ollices, tim n. i-r.ui. 
and returned to the Deccan, where the conduct of his second son, 
Nasir ,J un<»\ had been for some time of a suspicious nature. Before 
li is anival, Hajee Kao had had to encounter opposition M . tl , rHfT;l 
from two of his own otliee^s -Hlmslay, who held Berar, 
mid Dhabarv of (iuzerat. Bhdsiay had demanded as his right 
the collections of ehouth, or, in other words, the plunder, of Alla- 
habad and Oudh ; but this Hajee Kao reserved for himself, and 
induced Bhdslav to undertake an expedition to the Carnatic. 
AY lieu he was gone, the l’eshwah attacked Nasir Jung, the son of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk ; but he gained no advantage, and a peace 
was ultimately concluded between them. Hajee Kao 
was now discontented ; he had powerful enemies at 
Slums court, he was deeply in debt, and looked to plunder to 
reimburse himself. I .Aider tiiese eireumstanees he had con- 

templated a new campaign in Hindustan, and was proceeding 
thither, when lie died in his camp, on the Nerbudda, hi* death, 
on April 28, 1710. If his father had thoroughly com- „ , . , 
prehended and laid the foundation of the Mahratta in. k»u«rof 
predatory power, Hajee liao hatf carefully worked out 
his policy. He would accept of no commutations in and arts ,,f 
money or in territory for the national demands, and he Uajoc> Ka,i ' 
liad enormously increased them ; while on all sides the predatory 
system had spread from province to province, till it already in- 
cluded the greater part of the empire. Ballaiee Kao, 

e- u i. 1 , , A ’ Rallfijec RAa 

ins eldest son, succeeded to his ofhce as leshwah, m succeeds at 
August 1740 } his second son, llugonath Hao, afterwards 
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received the support of the English, and an illegitimate son, 
Sliumshere Bahadur, who was brought up as a Mahomedau, wits 
provided for by the estates in Bundelkund. 

Bughoojee Bhoslay, who had been diverted from his purpo.se of 
nroroodiims a cam P ai £ n against Bengal by the late Posh wall, had 
P rocti °d e d to ^ ie south, and was besieging Trichinopoly 
when he heard the news of Bajee Iliio’s death. As it 
was his object to oppose the election of Ballnjee, he proceeded to 
Sattara ; but the appointment took place notwithstanding, and he 
returned to Trichinopoly, which surrendered on March 20, 1741 ; 
and Ch unda Sahib, in whose possession it had been, was sent as a 
prisoner to Sattara. But Iiughoojee was by no means disposed to 
He atnicks forego Ills designs upon Bengal and Debar, and directed 
n<-wK.’ i i. liis minister, Bhaskur Punt, to attack those provinces 
from Berar. On the other hand, Bhaskur Punt had been invited 
by Meer Ilubeeb, the minister of Moorsliid Koolv Khan, who had 
f*i»»-!o»vii. been defeated in Bengal by Aliverdy Khan, to attack 
0i‘rmany Of ^ ie province in liis master’s interests : and taking nd- 
Bhaskur vantage of the Posh wall’s absence from Mai wall, lie 
ik'imr" VadtR * n vaded Cellar m 1742, defeated Aliverdy Khan, whom 
lie reduced to sore straits, and would have retreated, 
satisfied with the plunder lie had obtained, but for the representa- 
tions of Meer Ilubeeb, who bad escaped from Alivordy’s camp and 
joined him. As a proof of what might be obtained by plunder in 
hi muter of Bengal, Meer Ilubeeb, taking with him a detachment 

u-iTui 1 "’ °* Mahratta horse, marched rapidly upon the city of 

Moorshidabad, extorted two millions and a half sterling 
from the banking-house of Juggut Sett, and returned witli his 
booty to the Mahratta camp. Thus stimulated, Bhaskur Punt 
remained during the monsoon at Cut wall and Tlooghly, levying 
Aliverdy contributions, though unable to cross the flanges. But 
o il- m :! n- a ° k b A 1 i v e rd y Khan was not idle. Collecting all the troops 
rat tas. ] ie C()U m obtain, lie crossed the Ilooghly, and attacking 
the Mahrattas with vigour, drove them out of the province into 
the forests of Orissa, whence they returned to Berar. Iiughoojee 
Bhoslay had by this time returned from the Carnatic with his 
army, and at once proceeded to the succour of his minister ; and 
a second Mahratta invasion of Behar and Bengal was thus 
imminent. * 

In 1741 Ballajee lino renewed his father’s demands upon 
Br.iixj,.,. hao M^d wall, claiming the execution of the emperor’s pro- 
auvhnce» mises, made upon the treaty with Nizam-ool-Moolk ; 

into Mulwah. / * v 7 

and as soon as he could be spared from liis civil duties 
at Sattara, proceeded into Mai wall, and encamped near the Ner- 
budda. Before his arrival, Punnajee Gaik war, instigated by 
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Bughoojee Bhoslay, had entered Malwah from Guzerat, in order 
to divert the Peslnvah’s attention from his proposed expedition to 
the eastward; but, being 1 unable to effect anything, All(] rHI) . n , 
retired into his own province. The Peslnvah, now at 
liberty, renewed his negotiations at court, supported by courl - 
Nizani-ool-Moolk and Kajah Jev Singh ; but beyond doubtful 
promises in regard to Malwah, and an honorary present of a 
magnificent character from the emperor, the settlement of hid 
claims made no progress. It was at this juncture that Bhaskur 
Punt, on behalf of Hugh oojee Bhoslay, made his irrup- Rll n H j e< , 
tion into Bengal, and the emperor and his councillors 
turned to the Peslnvah to assist them in the emergency. Uh 6 aiay, 

He promptly accepted the commission, and marched for Behar, 
where he joined Aliverdy Khan in time to oppose Bughoojee, 
who had advanced from Orissa, and was already in Bengal. Hugh* 
oojee at once retreated before the P&diwah, but was whols 
pursued and severely defeated. There could he no dt ’ frule(L 
question that the Peslnvah had saved Bengal ; and having returned 
to Malwah, he received the long-desired patent of ap- 
pointment — not, however, as an independent ruler, but iviaiwnh’s 
as the deputy of the prince imperial. This point having r<: "' u 
been gained, the Peslnvah returned to Sattara, where a new 
difficulty awaited him. B«ughoojce Bhoslay ’s party at court was 
strong; and it became a question wlutlier it should be reduced 
by force, or attached bv conciliatory measures. Hugh oojee pro- 
fessed humble submission to Slino; hut it wa9 clear The right of 
that he aimed at possessing the national rights, as n/aeuKHi 
(duinied and levied in Bengal, and would be content nu^IoojJo. 
with nothing less. The Peslnvah therefore submitted, reserving 
to himself the rights of collection over the territories north of the 
Nerbudda and Mahan uddee rivers. It will be understood, there- 
fore, that the collections of the national chouth and Distribution 
other dues were now divided as follows: the Pesh- cllneifion 
wall held Malwah and the central and northern pro- ofciiouth. 
vinces; the Gaik war, Guzerat ; Bhoslay, Bernr and Bengal. No 
change was made in the southern provinces, which had already 
been portioned out to other officers. 

It has already been stated that Nizani-ool-Moolk had left his 
son, Nosir Jung, in charge of his government of the Uchemonol 
Deccan ; and for some time his conduct was all that ) ^j i r e ju “ g 
could be desired. He bad exchanged a sharp passage o^can. 
of arms with the redoubtable Bajee Bao P&hwah with credit, 
and had preserved his father’s dominions from Mahratta encroach- 
ments ; but I13 was not superior to temptation, and his father's 
great age induced his companions to reckon upon his speedy demise 
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find to advise bin* to secure liis own position. Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
however, though aged, was yet vigorous in body and mind, and 
when written remonstrances had ceased to have effect, repaired to 
the Deccan. He arrived in 1741, and received his sons sub- 
mission, to all appearances sincerely given ; but the stern 
character of the old statesman induced his son to keep apart from 
him, and he was persuaded by Futteh Yab Khan, one of his 
companions, to resort to arms, in order to extort from his father 
what could not apparently be won by moderation. Having sur- 
prised the fort of Malkhair, Futteh Yab Khan was joined by 
Nasir Jung, and they proceeded to Aimmgabad, where Ni/.um- 
ool-Moolk, though in some degree taken at disadvantage, was yet 
able to oppose them. Narir Jung's troops were defeated on 
July 2d, 1742, and he himself taken prisoner, and the scene, as 
characteristic of the times, and the. persons engaged, is thus de- 
scribed by the Mahratta historian ‘ Finding his troops give way, 
Nasir Jung impetuously charged his father's standard, pushed 
onwards towards his elephant, and slew throe of his bravest 
attendants one after the other. The driver of his own elephant 
being- killed, Nasir Jung sprang into his place; when his brother- 
in-law, Mutnwussil Khan, approaching him, drew an arrow to the 
head, which must have transfixed him, had not his son, who sat 
on the same elephant, stayed his hand and saved his uncle's life. 
At that moment, Syed Lushkur Khan, an officer of experience, 
who knew Nasir Jung, and the pride as well as the generosity <4 
his disposition, pushed his elephant- close by the side of his, 
saluted him, and respectfully made room for him ; when, overcome 
by the act of courtesy, Nasir Jung took the place, and was thus 
carried prisoner into Aurungabad.’ Hut he was received affec- 
tionately bv his father, who, as a precautionary measure, kept 
him confined to the fort of Kundhar, near Boeder, for some time 
afterwards. Having restored tranquillity, Nizam-ool-Moolk pro- 
ceeded to Hyderabad, and thence to the Carnatic, the 
iiH iitf. in tiie affairs of which had become much disordered ; and iu 
-un.MK. August 174J Moorarv Kao, who had occupied the 
greater part of the territory on the part of the Mahraltas, was 
confirmed as chief of Gooty, and withdrew his troops from other 
districts. Anwur-ood-deen was" established as governor of the 
southern provinces at A reot, and Mozuffer Jung, Nizam-ool- 
Moolk’e grandson, was appointed to the charge of the northern 
Carnatic, with his head-quarters at Adony and Beejapoor. 

Freed from apprehension from Nizam-ool-Moolk, the Mahrattas 
Mahratta were soon ill active movement. Itughoojee Bhoslay 
movements, dispatched Blmskur Punt with 1*0,000 horse, in the 
close of 17 44, again to Bengal, where, soon after his arrival he was, 
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invited to an entertainment bv Aliverdy Khan, and, with a number 
of bis officers, basely and treacherously murdered; Mur(lerof 
one only, Rughoojee Gaik war, escaped ; who, assuming ni'^ur 
command, led the remainder of the army back to I >crar. 

Rughoojee himself, encouraged by the intelligence of a 
serious revolt against Aliverdy Khan, now invaded invade* 
Bengal, and demanded 30,000,000 rupees, or 3,000,000/. g 

sterling, as compensation for the murder of Bhaskur Punt, 
and as liis price for sparing the country; but when the rains 
had ceased, Aliverdy Khan resumed the offensive, 
defeated the Mahratta army, and obliged them to retire. i»y Aiiveniy 
While these transactions were in progress, the Pesh- ll,U1 ' 
wall visited Malwsh, and renewed his communications with the 
emperor; but was met with censure for not having interfered 
to check Rughoojee; and finding: nothing was to he gained f<>r 
the present, he returned to Sahara, and continued those le- 
ft irms in the civil administration of the country, which, most 
urgently needed, were the measures on which his best fame 
rests. 

A new danger was now threatening India from the west. 
After the death of Nadir Shull, the Afghan States D . ni uf , m 
had heel) united as a monarchy by Ahmed Khan, the Af«rii:m 
chief of the Abdallies, who,*ymng, ambitious, and fond 
of war, at once turned his attention to India as the best field for 
plunder and conquest. In 17-17 he advanced into the , C11 . 
Punjab, and laid it under contribution ; and, assisted Ainiaiiy 
by the Moghul viceroy in charge of the province, who iMto'rh^ 
had rebelled against the emperor, gained possession of 
Lahore and Mooltnn. In this emergency, the emperor 
despatched his eldest son, the Prince Ahmed, with all virlory * 
the troops that could be collected, about 12,000 men: and, un- 
able to oppose the Afghans in the field, he entrenched Tlie AflMi:n!S 
himself near Sirhiud. Here he was attacked bv the 
invadeis in March 1748, who, repulsed in several rvnai trooin. 
desperate attempts to storm the camp, were finallv defeated and 
pursued with heavy slaughter on their w'uy back to the n . in(h nf th0 
passes. The emperor, meanwhile, had been taken ^"Vi.Viiiea 
seriously ill, and expired at Delily about a mont^ after simh. 
the. victory of Sirhiud, that is, in April 1748. He had Htawm 
reigned twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by nu-mis. 
liis son Ahmed, under the title of Ahmed Shah. Taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion inseparable from the event, Ahmed Shah 
Abdallee had meanwhile returned, and exacted from the Moghul 
viceroy of the Punjab an engagement to pay him tribute for the 
future. Very shortly after the emperor’s death, that is, on June 

c o 
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great. Nizam-ool-.Moolk, Asof Jah, died at Jfenrhanpour, 
on his wav, as lie purposed, to Dehly, ha\iiii> attained 
the wonderful age of 104 years, lie had been nomi- 
nated to the olliee of vizier by the new emperor, but 
and his distance from feebly, induced him to decline t h* 
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BOOK V. 


CHAPTER T. 

THE PROGRESS ay the ENGLISH (continued from Chapter XIII . , 
Hook IV.) y 1018 to 1074. 

The permission to trade at Surat, given to Captain Best in 1018, 
was fallowed up hv the embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, 

* * *• ' Kth N'IShv of 

sent by Juntos 1. in 1(515 tothe Emperor Jehnngeer, by sn-Thoma* 
whom the first permission was extended to all India, m .’.k>iVu iC 
Not long before his arrival at Surat, another naval en- tuult * 
gagemont had occurred witlj the Portuguese, in which they had 
0 ('on defeated ; and they had declared war against the emperor, 
which rendered an alliance with t lie English of more account. 
While Sir Thomas was at the Moghul court, a new joint- N( v ^ ^ 

stock capital was subscribed for in England, the largest mn»sorii.e<i m 
which hod been collected. It amounted to 1, (>00,000/., E “ slalui * 
will) thirty-six ships. This armament, as well as the wealth of 
the company, excited much apprehension among the ^ 

Hutch, both in Holland and in the eastern settlements, r<>ns cf the 
and was productive of many jealousies and negotiations u 1 
between the governments. They were, however, smoothed over, 
and arrangements were made by which the English were to 
receive at Bantam a certain portion of the local produce of spices. 
The convention, however promising it might be in Europe, and 
upon paper, did not act well in practical application. On the 
contrary, matters grew worse, till tfieycame to a climax Fx(1( . ntion of 
at Amboyna, in 1028, when, on February 27, twelve English at 
Englishmen wore executed for an alleged conspiracy 1U,1)JU ' 1, 
to take possession of the castle. The indignation with which 
the news was received in England was immense ; but James I. 
did little to repair the mischief or obtain satisfaction, and the 
trade of the company with the eastern settlements Factory 
was much interrupted. In India, however, they were 
more successful. In 1028, a factory w as established at Madnu 

c c 2 
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Armegoor, about seventy miles nortli of Madras, but it wna not 
'well suited for trade, and Masulipatam was preferred, as more 
immediately adjacent to the seat of native manufacture. The 
establishment of Armegoor is, however, memorable as the first 
place fortified bv the English in India. 

Kin# Charles I. proved inimical to the affairs of the company. 

. He was not onlv indifferent to anv settlements with 

Opposition of ‘ * . . 

oiinricB i. m« tlie Dutch, but he questioned t he charter privileges of 
tit ioinp.ui}. company to rucli an extent, that they were com- 
pelled to bring their case under the immediate notice of Parlia- 
a ivatici nient. The accusations of the king: against the company 
were not, however, without foundation. It was noto- 
lious that their payment of their servants was insufficient ; 
and that the amount of illicit private trade, at which it was 
believed the company connived, was enormous: and it is question- 
able whether the permission to increase the amount of tonnage 
granted for lawful private trade, was not in effect a direct increase 
of the evil. Nor were other elements of loss without effect. The 
Tiie rom- Dutch had entered into a spirited competition at Surat, 
u l! a ivr»!a J,IK 1 they had nearly extinguished the eastern trade 
0 f the English. In 1<>‘>L\ liowever, tiie company ob- 
tained important privileges from the King of Persia, Shah Nofy, 
Treaty with h ,r trade at Gambroon in' the Persian Gulf, and the 
onU'oiuiaii. factory at Masulipatam was re-established under a 
treaty with the King of Goleondah. In 1(>-‘U, the Emperor 
T ^ Shall Jehan granted a firman, by which the trade of 

Ben Kill the whole of Bengal was opened to the English, and a 
( i < lnu ' factory was founded at Piply, near the mouth of the 
Hooghlv. Under these successes, the factory at Ihmtam was once 
more established as a presidency. Charles I. had, however, by no 
means forgiven the company lor its attempt at independence of 
royal control; and in 1(>*‘U, just as the, Portuguese and the Dutch 
had come to terms, he granted a new charter to a new 
piny ohuiins company. Many charges were brought against the 
from ntr old; the most material of which perhaps, was, that in 
omriesi. a ]j their trade they had never established permanent 
stations or forts, and could not be depended upon for augmenting 
the glory of the kingdom, or extending its trade. This shallow 
accusation provef, however, sufficiently transparent ; the truth was, 
that the king, in the midst of iiis difficulties, needed money ; that 
a new company was willing to supply it ; and that he had ob- 
tained funds from Sir Thomas Courten, the projector of the new 
association. No time was lost by the new company, and before 
the factory of Surat could be informed of the transaction that had 
taken place in England, they found their rivals at their doors. 
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In 1G.S7, before Shah Jehiin had returned to Dehly, one of the 
princesses was severely burned, by an accident, and her Mr. suw-u 
life being despaired of, an English physician was sent 
for from Surat, and Mr. Gabriel Houghton, the surgeon Vor'tiu^V^m- 
of an Indiaman, was despatched to the emperor’s camp. I” 111 *’* trildrt - 
1 lis cure of the princess was successful, and he was desired to 
name his reward; when, in a noble and disinterested spirit, 
he would accept nothing for himself, but asked for extended 
privileges of trade in Bengal for his countrymen ; and having 
obtained them, was sent across India, at the emperor’s charge, 
to carry them out. While engaged there, lie visited Eaj Mahal, 
where the emperor's son, Prince tthujah, had established his 
court ; and was fortunate enough to render a second „ 

r , . Factories fit 

medical service of high value, and obtained permission iviias.-rv and 
to establish English factories at Halasore and Ilooghlv. 

Though the rival companies continued to struggle from 16do tu 
KUO, the establishment of the elder company in Bengal gave it 
considerable advantage, and in the latter year a new Factory at 
factory was established at Chenna-Putnum (the little M,idnis - 
city) in Madras, under permission of the Rajah, or Naik, of Chun* 
dorgiri, the descendant of the Hindoo sovereigns of Beejanugger, 
who constructed a fort for the protection of the English traders, 
which mounted twelve gufls, and was named by them Fort St. 
George. 

Though the first success of the new, or Courten company, had 
been brilliant, it was not continued. Its proceedings became 
more desultory than the old, and the establishment of The rival 
a mint, and use of a debased, or counterfeit coinage, pl-tVrioil c s 
gave it an evil reputation. The civil war in England, 
however, affected the prosperity of both companies, and both 
petitioned Parliament — the old for the abolition of the new ; 
the new for free trade; but tiie decision of the House was very 
vague, and by a resolution of January IGoO. one company only 
was to carry on the trade, though any means for the amalgama- 
tion of the Courten company does not appear to have been 
suggested. In the same year the company renewed Warwfth 
their complaint against the Dtittdi ; but war was on 11,0 Du,cl1 - 
the point of breaking out, and its actual occurrence caused nil 
settlement to be postponed. During its continuance, however, 
the Dutch obtained some important advantages over the company 
in India. Three ships were captured at Gambroon, in the 
Persian Gulf, and the trad) at Surat was seriously checked; but 
no further mischief seems t<» have been doim, and after Arbltratt m 
the conclusion of peace in l(>/>4, the long-pending ot 
claims of the company were submitted, with those of cwltorif * 
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the Dutch, to the arbitration of the Swiss cantons. The company 
had claimed 2,000,000/., but the final award in their favour 
only amounted to 88,000/. A very keen struggle now ensued 
between the rival traders, which lasted several years ; but being 
finally considered in council, it was determined that 
the company and the A Merchant Ad venturers 9 should 
form one joint-stock company. This decision was 
ratified by Cromwell, and a charter issued, which, 
however, has never been discovered. It was probably evident, 
at last, that a friendly settlement of mutual differences would 
1 m» most beneficial to all parties, and no difficulty seems to have 
attended the adjustment of accounts. Surat was maintained as 
a presidency, with control over the Persian Gulf and the facto- 
ries on the western coast of India. Madras, or Fort St. George, 
became also a presidency, with authority over the factories at 
lloogldy, Patna, Pnsdmhazar, and Halasore. 

Cromwell died in 1(*>5S, and on the restoration of Charles II. 
cinrter n f company's affairs were improved. In 1 (HU they 

rnaricsii. obtained a new charter, which, in addition to trading 

CXK'IMiM fllG ... .. . J . . ... , ' * 

(MiMpmiy’s privileges, conferred uj>on them important political and 
‘ ' judicial authority, with power to appoint governors; 

and for them to exercise British laws within their jurisdiction. 
They were also empowered to make war with any power not 
Ghiistian; to make reprisals for losses; to build fortifications, and 
the like; while suppression of the trade of unauthorised persons, 
or interlopers, was also committed to them. Under these 
arrangements, the power of the company became more respected 
in India; and their local position, especially at Surat, considerably 
improved. A slight cheek, owing 1 to the indiscretion of an 
agent in Bengal, hindered affairs there lbr a brief period, but, was 
(VsRii.n of soon adjusted. By the. marriage of Charles II. with 
Horn Nay. the Infanta of Portugal, in June J (>(»1 , the island of 

Bombay was ceded to the English crown, and an expedition 
under the Karl of Marlborough was sent, in March to take 

possession of it. This was unsuccessful, inasmuch as an excess 
of demand of territory was made, over that named in the cession ; 
and while the earl returned fo England, the troops, under Sir 
Abraham Shipman, were encamped on the island of Anjeddva, 
the climate of Which proved fatal to many soldiers and to their 
n.mbHy commanders ; but Bombay was eventually taken posses- 
;;; , ;|f rrc< J sion of in LMU, and transferred to the East India 
company. Company in K5G8, with all the powers of local govern- 
ment. The fortifications were then enlarged and strengthened, 
and the population soon rapidly increased ; the admirable situa- 
tion of the fort and harbour, and the strength of the place. 
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attracting persons of all nations, European and Asiatic. The 
transactions uf the period, however, are singularly deficient in 
incidents of history; and although the French, as well as the 
Dutch, the Portuguese, and the Danes, held factories in India 
as well as the English, it does not appear that local rivalry led 
to any had consequences. 

In P>t54, wht»ii Sivajee attacked the city of Surat, the English 

not only defended their own premises, but protected the property 

of their neighbours, and set Sivajee at defiance : and 
. h ’ , - , , i , . Gallant 

the emperor was so struck witii the valour displayed, dyrmre of 

that he remitted, by a special order, one per cent, of ‘ 
the duties levied at the port, with exemption from transit duties. 
In 1(570, when Sivajee renewed his predatory expe- 
dition against Surat, he did not molest the English; tiie 

hut, on the contrary, sought to conciliate them. In the ulJl ' h ‘ 
outset of his career, he had plundered the factory of Kajapoor, 
in the Koncan, and committed other acts of oppression against 
the English ; hut he now respected them, and in 1(574, on the 
occasion of his second and more formal enthronement, invited 
the presence of an English ambassador. Mr. Oxonden was des- 
patched for the purpose, with whom lie made a treaty by 
which the amount of loss was compensated, and other privilege* 
granted. • 

In 1(57-% a powerful Dutch fleet of twenty-two ships made its 
appearance on the western coast of India, and seriously Tnc tmin-ii 
threatened Domhay ; but President A ungier, aided by ,k ‘ L ‘ l lu 
a squadron of French ships, made so strong a show of defence, 
that the attempt to attack tiie place was abandoned; the Dutch 
succeeded, however, in intercepting- the company's ships from 
Eengal, off Masulipatam, on August 2’2 of the same year, and 
a partial action ensued, in which one ship was sunk and two 
captured ; the rest escaped to Madras, where they found pro- 
tection. The peace of 1(574 afterwards prevented further moles- 
tation, and the trade of the East India Company became 
extended to China about the same period. 


CHAPTER II. 

thk progress op THE ENGLISH ( continued ), 1G74 TO 1708. 

Tiie struggles between Sivajee and the Seeders of Jinjeera created 
considerable uneasiness in llombay in 1(574. The , 

* , Neutrality In 

ha room was the scene of several engagements by sea, Muitnuu 
and the neighbourhood of Sulsette by land. Ill this * RIIL 
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contest, the English interfered on one occasion only, when the 
Mahratta tleet was dislodged from their position near the island 
of Ixenery, at the entrance to Bombay harbour ; in other respects, 
a perfect neutrality was observed. Bombay was now much 
strengthened by fortifications, on which 100 pieces of cannon 
were mounted, and a respectable garrison of European soldiers 
was maintained; but tlu*v were difficult to manage in 

Mutiny of . • ... . , ' . 

Homimy the absence of regular military law, and a mutiny 

grtrriiM)!!. occurred in 1074, which was only repressed by the 

firmness of the president, M. Atmgier, who, blamed by some 
authorities for an undue exercise of power in the execution of 
one of the soldiers condemned to death, vet appears 

Separation of , . , , , . , . 

civil < ifTtrersn justified by the necessity or the case, and the lmpor- 
iiuoii.ihMS. taU( . e 0 f en forcing military discipline. In 107(1, the 
company separated their oflicers into four classes. The junior 
c lass were k writers,’ who received 10/. sterling after the third 
vear of their employment, and rose, after further periods of service, 
to be factors, junior merchants, and senior merchant*; and tin se 
designations continued to the last. The retrenchments ordered 
i >Hi!u«‘r of at Bombay between the years 1070 and 1084, proved a 
source of much disquiet and danger; and it is difficult 
t vpi-miiture. to understand upon what ground of policy they could 
have been persevered in. By them tip? garrison was reduced to 
an entirely inadequate number; the pay was insufficient, and 
the armaments and fortifications were still incomplete. Sivajee 
was dead, hut his son, Sumbhajee, was aggressive, and engaged 
in war with the Moghuls. Bombay was then perpetually 
impriKon threatened by both parties, and must have fallen bad 
c ent of the any real attack been made on it. In I0o‘», Captain 

(z 'Vt-rnor by *. . . . , , . , . * 

captain Iveigwin, the commandant of the garrison, winch con- 
ugwin, gisted of only 150 European and li(X) native soldiers, 
imprisoned Mr. John Child, the governor, and proclaimed the 
authority of the crown. He afterwards obtained some important 
privileges from Sumbhajee, and his energetic conduct and 
vhn snr- character prevented any further encroachment by the 
Admiral 10 contending powers; but his proceedings were the 
Uniutiiuia. cause of much disagreement in England, where party 
spirit ran high, and he was saved’, perhaps by liis surrender of the 
island to Sir Thomas Grantham, on November 10, 1084, on con- 
dition of a free pardon. 

At this juncture, Sir Josiah Child was the head of the com- 
pany in England, and became the author and director 

SirJusiah * J , . 7 . . , ^ 

rinid’a of a new policy. Ihe presidency of Surat, a defence- 

1 1 less position, was removed to Bombay; his brother, 

Mr., now Sir John Child, was appointed to the chief command 


Sir Josiah 

Child’* 

policy. 
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by land and sea in India ; and measures of retaliation were to be 
carried out against native powers who interfered with, or other- 
wise oppressed, the existing trade. Hitherto, the transactions of 
the company in India lmd been uniformly conciliatory, if not 
unduly submissive. Exactions of any and every description had 
been patiently endured from the native powers, and though a 
reraliative policy might easily merge into one of aggression, such 

consequences do not seem to have been apprehended. m 

, r , r . Transmission 

1 he company s new expedition consisted ot ten ships, of forces t* 

4- r 4 i * * ... • India. 

mounting from twelve to seventy guns; with six 
companies of soldiers, and one company of regular infantry, 
altogether about 1,000 Kmopeans: and the point selected for the 
first operations was Bengal. Chittagong was to be taken posses- 
sion of, and hostilities commenced airainst the imperial „ 

.... Captain 

governor of Bengal. In October IfWO, Captain Xicliol- 
son, with part of the fleet, had reached the llooghly, 1 ’ rouu,l,,g< * 
xvhen tlie town of Jlooghly was cannonaded and partly burnt. 
The Moghul viceroy, a timid character, struck with amazement 
at t. hetid proceedings, would have made peace; but the exor- 
bitancy of the British demands rendered this impossible. The 
company’s agent in Bengal, Mr. Job Oharnock, also repulsed 
the \ieeroy’s attack upon the English factory, and retaliated with 
considerable advantage. • 

In Western India, appearances had been kept up with the 
Moghul viceroy of Surat, until the result of the rttack Transaction* 
in Bengal should be known ; and on receiving intelli- n,,u n ‘ ; sUn ‘ 
genre of the successes, Sir John Child threw oft* the 0,1 

mask. Being disappointed in his endeavour to bring 
oil’ the agents at Surat, and the property in the factory, lie seized 
a fleet of Moghul vessels in Bombay harbour, and forwarded to 
Surat demands upon various counts of exactions. Bv vessels sent 
from Bombay, several ‘interloper’ ships were captured, as well 
as the emperor's own vessels, conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and 
therefore accounted holy. It is strange now to contemplate these 
proceedings, and the feeble irritation of a vast power, on whose 
forbearance the very existence of the company depended. They 
were not the avowed acts of the # compnny, or those of the English 
Government. The war was actually on the part of the Childs, 
and professed to be undertaken by the younger, on his own r e- 
eponsihilitv. Had it succeeded, Sir Josiah Child, and even the 
government of England, might have acknowledged it ; and on 
receipt of the first news of success, a thousand guineas was voted 
1o Sir John Child, But the project did not succeed. 

The Emperor Aurungzebe was enraged at the seizure Aurunszfi* 
of his pilgrim ships ; and, in connection with the other rt;UilaUj *- 
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proceedings of the English, ordered them to be expelled frnm 
, India. Attacks upon their factories followed. Mr. 

Mr. Charnock r . *11 

retreats to Charnock was- forced to retire to an island named 
Ijellee, at the mouth of the Ilooghly, where many 
gentlemen and soldiers perished from the insalubrity of the 
climate. Masulipatam and Yizagnpatam were taken 
factories with some loss. Tlie factory at Surat was seized, and 
captured. |] )e (roods and stores sold ; and the Seedee of Jiujeera, 
directed by the emperor to attack Bombay, had occupied a portion 
of the island, to the great annoyance and loss of the garrison. 
After Mr. Charnock 'a retreat to Ijellee, the Moghul \iceroy in 
Bengal had opened negotiations with him and induced him to 
return to Ohutanuttee, where a treaty was in progress ; but on the 
arrival of Captain lleath from England with orders to persevere 
in the war, communication with the viceroy was suspended ; all 
the oflicers of the Bengal factories were embarked on board Ids 
arum'll in ships, and after cannonading Balasore, and reconnoitring 
hhimduufd Chittagong’, the fleet sailed for Madras. Thus, Bengal 

j.utfMsii. wih abandoned for the present, and the company’s 

stations virtually reduced to Madras and Bombay. 

in fine, it became evident that ihe foolish policy of war, which 
Tiir Knpiixh bad been so rashly commenced, could not be main* 
eue fur peace, Gained ; and tlie President ‘‘of Bombay, in a humble 
petition, sued for peace, despatching two envoys to the emperor’s 
( ^ camp at Beejapoor for the purpose. The submission of 
irriinujd by the English was gladly received by the emperor, and 
the inipi rur. ^ another firman or edict was issued, by \'hich, 
on payment of 150,000 rupees ( 15,000/.), and promises of good 
behaviour for the futme. the former privileges of trade with all 
Death of sir the factories were restored to them. The emperor d<-- 
johu child, numded the dismissal of Sir John Child, but he had 
died in Bombay while the negotiations were pending. 

The English company, at this period, were, however, by no 
other trader? the only traders from Europe. Tlie Portu- 

to India. gimse, notwithstanding their present obscurity, con- 
tinued their traffic from Goa and Bengal. In 1(501, the French 
bad established an East India company, and about 
Di'urii, and'* 1070, had formed a settlement at Chandernagore, on 
IJ "i.iihH the Hooghlv river. They wen; followed by the Dutch 

factories. ant | the panes, win* settled at Chinsura, near Clmuder- 

nagore : and on the eastern coast of India, the French had formed 
a powerful settlement at Pondicherry. These various trading 
interests no doubt interfered considerably with the company’s 
Trade ny monopoly; but they could 11 »t be resisted, and as their 
interlopers.* trade wa5 , with foreign countries, it did not ailed that 
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of the company with England. The presence of other Eng- 
lish traders, who were supported by parties in England, and who 
had paid heavily to the crown for their licenses, was productive 
of much more embarrassment. They were called 1 interlopers,’ and 
it was as much against their proceedings, as against the native 
authorities of the country, that the aggressions just T |„. var pi y 
detailed were directed. In 1008, they had applied for f,,r » cham-r. 
a charter, and had made offers of loans to the crown on moderate 
interest. In India their presence was in the last degree embarrass- 
ing; and on one occasion they seized, at Surat, the oflieers of the 
factory, and made them over to the Moghul governor, while they 

overbid and undersold the company in the chief markets. 

. . 1 , Son! oil Cant 

A new element ol discord, too, appeared m the Scotch in.iu (\-.m- 

East India Company, which had been embodied in 
1017 by King James I., and now issued its licenses for free trade. 
The result, as might have been foreseen, was great f 
o\ er-trading between the rivals; the English markets rri.ii-wim 
were glutted with Indian produce; calicoes, chintzes 
and silks, and the English manufacturers, feeling the effects of the 
excessive importation of these goods, petitioned for their prohibi- 
tion, and obtained some relief in enhanced duties. All , 
these eircu instances caused alarm, both to the m- mmmm .*r ti.c 
terlopers and to the company; and in 1702 brought iillnVi ‘coin- 1 
about the eventual amalgamation of all traders to India, l ’ ai,y * 
under the appellation of the United East India Company, which 
was established under Queen Anne’s charter. 

I5v the inventory of the company's possessions at that period, 

the various localities in India are more clearly detailed Kll „ nirrn ti..n 

than elsewhere*, and mav be enumerated as follows: " f lh y 

* . , jmn> V l'os- 

ln Western India, the factories of Surat, Laroche, scions. 
Ahmedabad an<l Swallv, with Ponibay and its dependencies — 
Anjengo, Uarwar, Tellicherrv and Calicut. In Persia, factories 
at Ispahan, Shiraz, and (iamhroon. On the Coromandel coast, 
Eort St. George or Madras, Fort St. David, with three square 
mines of territory, and the factories of Cuddalore, Masulipatam, 
1‘orto Novo, Madapolhim, and Vizagapatam. In Hengal, Fort 
William, and Cliutanuttee or Calcutta, and its territory ; with 
factories at Patna, Maldah, l>acca, Palasore, Paj Mahal, and 
Cossimlmzar. Six years was allowed for ntutual ar- (;o(1ilN 
rangements, and the final adjustment of the financial award, 
n Hairs of both societies was made under an award by Earl 
Godolphin, dated September 2D, 1708. The previous 
proceedings had at least checked local irregularities, roam,?* ,,bh 
and the amalgamation of interests and capital no doubt tlw* 4 
strengthened the English connection with India id a urrnn « e '®«®^ 
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very remarkable degree, at a period when continued rivalry and 
dissension would have been attended with most disastrous results. 
Aurungzebe was dead, and his empire was about to experience the 
convulsions of a great, but expiring dynasty. 

It will be evident that the position of the English had now 
Details ( t materially increased in local us well as general power. 
fiH-torU;«. j n Western India, Bombay formed an impregnable posi- 
tion, highly favourable to trade ; and the older factories subordinate 
to it were nourishing. On the Coromandel coast, Madras had 
grown to be a large city with a strong fort ; and Negapatam, or 
Nag Putt nil, with three square miles of territory, had been pur- 
chased from Kajuh Ham, regent of the Mahrattas, and Fort St. 
David built on it; while the older settlements at Yizagapatam 
and Masulipatam, which had prospered under the protection <>f 
the kings of Oolcondah, were now secured by grants from the 
imperial government. In Bengal, after the peace with Aurwng- 
CMiruffa zebe of KUK), Mr. .Job Charnock had returned from 
.^rMj.iihhra Madras, and established the English factory at ('Imta- 
ciiariiock. nuttee, on the left bank of the llooghly, which, with 
several adjacent, villages, lie was allowed to purchase. In 
Rahim Khan, the last of the once powerful Afghan chiefs of 
Bengal, rebelled, and for a time set the viceroy at defiance. The 
unprotected European setHenfents could not he assisted, 

Fortifies* 1 1 

tioisof and were told to make provi.-i»m for their own sa'ety; 
fi.rt'i'riril'in and th us the jealousy which lmd hitherto existed against 
c.rnKH 1 . a ]i defences was relaxed. The French, the Dutch, and 
the Danes fortified their respective factories, and after the defeat of 
F<.rt wini,- tm Rahim Khan by a Moghul army under the Prince 
Azim, and his death in the action, the English were 
permitted to complete the fortifications of their settlement, now 
called Calcutta, by the erection of Fort William, named after the 
reigning king of England . 1 


CHAPTER I IT. 

THE PROGRESS OF TIIE ENGLISH (continued), 1708 TO 1740 . 

* 

The events connected with the decline of the Moghul empire 
had little effect upon the English, and their prosperity as traders 
continued unimpaired. Bombay was affected for a while by the 
piracies of Kanliojee Angria, a Mahratta chief, who, possessed 

1 Note . — The student is referred to fl rant’s ‘History of the Fast India 
Company,’ linnets Mnmils,’ Mill’s ‘History of India/ < hum's ‘ Historical 
Fragments/ Anderson's ‘Origin of Commerce/ Stewarts ‘ History of Bengal ’ 
Beveridge’s ‘ History of India,’ lor details of the events of the period embraced 
in this chapter. — JJ. T. 
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of strong fortresses upon the coast, claimed tribute by sea, as 
his fellow-chieftains exacted it by land. He respected „ 

* t Pil'ttf If'P of 

ao flag or nation, and defied alike the English and the K>mh< i joe 
Portuguese. In 1722, an expedition against his fort A,,gria ’ 
of Colaba was undertaken by the authorities of Goa and Bombay 
in concert; on which occasion Commodore Matthews commanded 
three vessels; but the attack failed, and was not renewed, and the 
Malimtta piracies continued. In 1727, a fine English ship, laden 
with a valuable cargo, was cut off by Angria, and his 1>( .. lthnf 
death, which occurred in 172*, was esteemed a relief, Allurl:L 
especially as his sons contested his possessions. In addition to 
the wars occasioned by their differences, the Seedee of Jinjeera 
was in perpetual strife with the Peshwah, and t he neighbourhood 
of the Bombay harbour became- the scene of frequent contentions. 
The authorities of Bombay, however, wisely preserved their 
neutrality, and the settlement flourished almost beyond expecta- 
tion. In 172,7, the Portuguese formally espoused the \ Vlir u-tw.rn 
cause of Sumhhnjee Angria, against his brother Manajec, L-Vtc-w* ar”i 
who was supported by the Peshwah, and this led to MHiimtas. 
a war between them and the Peshwah, and to an attack bv his 
forces upon the island of Salsette, contiguous to Bombay, which 
the Portuguese still retained. On that occasion, the Fort of 
Taniiah was captured by the Mahrattas, and the war continued 
during the ensuing year and 172,1), under the direction of Chimna- 
jee Appa, the Push wall’s brother, who carried on his operations 
with much skill and vigour. The Portuguese were expelled from 
Salsette, and on May 10, 1729, the fort of Bassein „ 

7 * 1 pfifliml n 

capitulated to the Mahrattas, after a dose siege which t.-aVn >»y 
lmd lasted from February 17. The siege and defence Ll,e Mah,attl8 
of this important place were alike creditable to the bravery of both 
parties. The loss of the Portuguese in killed and wounded was 
admitted to be 800 men, while that of the besiegers was acknow- 
ledged to be upwards of o.OOO. During the war, the Portuguese 
accused the English of assisting the Mahrattas; and there is no 
doubt that some shells and shot had been sold to them. In other 
respects, they maintained a strict neutrality : though the fact of 
a new commercial treaty having been executed with Chimnajee 
Appa after the siege of Bassein was concluded, that is, in July 
172,9, has at best a suspicious appearance. • 

In Bengal, the settlement at Calcutta also continued to prosper, 
in spite of the convulsions of the province. Vnder the vn^rity ot 
government of the celebrated viceroy, Moorsbid Kooly 
Khan, the country had attained a high degree of prosperity; and 
upwards of a million sterling, after paying the cost of troops and 
management, were annually remitted to Delily. Moorsbid Koo f y 
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died in the }ear 1725, and liis son-in-law, Shnjah-oc 3-deon, was 
nominated in his stead — -but to Bengal and Orissa only, Beliar being 
separated from the viceroyalty. During his administration, the 
settlement of the Ostend India Company at Bunkipoor — against 
which the English and Dutch had protested — was attacked by a 
o«re»i(] East force sent by the viceroy under the orders of the emperor, 
pally Vx- 1 ' 1 " aI1( t the company’s representatives obliged to withdraw 
rent'd. permanently from Bengal. On the death of Sliujah- 
ood-deen, who had governed Bengal with considerable ability for 
fourteen years, he was succeeded by his son, Serefraz Khan ; but 
AHvordy hi 8 government was weak and of short duration. Ali- 
Khmi be- verdy Khan, an Afghan officer, commander of his 
virer'ny of father’s troops, intrigued against him at Delily, outbid 
Beutaii. ]jj m with the emperor, ami finally secured a patent of 
appointment for himself. Under these circumstances, both parties 
serernr resorted to war, a d in an action which ensued in the 
KSdluid month of May 1740, Serefraz Khan was totally defeated 
and killed. Two days afterwards the conqueror entered 
Moorshidabad in triumph, and took possession of the government 
without further opposition. lie sequestered the pro- 
contiHnited. pert v of the ex-viceroy’s family, and, as was the custom 
of the period, remitted it to Delily ; and 1,000,000/. sterling in 
coin, and nearly that amount in jewels' and other valuables, is 
evidence of the wealth which in those days was derivable from 
such an of lice as an imperial viceroyalty. 

Aliverdy's reign, for it can be called little else, was a vigorous 
v , one. He drove out of his territory nil partizans of 

Aiivmiy Serefraz Khan's party, and it has already been related 

KiiUJ * how he dealt with the first Mahratta invasion ; hut 

their hold on Bengal was not a light one, and was materially 
assisted by the rebellion of Moostufa Khan and the Afghan troops 
in 1745, which they assisted. The defeat and death of Moostufa 
Khan for a time delayed their progress; but they re turn (d year 
after year, and caused so much distress throughout 
d< mamis Bengal, that Aliverdy Khan was eventually obliged, in 
ajmitud. ]7ol, to admit their demands — to cede to Rughoojee 
Bhoslay the province of Orissa, and to agree to pay thirteen lacs 
— 130,000/. — personally as the clioutli of Bengal. The English at 
Calcutta were perfectly neutral in all these contests — indeed, could 
barely defend themselves : and, often threatened by the 
ditch oV Mahrattas, threw up around their settlement a ditch 

Calcutta. an( j rampart which, known under the appellation of 

the i Mahratta ditch,’ served for many years afterwards as the 
municipal boundary. The trade of the settlement seems to have 
been satisfactorily progressive, and the factories and other agencie* 
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throughout the province were unmolested ; hut no particular re- 
cords of the period appear in any history, and it may be inferred 
that no events of any remarkable moment occurred. 

In Madras, however, it was very different. In the year 1744, 
war was declared mutually between the English and ,, v(MltSRt 

French, which was destined to affect the Carnatic in m finis. 

. , Wiir betwr-en 

a greater degree than might at first view he deemed (>»• kumMmIi 
pos>ihle It is, however, necessary to take a brief 1,11,1 
retrospective view of Carnatic affairs, in order to understand the 
condition in which they stood at the period alluded to. The 
campaigns of Zoolficar Khan in the Carnatic, during Administra- 
tin' reign of Aunmgzebe, have been already detailed. aJioiiitfar 
He was succeeded, on his transfer to Dehlv and the 
northern provinces, by Ihiood Khan Punnee, who made personal 
friends of the English at Madras, and sometimes visited them, and 
joined the deep carousals which were features of the period. lie 
was removed, as had already been related, to ( J u/.erat, and killed 
in the action with Jluosein Ally mar Boorhnnpoor, S<1 Ult0olla 
in 1715. On leaving the ( 'arnatic, he had appointed :i<;b as 
Snadut Oolln as his deputy, who g-overned the pro- 
vinces from 1710, to his death in 17G2, with much moderation 
and ability. On his demise, his nephew, I lost Ally Khan, assumed 
the government, as it we if.* independently ; for it does ^ 

r , ’ g . • ... I><wt Ally 

not appear that tin* emperor, the nominal, or A mini- Kimn 
ool-M nolle, the real superior, were consulted at all. 

The latter, however, was too deeply engaged in the political events 
of I )» lily and the Mahrattas, to niter the succession, and L(iral( . 0 „. 
had In* been even disposed to interfere, it would have 
given rise to a remarkable contest. Host Ally had one son, Sufdur 
Ally, and had married two daughters, one to Moortuzi Ally 
Khan, the other to Churnla Sahib ; and a struggle ensued for the 
government. While this was in progress, the Maluattas under 
JhighiMijee. Bhd.day invaded the Carnatic, and in an action with 
them, Dost Ally was slain. Sufdur Ally now made terms with 
Kuglnc jre, and, on condition of the payment of 1,000, (XX)/. 
sterling, was recognised as Nnwrib of t he Carnatic. 

Hut meanwhile, Chanda Sahib, on pretext of assisting the 
widowed ltanee, had obtained, by treachery, possession of Tri- 
chinopolv ; and Sufdur Ally was too weak to attack him. IiUgh- 
ooj ee, therefore, returned to the Carnatic after his visit to 
Sattara in 1741, and renewed the siege, when Chunda Sahib was 
obliged to capitulate, and, as a measure of safety, waa 

. . 1 ... . . , Trlehlnopoly 

sent to Sattara. During these transactions, however, mpiuiintea to 
he had placed bis wife and family in the French Uughooiet '- 
settlement of Pondicherry, under the charge of Monsieur Dupleix, 
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the governor; and this act led subsequently to many strange 
and important events. In a year after his assumption of the 
Rufdnr Ally government, Sufdur Ally was assassinated byMoortuza 
aswiBBiuaivd. w } 10 was proclaimed Nawab ; but tlie family of 

Sufdur Ally had obtained protection in the English factory of 
Madras, and his son, a minor, was also proclaimed as successor 
to his father. To put an end to these convulsions, Nizam-ool- 
Nizam-ooi- Moolk, ns has been already related, marched from 
aiamint* Hyderabad in 174.4, at the head of an overwhelming 
nltht^ S,hib f* * rce, and, setting aside the claims of Cbunda Sahib, 
(’.•iru.'iiic. and Moortuza Ally, appointed Anwur-ood-deen, or 
Anwur Sahib, to the government of the province during the 
minority of the son of Sufdur Ally. The young Nawab was, how- 
ever, assassinated a lew years later, and Anwur-ood-deen became 
Nawab, or Nabob, of the Carnatic, and was thus the founder of 
the family which still exists. The foregoing sketch has been 
introduced in order to explain the relations which existed 
between Anwur-ood-deen and Cbunda Sahib. The former had 
attached himself to the English, the hitter to the French ; and at 
this juncture the war between the English and Trench com- 
menced. 

He fore the declaration of war — indeed, as early as 1741 — the 
Labour- French ministry sent an a/mament to India under 
dei'iSrhed Eabourdonnais, who, already distinguished by his 

India. talents, and by his successful government of Bour- 
bon and the Mauritius, was also intimately acquainted with 
the politics and resources of India. He was to watch tlm pro- 
rrernntion gress of events in Europe, an<l be ready to act against 

Knvlilh the English in case war should be declared. 'These 

ministry. preparations were known to the English ministry, who, 

in order to check them, sent a squadron < f four ships to India 
under Commodore Barnet, which for some time cruised suocess- 
„ , fully in the Straits of Sumia, and after the declaration 

ymrtMit ufr ot war proceeded to the Coromandel coast. On .June 
Kig.iiAt.uu. 25 , 1740, they fell ill with the fleet of Labourdonnais, 
and an indecisive action ensued off Negapatam, which ended in 
the retirement of the English squadron to Ceylon, the reason 
ti»o E nglish assigned for the act being the unseawoi thy condition 

mnat. 0 f tbe «flagr«liip, a vessel carrying (54 guns. The 

retreat of the English fleet left the coast open to Labour- 
doimais. lie proceeded to Pondicherry, where he in vain en- 
Laimur- deftvoured to excite Dupleix to co-operation ; but 

DulScfx an<1 had other schemes of his own in view, and 

was not to be moved. Labourdonnais was, however, 
by no means without energy. lie knew how helpless and de- 
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fenceless Madras really was; lie had a fine force at his 
command, and, with nine sliipa and two mortar vessels, MM(lrilg 
anchored in the Madras roads on September 14. He 
immediately landed his troops, and commenced the Oonnais. 
siege of the fort with 300 European sailors and soldiers, 400 
Indians, and 400 Africans: and had as many in reserve, with 
ample stores, and ammunition for his pirns. Against these 
forces the Madras factory could oppose barely G00 Europeans; 
many of them, the merchants ami clerks of the factory, were 
non-combatants. In addition to the land attack, the fort was 
bombarded from the sea : and though the factory held out for 
some days in hope of a diversion by the English fleet, 
it surrendered on September lid, the Council promising lu'mirmo 
to pay a moderate ransom. This was subsequently lheFrench - 
fixed at 44 lacs — 440,000/. — irrespective of the merchandise, and 
after three months, the settlement was to be evacuated, and to 
remain unmolested during the war. 

To this convention Dupleix gave his unqualified opposition, and 
declined to become a party to it. The fort of Ma- DlipMr 
dras, he said, should have been razed to the ground, refuses* to 
and the English deported; and it was with dismay ° 

that the English found they were to remain at his hurrt ‘ nder 
mercy. Labourdonnais could not, or would not, stay in India; 
he sailed for the Mauritius, and on his arrival found T } 
lie had been superseded, and had no resource but to dmmaia* 
return home. The vessel in which lie sailed was bVllKl u5ul - 
captured, and he was taken to England, where he was honourably 
and hospitably received and entertained ; but on his Ho ,, 
arrival in France, he was imprisoned in the Pastille, iM 'rri»<>iied 
on March i , 1/48. Here lie remained more than two acquitted, 
years without a trial, and when it took place, was acquitted of all 
the charges made against him; but his sufferings had 
been great ; he was reduced to poverty, and died, so to ** uta *' 
speak, of a broken heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 

the progress of the engeisii (cmtimud'), 1743 to 1751 — 

THE WAR TN TIIK CARNATIC. 

On the departure of Labourdonnais, Madras remained in posses- 
sion of his troops, a member of the Council of Pondicherry being 
iu charge of the local adininisti ition. If the English, undor the 

D D 
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expectation of an attack from the French, had previously made 
an arrangement with the Nawab of the Carnatic to alibi'd them 
assistance, and had paid liberally for the services of his troops, 
intervention Madras might have been better defended ; but the 
N-iwlb of the <-'°uiicil was irresolute, entirely unaccustomed to war, 
Carnatic. and the opportunity passed by. The Nawab, however, 
irritated by an attack upon the settlement within his jurisdic- 
tion, and from which he had derived friendly assistance, now re- 
monstrated with Dupleix ; but being haughtily refused satisfaction 

, by him, attempted to enforce his demands, and sent his 

It is troops * ' ' 

■lefoatod t>t*- sou Mafooz Khan, at the head of 10,00!) men, to drive 
the French from Madras. lie attacked the place or. 
October ill, but was defeated iu a sally by the French troops, 
and took up a position at Maliapoorum, or St. Thome, about 
.uni nKfiin ?:t l ( >ur miles south of Madras, where lie hoped to cut 
Maliapoorum. otf succour from Pondicherry. Here lie was assailed iu 
front and rear, with great effect, by the French, and alter con- 
vioiat.ioii of siderable slaughter of his men, his army tied. Madra> 
I V<Vi / !!y being now secure, Dupleix deliberately violated tlm 
convention made by Lab<mi\loimais. (An October .‘10, 
summoned a meeting of the English, confiscated all their 
„ , , property, and offered them the alternative of remainin'' 

pnuiiriy as prisoners ot war on parole, or being sent to Pondi- 
cherry. Some escaped to Fort St. David: but the 
governor and most of the inhabitants were taken to Pondicherry, 
and publicly degraded by being marched through the streets. 

Dupleix’s next operation was an attack upon Fort St. David, 
Failure of a strong work fourteen miles south of Pondicherry, but 
Fort st! w ln this he was unsuccessful ; a portion of the attacking 
David. party was severely handled by a force sent for the 

relief of the place by the Nawab, under bis sons Mafooz lvlian 
and Mahomed Ally ; and a siege being impracticable, the troops, 
which had been commanded bv a Swiss officer, named Paradis, 
Dupleix retreated. Disappointed in this, and in a subsequent 
N!iwAh’H th0 attempt to surprise the place, Dupleix now com- 
territory. liieiiced reprisals against the Nawab’s territory about 
Madras, which excited so much alarm, that the Nawab, now 
W1 , believing, from Dupleix’s representations, that the 
dm . h the English had no real power, abandoned them, and sent 
his son Mafooz Khan to Pondicherry, where he was 
received with great pomp. The fort of St. David still, however, 
hold out, and had received a supply of money and a reinforce- 
Koust. meut of twenty men from Ceylon. On March 2, 1747, 

David re- , ,, f P J 

luvtdhy a another Trench force was seen approaching for a third 
XusifJuL time, and the garrison drew up to receive them. 
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While the parties were interchanging distant cannon-shots, 
some ships were descried nearing the coast, which proved 
to be the long-looked for English fleet. Fort St. David was 
immediately reinforced, and the fleet passed on to Madras, where 
a French ship of sixty guns lying there was destroyed; 
hut the approach of the monsoon rendered any opera- returns to 
tions against the place impossible, and the squadron 
returned to Ceylon. 

Before another season opened, Major Stringer Lawrence, a 
distinguished officer, arrived at Fort St. David as com- ^ rrivaluf 
niander of all the forces of the company in India, and Majnr 
some treacherous communications from natives were 
detected and punished, which events added to the security of the 
place. On June 7, the French fleet again attacked the settlement, 
but without effect. The enemy suffered heavy loss in an assault upon 
('uddalore, the native town, and letreyted precipitately; and on 
J lily 2‘d, a large fleet from England made its appearance, Arrival of 
and being joined by the squadron under Admiral Oriflin, K,, * lisl ‘ H,rt * 
amounted to thirty sail of ships. The land forces at Fort St. 
David now amounted to .‘1,700 Europeans, and about 2 500 na- 
tives. partly disciplined. 

With this force, the siege of Pondicherry was decided upon, and 
the Xawsib, emboldened bv the new exhibition of power 

l . , * . I, , r • Slow of 

and lesources, promised co-operation, nut the siege, I’.uuiu-iiorry 
from many causes — principally the unskilful direction fa,ls ‘ 
of the engineer officers — proved an utter failure. It had lasted 
fifty days, the monsoon was commencing, and upwards of 1,000 
Europeans had died from casualties and the effects of climate. It 
was therefore raised, and the troops returned to Fort St. David. 
Dupleix made tlio most of his success: writing to every native 
court in India, including that of the emperor, that the English 
were cowards, who, with overwhelming forces, had been un- 
able to recover their losses, or retrieve their honour. Another 
campaign would, there is little doubt, have had a far different 
termination. The English were all powerful at sea; succours 
to the French could not approach them, and Madras , Vaoe 
would have been recovered. Meanwhile peace had ailJ 

been concluded between the nations of Eurqpe, and FriU ‘ ce - 
Madras w;is given lip. 

It was now that the real ambition of Dupleix began to show 
itself. The war with the English had been con filled to fj 
purely local affairs ; but during its continuance he had sim* ot 
already witnessed the ease with which his handful of Uui ' ,eU * 
Europeans had overthrown a host of Moghul soldiers ; he 
had already made some progress in disciplining natives j and if 
V D 2 
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he cast his military means into any of the disputes between native 
authorities, there could be no question of success, and of the 
foundation of a military power in India, far transcending in 
national glory and advantage anything to be derived from trade. 
The same thoughts, at the same time, seem to have influenced the 
I’rnpoHHisof English, who, with a line force at their command, were 
Krmhojw; .»f lying inactive at Fort St. David. Smihoiee, a relative 
tin* English, of the Mahratta Rajah of Tan jure, made oilers, as a 
claimant to the throne — of which he had been dispossessed by 
an illegitimate brother — of immense sums and territorial cessions, 
if lie were assisted bv a force; and his oilers were ac- 

KxpHlifcion * . . . . 

of captain cepted. 1 he lirst expedition, under C aptain (dope, set 
’ 1 ' out in March 1741) ; but a furious storm, which over- 

took it in April, so completely disorganised the equipments, causing 
also the loss of a ship of sixty guns, that it was abandoned. It 
M „j 0r was renewed under Major Lawrence, who captured 
Dthieotta, an operation rendered memorable Lv the 
rt »’iti. conductor Clive, who had recently joined tlie armv, 

and whose brilliant, services will he hereafter detailed. Sanhojee 
gained a pension by the movement, and tlie further progress of 
the English was staved bv the cession of Ddvicotta bv 

Adjustment . T . . .. rn . * • 

of the the Rajah ot Ian) ore, with p small territory, and pay- 
incut of the expenses of the war. Thus concluded the 
first insignificant attempt, in India, of English interference in 
native affairs; but that of Dupleix was of a far dilfereut 
character. 

It will be remembered that Climida Sahib, on his surrender of 
the fort of Triehinopoly to the Malmittas in 1741, had been sent 
prisoner to Sattara, and that his wife and family had been com- 
mitted by him to the charge of Dupleix, who had afforded them 
a secure retreat in Pondicherry. Madame Dupleix, though of pure 
French parentage, had been born and educated in Pondicherry, and 
consequently spoke the vernacular languages as her mother-tongue. 
Madams She Hppears also to have been of an intriguing sequent 
MPwai 3 f° r ^ was she who managed the traitorous comv com- 
iutriKue. deuce with tlie native troops of the Engliio.Vq oif{ () j 
St. David, which was detected ahd punished. Madame rmiuuo) 
grew to be on tern* of intimacy with the wife of Cluinda Silii lVt) 
and readily listened to her schemes for obtaining her husband's 


liberty, to which want of money to bribe the court at Sattara 
seemed to be the only obstacle. Could he be released, there 
was no doubt, as he was a popular prince, and Anwur-ood- 
deen, the Nawab, was much the reverse, that tlie people 

would declare for him; and, supported by Dupleix’s arn/y 

now idle — would quickly give him the ascendant in tho 
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Carnatic. This was the opportunity for establishing the poli* 
tical influence of his nation, for which Dupleix had DuplelI 
long- thirsted, .and he eagerly embraced it. Seven lacs 
of rupees — 70,000/. — were advanced by Dupleix, mid t,on - 
remitted bv Chunda Sahib’s wife secretly to her husband, and he 
was at once set at liberty. 

Early in 1748 Chunda Sahib left Sattara, accompanied by a few 
tried friends, and being a well-known leader, was engaged by the 
Rajah of Chittledroog, then at war with Rednore. In ci, um i ;l sahib 
an action which ensued, however, he was taken prisoner rclcaf?e0 - 
and thus delayed ; but at this juncture Nizam-ool-Moolk died, and 
Anwur-ood-dcen, deprived of the aid of his master and 

. 7 ‘ , . . Nizam-o.il 

patron, might not la 1 aide to resist. Consequent on m.x.iws 
N i/.am-ool-Moolk's death, a contest now ensued he- cd 
tween his second son, Nasir Jung, and his nephew, MozullVr 
Jung, the son of Aizum-ool-Moolk’s daughter. Mo- cimmiA 
zulfer Jung was in no position to contest the Deccan, 
hut he was joined by (’huinla Sahib, who disclosed to 
him bis connection with the French; and at the head of a respect- 
able force they marched towards the Carnatic, beintr 

. • it _ ’ - A Fronrli 

joined by a rreiich detachment of 400 Europeans and u.-iuiirntni 
li,000 disciplined Sepoys, under M. d'Auteuil. Auwur- 
ood-deen prepared to imf*t tin* invasion with spirit, hilt it is 
somewhat unaccountable why he did not apply for Ainvur . ood . 
assistance from t lie English. It is probable, perhaps, 
that their ill-success in the Tanjore a Hair had caused l,ivas,(m * 
them to fall in his estimation as soldiers, or he may have de- 
pi crated any assistance from foieigners, which could only be 
obtained by great sacrifices. Re this as it may, he met the 
invaders at Ainboor, where he had posted his army, ( ^ 
mid was defeated and slain in the combat. His two feated ami 
sons, however, escaped. The war was, for the present, 
at mi end; the conquerors entered A rent with great pomp ; 
Moz idler Jung was proclaimed Soobnhdar of the Deccan, and 
Chunda Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic. Thence the The nine* at 
allies proceeded to Pondicherry, where Dupleix enter- • 

tuined his guests with regal magnii licence, and received from them 
a grant of eighty-one villages near the town. Dupleix 
now urged his allies to complete their conquest of the viiWei* to 
province; but Chunda Sahib turned into Tanjore, from lht * Fmu< '- 
t lie rajah of which he hoped to exact i heavy sum of money, if 
not to dispossess him of his kingdom. The rajah made little re- 
sistance, and engaged ultimately to pay seventy lacs of rupees 
— 700, 000/. — by instalments. While the allies were occupied 
in these inconsequent operations, thev received news from 
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England. 

Advnnee of 
N irf.il Jmitf. 


Dupleix tli at Nasir Jung had arrived from the Deccan with an 
rmmense army, and was already in possession of Arcot. There- 
upon they retired at once to Pondicherry. 

Meanwhile the Council of Madras had fallen into great per- 
jvrpioxity at plexifcy as to wluit course they should pursue. Was it 
Madras. preferable to remain neutral, or to tube a part in the 
war? This question was in some degree decided by the im- 
petuosity of Mahomed Ally, son of Anwur-ood-deen, who, after 
his father’s death, had tied to Trichinopoly, where the 
family and treasure were deposited, and urgently be- 
sought assistance ; 120 Europium soldiers were sent to 
him, but at the same time, bv a strange inconsistency, 
the fleet of Admiral Hoscawen was permitted to depart for 
The Council were, however, committed in their policy 
by the succour of Mahomed Ally; and as Nasir Jung, 
with liis huge army of .‘UK), 000 men, advanced upon 
Pondicherry, they sent to his camp 000 Europeans under Major 
Lawrence, and Mahomed Ally also joined it with 0,000 horse. 
On the other hand, Pupleix augmented his force, with his allies, 
to 2,000 Europeans ; hut some disagreement, the cause of which 
has never transpired, existed between the French officers and 
Dupleix ; they refused to tight, and with their men wero sent to 
Pondicherry. On this, Moz idler Jung surrendered himself to his 
uncle; but Chunda Sahib, fighting bravely, escaped. It might he 
supposed that the French combination was now broken up. Nasir 
Jung returned to Arcot, and Major Lawrence, unable to effect any 
object favourable to the English interests, returned to Madras. 

Dupleix, however, was as active in intrigue as ever, lie dis- 
nupiHx’s covered, through an agent, that there was great dis- 
ltitrifmi'A. content in the camp of Nasir Jung, and that the Pat tin 
chiefs ofKurnool, Cuddapa, and Havanoor, were in secret mutiny, 
in* at lark a Me 110W sent 011 expedition by sea to Masulipafam, 
Masuiipaiam. w hich was carried by assault. Mahomed Ally, with 
whom was an English detachment under Captain Cope, after some 
Thp KrtMirll desultory movements, refused to pay its expenses, and 
and it wa8 withdrawn to Madras; upon which the French, 

defeat Muho- __ # } ’ 

med Ally. j n company with Chunda Sahib, attacked ami routed 
him with great slaughter, and the reduction of Cinj» i e followed. 

Nasir Jung, now alarmed hv these active movements 
uetfotiut.es and successes, sought to treat with Dupleix ; but the 
with Dui'ietx. p renc | 1 were now again masters of the situation, and 
Dupleix’s demands rose in proportion. Mozuffer .Tung was to 
be set at liberty, Masulipatam and its dependencies 
His demands cef j e( j pY en( .] 1? and Chumhi Sabih invested 

as Nawab of the Carnatic. Nasir Jung would have resisted 
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those hard terms, and ordered his army to fight ; hut it was one 
tiling to order and another to execute. The army was well- 
nigh immovable, and Nasir Jung, having in vain tried r>u)iU , (A ,. 
to advance for the recovery of (finjee, was obliged to 
accept the demands, heavy as they were, and to draw 
up the treatv. J »ut there had been delay: and delay was in- 
tolerable to M Dupleix. He liad no assurance that the treaty 
would be executed, and he ordered an advance of his forces at 
(linjee to enforce it; they amounted only to 800 Europeans 
and 0,000 Sepoys, who marched from (iinjec on December 4, to 
the attack of an army believed to be upwards of ‘100, 000 strong, 
with 100 guns. When they neared the camp, which | M , p |,.j X 
extended for eighteen miles, they were led, by a guide 
from their confederates, to the division occupied by 
Nasir .lung, and attacked it at night. Early in the morning 
Nasir Jung mounted his elephant, to ascertain the progress of the 
light, and soon discovered he was betrayed. Upbraiding xasir Jun# 
the Nftwah of Kuniool with his treachery, lie was shot * llot - 
dead by that chieftain as he spoke, and the conflict was at an end. 

Mozufl’er Jung was at once proclaimed Soobahdar of the 
Deccan; and accompanied by M. de la Touche, the French 
commander, proceeded to Pondicherry, where M. Dupleix, 
more than ever triumphafit, and Uhunda Sahib, gave 
him a magnificent reception. While it lasted, indeed, KUTt '* s - 
the result of his policy was more magnificent than Dupleix, in his 
wildest dreams, had ever perhaps contemplated. He had T , appoint t*d 
not only created a Nawiib of the Darnatic, but a slluriu'ni oI 
Soobahdar of the Deccan. He was appointed governor 1,ldla - 
of all the Moghul territory south of the Krishna; Uhunda Sahib 
was to be subject to him; the coinage was to be struck at Pondi- 
cherry, and to the French nation was ceded Masulipatam and 
its dependencies, with other portions, yielding probably live lacs, 
or bO, 000/., per \ear. For his own share of Nasir Jung's treasure 
lie was to receive twenty lacs, or 200,000/., and the expenses of 
the war; and gratuities to theollicers were provided for on equally 
liberal terms. Hut these were not the only claims Dont , n lK f 
which Mozuft’er Jung had to satisfy. The three traitor tty e.tiau 
Nawabs made their own demands. Tint territories 
they had usurped were to be confirmed ; they were to be exempt 
from payment of tribute, ami half the treasury of Nasir Jung whs 
to he bestowed upon them. Mozufler Jung, as well he might be, 
was afraid of these turbulent feudatories, and would not 

M. Bums v 

trust himself with them without a French escort. M. ii< tiw.iK-ii 
Hussy, therefore, the ablest officer at Dnpleix’s dis- m uzuffer 
posal, was detached with him in command of 300 JU, ‘ K * 
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Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys, and Mozufler Jung- marched for 
Hyderabad on January 4, 1751. On entering the territory of the 
The NawAb Nawab of Kurnool, an ambuscade was discovered ; the 
kiiuMuzufrer ^ reri( ^ 1 troops attacked and carried the defile, but in 
Jung. pursuing the Put fins, tlie Nawiib of Kurnool, finding 

escape impossible, turned upon Mozufler Jung, whom Bussy had 

been unable to restrain, and slew him, himself being 
oijhuicd of immediately killed. Instant action was necessary : and 

i:,) ' 1 Bussy, without hesitation, sent for Sjihibut Jung, the 

third son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, and caused him, with the consent 
of the army, to be proclaimed Soolwilidav of the Deccan. By this 
measure, tranquillity was at once restored ; and it is impossible not 
to award to M. Bussy the highest meed of honour for his 
ready presence of mind, and great ability and vigour of conduct. 
He was not exacting in his demands on the new soobahdar. Ilo 

might have required and exacted many additional con-' 
M.tfuffcr r . . . 1 , , , 

.r.DK’H cessions to Jus nation, anu no opposition would ha\o 

jir-A"!- 11 s been made to them: but he was content with the con- 
tinued. lirmation of what had already been granted by Mo- 

zufler Jung, and with this even M. Dupleix was satisfied. 


Cl I APT KB V. 

f HE PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH AND WAR IN TflE CARNATIC 
( con cl nrfed ) , 1751 to 1754. 

A strange complication of affairs bad now ensued. The English 

and French in the Carnatic, though their nations were 

C<>mr>li ration ' . r , . 

.if Carnatic at peace, had taken up different sides of native politics : 

and the mil question at issue, the eventmil local supe- 
riority, was to be fought out under cover of them. After the 
departure of Mozufler .lung, the English would probably have 
acknowledged Cliunda Sahib as Nawab, if their ally, Mahomed 
Ally, were secured in Trichinopoly ; but to this Dupleix would by 
siwof no means consent : and Cliunda Sahib’s first act, after 
hv'niii’nda 17 taking possession of Arcot, in February 1751, was to 
B:iiiib. advance' to the siege of Trichinopoly with his own 

forces and 800 French auxiliaries. The former weak garrison of 
English soldiers sent to the aid of Mahomed Ally from Madras, has 
been already mentioned : and Lieutenant (Jive was now despatched 
with a further reinforcement; .but Mahomed Ally, perhaps dis- 
trustful of them, and under apprehension from the superior forces 
of his rival, called in the aid of the Mahratta chief, Moorarv Bao of 
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Cooly, Nunjeraj, the regent of Mysore, and the troops of Tanjore. 
Meanwhile Clive, whose daring spirit and military 
talent were becoming more and more developed, con- i*c(iiti<»n to 
ceived the hold design of seizing Arcot while the troops Arcot ’ 
of Cliunda Sahib were drawn off for the siege of Trichinopolv ; 
and, on his return to Fort St. David, laid his plan before Mr. 
Saunders, the governor of Madras, who at once appreciated the 
boldness and strategetic utility of the measure. 200 European 
soldiers, GOO Sepoys, and ten field-pieces, were all that could be 
spared ; and with these Clive marched directly upon 
Arcot, through a tremendous storm of wind and rain, intension of 
reached it on August ‘>1, and tooh possession of it, un- l,eclr *’ 
opposed by the garrison, who had fled. It was almost an open 
town ; but the fort was tenable, and by strengthening the defences, 
and scouring the country around for supplies, lie made the position 
very formidable. 

As he had supposed, his movement at once attracted the atten- 
tion of Cliunda Sahib, and a force was detached from Arrot 
Trichinopolv for the siege of Arcot. It is impossible ,wsu, s« d - 
to follow the details of this siege, which forms one of the noblest 
exploits of Clive's remarkable life; but for seven weeks, ciivov 
relief from Madras having failed to reach him, he defence, 
bravely withstood the efforts of 10,000 native troops and loO 
French. The fort was breached in several places; the scarcity 
was so great that the native troops drank the water in which rice 
was boiled, while they gave the lice to the Europeans; and the 
danger of capture seemed so imminent, that Clive despatched a 
messenger to Moorarv Ran, whose camp was about thirty miles 
distant, to come to his assistance. On November 14, however, the 
troops of Cliunda Sahib, under their commander Rajah 
Sahib, advanced to the storm. There were two prae- “"J™™ 
ticahle breaches, and the defenders were reduced to evacuate the 
eighty Europeans and 120 Sepoys: nevertheless the 
assailants wore beaten back with great loss, and during the night 
evacuated the town. In the evening a reinforcement, under 
(hap tain Kilpatrick, arrived from Madras, and any further attack 
by the enemy was impossible. •Clive now assumed the niV( , , llkt . a 
offensive, and was joined by about 000 Mahrajta horse, the fleld * 
his own force being 200 Europeans and 700 Sepoys. With this, 
however, he defeated a combined French and native army under 
Rajah Sahib, at Arnce, and following up his advantage, Hlgwu> 
gave them another severe defeat at Caverypauk, where rt ' 88e8 * 
lie captured twelve pieces of artillery. lie would now have ad- 
vanced to the relief of Trichinopoly, on which the strength of the 
French was concentrated ; but the arrival of Major Lawrence 
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from England placed him in a subordinate position. Never before, 
however, in India, had British troops fought as they had under 
Clive, and never had native Sepoys so bravely emulated them. 
They had beaten the French in every encounter, and had risen 
immensely in native estimation. 

The operations begun under Clive wore successfully continued 

i) t ^ under Lawrence, who advanced to the relief of Tricjii- 
nprmti'ons at nopoly, against which the French and Chunda Sahib 
iiu.iimoimij. e Heeled very little. Mahomed Ally’s allies from 
Mysore and Tanjore, with those of Moorary Ban, augmented his 
forces to an equality with those of Chunda Sahib, and in addition 
there were the English under Lawrence. After a series of opera- 
tions, which are interesting and well repay the perusal of tho 
The French student, 1 the French and Chunda Sahib were shut up 
in Kcrimrhrtm j n the fortified pagoda of Seringham on an island in 

Mtrremler to I r* 

L’lwivnce. the Cavery, opposite to Trichinopoly. J hue they were 
summoned to surrender at discretion, and M. Law, their eom- 
mandei, agreed to the terms offered. 000 Europeans with 0()0 
Sepoys laid down their arms, and became prisoners of war, and 
thirty pieces of cannon with a large quantity of military stores 
were taken possession of. Chunda Sahib had previously obtained 
permission to depart, and bad fallen into tin* hands of Monajee, 
the Tanjore general. His fate is thus related by Major Lawrence, 
ciiumi;i Sahib who states in his narrative that at a council on the 
Miciicadfii. subject, at which the native chieftains could not agree, 
i I proposed that we should have the charge of him, and keep him 
confined in one of our settlements ; this was by no means ap- 
proved, and we parted without coining to any resolution ; but 
some of Monajee’s people put an end to the dispute bv cutting otf 
his head, which was done on June .*}, 1752,’ and it may he added 
that Major Lawrence was in no position to prevent the act. The. 
Continual ion w,lr did not, lmwever, end with the death of Chunda 
1 - 52 R Wiir * The Mysore and Muhruttu troops joined the 

French, for Mahomed Ally had failed in all his agree- 
ments with his allies, and most notably in respect of surrendering 
'I richinopoly to the Mysore troops, as he had promised to do. 
Lawrence urged that the whole t>f the Carnatic should be first 
cleared, of the enepiy ; but this opinion was overruled by Mr. 
Saunders, who sent a totally inadequate force against the great 
fort of Ginjee, which proved a miserable failure. This raised 
I hipleix’s hopes for a time, and his troops took i he held , 

The French . 1 1 7 . i> i 1 ’ 

defeat <*d at but they were encountered at Buhner, near rort St. 

David, on August 27, and totally defeated by Lawrence 

1 Vide * War in tho Carnatic, < June’s 4 History/ Mill’s ‘ History/ 

Vol. iii.; Beveridge's 4 History,’ vol. i. Ac. 
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with the loss of eight guns, and all their military s ores ; the 
officer in command, M. Kirjean, with 100 Europeans, being 
taken prisoner, This action, with the capture of Fovelong and 
Chiugleput by Clive, which were in reality two very desperate 
enterprises, closed the campaign of 17 52. 

In 1752,, as soon as the monsoon closed, the Mahrattas and M\so- 
reans having meanwhile gone over to the French, the ( ;. im | ialK „ o( 
war was opened by an attack by the allies upon Trichi no- 
poly, in which an English garrison had been left under Captain 
Dalton. It had been occupied in perpetual checks of the Mysore 
troops, which sought to gain possession, and at length endeavoured 
to reduce the garrison by famine. Dalton's provisions were nearly 
at an end, when he apprised Lawrence of the fact, who marched at 
once to his relief; and by a curious coincidence, arrived on the same 
day as a French detachment, which reinforced the troops already 
in possession of the Seringham pagoda. After a series of minor 
operations, an action ensued near the fort, on Septem- Action at 
her 20, 175:5, in which the French, in a spirited charge TruimmiM.i^ 
with the bayonet, were defeated, and their commander, French 
M. d'Autuc, taken prisoner. The forces of the allies were 
Mill, however, very numerous, and Major Lawrence and a consi- 
derable number of the. troops being temporarily absent, the fort 

was assaulted on the night of November 27 ; but the 

c i , . ... Tim French 

attempt tailed, and the loss ot the French was very repuiwdrnun 
severe. The repulse was. however, followed by a success, M 
in which a convoy from Madras was surprised and cut off hv the 
allied Mahrattas and Tanjoreans, assisted by the French, and in 
this manner the war continued till October 1754, the one party at 
times pressing the siege, and the other endeavouring to raise it, 
which occasioned many interesting and varied achievements. 

At this crisis, M. Duplcix found himself superseded by 
M. Oodeheu, who had been specially sent from France Arrival of 
to put ail end to the war, and who reached India on gi'!, 1 ,"” 1 a * 
August 2, 1754: and on October 10, a suspension of <J,,de,ieu - 
hostilities was agreed upon between the French com- Sni’igimoea. 
mi'sioner and Mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, which Treaty ).«*- 
was continued for three month.* in anticipation of a mid 

general treaty. On December 2(> the m o re % formal Kn ' lu ‘ l1 - 
treaty was executed, the tirst article of which specifies that the 
companies should renounce all 1 Moorish dignities,’ and refrain from 
further interference with native powers. The possessions of each 
were to be equalised, and are specified in the articles: and the 
treaty was to continue in force as made, pending the confirmation 
nr otherwise of the respective authorities in Europe. At first 
right there undoubtedly appears a decided sacrifice of interests by 
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the French ; and if the relinquishment of the Northern Circars had 
been actually included, no doubt would have been so. These 
territories, however, lmd been assigned by Salabut Jung to Hussy, 
in payment of his troops : and so fell out of the genera] category. 

Hut M. Dupleix's masterly policy for the sway of the 
fhipkTx s 1 ' Carnatic had been unduly broken up, his ally Ohunda 
htiieines. g a iiit) was dead ; and though liis son, a minor, survived, 
and was even put forward by Dupleix, the opposite party, strength- 
ened by the English, had become too powerful. Dupleix's fate was 
if a melancholy termination to his ambitious schemes. 
Dupieix When he went back to France, his accounts proved his 
large claims on the Government: for, in support of his policy, he had 
not only used his own private funds to the extent of .‘100,000/., but 
had borrowed largely. These debts were, however, repudiated by 
the French Government; and though a letter of protection was 
granted to him against his creditors, he died of anxiety and vexa- 
tion, and in poverty — a. second victim to the short-sighted policy 
and ignorance of the French nation. Nor can the eminent services 
„ , of Mr. Saunders be passed over without remark. It. is 

Mr bunders, questionable whether they were ever recognised ; certain 
at least, that they were never rewarded as they should have been. 
Hut for his undaunted resolution, and perseverance under all diffi- 
culties, Mahomed Ally, unworthy as he was, would never have 
been adequately supported. Mr. Saunders, with true good faith 
which never swerved, was determined that the French should not 
possess a governor of the Carnatic wholly dependent upon them ; 
and, amidst all difficulties and perplexities, calmly and perse\er- 
jn<>lv worked out his purpose till the arrival of M. Godeheu 
placed the question beyond issue, in the treaty which was obtained 
from him, which, more than success against them in the field, 
humiliated the French in the opinion of the natives of India, and 
laid the foundation of British ascendency. 

Meanwhile M. Hussy had accompanied Salabut Jung, and the 
Prncmiin&s ftrin y advanced as far as the Krishna river, when 
nf itussy. j(, was met by that of the Peshwah, who, instructed 

from Dehlv, was acting in the interest of Ghazee-ood-deen, the 
late Nizum-ool-Moolh’s eldest sdn, and therefore the real successor 
to his dominions. ,An action was imminent, when the lYshwah 
received news from Sahara which obliged him to return. Shao 
had died in 17ol ; hut before his demise, having no male offspring, 
he was induced to adopt Kama, or ltam Kajah, the son, as was 
alleged, of the second Sivajee, whose existence had hitherto been 
concealed ; but before Shao’s death the IVshwah had contrived to 
obtain an irstrument from him, in which h** and his descendant* 
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were created the executive rulers of the Mahratta State, on condi- 
tion of governing it in the name .and on the behalf of ^ 
the great Sivajee’s posterity. Sukwar Bye, the widow of lvahwah 1 * 
Shao, would no doubt have opposed this arrangement, ronflrmed 
but under the effect of a taunting message from the lu ’ redltHr11 ** 
Peshwah, wlio had discovered her conspiracy against him, she 
burned herself with her husband's body. Jt was a base and cruel 
alternative, and was assLted by the unhappy lady’s brother; hut it 
secured the Pednvah’s present power, and its hereditary descent to 
liis successors. The news received by the P&shwah now was that 
Tara live, the grandmother of Pam Pajah, had, with the assist- 
ance of several great chiefs, made a revolution at Sattara, by 
which Pam Pajah was to be delivered from the power of the 
Peshwah ; but the attempt proved abortive : the Pajah was kept 
in close confinement by Tara Bye herself, and the Gaikwar, who 
had aided her movement, was secured and imprisoned. 

The Pdsli wall was now at liberty to proceed against Salabut 
Jung, who, with M. Hussy, had reached Ahmed- warier weon 
Jiugger. Thence they advanced upon Poona, and the siTaimt, 1 * 
Mahratta annv was defeated by a night attack on Jlu, »- 
November ‘22, 17f>l. On the 27th, Salabut Jung was attacked 
in turn, and was saved only by the gallantry of the i>,.f,* n t «># the 
French ; and the campaign continued, with occasional * ,,llirattiis - 
advantages, now to one side and now to the other, till Salabut 
Jung’s troops, already discontented by arrears of pay, An Hrmiatke 
threatened to mutiny. Under Hussy's advice, there- t>,uilu ' s * 
fore, the P6>h wall's overtures were accepted, and an armistice 
ensued. Although the terms of these overtures did not transpire, 
they may he readily imagined. The Peshwah had been in treaty 
with Ghazee-ood-deen, now on his way to the Deccan, and had 
been promised extensive territorial cessions for his assistance in 
the inevitable contest with Salabut Jung; and it is therefore 
probable, that these cessions were also promised by Salabut 
Jung should be succeed. Thus the Pdshwah’s neutrality was, 
for the present, apparently secured ; while lie evidently per- 
ceived that the side he should support in the contest must 
eventually prove victorious. i\>eaiiwliile, Rughoojee Bhoslay, 
during the campaign between Salabut Jung iyid the Peshwah, 
had invaded Western Berar, taken Gawilgurh and Narnalla, and 
occupied the country as far south as the Godavery. Ghazee-ood- 
deen Was not opposed by hi* brother on his entry into the 
Deccan, and he was joined by the Pdshwah, who, abandoning 
his promised neutrality, accompanied him to . Aurungabad, and 
obtained from him the cession of the whole of the territory 
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between the Tapty and the (Jodavery, which included Western 
Herar. While encamped near the city, (Jhazee-ood-deen ac- 
cepted an invitation from the mother of Nizam Ally, 
!,Z: * one of his father’s widows who resided at Aurungabad, 
bouui, ant | partook of a poisoned dish, from the effects of 
which he almost directly expired. Whether the crime was 
instigated bv Salalmt Jung, or was one of the harem intrigues 
then only too common in "real Mahomednn families, is nowhere 
explained : but no odium seems to have attached 
Jiri'n'jof UR itself to Sal ah ut Jung, now without a rival in the 
tb»‘ D itchii. to conlinuatiou from I)ehly, it was not 

now needed as a matter of security, and would be acknowledged 
only as an honorary compliment. No opposition to Salalmt 
,J ung was offered, anil under Unsay s advice, though unwillingly, 
lie conti rmed All 0 gEuit ; at fJ ^\*,sUwah, already made by his 
brother, by which tin hw cmO'i'ry/ '4 P lied o.tlie southern boun- 
dary of the Malmitta posses^.,! 1 * tJle shorKs talien "V ] V 

Hughoojee as far south as the li< s> *o/' » ^>y. + l 1( ‘ e - ^ith- 

drawn. re 

Hussy’s conduct throughout these eV>y. ’ '^ih'vjed to the 
highest praise. It will he ref/ lljat a 

coiuinit. foreigner, entirely unsupported, no ^ -»pende/ lt . 
upon a prince’s precarious fa\our, would beo< a mar;/ . * or 
jealousy and conspiracy, lb; had no private means of his ova/ 1 ’. 
and must depend upon what he could locally obtain for the pay of 
his troops. Alter some struggles with the executive minister, Syed 
Lushkur Kli n, who desired the dismissal of the Europeans, Hussy, 
who had been obliged to go to Mnsulipatam for change of air, sud- 
denly returned to Hyderabad, and marched to Aurungabad, where 
the court then was. I list presence once more secured Salalmt Jung, 
who dismissed his enemy ; and, as a provision for the French 
auxiliaries, assigned to M. Fussy the whole of the eastern pro- 
vinces, called the Northern Ci rears, the revenue of which amounted 
to fifty lacs, or *>00,000/., per annum. No European power in 
India had ever acquired such a possession. It was fertile and 
productive; its coast was open for (500 miles, and communication 
vvith Hyderabad was easy and 1 rapid. Nor did the convention 
of Pondicherry affect this possession, so long as M. Hussy re- 
mained the servant only of a native power. The country was 
\a>)1 and moderately managed, and Hussy became as much 
distinguished by bis civil administration as by his military 
talent. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TIFK PKOfJKKSS OF Til E ENGLISH ANI) FHENCfl (cOnftntwJ), 

1704 to 1700. 

Although the treaty of Pondicherry put an end to the actual 
war in the Carnatic between the French and English, 

. , _ % n _ ' Sitiiiition of 

it did not prevent further undertakings in concert with n»«* loiyiinh 

native powers; while, on the otlier hand, the late mid nn-ir 
allies could not understand why they should be de- ,,,aiu - al,lrts * 
barred from action by its provisions. Nunjeraj, the regent of 
Mysore, declared he would not depart till lie bad obtained 
Trichinopoly ; while Mahomed Ally, the nawab, considering 
he bad a right to tribute from Madura and Tinnevellv, two small 
States to the southward, called upon the English for assistance. 
The Mysoreans were obliged to abandon their pretensions under 
an invasion of their dominions by the Pesliwab ; but the Madum 
expedition, which may be ocnsidered the first deliberate breach 
of the treaty, continued, and was prolonged by various TUe „.. <h 
circumstances for soveral # vcars. In 1 7o-t, the Posh- 
wall proceeded to the Carnatic to levy the national Lhe <--Hni.it io. 
tribute, and Salabut Jung. accompanied by llussy, also marched 
in the same direction. While Salabut Jung protected Mysore 
from the Mahrattas, he was bent upon exacting bis tribute from 
that. State, already impoverished by the expenses of the ]lu , py . s 
Carnatic campaign ; and under these separate interests i^nion. 
Hussy was placed in a delicate position, as bis nation was in 
alliance with Mysore; but be contrived to extricate himself 
from it with his usual address, claiming to Mysore that his 
presence alone had prevented the Pdshwnh from plundering the 
country — which, indeed, was true. 

Colonel Clive, who hud been absent on leave in England, 
returned to India in 1 7 bo ; being sent out to Bombay ciivo mnma 
in command of a large detachment of troops. While to l,lUi;u 
in England, lie had afforded much information in regard to the 
effects of the treaty of Pondicherry, and *t lie real Hjs st . lte 
strength and position of M. Hussy in the Deccan; im-ntsin 
and had shown clearly that, as lie said, i so long 
as there was one Frenchman in arms in the Deccan, or in 
India, there could be no peace. For his own part, be desired 
not lung better than to dispute the mastery of the Deccan with 
M. Hussy • ’ uid it was perhaps then as privately clear to his 
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mind ns it was avowedly so afterwards, that the whole of India 
ThoFnghsh 111 U8 ^ belong to the conqueror. At this time, the 
character character of the English was fast rising in popular 
estimated iu estimation in India. The faithful manner in which 
UlJ,ri ' they had supported the Nawab of the Carnatic, in 
spite of their own weakness; the manner in which they had 
been reinforced, and their superiority by sea, were becoming 
gradually observed. 

l’n Horn bar, their neighbour the Posh wall was not a person to 
} . } f neglect his own interests : and though he had not been 
Mud HmniMiy able to avail himself of English aid in reducing Surat, 
r’^iksrr nlrV another opportunity now presented itself. Toolajtib 
i>re»s piracy, Angria, who held possession of the coast between Pau- 
coote and Sawunt-warrec, south of Pombay, had defied the Pesh- 
wah’s authority, whereas his brother Mamtjee acknowledged it. 
Toolnjee’s piracies were very active and mischievous : and the 
Peshwah, as also the English at Pombay, had severely suffered from 
them. Independent of Toolajee Angria. the chief of Suwunt- 
Warree and the Elijah of Kohi])ore employed piratical vessels; 
and by these means the coast had become extremely unsafe. In 
March 1755, the Peshwah prepared to co-nperale with the English 
officers at Pombay for the reduction of these piratical forts; and 
though there were none of the king’s* ships present, they sent 
Commodore Janies on March 27, with a vessel of forty-four guns, 
s^vrrndrong and a bomb-ketch, to be supported by the Mahratta 
captured. fleet, against Severndroog-, which was gallantly attacked 
and captured. It was made over to the Peshwah, according to 
stipulation ; and the English obtained from him Pnn- 

Tlie rosliwah 1 ... . . .. r J J .... 

er lies coote, which was their first territorial possession, except 

,ukoo e. pombay, on the western coast. The season was too 
far advanced for further operations, and the Pombay Council, as 
well on that account as their paucity of means, deferred them till 
the arrival of Colonel Clive’s force, and the fleet under Admiral 
Watson. Even, then, the question of employing Clive against 
Pussy in the Deccan, in which the Peshwah would no doubt have 
joined, instead of against Angria, was some time under considera- 
tion. The Madras Council would have preferred action by land, 
and strenuously urged this measure, hut the authorities of Pombay 
were doubtful whether, under the treaty of Pondicherry, they 
could enter on such a campaign against Salabut Jung and Pussy, 
and it was finally decided to reduce Angria. 

The armament was prepared and dispatched in February 1750. 
Expedition It consisted of fourteen vessels, three of which were 
Watson Mini ships of the line, and carried 800 Europeans and 1,000 
Chcriah.' 1,1,1 native soldiers. Before the fleet sailed, the chief officers 
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had mot ami determined to divide the prize-mcney without 
reference to the Mahrattas, who, independently of the English, 
had already taken several of Anuria’s forts; but they had not 
succeeded against Gheriah, which they had only invested by 
land. On Eebuiary 12, Admiral Watson opened tire against 
the fort, and Colonel Olive, landing the troops, took up a position 
between the fort and the Mahratta army. There was an attempt 
on the part of the Mahratta commander to prevent the English 
getting possession of the place, by asserting that Toolajee Angria 
was already negotiating with him for its surrender ; but this was 
disregarded, and next day Angria s ileet was burned, and the fort 
surrendered. About ten lacs of rupees — 100,000/. — was G hcriah 
divided among the captors as prize-money, and for the surrenders, 
present Gheriah was retained, Uancoote was offered in exchange 
for it: but this was refused by the Peshwah, and the settlement of 
the question remained in abeyance. Colonel ("live now proceeded 
to assume command of Fort St. David, to which he had 
been appointed in England, and all schemes against cpcJS t.Wori 
M. llussy, on the part of the English, were for the pre- 
sent necessarily postponed. 

Hut there were other intrigues against Hussy in progress which 
were more important than the remote chance of a conflict T ( . 
with Clive. If the Honibay«Governnient had consented 
to allow Clive to join the Mahrattas, Hussy, as well ns M ‘ Bu * 8> ' 
his master, Sahib tit Jung, would have been attacked by the Pesh- 


wah, in 1 Too. Disappointed at their determination not to assist 
him, the Peshwah applied to the Council of Madras for artillerv 
and gunners ; and on April 14, 1730. they wrote, that if he would 
send troops to meet them they would be forwarded. This, how- 
ever, did not happen. The Peshwah was employed, against the 
Nawab of Savanoor, who had defied both himself and Salabut Jung : 
and for the present they had united their forces in order to reduce 
him. During the sit ‘go of Savanoor, the success of 
Hussy's magnificent artillery won the admiration of the Savum»«.r. 
combined armies: and it is evident that he was thought too 
powerful for hostile influences to succeed presently against him. 
Certainly, so long ns he was connected with Salabut Jung, it wan 
clear to the Peshwah that he would have no chance of superiority, 
and Hussy was therefore, if possible, to be removed. Salabut J ung’a 
minister, Shah NuwazKhan, had probably made his own terms with 
the Pdshwah in this matter ; but it is not clear how they combined 
to act upon Salabut Khan himself. He this as it may, no sooner 
was Savanoor taken, than Hussy was informed that his ni . s Ja 
services were no longer required, and he must retire diVn’i !««•<] uy 
with his European troops. Some of his Sepoys had haUb,,t 
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already been corrupted, and were disaffected towards him ; but 
others were still faithful, and with these, 200 European cavalry, 

Iliar . Iies ftn ( l 000 infantry, he obtained passports to Masulipntam, 
«>n uydcr- and marched fioni the camp on May 2*5, upon Hydera- 
bad, which lay in his route to Masulipatam. Directly 
after he had set out, he received a communication from the Posh- 
„„ , . wall, offering him the same position with himself as 

<>ir>Ttt him he had held with Salabut Jung, as well as an escort 
of 0,000 horse. The latter he accepted for a few days, 
till lie should have crossed the Krishna and jihcenm rivers ; but 
n-tiM'h he the offer of service he distinctly, though courteously, 

r* fumvs. refused. Had he accepted it, as he might have done, 

under feelings of irritation at his sudden dismissal by Salabut Jung, 
mid as he was now at liberty to do, there can be little doubt that 
Hih the P&shwah would at once have attacked the army of 

imMHures. Salabut Jung and shattered his power; but Hm.sAv saw 
his best interests lay in regaining his position with Salabut Jung ; 
ami he probably confided the means of doing so to no one. The 
Krishna and Bheenm proved fordable, and Hussy pursued his 
march to Hyderabad without opposition; but they swelled imme- 
diately afterwards, and hindered the return of Salabut Jung's army 
for some days. 

On reaching the city, Hussy marched directly into it, and to< lv 
h rriv ’9 l )0sseSf, i <m °f the ( 'liar Miiuir, and the buildings near it, 
at iiyiU'nibad, with some of which were connected one of the viceroy's 
Miiiukesup gardens. It was amply supplied with water, and 
tile city. >U 1U afforded accommodation for alibis troops. The Char 
Thocimr Miuar, a noble edifice of the Kootub Slmhy period, con- 
1 ‘ r sisted of four open arches of great size, with a lofty 

minaret at each corner, and formed a conspicuous object from till 
points of view. The roof was a large terrace, and was nearly a 
hundred feet from the ground. The place commanded the whole 
of the city within gun-shot, and was entirely unassailable ; and, 
manned by guns on the terrace above as well as below, was quite 
impregnable. Having laid in provisions, Hussy permanently oeeu- 
pied it on July o. A few days afterwards, the ad vanced 
arrives with portion of Salabut ‘ Jung s army reached Hyderabad. 
j nanny, Salabut Jung himself arrived on August 1, and Hussy’s 
position was closely invested. 

Meanwhile, the French officers at Pondicherry and Masulipatam, 
, , on receiving news of Hussy’s difficulties, made strenuous 
Fn-nrii eflorts to reinforce him. M. de Leyrit dispatched .‘120 
Europeans and 400 Sepoys, with six guns, from Pondi- 
cherry to Masulipatam, and before their arrival there 100 Euro- 
peans and 700 Sepoys had marched for Hyderabad, under M, Law, 
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Stress of weather had forced him to halt at I >&/, warra, on the 
Hyderabad road, for a few days, and when the reinforce- h v ^ 
meat from Pondicherry arrived, it was enabled to join o» jiydYr- 
liim. For some marches he was not molested ; but as he 
neared Hyderabad, he was attacked hy troops sent from the city, 
mid in a strange mood of despair, took up a position in the small 
fort of Mulkapoor, within a march of the capital, and wrote to 
Pussy that he could advance no further. Now Pussy had already 
gained over to his side the Mahratta otlicers, who were Uu3ay 
employed against Law’s detachment, and who had 
Agreed not to attack him, though they should appear 
to do so. There was, therefore, no danger which might not be 
overcome. He, therefore, wrote to Law to advance at all hazards, 
at the same time causing his own tent to be pitched outside the 
walls, as if about to march to attack Salabut Jung's troops. This 
ruse bad the effect he had anticipated ; no additional forces were 
sent against Law, who, after a night of sharp lighting Buw , y 
hi the Mulkapoor detile, reached Hyatnugger, in an open JjiW > 
country. Pussy now sent a party of 140 Europeans with 1,000 
of his best Sepoys, with conveyances for the wounded, to escoit 
Law to Hyderabad. The march of both parties was 

T i i • . 1 _ _ ,, who Anally 

unopposed, and on the morning or August lo, all 
reached Pussy's position in* safety. Law had twenty- 1Jjdtr,lku, ‘ 

five Europeans killed, and sixty-the wounded; but the enemy 
acknowledged a loss of lb 000 men, chiefly from the field-pieces 
and the French musketry. 

Law had no sooner arrived than a letter was received from 
Salabut Jung, who became almost abject in his sub- gainhot 
mission, and Pussy was enabled to make his own terms, ^Xn^sion. 
which, under the treachery lie had endured, were won- BllBsy . s 
derfully moderate. He imposed no new conditions, n,udtral1 ' ,l * 
receiving only confirmation of his districts and his command ; 
and having thus overcome intrigue and violence by his bravery 
and dignified conduct, he was more than ever respected by the 
people. Ilis greatest apprehension during the siege of the Char 
Minar was, that the Madras Government, to whom he knew 
Salabut Jung had applied for assistance, might dispatch troops 
before succour could reach him from Pondicherry or Madras ; but 
the efforts of his countrymen at both places hadlbeen energetically 
directed, and had proved successful. The Council of Madras 
would, theio is little doubt, have embraced the opportunity of 
employing Clive in the service against Bussy, in which he had 
been disappointed at Bombay ; but events in Bengal, which have 
now to be noticed, had put it out of their power to send a single 

Jfi e 2 
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man. Hussy, therefore, became stronger than ever; but he held a 
position which depended solely upon his own indomitable will 
and energy, and which his country had neither the means, nor per- 
haps the inclination, to strengthen. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE REIGNS OF TIIE EMPERORS AHMED STTATT AND ALUM- 
GEER II., WITH EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1748 TO 1750. 

It will be remembered, that when the Prince Itoy&l, Ahmed of 
Rehly, had repulsed the Afghan king, Ahmed Shah 
Ahmed Abdally, in an attack on his camp at Sirhind, he had 
received intelligence of the death of his father, the 
MnlomTd Emperor Mahomed Shah ; and returning to Rehly, was • 
shah. crowned under the title of Alnned Shah, Kummur-ood- 

deen Khan, the vizier, had been killed at Sirhind: and Sufdm* 
Jung, the son of Snadut Khan, the late viceroy of Oudh, was 
appointed in his room. An attempt was then made to suppress 
Uohriiinn <f ^ ie Rohillas, the descendants of the old Afghans who 
the lioii iii.is. ] 1}l( j settled in the country near Rehly, and who had 
grown very powerful ; but it proved abortive, and it was not unlil 
the Muhrattas, under Sind in and llolkar, and Sooruj Mul, rajah 
of the Jats, were called in to assist, that they were defeated ; but 
the Mahrattas, as the price of their assistance, were allowed to 
plunder the country, and it was desolated. A defeat of the impe- 
ThoBmmd riiil troops in Marwar followed at a short interval, and 
Ahim'Ii'simh was uot redeemed; and after these examples of the 
Aixiaiiy. growing weakness of the imperial government., a second 
rvlk . P ';r b invasion of Ahmed Shah Abdally ensued. His present 
1,im - demand wjis the cession of the whole of the Punjab, 

which, being unable to oppose it, was granted by the emperor. 
Sufdur Jung, the vizier, during whose absence this cession had 
been made, was discontented wjith the humiliation: and resented 
it by causing a eunuch, the emperor’s favourite attendant, whom 
he believed advefse to himself, and the adviser of the Punjab 
cession, to be assassinated. J'liis act precipitated matters between 
the emperor and Sufdur Jung, and he was superseded by Shahab- 
ood-deeu, the son of the late (Uiazee-ood-deen, viceroy of the 
Deccan, who, though only a youth, was promoted to the office of 
oivii war in commander of the forces. This event produced a civil 
Dthiy. war, which deluged the streets of Rehly with blood, 
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nnd was stayed only on the approach of the Mahrattas, whom 

Shah ab- ood-deen had called up from the Deccan; and 

1 7 The 

Sufdur Jung, secure in his possession of Oudh, removed Mai.rattaa 
thither, and thenceforth became virtually independent. Jiw 
Shahab-ood-deen, who succeeded to the olfice of vizier, „ 

. . . 7 Campaitfn 

in concert with his Mahratta allies, now entered upon against the 
it campaign against the Jats, and was occupied in be- 
sieging their strong forts, when the emperor moved from Dehly, 
possibly with a view of conciliating Sufdur Jung. This unlooked- 
for independent action it was necessary to check ; and Th( , empcror 
a Mahratta force was sent against him, by which he •« deponed, 
was defeated, and, with his mother, imprisoned. Shahab-ood-deen 
then repaired to the camp, deposed the emperor, and having 
blinded him and his mother, created another of the Ainnwerii 
princes emperor, who was crowned under the title of succceds - 
Alumgeer II., in July 1754. 

In September of the same year, Sufdur Jung, viceroy of Oudh, 
died, and was succeeded by his son, Shujah-ood-Dowlah, ^ 
when Shahab-ood-deen made an attempt to assert the aut>mpL t<» 
authority of the empire over the province, but could regam Uluil ‘ 
effect nothing. lie afterwards proceeded towards the Punjab, 
and in March 1755 had a narrow escape from death in a nnd th0 
mutiny of a portion of his fl*oops ; but he reached the 1>un j" b - 
Punjab safely. Lahore was then held on the part of Ahmed 
Shah Abdally, by the widow of Meer Munnoo, llie late viceroy, 
acting on behalf of her son, who, though a minor, had been con- 
firmed in the government. Shahab-ood-deen was betrothed to a 
daughter of this lady ; and having completely lulled her suspicions, 
surprised Lahore and carried her off to his camp. This insult to 
his authority was promptly resented by Ahmed Shah, Ahmed Shah 
who, marching rapidly from Kandahar, reached the the 

vicinity of Dehly without opposition. Here he par- aUack » 
doned the vizier, who submitted to him ; hut Shahab-ood-deen 
was too weak to prevent the king from proceeding to Dehly, and 
extorting a vast sum of money from the people by ftnd plundcra 
torture and massacre. Nor did his violence rest here. DcLly . 

He deliberately attacked the rich pty of Muttra, on the occasion 
of a religious festival, when thousands of Hindoo wor- 

, . 7 t-t i Plunder and 

stoppers were slaughtered without mercy By the massacre of 

Afghans. Ahmed Shah also attempted to levy exac- Muttia * 
tions upon the Viceroy of Oudh and the Jats ; but they proved 
strong enough to resist him, and finding it impossible to delay 
longer in India, in consequence of the heat, lie was about to 
proceed to Kandahar, in June 1757, when the emperor unexpec- 
tedly appealed to him for protection against the vizier, whose 
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perfidy lie had so much reason to dread. Alnned Shah therefore 
appointed Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, a liohilla nobleman of 
ability and pood repute, to be commander of the army, 
a nomination he hoped would he respected by the vizier ; 
hut no sooner had the king departed, than the vizier 
superseded his nominee, replacing him by a creature of 
his own, and calling in the Mahrattas to support his 
measures. The consequences of this step will be detailed here- 
after, for it now becomes necessary to revert to the affairs of 
Bengal. 

On April 0, 175(>, Aliverdy Khan, the gallant and persevering 
defender of Bengal against the Mahrattas, died at the 
age of eighty, much regretted by the people, and by the 
European settlers, lie had behaved well to them ; had 
made fewer exactions than he might have done; and 
he had been able to appreciate the effects of their trade in 
advancing the prosperity of the great province. At his death, 
Bengal was virtually an independent kingdom, though its ruler 
professed a nominal attachment to, and dependence upon, the 
throne of l>ehly : and the successor assumed his position without 
more reference to the court than etiquette, and the payment of 
fees and presents to the courtiers, required. Aliverdy Khan had 
no son ; hut he. had three daughters. who were married 

Ktir.ij nod- ' . 7 

Dnwi.-iii to the three sons of liis brothers, and he fixed upon 
s,1<u “ s ' Sui aj-ood-Dowlah, one of his grandsons, and his especial 
favourite, to inherit his dominions, an arrangement which was pub- 
licly made known, and continued till Aliverdy’s death. No opposi- 
tion was therefore made tn this bequest, and Suraj-ood-Bowlah took 
quiet possession of his grandfather’s dominions; but his uncle, who 
had married the eldest daughter of his grandfather, and who had 
Himnkut been in charge of the government of Purneah, had left a 
disputes Mie son , Shoukut Jung, who, having great wealth at his 
succession, disposal, was now intriguing at Behly for the vice- 
royalty : and Suraj-ood-Povvlah marched against him. Before he 
could reach the place, he received news that Kislien Das, the son 
of Bajali Kiij Bullub, the late governor of Dacca, had proceeded 
to Calcutta with a letter of introduction to Mr. Drake, the governor, 
Kisi en n.is from Mr. Watts of Cossimhazar, and that lie had taken 
!n P iV,c 0Cted hH his wealth with him. To get possession of this 
Knyiish. wealth lmd been the desire of Suraj-ood-Dowlah for 
some time past : and the manner in which Kishen Das had evaded 
him, and thrown himself upon the protection of the English, 
excited his anger to a furious degree. He wrote first to Mr. Drake, 
suriij nod* demanding that the fugitive should be given up with 
aeinaii'iA. all his property ; and again, that the new fortifications 
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of Calcutta should be destroyed. It was in vein that Mr. 
Drake, who evaded the subject of Kishen Das, protested that 
the for tili cations had only been partially repaired in ease they 
should be attacked by the French ; the Nawab would hear of no 
excuses, and marched with his whole army, 50,000 no inai-riim 
strong, upon Calcutta, in the month of June, and 0/1 C:lk ‘ UU:i - 
reached the city on the 17th of that month. 

Calcutta was entirely unprepared for defence. The fortifications 
had been only partially repaired by Colonel Seott, and .. lk 
Jit his death, in the preceding year, the works had been <>f 
suspended. The gunpowder was had, and only 174 
men composed tlie garrison. There was no soldier-like feeling 
among the officers, and discipline had been neglected. The 
English outposts were quickly driven in, and some of their guns 
captured : and by the evening of the 18th, 1 lie factory was 
closely invested. During that night a council of war Tiu . f . u . t , nry 
decided that, the place was not 1 .enable., and that the is lilvW, ' ,K 
women and children should he sent on board the ships. * U<1 

This was immediately done, amidst much confusion, 
and the ships’ commanders, alarmed by a sudden discharge of fire- 
arrows, weighed anchor, and dropped two miles down 1>nk(( 
the river. In the. morning Mr. Drake, the chief, and iiicin.ionh in* 
Captain M i r chin, the fommaiulant of the factory, 
followed them. Mr. llolwell, however, was not dismayed, and 
preparations were made for defence. If the ships, or a Mr TrniwoliM 
portion of their crews, hod relumed, there can be little 
question that, the place could have been held; and tlmve weie 
many on board the fKet who would have cheerfully taken part in 
tin* defence ; but to the last, the signals of distress from the fort, 
though perfectly visible, in the ships, were not answered, and oil 
the 21st, the enemy, seeing the helpless situation of T , e fJM . t „ ry 
the defenders, assaulted the place* with much vigour. ,lKS;U,l,( ' 1 - 
Finding further resistance hopeless, and as some lodgments on the 
walls had been made, Mr. llolwell admitted a flag of M r. Jlnhvril 
truce sent by the Nawab, and taking advantage of it, a iiaJJ'Iu in„. c . 
rush was made by the enemy, and the officers and t|r , Klu , !hll 
soldiers, most of the hitter bring intoxicated, were are di.-wmed. 
disarmed. 

in the afternoon, the Nawab visited the fort in state ; and after 
expressing his disappointment that there was no more T i, 0 n RWiUi . h 
than five lacs of rupees — 5(),000Z. — in the treasury, and visiL - 
receiving Kishen Dus with courtesy, took his departure. No one 
seems to have apprehended danger, and so far as the Nawab him- 
self was concerned, there perhaps was none ; but in the evening, 
no other place being considered secure by the native officer in 
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charge of tli 3 fort, the whole of the prisoners, without distinction 
The gMTiBon — 140 persons— were thrust into ft room barely twenty 
ti-e^biack 1 feet square, without proper ventilation, which went by 
ho,e *’ the name of 1 the black bole,' and had been ordinarily 

used as a lock-up place for disorderly soldiers. The result is too 
well-known by the narratives of Mr. 1 1 dwell and others, and need 
not be repeated here. It was in vain that the prisoners, in their 
agonies of thirst and suffocation, implored the guards to have the 
Nawab informed of their condition ; they were told he was gone 
to rest, and could not he disturbed, and in the morning twenty- 
three ghastly figures emerged from the place — the rest lay dead 
within. Mr. llolwell was now sent to Moorshidabad in confine- 
ment, the property of all the English factories in Bengal was 
confiscated, and the company’s servants imprisoned ; and before 
the end of June, the English had not, so to speak, a single posses- 
sion in Bengal remaining to them. The ships, one and all, dropped 
down to Kulduh, a town near the mouth of the river llooghly, and 
a -riding news of their disasters to Madras, those on hoard of them 
awaited the result. 


CHAPTER VI II. 

OF events IN bkngal (continued), 175(1 TO 1757. 

News of the disastrous state of affairs in Bengal did not reach 
Madras till July 15, and caused some alarm, though by no moans 
as much as might have been expected. A ship, the 1 Belawarr,' 
was, however, dispatched to the llooghly with 250 men 

AsMHtanre ' 1 . . n > 

Hint fmm on J uly 20, which, arriving on August 2, found the fugi- 

tives from Calcutta unable to act in concert with them ; 
and about the same time, the full extent of the Bengal loss became 
known at Madras. It is, however, now strange to consider, that, 
even under the pressure of this great national calamity, there were 
some there who would have preferred immediate action against 
M. Bussy on the requisition of Sal abut Jung, to regaining a foot- 
ing in Bengal ; but it was at last wisely determined to act against 
Bengal, and Clive, chafing at his,inaction in his subordinate post 
rave hp- flt Fort St. David, was appointed to command the ex- 
Smand°tije Potion/ dli ere were 2,000 English soldiers then at 
troops. Madras ; hut 000 were considered sufficient, and with 
1,500 Sepoys, and artillery, made up the force to he employed. 
Much time was lost by unseemly discussions and jealousies in the 
Council ; but eventually five ships of the Royal Navy, 

Tii g exited!* 7 *• * •' * 7 

tion sails under the com ni and of Admiral Watson, with five of 
trom Madras. ^ coni p an y> 8 sa il ec l from Madras on October 10. 
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They nja.de a long passage to 'Bengal, for the monsoon was now 
adverse, and did not arrive till December 20 : even 

, ’ Cllvo’s 

then two were wanting. Olive began liis operations profm-ss up 
at once ; and as the ships, carrying nearly 400 guns, tht Hoogllly ‘ 
ascended the river with the semblance of a triumphal procession, 
such an armament had never before been witnessed by the people. 
At the first fort attacked— Buj-Buj -Olive narrowly escaped 
destructioi by careless over-confidence ; but broadsides from the 
fleet destroyed the fortifications, and a large force under the native 
governor of Calcutta fled in dismay. On January 2, 

1 757, the English fleet reached Calcutta, and cannon- Mttacked t>y 
aded the fort; but the garrison almost immediately Jllfi 
disappeared, and it was occupied without opposition bv r;il ’ Uiro<1 ‘ 

( 'aptain Eyre ( Mote, who had landed from the fleet. Clive, who had 
marched with the troops by land, claimed possession, and disputed 
Admiral 'Watson’s power to appoint Coote. He even ^ 

i a i Disputes of 

bitterly regretted that be bad ever assumed the com- tin* jiukimi 
maud of the expedition; hut he afterwards withdrew u,nn,lau 
his opposition, and the quarrel was adjusted : it proved, however, 
the foundation of many subsequent disputes between kings and 
company’s officers, which were never perfectly overcome. 

Clive was now determined to show the Nawab that he could 
do more than retake what* had been lost; and on January 10, the 
town of llooghly, some distance lip the river, was can- uot.^hiy 
nonaded, breached, and stormed with but very slight cill ' lurcd - 
resistance. The interval of rest which followed was marked by 
serious dissensions and bickerings between the members I)i?put0H 
of Council and Olive. They protested against his inde- 4}i0 

pendent exercise of power, and Clive lias recorded a Council, 
very mean opinion of them. They claimed his obedience, which 
he flatly refused, and he continued to maintain the authority 
conferred on him at Madras in spite of vexatious opposition, though 
with much distress of mind. 

Meanwhile the success of the English had irritated Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah to the highest degree. He not only prepared 
his own army, but he called upon the French, between of 8unij-omi- 
whom and the English war had Ven declared in Europe, 1)owlal1 * 
and who had .‘500 European soldiers at Chandernagore, to join 
him; hut the French governor, anxious to avoid a local rupture 
with the English, declined to do so, and remained neutral. Even 
as it was, the strength of the Nawab’ s army caused Clive some 
misgivings ; and be was at this time reminded strongly from 
Madras, that, he must return by the period allotted to him — that is, 
April. He did not, therefore, oppose the negotiations 
of the Committee for pace, which was conducted by for 1,eacc - 
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Liggut Sett find Omichund, through whom the principal trade 
had been heretofore carried on. r i he Nawah, however, marched 
from Moors] lidahad ; and oil February 2, his army was 
near Calcutta, Lis outposts locating themselves even 
within the Mahratta ditch, lie was not opposed, 
though Clive had formed a camp on the outskirts of the settle- 
ment ; but the reception given to the deputies from the Council, 
and the disposition of the Nawab’s troops, left little doubt of his 
ciive attacks hostile intentions, and Clive determined to attack his 
the camp. camp in the morning, lie had 000 European infantry, 

000 sailors, 800 Sepovs, and 100 artillerymen, with six field-guns; 
and the Nawab’s army was 40,000 strong. Unfortunately a thick 
fog prevented the success anticipated, and Clive's loss was severe ; 

hut he inflicted a serious injury upon the enemy, and 
1 lie Nawah retired with his army for more than three 
miles, and again opened his negotiations with the Committee. The 
^ t ro;i ty ,,f result of these was a treaty executed on February 0. It 
rnHie.'Viu" was highly favourable to the company: all their posses- 
t he .Nawah. sions were to he restored, the}' might fortify Calcutta 

as they pleased, and all their privileges were to be continued ; 
but there were many who thought that the treaty did not go far 
enough — that public and private .osses were not sufficiently pro- 
vided for ; and Admiral Watson was of opinion, as he bluntly ex- 
pressed if, thul Mill the Nawah was well thrashed, he could not 
he depended upon.’ Very probably Clive thought the same; for, 
whether by design or oversight, he had obtained no guarantee for 
the execution of the several provisions, which were left to such 
good faith as might hereafter be displayed. 

At this juncture, Clive appears to have been most anxious to 
prevent the Nawah from making any coalition with the French, 
which indited the faithful execution of the treaty would not leave 
him a pretence of doing; for, in addition to the first articles, others 
hud been subsequently added, of offensive and defensive alliance. 

This secured, Clive considered he was at liberty to pro- 

01 i vcV opera- . 1 i ^ in .. 1 

!i<>n>i:iuaiiibt ceed against, the french factory of ( handernagore, and 
mH K caused the Nawah to he sounded as to his willingness 
on the basis of the treaty ; but oil this point he could 
decided promise, or indeed encouragement, and deter- 
mined, therefore, to act on his own judgment. On 
February 18, lie crossed the river, at the head of the 
troops, and his design became evident to the French, 
who at once claimed the Nawab’s protection. Suraj-ood-Dolwah 
Pur i' it f waR perplexed by the situation of affairs, lie was 
3 u raj-<»<ni- threatened himself bv an invasion from Ahmed Shah 

3 < % ah Abdally who was plundering Denly, and needed aid. 


to assist, 
obtain no 

.Advances on 
Clumderna- 
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Oil the one hand were the English, flushed with victory; hut, as 
appeared to him, in no great strength. On the other, the French, 
at Chandernagore, strong enough, he considered, to hold the 
place, would he reinforced by M. Fussy, who was already in the 
Northern Oi rears, at the head of a powerful army. Of the two, he 
deemed the French the most formidable, and the pro- 

.... , ’ Tlif* N;i\v;U> 

tection they claimed was granted. lie sent them j»s»i.sls u»e 
money, forbade the English to advance, and prepared a 
large body of troops to proceed to Ghandernagore. This produced 
some delay, and negotiations with the French were carried on 
through Omiehund, the great bunker; hut the French commis- 
sioners were obliged to admit, that though they might promise 
neutrality, they could not influence the decision of tlie chief 
authorities at Fondicherrv, and the negotiations broke 

* 1 O Rl18«y*6 

down. The possible junction of M. Fussy was a position in 
danger of which both (hive and Admiral Watson were ' 
fully aware. They also knew of the Nawab’s continued secret 
intrigues with the French, which were proved by his own letters, 
subsequently discovered ; and Admiral Watson wrote 

Admiral 

to him, in plain terms, that the capture or Ohanderna- Watson 
gore was the only course upon winch any tuture assist- with the 
mice could he founded, and pointed out to him how N,lwak 
impossible it would be*for the English to leave an enemy in 
their rear, if he required their services. Again he wrote, moie 
sternly, that without- he came to a speedy determination, ‘such a 
war would he kindled in his country as all the waters of the 
Ganges should not he abb; to extinguish.’ In reply, m s *.vanive 
the Nawab wrote two evasive letters, which are quoted rei ' lHJS - 
by ( )rnie ; and iinding delay as dangerous as it was useless, the 
commanders put their own interpretation on them, and determined 
to attack Ghandernagore at all risks : a reinforcement had arrived 
from Bombay, and all the means which could be hoped for were 
now at their disposal. 

The garrison at Ghandernagore had not meanwhile been idle. 
The defences of the place had been improved and „ 

i i Sipgp of 

strengthened, and some vessels had been sunk in the ciiiindern:;- 
channel of the river which led past the town. On 8 ° rt * 

March 14, Olive invested the fort by land, and the siege operations 
wore carried on till the 24t.h, when the ships could he moved up 
by a new channel, which had been shown by a deserter. At 
sunrise on that day, the land batteries opened tire, and at seven 
o’clock, three ships, the ‘Kent/ ‘ Salisbury,’ and ‘ Tiger,’ sailed up 
and anchored near the fort. Fy an accident to her cable, AttHrlc by Uie 
the ‘Kent’ did not retain her proper position, and sl,,l>8 of war. 
8u Herod very severely, receiving no less than 142 shots in her 
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and the 1 Salisbury ’ was altogether thrown out of fire ; hut 
the result was speedily manifest. Two hours afterwards, the 
garrison hung out a flag of truce, and by the afternoon 
terms of capitulation were agreed on ; but the defence for 
nine days had been a noble one. The capture of Chiin- 
deroagore was a severe disappointment and mortification to the 
Nawab. lie lmd expected to see it make a prolonged 
defence, and trusted that Bussy would be able to raise 
the siege,, and co-operate with him for the destruction 
of the English ; instead of which, he found Bussy had not moved, 
and Clive in no humour to retire, while to attack him was 
hopeless. Once, during the siege, a large portion of his army 
had approached the British camp ; but dread of collision, or, 
nr encamps as some assert, the bribery of its commander by Omi- 
at PUuwy. ehund, caused it to withdraw. The Tsawub now 
formed a camp at Blassy, on the river, about forty miles south of 
Moorshidabad, while Clive took up a position near Roughly, and 
hi? letter to Mr. Bigott 1 explains the situation. The infatuated 
prince was still intriguing with the Trench ; had not resolution 
enough to cast in his lot with the English, whom lie detested ; and 
Conspiracy was perpetrating acts of horrible cruelty and oppression 
against htm. am0 ng his own subjects, which induced his principal 
o flicers to enter into a conspiracy to Methrone him. lie had 
secured the interest of Omichund, the hanker, who was now his 
prime adviser, and by this step he increased the animosity of his 
own servants. It is impossible, within the limits of this work, 
to follow out the full course of this conspiracy, in regard to which 
volumes have been written ; but the main facts are 
tiu»'con- these. Meer Jaflier, the commander of the N aw ah's 
army, was the brother-in-law of the late viceroy, AH- 
venly Khan. He had been employed in many capacities; hut his 
character was weak and treacherous, and lie became a ready tool 
in the hands of able and unscrupulous conspirators, lie could 
hope for no success except through the intervention of the 
English, and the English officers, who justified their conduct by 
the treachery of Suraj-ood-Dowlah, made no scruple of allying them- 
selves by solemn treaty with him, and dictating their own terms. 
As he advanced upon Chandornagore, Clive had said, as it were 
prophetically, ‘ We cannot stop here; ’ and the future seemed even 
then to be dimly shadowed out to h is mind. On the part of the 
English, Clive, Watson, Drake, Watts, and other chief au- 
thorities, swore ‘on the holy Gospels,’ that they would assist 
Meer Jaflier to be Soohah of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, with all 


1 Malcolm’s ‘Life of Clive/ vol. i. p, 11)9. 
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their troops. It would, however, have been more dignified and 
honourable to have done at first what was done at last, and, under 
the proofs of the Nawab’s treachery, to have openly declared war 
against him, and attacked him ; but the English were not aware 
then of tlKiir own strength — the consciousness of it had to ensue, 
and the conspiracy proceeded. 

After the treaty with Meer Jatlier had been executed, Clive 
threw off the mask, lie summoned the troops lie had onv^s pro- 
dispatched to Calcutta, and set out from Chandernagore 
at the head of 000 Europeans, among whom were the 39th regi- 
ment of foot — who still carry on their colours ‘ Primus in India,’ 
and i Massy ’ — and about 2,100 native soldiers ; and after enumerat- 
ing all the causes of grievance, declared that he was marching to 
Moorshidabad to have them settled in open council, lie might 

have called in the assistance of the Mahrattas, for the „ 

, . , . . . . , , 7 . He refuses 

Beshwah had written to him shortly before, ottering Maimum 

higher terms of compensation and privilege than Meer ,l8b 8 J,ue * 
•lailier's treaty contained ; but Clive knew that the price of the 
Mahratta assistance would be the plunder of Bengal, and declined 
it. What was to be done must be done alone, or not at 0(>uncll of 
all. At Cutwah, where lie halted, the memorable war * 
council of war was held on June 21, and Clive himself even voted 
against an advance, on what at first sight appeared an 
hopeless enterprise. With 3,000 men he must attack against im 
f>0,000 infantry and 18,000 cavalry, with a numerous aUutk ’ 
artillery, posted in a strong position, from which his own escape, 
in case of defeat, would be impossible, while the amount of de- 
pendence he could place upon Meer Jatlier was even then doubtful ; 
hut, in the face of these doubts and dangers, Clive’s bold mind 
recovered its wonted firmness during the night, and 
by sunrise on the morning of June 22, the whole army any advances 
was crossing the Ganges. The rainy season had set oui,aBSJ - 
in, with a violent storm at Cutwah, on the 19th j but this had 
cleared away, and the fresh bright morning gave a cheerful tone 
to the operatiou. 

In many wonderful scenes have British troops been engaged ; 
hut it is questionable, considering the daring nature of the 
service, its importance in the world’s history, or the beauty of its 
surroundings, whether any equals that crossing of the Ganges by 
the combined English and native troops, under Colonel Clive. 
That evening the little army, dragging its eight small field-pieces 
by hand, had inarched to the grove of Massy, fifteen miles distant, 
and about 1 a.m. took up a position in it. Clive discovered that 
the army of the Nawab was not a mile distant from him, and the 
drums and trumpets of the night-watches and patrols sounded 
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close tit hand. In the morning, early, the Nawab directed the 
The Knuiisii English to be attacked. A coward by nature, he 
rVi l io ,u ' ked 1°°^ 110 P m ’t in the action, and when his commander- 
NawAb's in-chit‘f, Meer Mudun. was wounded, and died on being 

army. 7 7 # y 

Tne MawU) can ‘^‘d to his tent, he lost all hope, and mounting a swift 
nit;H t.n Moor- camel, fled to Moorshidabad. The army dispersed at 
once, and on dive’s advance, about noon, he saw little 
except a few Frenchmen to resist him; the remainder were a Hying 
The Nawatvs rabble, whom he disdained to pursue. Everything in 
dofi-an’d' 118 camp had fallen into his hands, and his own singularly 
disperses. modest and graphic account of the battle, 1 possesses 
even more interest now that the results of the victory can bo 
estimated, than it did when it first excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of the people of England. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF EVENTS IN BENGAL AND THE CAEN ATIC ( contuuml ), 

17b 7 to 17bU. 

It is trite to say that the victory of Plassy was t lie foundation 
... , of the British empire in India, but it is no less 

ru-tory of true, as will appear from subsequent events. It bad 
' been gained with the trilling loss to ihe victors of 

seventy-two killed and wounded, while that of the Nawab’s 
army was barely dOO of all ranks. As nearly ns possible, J ( K) 
years before, the first great, blow dealt against the Mahomedan 
power in India, was the slaughter of the army of Beejapoor bv 
Sivajee in the wilds of the Western Chants; the direct result uf 
which was the rise of the Mahratta power. That, power had 
already broken down the Mahomedan empire, and now another 
was to rise upon the battle of Plassy, which was to subdue and 
extinguish both. The day after the victory, (’live was joined by 
Meer Jaflier, who had appeared with some cavalry on the outskirts 
of the combat, and had retired. Though he had taken no active 
part in the battle, he had done what had been expected from 
him, and was to receipt; his reward. Next day he pro- 
ceeds t.o ceeded \n advance to Moorshidabad, followed leisurely 
da bad!' 1 * by Clive, who, entering the city in triumph, on June 21), 

and on repaired at once to the hall of audience, where he 

tim.nes Meer placed Meer Jaftier on the throne, and declared him 
Soobah of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

1 Malcolm’s ‘ Memoirs,* Dispatch to Secret Committee, vol. i. pp. 2G. f l-‘272| 
Onne, vol. ii. &c. ; Mill's ‘History,’ vol. iii. hook iv. chap. iii. ike. 
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When Meer Jaifier arrived in the city, Suraj-ood-Dowlali was 
vtill in the palace, preparing- for flight ; and taking 
with him one of his mistresses, a menial, and a casket D-wini’ 
of jewels, he escaped at night from a window of the ebCal> ' 8 * 
palace into a boat, which had been prepared, and was rowed 
rapidly up the river, in the hope of meeting with M. Law, 
who, with 200 Frenchmen, hud been coming to his assistance 
from Hehar. Hilt in this he was disappointed ; and having landed 
near Haj Mahal, in order to have a meal cooked in a lonely 
<akeer’s hut by the river-side, found it tenanted by a 

* fT 0 is Rf k 17C(i 

man whose ears lie had caused to be cut off a year near ii4j“ 
before, and by whom lie was instantly recognised and Mah41 * 
seized. Escape was impossible, for his flight was known to all, and 
the pursuit bv land was close ; and he was conducted hack to Moor- 
shidabad, amidst the execrations of the people. The ami put to 
night lie arrived, he was put to death by Meer Jalher’s jioorshi'. 
son, and his body, after being publicly carried about dab!ld * 
the city, was buried in his grandfathers tomb. He was twenty- 
live years old, and had reigned iifteen months. Clive is blamed 
by some for not having saved or protected him; but lie was not 
informed of his capture, and to prevent his death was, therefore, 
impossible. 

Another tragedy, for So it proved in effect, resulted from the 
conspiracy and revolution. The name of Omicliund 

1 - ... . . . . Omiclimul’s 

has been already mentioned m connection with the imrtintiic 
.. . * . • , conspiracy, 

intrigues in progress, in which he took a prominent 

part. Sometimes he favoured one party, sometimes another, and 
appears to have been equally ready to encourage Suraj-ood-Dowlali 
in his plots against the English, as lie was to enter into the 
conspiracy against him ; but, on the whole, he seems to have 
done more for the English than against them ; and his losses in 
the capture of Calcutta had been severe. "When the plot was 
ripe, he communicated his knowledge of it to the TTJr Rtj _ 
confederates, and made his own terms. They were tion with the 

7 . i • i /■ confedt'ruN’s 

heavy, and he agreed to receive thirty lacs of rupees, 
or 800,000/., as his share of Suraj-ood-Dowlali ’s treasures, or five 
per cent, on their amount, for Jiis silence. lie did not betray the 
plot. If he had done so, none could have escaped the Nawab's 
vengeance. Meer Jaffier, his family, the Sett bankers, all in fact 
at Moorshidabad, whom the conspiracy involved, must inevitably 
have perished. Yet it was nevertheless determined to balk his 
ft VM rice, as it was called ; to cheat the man who, had he pleased, 
could have cheated all. Clive, and the members of Council, 
were determined he should get nothing ; yet no one T , RI f!l | so 
dared openly refuse his demand, and it was ratified tre,lt >- 
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by a clause granting him twenty lacs of rupees — 200,000/. — in- 
serted, not in the real treaty with Meer Juftier, but in a counter- 
part written on red paper, which was signed by all but Admiral 
Watson, who refused to be avowedly a party to it, though he 
allowed, as subsequently recorded in evidence, his name to be 
written by another. In the certainty that he was to receive 
enormous wealth, Omiehund rested till the drama was pi uv dll 
Tin* truth is °ut, and the treasures were being divided at Moor- 
i iV- 1 V> e c«Viu es * d shidabad. lie seems to have been gloating over the 
insunc. idea of bis coming riches, when, as lie sat apart, ('live 
mid Mr. Scrafton went to him, and told him the red treaty 
was a trick, and that he was to have nothing. The revulsion of 
feeling proved too much for Ins mind — lie fainted, and was 
carried away to liis palankeen, and so to bis house ; but be never 
recovered bis reason, and died, a drivelling idiot, in 
on tin* i»ro* about a year afterwards. No act of Clive’s life lias 
‘img. been more commented upon than this. His own opinion 
v ? n e , that in this case it was necessary to meet fraud by fraud, 
that the end justified the means, and that he i would do it over 
again a hundred times/ The act was one, however, of deliberate 
and unworthy treachery. The great object seems to have been 
to save the sum of 200,000/. for the Nawub’s treasury ; and the 
question, like many others of equally doubtful character in 
history , will probably never be settled, whether , under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and with the lives of so ninny 
persons hanging upon the chances of Omiehund s silence, the 
act of deceit was not juslitied by necessity. At best it has a 
revolting circumstantiality, and is thus on a par witli 1 he 
general conspiracy, which, though successful, seems equally un- 
justifiable, It is at least certain that the subsequent history of 
India happily furnishes no parallel to either. 

A remarkable episode of the war, the details of which are of 
„ „ , extreme interest, was the chase of M. Law and his 

n" Lnv ° f P ar1 3b h y a 8n,a ^ detachment under Captain Eyre 

Coote, who proved, on this occasion, an excellent par- 
tisan officer ; and although Law escaped, yet the indomitable 
perseverance by which European soldiers were marched literal^ 
hundreds of miles through an unknown country, and in the 
rainy season, had ar* effect upon people who had never before 
seen a European, which was never effaced. 

It need hardly be recorded that the full amount of loss, public 
compoim- and private, was paid from the Nawab’s treasury. In 
fossesnmi addition to the sums specified in the treaty, Meer Jaffier 
grain! tu-H. made a present of />()(), 0/0/. — fifty lacs of rupees — to the 
army and navy; to each member of the Committee of Calcutta, 
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24,000/. ; to Clive in that capacity, 28,000/. ; while, on other heads, 
his total gain was, by his own account, 1(50,000/., and in all, can- 
not have been less than 230,000/. Of the general funds, the first 
instalment of 800,000/., or eighty lacs, was brought to Calcutta in 
a triumphal procession of boats from Moorahidabad, and The | rtot;A j 
the total amount of payment was 2,200,000/. sterling. amount * 

TJTe division of the money among the various claimants gave rise 
to fierce disputes and heartburnings, which are of little value in 
detail, in the presence of the great fact, that the Nawab, or Nabob, 
as he was called, of Bengal, had been seated on his throne by 
the company’s power, that all their losses had been redeemed, 
that no impediment whatever existed to their trade, and that the 
French power in Bengal was utterly crushed. The local revolu- 
tion was more complete than that in the Carnatic conducted by 
Dupleix; for no one remained to dispute it, and the English re- 
mained masters of the situation. Clive had been ordered by the 
Madras Government to return by April 1757, but that had been 
impossible, lie was now in a position from which he could not 
withdraw, for he had been appointed President of Bengal. 

During Clive’s absence an attempt had been made to gain pos- 
session of Madura, which was unsuccessfully attacked ,, ;vpilts in 
in April 1757, by Captain Cailiaud, the commandant u, ° uarnatic. 
of Trichinopoly. While thus engaged, the French dispatched a 
force to Trichinopoly , which invested the fort ; hearing of which, 
Cailiaud left Madura, and by a memorable march, succeeded in 
evading the enemy’s positions and regaining his post, and the 
French commander retired. AVandiwash, the chief of which 
refused to pay tribute, was next attacked by Colonel Adlereron ; 
but, on the French advancing, he was forced to raise the siege. 
Meanwhile, the Malmittas had arrived, and demanded an arrear of 
chonth of forty lacs of rupoes — 400,000/. — which it was impossible 
for the Nawab to pay ; but their claim was eventually compromised 
for four and a half lacs. The Patau Nawabs, who were now inde- 
pendent of the Soobalidar of the Deccan, and Moorary Kao, offered 
to join the English against the Mahrattas ; but the Council had 
the wisdom to decline so irregular an alliance, and for the present 
the Mahrattas were content. In June, Cailiaud renewed Cninauii 
his attack upon Madura, and having breached the fort, Madur* at 
attempted to storm it, hut was repulsed with severe loss. Ao 
the investment continued, the garrison capitulated j whk<haft(>r . 

and on August 8 lie entered the town, receiving ward* eapiiu- 
n lutes. 

17,000/. as arrears of tribute. Many other desultory 
movements and attacks of forts of a minor character followed, 
both by the French and the English, without any decided result 
on either side ; their forces were nearly balanced in amount, ana 
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neither possessed the power of striking a decisive blow. This state 
of affairs was, however, soon to alter. 

Boon after the declaration of war in Europe, the French (Jo\ern- 
^ i ^ inent dispatched the ( 4 ount de Rally as commander of 
»ii - count tie the French forces in India, with a fine fleet, in May 
1757. Rally had already highly distinguished himself 
as a soldier, and great expectations arose as to his future success. 
noniMi Ho took with him his own regiment of Irish, up winds 
raiment. of 1 ,000 strong ; hut the troops suffered severely from 
fever on the voyage, and the fleet did not reach Pondicherry till 
Api'il 1758. lie had no sooner landed than he marched 
for Fort St. David, which he invested. An English fleet, 
under Admiral Stevens, had, however, arrived at Madras, 
and joined some ships under Mr. 1‘ococke ; and the combined fleet, 
on April 2 ( d, f night an indecisive action with the French, which 
did not, however, prevent the French from landing t loops and 
stores at Pondicherry, and the siege of Fort St. David was pressed 


hm.i enpitu- with vigour, It was not well defended, and the am- 
munition running short, it capitulated on June 1. The 
Fmmcil of Madras now expected that the settlement would he 
attacked; but it escaped for the present. All the outlying gar- 
" risons were, however, as far as possible, called in. If 

iiiHiu Rally had had funds at his command, he would pro- 

bably have attacked Madras at once ; but he had 
brought none, and Pondicherry could supply none. An attempt 
was now made to enforce payment, of a bond for fifty-six lacs of 
rupees — 5<>0,0<)0/. — given by the Rajah of Tanjore to Dupleix in 
1751; hut it failed of effect, as, partly from assistance the rajah 
received from the English garrison at Trichinopolv, and partly 
from the arrival of an English fleet oil’ the coast, Rally was obliged 
to raise the siege and retire. His reputation with the natives had, 
ills violence however, suffered severely, not only from his ill success, 
and cruelty, } 7ll £ f rom ],is cruelty. He had plundered a Hindoo 
temple of great antiquity and sanctity at Kiveloor, and had blown 
away some of the Drub mins attached to it from his guns ; he had 
threatened to send the Rajah of Tanjore and family into slavery, 
and he had forced the people of the country, without distinction, to 
carry the burdens of his army. The moderation and courtliness 
of Dupleix were well remembered, and the contrast with these 
qualities displayed by Rally, had the worst effect among the 
people. 

If these were not errors sufficient to bring about disastrous 
Lftiiym-aiia results to the French, Rally no w committed a greater 
w. uu*hy. j n recalling Hussy, of whom lie was intensely jealous. 
After recovering his position at Hyderabad, as has been previously 
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narrated, Bussy, at the close of 175G, proceeded, with 500 Euro- 
peans and 4,000 Sepoys, into the Northern Circars. 

J fere he received pressing letters from Sumj-ood-Dow- 
lsili, to advance into Bengal against the English, and he 
moved up to the north-eastern frontier, to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances ; and, on receipt of the news of the fate 
of ( -handernagore, he attacked Yizagapatam, the most important 
of the English factories on that coast., on June 24. The place 
was not capable of defence, and it capitulated ; but. before 
could enter upon further operations, lie was suddenly obliged to 
march rapidly upon A urungabad, where Salalmt Jung had been 
driven to extremity by his brothers, Nizam Ally and Basalut. 
Jung, who had usurped the whole power of the State. 

i 1 i i v . , T His march 

In twenty-one days, and by a route little known, Bussy on Aiimng- 
reaehed A urungabad, win re he found not only the uUl1, 
armies of the usurpers, but a Mahmtta force, prepared to act oft 
circumstances might require. The French troops with the 
Soobalular )jad jirotected liini from violence, and B ussy’s 
presence restored order. Nizam Ally was induced to ia<- Nizam* 
moderate his pretensions, to give up the great seal, C " U,L 
which was now mi trusted to Basalut Jung, and to accept of the 
government of Hyderabad instead of Berar. But further pre- 
caution was necessary; aifd Bussy, by the assistance of the de 
pnty-governor of Dowlatabad, obtained possession of that fort, 
one of the strongest in India. A plot was now laid for the assassina- 
tion of Salalmt Jung; but it was defeated, and in a tumult which 
ensued, the prime minister, who had been the most active in 
Nizam Ally’s interest, and Nizam Ally himself, at once lied to 
Boorlianpoor. By the~c masterly operations, Bussy’s power was 
rendered, to all appearance, more secure than ever; but at this 
juncture the order of recall from Tally readied him, and was the 
direct cause of his ruin, lie might have disobeyed the order, for 
he was the servant of a native prince, who was in sole need of 
his services ; but, a true soldier at heart, obedience was his first 
care, and leaving bis troops under the command of M. Conflans, 
he proceeded direct to Pondicherry, and joined Lally in the month 
of September, just before his expedition to Arc ot. 

Immediate advantage was taken of M. Bussy’s abseroe from 
the Northern (drears, by Annndraj, chief or lfajah of Yizagapa- 
tam, who made nil insurrection on his own account Eff)Ct f 
Against the French garrison, with some success, as hus-yn 
he gained possession of the place; but he was unable a>seme ’ 
to prosecute this advantage, and was fearful of reinforcements to 
the Trench arriving, lie therefore applied to (dive, niv<> assist* 
who, now at rest in Bengal, was enabled to assist viwga\wi»m 
¥ ¥ 2 
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biin. it was not only possible, be thought, to assist A nund- 
raj, but to drive the French out of the Northern Circars. 
Bugsy had delegated his authority in the Circars to M. Moragin, 
the governor of Masulipatam ; but he had been summoned 
to Pondicherry as well as himself, and Lally appointed the 
Marquis de Con flans to the vacant post. The proposal of 
, Anundnu reached Calcutta in July 175S, but it wuis 
Onionri F.>rdo not before September that the expedition could be 
prepared, and it did not reach Vizagapatam till Oc- 
tober 20 of that year. It was under the command of 
Colonel Forde, whom Clive had selected for his especial fitness, 
and consisted of 500 Europeans, 2,000 
pieces. After making a treaty with the 
for a march, the allies set out towards 


into tli 

Nortltrr 

Circars. 


Sepoys, and six field- 
rajah, and preparations 
Kajalui] undry ; and on 
December 0, encountered Conflans, who 1 1 ad with him 
thrManiuia 000 Europeans, 2,000 Sepoys, with a large park of 
artillery, and gave him a, severe defeat, taking all his 
guns. Fordo followed him up by a forced march to Uujaluuumlry, 
hut found the place evacuated. On January 2S, 1750, the array 
marched for Masulipatam, but its progress was delayed by 
Anundraj on various pretexts, and Uolonel Forde did not roach 
Haiabut juiiff Masulipatam till March 0. Meanwhile (.-oiiflans liad 
assist ml- t(> ‘Summoned Salabut Jung, the Nizam, to his aid, by 
1 n in ii. representing to him that both the English and Ammd- 
raj might be. easily defeated. The war, therefore, had assumed a 
very complicated character, for the aid of Salabut .Jung 
was, doubtless, of a very formidable character. Forde did 
not, however, lose heart, but opened trenches against the fort. 
Masulipatam Hardly had this been effected, when his Europeans 
fcerieged, broke into open mutiny, demanding not only arrears 
of pay, but the plunder of Musulipatnm should Un^^ke it. But 
on news arriving tlmt the Nizam was only forty* nmes distant, 
they set to work in earnest, completed the batteries, and by 
April 7 had made two breaches in the works. That day 
the fort was stormed by ‘>40 Europeans and 1,400 native 
There were 500 Europeans in the fort, with 120 pieces 
of cannon ; but the defence had been miserable, and at its capture 
there were more % European prisoners than assailants. Salabut 
Jung, after waiting at a respectable distance for assistance from 
Pondicherry, and on finding the. French ships had armed, hut 
had again departed without landing the troops on hoard, gave 
colonel up all hope from the French, and turned his attention 
I'mlty with *° ^ ie English, in the hope of obtaining their assistance 
BuiabutJui.fr. i n ]na contest with Nizam Ally. On the basis of the 
negotiation which now ensued, a treaty was concluded, which in 


nnu lukon 
by storm. 

soldiers. 
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fill respects was most important for the interests of the English. 
Masnlipatum, with a large tract of country, yielding four lacs — - 
40.000/. — per year, was ceded in perpetuity. The French 

’ 1 - 7 . , M;isn!i|»?itiirn 

were to possess no settlements or lactones north of the o*<i< d it« li»o 
Krishna river, and the Soobahdar engaged not to employ EllgllsU ' 
any of them in his dominions for the future. Thus had the power 
established by Pussy in the Deccan crumbled away, as 

j + +/ Bidsv’a 

it wore, in the course of a few months ; and in a manner i><»w*V 
which, though arising from the incapacity of M. de d,ht,OJt 
Confbms, almost justified Lully’s opinion, that it was delusive and 
unsubstantial. 


CHAPTER X. 

OK EVENTS IX ]1 UN Cl A L, FKOM Till: II\T1I.E OF CLASSY TO TIIE 
J>K1'A KTL JlK OF CLIVE, 17o7 TO 1700. 

It was one thing to set up a Nawab of Bengal in the English 

interest, and quite another to control his actions, and 

. ’ . . 1 . . .. ’ , Dim.-iilllr* 

to induce him to maintain a tranquil ami respectable wm, ji a -r 

government. M*er dalliffr’s treasury was utterly ex- ‘‘ 
huusted by his payments to the English ; and he desired to resort 
to the usual Mahomed an practice of confiscation and extortion 
to supply Ids wants. The persons against whom lie had begun 
these demands were his finance minister, Rui Doolub; the 
Hindoo governor of Midnapore, the Rajah of Purneah, and Ihini 
Narrain, governor of Patna: and as many rebellions were the 
consequence. Unable either to effect his purpose, or to check 
these outbreaks, which it must be confessed had the sympathy 
of t lie people, the Xawab applied to ('live, who, on CHv< , 
November ik*>, 1 7 o 7 , arrived at Moorshidabad at the 
head of a small force, and a beneficial result was daiiiui. 
immediately apparent in a reconciliation between the Xawab and 
his minister, who joined his master with 10,000 men. The 
Xawab and Clive then proceec^d to Patna, where a similar re- 
sult with Ram Narrain followed, and Clive obtained m a „ IPMUa . a 
from the Nawab a monopoly of the saltpetre of the t,K ' re * 
province, on fair terms, but not less than could have been obtained 
from other parties. Thus all the troubles passed off; but there 
were still apprehensions that Bengal might be invaded by the 
Soohahdar of Oudh, with whom was a party of French, under 
M. Law ; and the Mali rattan had sent an ollicer to demand 
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24 lacs— 240,000/. — ns the arrenrs of chouth. The principal 
elements of local disturbance had, however, been disposed of, 
and Olive was able to leave Moorshidabad for Calcutta on May 
Commission ~4. About ft month later, a commission for the new 
f,,r n "' . government of the Bengal possessions arrived from 

(invenimeiit ~ # n 1 . 

of iicn gal. England, which was strangely devised. There were 
to he ten counsellors, of whom the four seniors were to act as 
governors for three months each, in rotation; but no provision 
was made for (hive, and the Council at once elected him presi 
dent. The fact is, that on the dispatch of the commission, Clive 
was supposed, in England, to have returned to Madras ; and 
his appointment as President of Bengal was afterwards con- 
tinued. 

Although Clive had temporarily adjusted the differences at 
r , ( . sh Moorshidabad, affairs did not continue in a satisfactory 

(invirajtios state. The Xawiil/s son, Meerun, proved vicious and 
hiiiijiiiMKt. intractable ; and would have sacrificed Bai Doolub, but 
for Mr. Serafton’s interference. Even with bis aid it became 
impossible for t lie minister to remain; and lie succeeded in obtain- 
ing an asylum in Calcutta, and in saving his property, of which 
the Nawab and his son had designed to deprive him. The 
excitement of this event lmd barely subsided, when a new, and 
to some extent a formidable, danger appeared. The Prince Bovul 
Tin* Prince of Dehlv, AllvGohur, wearied of inaction, and of t ho 
iway takes tyranny of his father's vizier, escaped to the Bohilla 
the Held. chief, Nujeeb-ood-l)owhili, who, having been super- 
seded in his office as commander of the forces, as already related 
in Chapter VII. of this Book, was the vizier's declared enemy. 
The emperor had conferred on his soil the vice-royalty of Bengal, 
and a league was formed by the prince with the Soobahdar of 
Allahabad, the Nawab of Oudh, and two powerful Hindoo rajahs, 
Bulwunt Singh and Sooiuler Singh, to carry out the invasion 

of the country. At the close of 1 7 dH, their preimra- 
The prince . ■ 1 . 7 11 

advance** tions were completed; and tlie prince entered Behar 
into .ikiur. |j ie ] 1( . a( [ () f 4(^000 men, and invested Patna, which 
was well defended by Bam Namiin, the governor, hirer Jatlier 

alone would have been totally unable either to relieve 

Merr Jadlcr . * . 

unable to Patna, or to oppose the invasion; and hut lor Clive, 
oppose imn. |} 10 results to him must, have been in the last degree 
disastrous. It does not appear that Clive was distracted hv the 
thought that the province had been really independent of the 
emperor, and that, as Mr. Mill justly observes, 4 lie had un- 
doubted right to appoint his eldest son to be his deputy in the 
government.’ Clive had pledged his faith to Meer Jaflier, and 
did not hesitate to move forward in his behalf. 
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It was in vain that the prince, when ho hoard of Clive’s march, 
pent him letters, promising him large territorial cessions nivt . 
tor his assistance; for, on the other hand, Meer Jatlier IltTit*! r 
had received orders from the emperor, written, no 
doubt, by the vizier, to oppose his son, and if possible, to take 
him prisoner, (’live, therefore, continued his march at the head 
of 4o() Europeans and 2,f>()0 Sepoys, and passing Moorshidabad, 
wmt forward a light detachment under Ensign Matthews, of 

on the arrival of which at Patna, the confederates olive's 
abandoned the siege and decamped. The Soobahdar 
of Allahabad had indeed preceded the general ilight; for the 
Nawab of Ondh, during his absence, had treacherously seized 
the fortress of Allahabad, and its recovery was doubtful. For- 
saken by his allies, the prince would have thrown , tl 

. 1 The pnnc« 

himself upon Clives generosity ; but as this would assisted i»y 
lia\e been embarrassing, Clive dismissed him with a 
sufficient sum for his expenses. Meer .lather's gratitude for this 
service was, for the present, sincere. Jie obtained for Clive a 
patent of nobility from the emperor, with the title of nivt , oht;lil)S 
Shoukut dung, who conferred upon him an appanage, 
or jahgeer, of the value, of three lacs, or .‘»0, 000/., per tiu- r».i»i*ror. 
year for its support. This consisted of the quit, rent of the 
lands held by tin 1 coinpsAiv, which had hitherto formed part of 
the 'jeneral revenues of the province of Bengal. 

Clive reached Calcutta in .Juno, and the troops under Colonel 
Fordo, or such portion of them as could be spared from n ( . rctnriK 
the Northern Ci rears, arrived soon afterwards, in time tu ' i,Uun:i ' 
to check a combination, as some assert, between the Nawab, or 
his son Meerun, with tlie Dutch, who had a settlement „ ... 

at (’hiiiMirah ; or, according to other opinions, an ellort hansnc wnh 
of the Dutch government of Batavia to establish a 
counterpoise to the English power in Bengal. The latter suppo- 
sition is hardly tenable, and, therefore, the probability of an intrigue 
with the Nawab becomes the more possible. Meer daflier was 
Clive’s guest at Calcutta in October 17o0, when the Dutch Beet of 
seven ships, crowded with European soldiers, arrived , „ , _ „ 

m tin* river, and he took In** departure somewhat arrive* in iiu» 
abruptly, writing afterwards to Clive that lie had 1Kk>o1,1j ‘ 
granted some additional privileges to the l/utch. Holland and 
England were at peace ; but Clive was by no means disposed to 
admit the presence of any rival European force, and he 

* * . 1 , The Duf rli 

made preparations to resist the Dutch fleet as an commence 
enemy's. The Dutch were the first to commence hos- 
tilities, by seizing some of the company’s vessels and grain-boats, 
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hoisting their own colours upon them, and burning the storehouses 
Their fleet u ft t Fulta. These acts freed C live from embarrassment, 
defeated. The Dutch fleet was attached by Commodore Wilson, 
on November 3, and defeated, six of the ships striking their flags, 
and one being taken in endeavouring to escape. They had, how- 
ever, landed 700 Europeans and 800 Malays above Calcutta, and 
these, after a skirmish with Colonel Forde, formed a junction with 
their countrymen in Ohinsurah, to which place horde had pursued 
them. He was doubtful what to do, when Olive’s memorable 
note, written on one of the cards with which In' was placing when 
CoiotiH Forde's dispatch reached him — ‘ Dear Forde, light them 

niri)ut!-u° k8 immediately, .1 will send you the order in council to- 
morrow’ — decided the question. Forde had onlv *T»0 
Europeans and 8h0 Sepoys ; but lie attacked the Dutch, who, far 
ii mi dffc'atfl superior to him in force, were posted in the plain witli- 
Otcin. out Chinsurah, and severely defeated them, the 

European Dutch soldiers being nearly all killed or wounded. The 
complicity of the Nawab’s soil, Meerun, was afterwards apparent ; 
for he suddenly appeared after the action, without cause, at the 
bead of 7,000 cavalry, and there is little doubt, had been pre- 
pared to act against the English if the Dutch had proved victorious. 

The contest and temporary alarm were, however, at an 
future* the end ; Clive restored the slhps, and a covenant was 
D.m h biiips. imi( j e B lt » Dutch should maintain only 125 Euro- 
peans for the proiection of their factories; send awav all other 
troops, and that they should pay for the damage and loss they 
had caused ; and under their compliance with these stipulation?*, 
the affair ended. 

The government of Madras was still in warfare with the 
French, as has been already related ; but it; was strong enough to 
< 'live returns relieve any apprehension of danger : none was evident 
m tiiiKiand. j n Bengal, and ( 'live determined to proceed to England, 
lie had already written his views of the English position in Bengal 
to Mr. Pitt, 1 and had sketched, with a bold, but true, hand, the 
probabilities of the company obtaining the whole of Bengal, and 
extending the British power into India ; and it is probable, believ- 
ing from the political aspect; of aflhirs among native States, that 
such a contingency might be near at hand, that he considered it 
his best, course to explain these subjects personally to the minister, 
as well as to the Court of Directors. lie, therefore, sailed for 
England on February 25, 1700. 


1 Vile Malcolm’s ‘Memoirs,’ vol. ii. pp. ] 19-125. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF nv j’.nts in mi; caknatic (continued from Ch. IX.) t 
170U to 1 700. 

At this period, two fleets, nearly equal in Rare -one English, ot 
Ke veil sail, under Admiral Pocucke ; the other French, 

? . .... Naval action 

under the Count d Ache, consisting ot eight ships — were «•« the c.» n>- 
on the coast of Coromandel. Admiral Pococke had ,n mckl 
keen too lute to relieve Fort St. David ; but he attacked the French 
squadron on two occasions, and on the last having gained some 
indecisive advantage, the French admiral escaped to Pondichern, 
whence, notwithstanding Daily's earnest remonstrances, he sailed tor 
the Mauritius, 'idle actual, as well as the moral force of IjHllv . R 
1 .ally ^position, were both much weakened l>v this event ; 
hut it was necessary for him to do something to establish Rajah 
Sahib, the eldest sen of Vhunda Sahib, whom the French lntd 
proclaimed Nabob of the Carnatic : and having entered into an 
intrigue with the native commandant of Arcot, which belonged to 
-Mahomed Ally, he agreed to deliver up the place for 10,000 rupees ; 
and Daily having inarched thither, received a mock capitulation, 
and entered the town in triumph on October 4, 17oS. ID* had 
hoped to capture Chingliput; but the authorities of .Madras, fully 
alive to its importance, threw a strong garrison into the fort, and 
saved it. A rent itself was of little value; and /.ally’s only hope 
appeared to he a successful siege (if Madras. His own oiiieers 
were, however, despairing. There was no money to be had at 
Pondicherry. J lossy, who had just arrived, could supply none, 
and all that could he collected was 1)4,000 rupees, of which Daily 
supplied 00,000 from his own funds ; hut, as the Count d’Estaign 
expressed himself, ‘ it was better to die by a musket-shot under 
the walls of Madras, than to starve at Pondicherry,’ and under 
these circumstances the French marched for the siege of Madras 
in December. 

Madras was fully prepared for the attack, but the forces were 
not sufficient to check the French advance, and after SUmw , ot 
the occupation of the native town by the enemy, the fort Madn,s * 
was closely invested. The siege continued for nine weeks, with 
considerable loss to both sides, and a breach was effected, which 
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would have been stormed on February 10, 1750, when, on (bat 
, . day, a lleet of English ships, with a reinforcement of 

Arrival of ° , ,, 

Knuiisii OCU King s troops, arrived in the roads, r or some time 
s past the French army had been without pay, and were 

short of provisions, as well as of powder and shot; further 
prosecution of the siege was, therefore, hopeless, and the French 
Tiic French retired oil February 17. The English loss on all heads 
ritlK ‘- had been 570 Europeans and 702 Sepoys, and that of 

the French was probably much greater. If Bally had retired u]>on 
Pondicherry, it would have been tantamount to a relinquishment 
of the struggle; but lie moved to A root, and after come desultory 
operations by both armies, the English having also taken the field, 
they went into quarters early in May. To the English the sea was 
open, and they continued to receive troops and supplies; hut the 
hopes of the French that their long looked-for fleet would arrive 
with money and stores was disappointed. On September 10, it was 
attacked by Admiral Pococke off Triucomalee, and dispersed; but 
a portion of it subsequently reached Pondicherry, and M. d'AcluS 
, having landed about -10,000/. in money and diamonds, 

TIjo Kroiwli - . * 7 

n- ff luiuhos with 500 Europeans, marines and sailors, could neither 
ue induced nor commanded to remain, and again left 
India. Meanwhile, Wandiwash had been attacked by the English, 
who wore repulsed with severe loss; aftd M. Pussy, who had ob- 
tained permission to return to the Peccan, to meet Basalut Jung, 
left that place with the troops which had been made over to him. 
Il<* had no sooner departed, than the whole French army broke 
out into mutiny, and lie was obliged to halt at A root for some 
days. This delayed his junction with Basalut Jung, who had 
approached the frontier of the Larnatic ; hut they met finally on 
November 10. Basalut Jung, instead of giving money, demanded 
it, and wished to be made sovereign of the whole Carnatic; all 
which being impossible, Hussy returned from an expedition which 
seems to have had no practical object from the first. 

Before he could rejoin, Lally, who was unable, for want of 
funds, to keep the whole of his army together, now sent half of 
it to the south ; and Coole, who had arrived at Madras, and who 
saw his error, determined to t*ke advantage of it. llis first 
taken operation was the capture of Wandiwash, which sur- 
Wandi wuhii. ivnderetf on November 20, and was followed by the fall 
of Canangootv, on December 10. After this, the movements of 
TaI both armies continued till January 22, 1700, when they 
encountered each other near Wandiwash, which Lally 
was again besieging. The English had 1,000 Europeans and 
2,100 native infantry, with 1,250 native cavalry and sixteen ficld- 
oieces; the French, 2 250 Europeans and 1,000 Sepoys, besides 


u 
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t heir Mahratta horse, with twenty field-pieces. The forces, 
therefore, seem to have been pretty nearly equal on both sides. 
After a brilliant combat, the French, who had an fibred very 
severely, ns well by the lire of Foote's own regiment tik* French 
ns from the bayonet, retreated. They had lost 000 d ‘ ,ft ‘ aU ‘ d - 
Europeans in killed and wounded, that of the English being about 
tiOO. Pussy, who had led one of the charges, had his horse shot 
under him, and was taken prisoner; and if the English native 
cavalry had done their duty, the retreat of the French might have 
been severely harassed. 

Coote now proceeded to attack Arcot; and on February <5 his 
batteries opened against the fort; and by the 0th a C( , llte -„ Jiro . 
breach had been partly effected, when the garrison stir- 
rendered. Other minor operations succeeded, and by the middle 
of March, with the exception of Pondicherry itself, Calicut was 
the only possession on the coast which remained to the French. 
This place fell to a detachment from Trichinopoly on April o, and 
by May 1, flu* French were conlined to Pondicherry by the English 
armv, which was preparing to invest it. The condition of the 
French ailairs in the Carnatic now appeared desperate. No fleet 
had arri\ed with supplies or money: and it was questionable, if 
any ships should reach India, whether they could approach the 
coast, as no less than clove* ships of tin* line of the English flei t 
were now present, and the English had secured further reinforce- 
ments of troops, in his despair — for it can he called little L)lllv T11 . lllios 
else— Pally now applied to llyder Ally of Mysore, who t •* n > «i* r. 
had risen into power, and was believed capable of rendering mate- 
rial assistance ; hut the negotiation was products e of no result, 
llyder Ally was obliged to return suddenly to Mysore, and was 
followed as suddenly by his troops. Meanwhile Madras had re- 
ceived further reinforcements of King's troops, and the tied was 
increased to seventeen sail of the line, besides the company's 
armed vessels. Ample means, therefore, existed for the of 
siege of Pondicherry, and operations against it were i’* oMiiciitrry. 
commenced without delay. Tin* recently arrived fleet, had, how- 
ever, brought, out a commission for Major Monson, who, as colonel, 
now virtually superseded Coote (pi tin* eve of the final triumph of 
the. war lie had so admirably conducted, and lie prepared ‘to depart 
from Pengal with his regiment; but, under the necessity of the 
situation, he allowed it to remain, and stayed also himself, at the 
request of the Madras Council ; hut for the present without com- 
mand. The first operations, therefore, were commenced by Monson. 
After a partial attack upon the English camp by Pally, on Sep- 
tember 4, which failed, the investment of the place was com- 
menced ; and in the first attack on the outposts and redoubts, 
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Mnnson was severely wounded. Coote, however, had not sailed, 
and now resumed his command : and the confidence of the army, 
which had been somewhat weakened, was fully restored. 

At this period, Pondicherry was sorely straitened for provisions, 
^ and the expulsion of the entire native population was 

Distress of r 1 * 

the native urged by Lally ; but lor the present it was not carried 
ropu a nm. Qu k ^ oloam of hope presented itself in the arrival of 
the Mahrattas, who had returned to the Carnatic ; hut the nego- 
tiation with Hallnjee Kao INSshwah proved delusive. On Novem- 
i niiy expels ^er stores for the siege operations arrived from 

die natives Madras, and Lully seeing that it would be no longer 
1,0,11 tllLf ° rt ' delayed, expelled 1,100 of the natives, who, of all sexes 
and ages, without provisions, wandered for seven days between 
the fort and the bound hedge now hold by the British, subsisting 
upon roots of grass, or whatever they could pick up. Coote’s 
desire was to drive them back into the fort, but they were fired, 
upon from thence, and he at last allowed them to pass info the 
open country. On the 00th, a furious storm wrecked several of 
the blockading fleet, and damaged the trenches very seriously ; 
but Lally was unable to take advantage of the disaster. Tim 
ProKirsBof damages were soon repaired, and on January 12, 1701, 
thcBiogc. the trenches were opened. On the loth, about sunset, 
a party from the fort approached will) a llag of truce, healing 
letters from Lally and the Council. Loth letters contained stipu- 
lations, some of which were acceded to; but in regard to the 
garrison, Coote replied that he would only accept terms of uiieun- 
Theforus ditiomil surrender, and these terms were agreed to. On 
Mirmuirrod. the I Otli, the Villenore gate was occupied by ( note’s 
grenadiers, and the surrender of the citadel followed in the 
evening. There were only two days’ provisions remaining, and to 
have protracted the defence would have been impossible. The 
troops in the town amounted to 2,072, and there were oOO pieces 
of cannon, with 100 mortars and howitzers, with small-arms, 


ammunition, and stores, in great quantities. At sunrise on the 
following morning, the British flag was hoisted, amidst the thunder 
of cannon from the ships in the roads and the artillery in camp. 

Lally, hooted out of the fort, by his ungrateful countrymen, 
Cl went to Madras, where the wife and family of Kahili 

dilute as to Sahib also received an asylum. After the fall of Pondi- 

t 1 it* posses- . . . . . 

Mini of the cherry, a question arose as to whom it should belong. 

a It had been surrendered to Ilis Britannic Majesty, and 

a council of war decided it should belong to the King j hut Mr. 
Pigott, the governor of Madras, not only claimed it, but resolutely 
declared he would nBitlierpay the troops, nor subsist the prisoners, 
unless it were made over to him ; and the objection was speedily 
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withdrawn. Thus the capture of Madras was more than revenged ; 
for the French power in India, after a vast expenditure 

1 ,, Extinction 

ofblood and treasure, was now completely overthrown, of the French 
Three places alone remained to them in India. Tiagar p '’ wor 
and Ginjee in the Carnatic, which were soon reduced, and Mahe 
on the western coast, which capitulated in February, to Colonel 
Monson. With all his faults, Lally was deserving of a better fate 
than he experienced. His enemies in India and in France had 
exaggerated his losses, and the weak points of hi^ 

~ ini t „ 1 . Fate of Lnlly. 

character, and all the odium ot the deteat in India was 
thrown upon him. On his arrival in France lie was imprisoned 
for eighteen months, tried, and condemned to death ; and was 
executed by the guillotine on the day his sentence was known, 
being conveyed to the scaffold with a large gag in his mouth to 
prevent his speaking to the people. Thus perished the last of 
three victims to French policy in India, at the hands of their own 
ungrateful nation, and the fortifications of Pondicherry, con- 
structed at immense cost, being afterwards razed to the ground 
by the Madras authorities, the humiliation of the French in India 
was completed. 


CHAPTER XII. 

MAIIRATTA ITOHiRESS, TO THE RATTLE OF rANTFUT, 

1757 TO 1701 . 

The main object of Sal abut Jung the Nizam’s treaty with Colonel 
Fordo at MasulipaUun, was to engage the services of 
the English against his brut Her Nizam Ally, who, since bet wren 
his flight from Aurangabad, and the departure of iw'iImi?* ‘ Iu,lflr 
M. Hussy, had become again powerful. He had raised , ' rurlur - 
troops at Hoorhanpoor, and hud been joined by Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, an officer who had been educated in his profession in tho 
French corps, mul who understood the management of artillery. 
Hasalut Jung, who had been created minister under Hussy’s advice, 
sent Janoojee Hhdslav with liis < Maliratta forces against Nizam 
Ally, and lie was forced to retire; but his artillery being now 
completed, Nizam Ally again took the held, and defeated Janoojee 
with great loss. Salalmt dung had proceeded to Hyderabad, and 
when lie marched lbr Masulipatam, to the assistance of M. de 
Contlans, Nizam Ally not only took possession of A urungabad, but 
proceeded to Hyderabad. From these circumstances, the desiro 
of Salabut Jung to obtain the assistance of the English will be 
fully apparent: but, as has been already explained, Colunel Fordo 
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was in no p sition, even had he been free to do so, to engage in 
Deccan politics, and Salabut dung returned to Hyderabad. Here, 
after much discussion between the three brothers, the office of 
minister was conferred upon Nizam Ally, and Kasai ut Jung 
departed to his province of Adony. 

In the year 1757, the Peshwah had proceeded into the Carnatic 
Miiirtf ta for the purpose of levying the usual chouth, which had 
afr: " rs * fallen considerably into arrears; and in March of that 
e!v:.: , h‘ 3 hWHh vt'-ar, he appeared l)efore Seriiigapatam with an army 
Mysore. of (*,(), 000 men, and canounaded the town ; but after 
negotiation with the minister and regent Nunjeraj, the Mahratta 
demand was compromised for thirty-two lacs of rupees — 520,000/. 
The FtSshwidi bad contemplated further operations for regaining 
p tssession of Shahjt e’s districts ; but the approach of the monsoon 
rendered these impossible, and 1m returned to Poona, leaving a 
force under Pulwunt Ran Mendlee, to resume the campaign in 
the ensuing 1 season. Pulwunt Pao was an active and enterprising 
officer. He defeat ed the Patau Nawrihs of Kurpa and Knrnool on 
September 24; hut he was unable to attack Ilyder Ally, who was 
in the field on behalf of the Mysore (lovernment, whicli now 
refused to make the payments that had been agreed on. At this 
time, the events in the Deccan obliged the Peshwah to concenlrate 
liis forces, and instead of being abld to reinforce the army in 
Mysore, he was obliged to recall it. Ilyder thus obtained leisure 
to mature bis own plans, of whicli In 4 took full advantage. 

For some time past, the relations between the PtPhwah and 
The tlie Nizam bad been in an unsatisfactory state. On 

SS! rlu "s. the one hand, the chouth had fallen info arrears; and, 

on tlie other, the surrender of the important fort of A limed- 
Hugger to the Mahrattas by its governor, was an insult which 
war in die eould not he endured by the Nizam, who declared 

Deccan. war. and moved his army northwards, with the in- 
tention of its recovery. Tlie Peshwah was not slow to meet 

him. Taking command of a portion of the army himself, he moved 
towards Alunedniigger, while he detached another and larger 
portion, under Sudasheo Pan Dhow, to operate upon the Moghul 
left flank. Sudasheo Duo ha<L taken into the service tin* corps 
of Ibrahim Khan Hardee, which Xi/.am Ally had, in deference 
to his brother, dismissed ; and his army was both complete and 
numerous. Salabut Jung and Nizam Ally bad proceeded to- 
gether northward by the usual road to Aurungabad, where the 
great army was to assemble, and had nearly reached Oodgeer, 
when Sudasheo Kao, whose scouts had been watching their 
movements, now hurried on to attack them. Some light troops, 
Bent in advance, were sufficient to interrupt the progress of 
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the brothers, who, with their comparatively small force of 7,000 
cavalry, occupied the town end fort of God peer, hoping for 
?md awaiting reinforcements. These, however, did not reach 
them; and on the approach of Sudusheo Join, with of the 

40,000 horse, they made an attempt to pursue their 
march, lmt with pro at loss, The old Moghul spirit was not 
entirely extinct . : Sndasheo Kao’s proposal for them to .surrender 
was met with a refusal, and an attack oil Ibrahim Khan's 
brigade, which was nearly destroyed, followed ; hut the Mah- 
ratta cavalry charged the right wing of the Nizam’s army in 
turn, and almost annihilated it, nearly 0,000 Moghuls being 
slain. Kseapo was now hopeless, and Nizam Ally sent his 
seal to Sndasheo Kao, Ihus submitting to his generosity ; but the 
h-rms, though less than might have been exacted, were of 

yet \erv heavy. Dowlatabad, Beejapoor, and Aseer- i ,r:uv - 
gurli, including the province of Beejapoor and much of Aurimgahnd, 
yielding a revenue of sixty-two lacs of rupees a year — <>J0,(K)0/.- - 
were ceded in perpetuity, and the Moghul possessions in the 
Beccan were thus eircumserihed to a comparatively small space, 
which would be dillicult of defence. 

Sndasheo 1 bio’s success met with the warm approval of his 
cousin, the Ptfshwah ; hut other e\ents were in pro- Kvme* in 
press in Hindustan. whic4i were not of so favourable ,,MKl ,st:m - 
i\ character. Shahah-ood-deen, who is styled by some authorities 
(iliuzee-ood-deeii, the vizier of Alumgeer II., had called in the 
aid of the Mahrattas to support his authority against Nujeeb-ond- 
Dosvlah, who had been nominated commander-in-chief of the 
imperial forces, by Ahmed 81mh Abdallv, and who was it: 
possession of Dehly. Kughonuth Kao, who is better known under 
his familiar appellation of Kughoba, was in Malwah ; hut lie at 
once obeyed the summons, and repaired to Uehly. The royal 
fort stood a siege of a month's duration, but was taken, and 
Nujeeb-ood-l)owlah escaped. The emperor had thus fallen a 
second time under his vizier’s control. It i.s very possible that 
Shah;ib-ood-deeii was at a loss how to employ his Mahratta 
allies ; but the Punjab was perhaps recoverable, and if they 
could be engaged there, he wguld at least be relieved of them 
for the present. At this juncture, Kughoba was invited by 
Adina Beg, who was himself in rebellion •against the Prince 
Timoor, viceroy of Lahore, on behalf of his father, 

Ahmed Shah, to join him, and lie at once accepted the Mniinirt»m 
proposal. In May 1758, he defeated the local gover- Bt 
nor, and entered Lahore ft conqueror. The Mahrattas had thus 
fulfilled the prophecy of Sivajee, that they should water their 
horses iu the Indus and in the llooghlv ; but their new acquisi- 
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tion proved only delusive. Bughoba returned to Poona, where 
he was severely taken to task by Sudasheo llao Bliow, for a 
conquest which yielded nothing-, and had already cost a million 
sterling. It was in vain that he pleaded the value of the Punjab, 
and the necessity of its retention ; and the dispute ended by 
Pughoba's resigning the command of the army of the north, 
which was assumed by Sudasheo Pao, under the Pdshwah a 
sanction. 

On leaving Hindustan, Pughoba had divided his forces into 
two portions, one of which was at Lahore, the other at Delily, 
under Duttajee Sindia. The hitter was induced by Shahab-ood- 
deen to undertake a campaign against Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah and 
thePohillas; but, after some success, and the plunder ot 1 ,‘100 
a imu'd shah ' illages, the force under Govind Punt was routed, and 
rnterUtiie driven across the Ganges. Meanwhile Ahmed Shah 
dStstlic Abdally was advancing, in .September 1750, to recover 
Aiahrntm*. the Punjab. On his arrival in the province, the Mah- 
ratta commander at Lahore was defeated with serious loss, and 
fell hack upon Delilv. Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, who had iurnied a 
junction with Ahmed Shah, assisted him with supplies, and under 
his guidance, Duttajee .Sindia was surprised, and totally over- 
thrown, with immense loss in men. Ilolkar, who at lirst ob- 
tained some advantages over the Afghans, was in turn pursued, 
defeated, and his army utterly routed ; but the unfortunate, 
emperor did not escape: before he cmild he rescued by Ahmed 
Shah and Ntijceh-ood-Dowlah, Shahab-ood-deen, dreading the 
Tin-K!»p«Ti>r effect of liis restoration to power, caused him to he 
.Vlmlnirmi 1 ’ murdered, in November, and raised to the nominal 

vrl'nhJr' 1 *’ throne a son o f tlie Prince Ivambuksh, who, however, 
was never acknowledged. At this period, Ally Gohur, 
the real prince imperial, was a fugitive in Bengal, and thus the 
Moghul empire was virtually extinct. The perfidious vizier, 
who dared not trust himself at Dehly, betook himself to the pro- 
tection of the Pajah of the Jats; and there can be little doubt, 
had the Mahrattas defeated Ahmed Shah, that Duttajee Sindia 
would have proclaimed the Pesli wall emperor of India. 

News of these disasters reached the Pesli wall after his victory 
over Salabut Jung and Nizam Ally, and produced much excite- 
ment. Sudasheo Pao Bbow at once volunteered to lead the 
Mahrattas to conquest, and boasted that he would drive tlie 
Afghans across the Indus. The army which set out 
>1 ah rut, ta from the Deccan was the most complete and magni- 
nmrchi's for ticont that had ever takmi the fiedd. In addition to 
Umdui-Liu,. 20,000 chosen cavalry, the corps of Ibrahim Khan 
Garuee, composed of disciplined infantry and artillery, was 10,000 
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strong ; and these forces were augmented by the various con- 
tingents of tho Mahratta chieftain. Wiswas Rao, the son and 
heir of the Peshwah, accompanied Sudasheo Iiao, who proceeded 
direct to Delily, of which he took possession ; and having 
plundered tho royal palace of all its valuables, and stripped the 
hall of audience of its ceiling of silver, which, when , 
coined, produced no less than seventeen lacs of rupees, pinners 
or 1 70,000/., took up a position for the monsoon. These 
acts of spoliation, with others of destruction, coupled with the 
peevish rejection of his advice, so disgusted Sooruj Mul, the able 
leader of the Jilts, that lie left Sudasheo Rao, and re- R( „ )r uj mui 
tired into his own territory. His advice had been, that 
the Mai) rattan should trust to their ancient method of Mahmu*. 
warfare, and cut olf all supplies to Ahmed Shah ; and that their 
heavy artillery should not be used in the contest. Sudasheo Rao, 
however, had placed more than ordinary confidence in Ibrahim 
Khan’s corps, and treated Sooruj Mill’s advice, with similar 
counsel from many of his own most experienced officers, with 
scorn. As the monsoon declined, he raised Mirza p r hircMire» 
Jtiwan Rukht, the son of the prince imperial, Ally ^ | u J' | ^. l d Btl '- ir,t 
Gohur, to the 1 throne, and appointed Shujah-ood-Dow- emperor, 
lull, viceroy of (Judh, to the office of vizier. He then moved 
into the field, and about tlie same time Ahmed Shah crossed the 
Jumna above Dehlv, and skirmishes between the armies com- 
menced. 

The Mahrattas hail 55,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and 300 pieces of 
cannon: the Mahomedans, 41,800 horse, 38,000 foot, 

1 ’ ; ' 1 1 Rclnrtve 

and 70 pieces of cannon ; the irregular troops on both force* in tho 
sides were also very numerous, On October 25, 

Sudasheo Rao moved with his whole army to Paniput, the great 
battle-field of India since the age of the Mahabharut, ^ , he<J 
and where its fate had frequently been decided; and position <>f 
threw a wide ditch and rampart round the camp, the 
town being in the centre of his position. Ahmed Shah also en- 
trenched himself at a short distance ; and thus the parties lay, 
watching each other for two months, scarcely a day passing with- 
out severe conflicts, with varied* advantage. But provisions ran 
short in the Mahratta camp ; and as no supplier arrived, the army, 
both officers and men, could endure the privation no longer. On 
January 0, 1761, they implored to be led against the Battlpnf 
enemy, and Sudasheo Rao, having no other resource, PHn, * ,ut - 
gave orders for battle. Next morning, before break of day, tho 
Mahrattas were in motion, and formed their line regularly. 
Ahmed Shah, whose personal activity had been surprising, bad 
just fallen asleep in his tent, hut he was already dressed, and, 

a a 
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mounting- bis horse, proceeded to reconnoitre. A glance showed 
Defeat the him that nn action must be fought, and his army took 
Mahrattiw. U p their several positions. The details of the great 
battle, given at length by Elpliinstone, vol. ii. pp. (142-052, and 
Grant Duff, vol. ii. pp. 143-150, are more than usually interesting, 
but need not be repeated here ; suffice it to say, that after an 
obstinate combat, and varying fortune, King Ahmed at length, 
watching his opportunity, directed charges of bodies of 10,000 
cavalry to be made in succession at a gallop on the Mahratta 
centre. They proved successful, and the Muhrattas, lighting 
desperately, finally broke and lied, being pursued with a vast 
carnage. Of all that were taken in the camp, women and children 
became slaves, and next morning the males were cruelly butchered 
in cold blood. Wiswas Kao and many other chiefs were slain, 
and a body, believed to he that of Sudasheo Kao, was afterwards 
found. 

Thus, at the zenith of their power in Northern India, the 
(Vnwo Mahratta forces were destroyed so completely that any 

.,u«*iiri»i. junction or re-formation of them became impossible. 
The IMshwuh had moved up to the Nerbudda in support, in 
November; and when, in his anxiety for news, and fears that 
disaster must have occurred, he was crossing the river in January, 
he received advice of the national defeat, which had been written 
by a banker to his correspondent in the following terms : — * Two 
pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold niohurs have 
been lost, and of tlm silver and copper, the total cannot be cast 
up.’ 1 The details soon followed, and the Tosh wall never re- 
covered the shock caused by them. His mind became affected, 
and he returned to Poona, where he lingered till June; and 
about the end of September, Mahdoo Kao, his second son, then 
about seventeen years of age, was invested in his room. 


fTJAPTKK Xlir. 

OF THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF INDIA, 1701. 

The various revolutions which lmd already altered the territorial 
divisions of India will have been traceable from the narrative of 
its history ; but a brief definition of them, as they existed at the 
battle of Paniput, may be found useful to the student, and may 
serve us an introduction to the further changes which were to 


1 Grant Duff. 
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I. The great empire of Dehlv had virtually ceased to exist ; and 
with the murder of Alumgeer II., in 1700, the last of F i n: »i 

the emperors had passed away. His son, AllyGohur, 
r. fugitive in Rengal at the period of his father’s death, ufDeiiiy. 
subsequently ascended the throne, under the proud title of Slu.li 
All mu, or king of the world, when, in fact, all that actually re- 
mained to him were a few small districts in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Dehly. All else had been alienated and usurped, 
either by the viceroys or foreign powers, and was totally irre- 
coverable. 

Commencing from the north-west, the whole of the former 
Afghan territory of Dehlv had been conquered, and was |(t 
now possessed, by Ahmed Shah Abdally. It included on* former 
Kandahar and Kabool, some of the north-western por- tulplr1, 
t ions of both having been gained by the Persians. Almied Shah 
had received from Dehly the cession of the whole of the Afghanistan 
Punjab ; and to this had added Mooltan, which could anJ i>lu '-» llU 
not he defended. lie was not so successful in Scinde, where the 
Till poor chiefs had asserted their independence, and were main- 
taining it ; but his dominions were of great extent, and, as the 
result of the battle of Paniput pro\ed, he was at once powerful 
and popular among his subjects. 

II. Omitting the f ,i w districts on the Upper Ganges and Jumna 
which remained to Dehlv, the Kohillas, who were de- u ^ 
trended from the former Afghan troops and settlers at 

1 )ehl y, had become very powerful, and were actually independent 
under their chief Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah ; but to the period of the 
Fmperor Alumgeer II.’s death, they had assisted him against lus 
treacherous vizier, Shahnb-ood-deen, and were the active allies of 
Ahmed Shah Abdally in the campaign of Paniput. Their terri- 
tory was called Rohilkhtmd, and occupied a position between 
Dehly and the lower range of the Himalayas, with the city of 
Jlareilly as its capital. 

III. On the south-east of Rohilkhtmd lay the great proviuce 
of Oudh, heretofore a viceroyaltv of the empire, and still 

i.i- . * / * . Oudh. 

preserving that designation; but now, to all intents, 
independent. Shujah-ood-l.)owhdi had succeeded his father Sufdur 
Jung, and for a time became the nominal vizier of the empire; but 
his interests lay completely apart from those of the nominal 
emperor, and his great power and wealth enabled him to present,* 
the independence he had assumed. 

IV. liengal, Rebar, and Orissa were united under the govern- 
ment of Meer Jaffier, who, upon the support of the Bi-iuc i, 
.English, had become Nabob, or, more properly, Nnwab. midoit»p*. 
Ills position was an anomalous one, in contrast with that of other 

Q 0 2 
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nominal viceroys; for he was perfectly independent of Dehly, and, 
though he may have kept up communication with offic ers at the 
court, it is certain that he rendered it no assistance ; and, as lias 
been related, resisted the prince imperial when lie attempted, in 
1759, to assume the viceroyalty. These provinces were the. efore, 
in all respects, completely alienated from the empire. 

Y. The Rajpoot States had become perfectly isolated. It is 
The Rajpoot uncertain how long their annual tribute was paid ; but 
states. it is questionable whether they had contributed any- 
thing to the imperial exchequer for some time previous to the 
invasion of Ahmed Shah, and it is certain that the emperor and 
his vizier had, for many years, been too weak to attempt to en- 
force payment. The principal states were Jeypoor, .J oudhpoor, and 
Oodypoor, and there were others of minor extent and consequence, 
whose chiefs belonged to the Rajpoot confederation, but whoso 
condition does not need particular specification. Over the whole 
of Rnjpootana, the Mahrattas had imposed their demands of 
chouth ; but they were irregularly paid, and their enforcement 
was by no means easy. The Rajpoots took part with the Mah- 
rattas in the contest at Pan i put, and their independence was 
absolute. 

VI. The Mahrattas had possessed themselves of the whole of 
m hi i net as Guzerat and Mai wall, having gradually driven out the 

imperial viceroys and garrisons. They also occupied 
Khandesh, and Berar, with K attack ; and the recent cessions by 
the Nizam had given them t lie province of Beejapoor and 
most part of Aurungabad. The province of Mai wall had been 
divided between Sindia and Ilolkar ; tho Gaik war possessed 
Guzerat ; the Pdsh wall’s estate of Kalpy and Jhansy extended 
their territories to the Jumna on the north, while south-westwards 
they reached unbroken as far as the northern boundary of Mysore ; 
and they possessed, in the extreme south, the principality of 
Tanjore, the remains of one of the most ancient Hindoo kingdoms. 
Such had been their growth in territorial acquisition during a 
hundred years, while their demands for the national chouth and 
eiir-deshmookhee now extended all over India. 

Vli. Between Agra and Jeypere, the Juts, a tribe of martial 
Tiie jAtR, and cultivators from the banks of the Indus, had established 
central India, theinsefves about the close of the reign of Aurungzebe. 
They were now, under their famous chieftain, Soornj Mill, exceed- 
ingly powerful, and his capital, Bhurtpoor, 'was undoubtedly the 
strongest fortress in Northern India. South-eastward from the 
Bhurtpoor State, lay the province of Bundelkund, divided into 
several minor principalities, the chief of which was Rewah ; and 
uu the borders of Malwab a small tract of country had become 
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independent under its Mahomedan governor, tlio capital of which 
was Bhopal. All these had been overrun by the Mahrattas, and 
were, in essential respects, subject to them, as well as tributary. 

VJIL The progress of the Soobahdar of the Deccan, Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, and his descendants, has been sulliciently 

•u 11 • • e- c-i i i t i TheSoobah- 

illusl rated to make the position of balabut Jung, or the darof the 
Nizam, as lie may be called — the title by which he L ' 
was best known — sulliciently intelligible. But the territory of the 
viceroyaltv had become seriously circumscribed by the recent cession 
to the Mahrattas ; and in the maintenance, by the English, of 
Mahomed Ally, as ruler of the Carnatic, the Nizam had lost all the 
southern portion of the dominions o\ er which Nizam- ool-Moolk, 
his father, had ruled. The Patau Nawabs of Savanoor, on the 
borders of Mysore, of Kurpa and Kurnool, on the southern bank of 
the Krishna river, bad also become independent, and bad alienated 
a considerable portion of the former dominions. The territories 
of the Nizam now consisted of the southern portion of the Deccan ; 
with the Krishna river as its southern boundary, and the whole 
of Telingana to the sea, between the rivers Pennaar and Godaverv, 
north of the latter, as far as the frontier of Orissa, the Itajah of 
Yizagapatam, or Yizianagram, had re-established on independent 
principality under the protection of the English ; but it was of 
limited extent, and of inconsiderable political importance. 

IX. Mysore.— T he traditions of this state attribute its founda- 
tion at a very remote period, about the l’Jth century, 

two brothers of the Yadava family of Guzerat, one 
or whom married the daughter of a petty chieftain, and settled in 
the country. His descendants gradually acquired territory, and, 
in lf)07, became possessed of Mysore, where a fort was built. The 
kingdom of Beejanugger was conquered by the Mabomedans in 
107 5, and its representatives, after many vicissitudes, and the loss 
of Penkdudali, their second capital, established themselves at 
Chundergiry, whence they endeavoured to regain Mysore; but, 
failing in this, dwindled into insiguiiieant chieftains, and dis- 
appeared from the history of the period. During these struggles, 
M ysore hud gradually increased in power and extent ; and, in 1(307, 
occupied not only the whole of the plateau of Mysore, but bad 
extended its dominion to the ifara Mahal, lying below the plateau 
to the south. The Emperor Aurungzebe’s •armies had invaded 
M ysore, and an agreement to pay tribute had been exacted by bis 
oflicers from the reigning prince ; but it does not appear that this 
was ever regularly leued, if indeed at all. In 17:M the rajah was 
obliged to pay a million sterling to the Patau Nawabs of Savanoor, 
Kurpa and Kurnool, who were in alliance with Moorary Bao of 
Uooty ; and the Mahrattas also claimed chouth and other dues as 
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mposed by Sivajee ; but, on the whole, the state was singularly 
exempt from the convulsions and struggles of the period, and was 
governed by a succession of able ministers. 

In 1757, the Mahrattas, under Hnlajee Rao Peshwah, had 
Affirsof exacted an agreement from Mysore to pay thirty-two 
Mysore lacs, or .320,000/ , as arrears of chouth ; and the revenue 
continued. fifteen districts had been pledged to them in liquida- 
tion ; but Hyder Ally, who had risen from a low position to be 
general-in-chief of the troops of the state, had expelled them. 
In 1750, they had reinvaded the country, and Hyder Ally, after a 
brilliant campaign, had proved so successful, that the Mahrattas, 
on payment of the stipulated sum, surrendered flair claim to tin? 

assigned teiritorv. Thenceforward Hyder Ally became 

Hyder Ally. n • x, ' , , * . . 

supreme in Mysore; and not only pursued the predatory 
system he had organised, but reduced in succession Hednore, 
( 'hittledroog, Ilurpunhully, and other small states lying to the 
u »rth and west of Mysore, and, extending his conquests consider- 
ably to the south, increased the dominions of M\sore to a ve:y 
Mi , (J( , p()SAH considerable extent. The legitimate* rajah of the country 
i -if r.ijith, was eventually deposed by him, as will be hereafter 
related; but at the period now under record, 1 7 < » I , Hyder Ally 
was the supreme executive authority in Mysore. lie had formed 
no political alliances or connections, and puis alike opposed to the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam, the Nawah of the Carnatic, and the English. 
The overtures made to him bv M. de Daily had been interrupted; 
but ho retained an esteem lor, and sympathy with, the French, 
which afterwards became move fully developed. 

X. Mahomed Ally, protected by the Knglish, was now secure 
Tiii> Nttwah i>f * u possession of the Carnatic, and was independent 
tin* omiiiiic. alike of the Nizam ami of Dolily. Ilis dominions were 
considerable. To the north they extended to the IVnnaar river; 
to the west they were bounded by .Mysore, and on the south by 
Tanjore ; but they contained many small Hindoo principalities, 
which were portions of the original dominions of the great Beeja- 
nugger and Chdla kingdoms, and over these his authority was 
doubtful. These petty states, however, possessed no political sig- 
nificance. 

XI. Tanjouic had been established by Sivajee, on the ruins of 

the ancient Hindoo kingdom, and his brother, Venkujee, 
T.nijore. j ltM j been created its rajah. It still remained to his 
descendants ; but it was weak, and lay at the mercy of the stronger 
powers in its neighbourhood, though for the present it was not 
seriously molested. The English and Trench transactions with it 
have already been detailed. 

XII. Tkayancokk and Cochin complete the southern states of 
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India; but ftt the period under notice they possessed no impor- 
tance whatever ; and the same may be said of the smaller T |. aVi , m .„ Pl . 
states of Coorg and Bednore, which lay west of Mysore, a “ d 
and were dependent upon it. 

XIII. The Portuguese, since their unsuccessful war with the 
Peshwah, had shrunk into insignificance. They still Tll(1 ,, €irtu . 
possessed Goa and its dependencies, with a few other k , hw * 
factories ; but they took no active part in the political affairs of 
India 

XIV. The French power in India had been broken by the result 
of the capture of Chandernagore and Pondicherry, and 

by the departure of M. Hussy from Hyderabad. The 
attempts to regain it have to be recorded hereafter. 

XV. The English, by the results of their policy in Bengal and 

in the Carnatic, had established the basis of their poli- 

’ . . ... ... The Eufrli>li. 

tical authority ; hut, as yet, their territorial acquisitions 

were very insignificant. The thirty-eight villages they had ac- 
quired round Calcutta, the grant made by Salabut Jung near 
Masulipatam, in the Northern Circa rs, small strips of laud near 
Madras, Fort St. David, and Negapatam, constituted their only 
possessions on the eastern and southern sides of the continent. 
Outlie western coast, they occupied the island of Bombay, and 
they had not relinquished frlieir conquest of Gheriah to the IVSshwah. 
They had also captured the fort of Surat from the Moghul go- 
vernor, which they held independently of the Gaikwar of 
Guzerat. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OK EVENTS IN BENGAL, FROM T1IK BATTLE OF PANJ? FT TO THE 
BATTLE OF BVAAK, 1701 TO 1704. 

Aiimed Shaii Aurally was not tempted by his victory over the 
Mahrattas to assume the government of India, or even 
to delay his departure for his own dominions, to which n-tiims irom 
lie immediately returned ; and the Mahrattas, humbled ua * 
for the time by their defeat, retired into Mahvah and the Deccan. 
In Bengal, after Clive’s departure, Mr. Holwel> assumed Ul 

charge of the presidency, pending the arrival of Mr. uiicutt*. 
Vansittnrt, a Madras civilian, who liad been selected by Clive, and 
received his nomination from England. Mr. Ilolwell had always* 
been opposed to Meer Jallier ; and t)ie members of p IO po§ed 
council, influenced by him, prepared a scheme for a ^ m >V ai V i 
new revolution, by which Meer Jaflier was to be super- dabad - 
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seded in the executive government by liis son-in-law, Meer 
Cassini, whose ability, and, it was then believed, attachment to 
the English, promised the best results. Mr. Vansittart, who was 
totally ignorant of Bengal affairs, fell into the views of 

Tlic Prince ^ o ” ' 

R«»y»i of his council ; but action upon their resolution was de- 
Jmperor^ laved by the advance of the Prince Boyul of l>ehlv, 
to repaln rS who, after his father’s murder, had assumed the title of 
noiiKai. Shah Allum, and, as emperor, determined to attempt 
the recovery of Bengal. At the head of an inconsiderable body of 
troops, he advanced into Behar early in 1700, and was joined bv 
Shujah-ood-Dowlah, viceroy of Oudh, who, it will be remembered, 
had been appointed vizier of the empire by Sudasheo Kao Bliow, 
before the battle of Paniput. 

The possibility of this invasion had been apparent to Clive 
before his departure, and he had made provision to meet it at 
colonel Moorshidabad. Colonel Calliuud, who now commanded 
luecpMfni ^ lc ‘ had marched from Calcutta at the head of ;lo() 

« Europeans and 1,000 Sepoys, with six field guns; and 
lo,000 horse, under the NawaL’s son, Meerun, had been prepared 
to accompany him. While the emperor and the vizier advanced 
on Patna from the west, Calliuud and his ally approached the 
citv from the east ; but before they could arrive, Bam Nnrrain, the 
governor, had met the emperor in the field, and suffered a sharp 
defeat ; and but for Calliaud's energy, Patna might have teen 
captured. On bis near approach, the emperor fled ; but, in the 
hope of evading the English, entered Bengal, pursued by Calliuud, 
who came up with him on February 20, 1700, and routed his 
forces. Hoping to receive a reinforcement from the Mahrattas, 
whom he had invited to his assistance, the emperor now turned 
towards Moorshidabad ; but lie was again pursued and checked by 
the indefatigable Calliaud, and finding he had no chance of success 
in that direction, appeared suddenly again before Patna, and laid 
close siege to it, assisted by the French party, under M. Law, who 
had joined him, as well as the Navvab of Purnenh, with 00, 000 
men. A reinforcement to Calliaud, consisting of 200 Europeans 
Ex?i it t un< ^ ,l battalion of Sepoys, with 000 horse, under Captain 
oaputn Knox, had been advancing from Bengal, and now hurried 
‘ $ on. On its arrival at the scene of action, Knox did not 

hesitate ; hut with Hie utmost gallantry crossed the river, and in 
sight of the inhabitants of Patna, who crowded the walls to witness 
this extraordinary and astonishing combat, completely defeated 
the emperor and his allies, who precipitately retreated, and were 
followed up by Colonel Calliaud and Meerun, who captured their 
baggage and artillery, and their forces dispersed. On July 2, 
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1700, Meerun’s tent was struck by lightning at night, and he, 
with three attendants, perished. 

Meerun’s conduct had from the first been cruel and licentious; 
but whatever vigour the Government of Bengal possessed, belonged 
to him, both as a soldier and administrator. On the Bveilt8nt 
arrival of the news of his death at Moorshidahad, Meer 
Jaffier, atflicted by leprosy, became imbecile, the troops 1 
broke into mutiny, and, but for the presence of Meer Cassim, 
might have put the Nawab to death ; but from this fate he was 
preserved by his son-in-law, who quieted the troops by an advance 
from his private funds. The state of the administration now 
became intolerable, and the Council of Calcutta deter- „ 

. Mf-er JaffltT 

mined upon requiring Meer Jatlier to abdicate. On i« m 
sounding Meer Cassim on the subject, he deliberately 1 ’ lta 
proposed to Mr. llolwell to have Meer Ja flier put to death after 
the usual fashion of Indian revolutions; but Mr. Vansittart ad- 
vanced from Calcutta with 200 Europeans and a battalion of 
Sepoys, and the old Nawab reluctantly submitted, protesting vio- 
lently against the deliberate breach of faith, and only requiring 
an asylum in Calcutta. 

As far as financial results were concerned, the new revolution 
was profitable. In payment of the sum due to the company, the 
large districts of Burdwfin, Midnapoor, and Chittagong were 
assigned to them ; and live lacs were contributed for the war in 
the Carnatic. For the services of the Council, twenty lacs, or 
200, (MX)/., were allotted, of which 30,000/. to Mr. llolwell, and 
about 00,000/. to Mr. Vansittart, besides smaller dona- nishoJlour . 
tions, were actually paid. But the whole transaction 
had been faithless and dishonourable. It was not iraiisanum. 
even justified by the pecuniary embarrassments of the company. 
The viceroyalty of Bengal, at a time when its lawful sovereign 
was endeavouring to assert his rights, was, as it were, sold to one 
who had no claim to it whatever, except the assumed security of 
the company’s interests, by men who used them as a cloak for their 
own avarice. As an immediate consequence, the most acrimonious 
discussions ensued in Council between those who had, and those 
who had not, received shares of booty ; but there were other and 
worse events to coine which cast these into the shade. If the 
question be considered calmly, after the lapse of a hundred year*, 
it seems only surprising, if the Council desired a change, that they 
did not espouse the just cause of the emperor, with whom they might 
have made their own terms, and obtained more favourable and 
more extensive grants than they exacted from Meer Cassim. 

Tli 3 new Nawab possessed great vigour, and the effect of his 
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reforms and retrenchments was soon apparent in tlri flourishing 
condition of his treasury ; but the emperor, who dare not proceed 
portion of to and had not foregone his intentions upon J Bengal, 

,hr emperor. ] ia d remained near its northern frontier. Major Carnac, 
who had succeeded Calliaud in the command of the forces, was 
He la do deputed to watch his movements; and in January, 
lilted i»y 1701, advanced on the emperor’s camp, and defeated him. 
M,»joi Cumae.. ^ ^ |]jj g oficas | 011> ]\1 Paw and his French party weie 
taken prisoners; and Carnac, who had received instructions from 
Tin- emporor ^ r * Vansittart, visited the emperor, and invited liim 
joiiiK canine, to Patna, whither he accompanied him. The fact of 
his sovereign being an honoured guest in t lie English camp, 
visits Meer excited the alarm and jealousy of Meer Cassini in no 
Cassini. ordinary degree ; but his own plans were not matured, 
and he sullenly submitted to be created Viceroy of Bengal, at tho 
same time agreeing to pay twenty-four lacs of rupees per year to 
the emperor — a miserable sum, if it he remembered that Aliverdy 
Khan, after providing for all local expenditure, used to remit 
upwards of a million sterling, year by year, to the imperial 
treasury. There was now no pretence for detaining the emperor, who, 
accompanied bv Carnac as far as the frontier of Jlehnr, 

Thr* umprror * , , , . , . 

nfivrs Mm* proceeded towards Pehly ; but before his final departure, 
n.*n,Sn. f he had offered to the English company the dewanv, or 
nit* Wiisii. fi nancial management of Bengal. 

Meer Cassini was now secure in his ofliee ; and, as Meer Jaflier 
^ had attempted, began exactions from the principal 

cu-siiii’H officers, who, under his father-in-law’s lax administru- 
tx,u <>"8. ^j ()n W(;re reputed to have amassed wealth. Carnac 

and Coote would have protected Earn Narrain of Patna, wlio had 
so often proved faithful ; hut his English friends were withdrawn, 
and he was shamefully abandoned to the Nawiibby Mr. Vansittart, 
and mercilessly despoiled. Meer Cassini, however subservient he 
might find his English friends at times, vet heartily desired freedom 
from interference. With the emperor he was fully able 

Moor Oassim 

ri'iuovuK to to cope; but he dreaded the English, was powerless to 
Munghcer. an ything {L t Moorshidabad, and he therefore removed 
his residence to Mongheer, 320 guiles from Calcutta. There he 
f believed himself secure ; and, with the aid of one Pet rus, 
emperor of an Armenian, and other adventurers, lie began secretly 
, " lnnU ' to cast cannon, and to make muskets and accoutrements 
for a native army. In 1702, the famous dispute in regard to 
Di« i >n tea transit duties, and the dustuks or passes which could be 

English 6 granted by the company’s officers and which exempted 
— lfe merchants from payment of Custom dues, had reached a 

iatiea. high pitch ; and there was no doubt the privilege had 
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boon shamefully abused. Mr. Vansittart even visited the Nawah 
at Mongheer, who, so far from supporting his view of the subject, 
abolished all transit duty whatever, and threw open the trade. 
This was considered, if possible, a more unjustifiable act than his 
interference with the dust.uks ; and at this juncture, a boat or 
boats, which had some arms for the garrison of the factory at Patna 
on hoard, was seized by the N a waifs officers. Two TiiHr con- 
gentlemen of the factory, Messrs. 1 1 ay and Amvatt, were 
deputed to require their release ; but the Nawah refused the request 
unless Mr. Ellis, the chief of the factory, was removed. Mr. Ilay 
was detained as a hostage, but Mr. Amvatt was allowed to return. 
Mr. Ellis, a violent man, considering the Nawab’s demeanour to be 
unequivocally hostile, now seized upon the city of Patna. He 
could not however maintain his position, and proceeded up the 
river; but was intercepted and brought back. Meer Cassini now 
threw off tlie mask, and issued orders for all the English to be ap- 
prehended. Mr. Amyatt, who was travelling, resisted Mr A tt 
the order, and was killed. is kii'ed. 

Both parties prepared for war; and the English, as if unable to 
act except under the authority of a native prince, withdrew the 
aged Meer .Jallier from his obscurity in ('a'cutta, and, in MeorJanier 

. o i • i :»KiUli jiru- 

spite of Ins inveterate leprosy, on duly /, J /(>.*>, pro- cuinuM 

claimed him Nawah, and paving secured from him a 
grant of tiic three districts, and the other agre(»ments <)f 
of Meer Cassini, marched with him to Mooivhidabad. r .„ h< , rIrj p fr 
MeanwJiilo, Meer Cussim had set out with a powerful ‘■'"press of 

i ,. . TI . ill , . liUSSUL 

lorce to meet the English. Ills troops had been disci- Wu . wltll 
plined by a Swiss of the name of Sumroo, who bad m«-lt oh.-sIiii, 
been a sergeant in Law’s corps, and his artillery and small arms 
were excellent. On duly Pd, the English force, which ^ 
consisted of (*>f>0 Europeans and 1 .200 Sepoys, met the fv.uniut, 
Nawah’s army at Cut wall, and defeated it; hut it rallied Lui^L^in m 
and gave battle again at Oheriah, on August 2, when 
the Nawab’s troops fought with unusual resolution, hut were again 
routed and lost all their guns. The double defeat Mimu-rs nmi 
enraged the Nawah beyond endurance, and be gave full 
rein to his passion and ferocity. Pam Narraiu was cast CrtSS,m * 
into the Canges, as were also the ‘great Sett bankers of Moorshi- 
dnbad, then at Mongheer: and Pajah Paj Bullub; another friend of 
the English, was put to death, with all his family. On the Nawab’s 
arrival at Patna, he directed the English prisoners to be , 

slaughtered, and the bloody work was done by Sumroo, >’« 

who fired volleys into their prison rooms till all, upwards 
of *200 souls, were dead. The English were, however, advancing to 
revenge their country men; the Nawab’s army, which had again rallied 
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at OwdarNulla, near Mongheer, was GO, 000 in number, and had 
TheNawAb placed 300 guns in position; but the English, though 
owStilL on ly 3,000 strong, Europeans and natives, stormed 
Wongheer the position, captured the guns, and the Fort of Mon- 
taken. gheer was taken after a short, siege. 

The Nawab bad tied to the vizier of Oudh, and formed a league 
juiiance with liim. Earl y in 1704, these confederates, who had 
Meer^oaasira been joined by the emperor, marched upon Patna, 
"'iKitTof which was assaulted on May 3, 1704; but it was de- 
Oude. fended by English troops, and the vizier’s army retired 
to Buxar, where it encamped during the rains, Before a new 
campaign could open, Major Hector Munro liad taken 
till* KiiViiBh command of the army ; but the native portion of it, 
hrmj ' which was very considerable, and was flushed by 
victory, was in a condition of serious mutiny, demanding large 
is suppressed donations and increased rates of pay. One regiment 
» V Major of Sepovs marched off with their arms to join the 
>‘.nuu enemy, but were pursued and brought back. Major 
Munro s conduct at this trying period is beyond praise; but it 
was not till the ringleaders had been tried, and many of them 
executed, that the Sepoys returned to their obedience, and, to 
victory of prove their faith, demanded to be led against the 
Buxar. enemy. The confederate had an army of 3(),0()0 
men. Munro's forces consisted of 857 Europeans, 5,207 Sepoys, 
and 018 native cavalry, with 20 field pieces; in all 7,072 men 
—the largest English force which had as yet assembled in 
India. On October 22, lie arrived at Buxar, and was met by 
the enemy, whom he completely defeated. 130 pieces of cannon 
were taken, and only that a bridge, over which the enemy passed, 
had been broken down by them, the whole of their treasure and 
jewels, which were estimated at 3,000,000/. sterling in value, 
must have fallen into the victors’ hands. 4,000 of the enemy 
ifKcon- perished, and Major Munro lost 847 in killed and 
p«,uoiico 0 . wounded. The consequences of this victory were 
immense ; the whole of Bengal lay at the disposal of the com- 
pany. The vizier of Oudh had irretrievably lost both prestige 
and power, and the emperor haij no resource but to place himself 
under English protection. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EVENTS IN BENGAL ( continued ), FROM THE BATTLE OF BUXAR TO 
THE DEPARTURE OF LORD CLIVE, 1764 TO 1767. 

After the defeat of his allies at Buxar, the emperor voluntarily 
joined the English, and opened negotiations with the Tho emperor 
Council at Calcutta in regard to the disposition of the kVikTirI',? 
Oudh territory, which was declared to he forfeit. The N< * gotlatlon8 * 
Council proposed to divide it with the emperor, retaining the 
southern portion ; hut the negotiation was ultimately broken oft*, 
and was not resumed. On the other hand, the vizier was also 
negotiating; but he evaded Munro’s demaud for the surrender of 
Meer Cassini, whom, after despoiling of much of his wealth, he 
allowed to escape, and of Sumroo, whom, however, he coolly pro- 
posed to assassinate. The army, therefore, advanced towards Alla- 
habad, and invested Chunargurh ; but it was inactive, and as, for 
want of money, no extensive operations could be carried on, Munro 
resigned his command. In the hope of recruiting their now 
exhausted finances, tlm Coined sent for Meer Jaftier 
Not only was the public service to be provided for, but Juml'llui?* 
the shameless demands for private presents and losses ou*ir' ,umMl : 
were pursued with even more than usually stringent ra i Mlclt T- 
rapacity, even to the neglect of the public interests, which, indeed, 
seem to have been of very secondary consideration. The finances 
of the Nawftb, were, however, as low as those of his friends; and, 
already worn out by anxieties, disease, and age, he died I)( . ath of 
at Moorshidabad soon after his return there in January Meer jaffler, 

1 765, but not before he had disbursed the enormous sum of fifty- 
three lacs — #*0,000/. — to the private claimants, 

Meer Jaflier's death rendered a new appointment necessary, and 
Nujm-ood-Dowlah, his second son, was elected to Nt ,j m . nod . 
succeed him. This event, as might have been expected, I,0Wla *»- 
was too tempting, in regard to demands for presents, to be resisted ; 
and in these days we read, with as much amazement as 
indignation, the sums which were demanded almost as tionVb” 0 * 
rights, and received without tho least compunction, by theCnnu ' n - 
the senior officers of the Calcutta Council. Among them, in 
various shares, was paid away no less than 138,355 /. While bv Mr. 
Mill’s accounts (‘ Hist/ vol. iii. pp. 326-329) the totals of private 
donations received by individuals from the Moorshidabad treasury 
up to this period were 2,169,055/., the payments on account of 
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‘restitutions,’ lmd reached 770,8.* making’ a sum total ol no 
loss than 5,940,408/. Private individuals were indeed enriched 
beyond conception ; but the public finances of the company were 
impoverished, notwithstanding their enormous extra receipts. By 
„ , the treaty with the new Nawab, the military defence of 

uidertak-s tiie country was undertaken by the company, and a 
defence of 1 deputy, Mahomed Re/, a Khan, was appointed as the 
J Nawab’s representative and executive minister. Air. 

Vansittart liad returned to England, and Mr. Spencer, a civilian 
from Bombay, occupied bis place. 

The Court of Directors were not, however, satisfied with the 
nissitisfiie- progress of affairs in Bengal. It was impossible for 
!imrn»f l,e them to defend their servants from the imputations of 

Directors. scandalous rapacity which were becoming notorious, 
and it was even more unendurable that the public trade of the 
company should have been well-nigh extinguished by the private 
trade of its own servants. Clive, was, therefore, requested to pro- 
ciivcift ceed again to Bengal. During his residence in England, 
jIpIi-whUo 10 be had been elected an Irish peer; he was a member of 
HciiK.ii. Parliament., and aspired to be a director of the East 
India Company; but in this lie had failed. There was a party in 
the court who virulently opposed him, and who had ordered a re* 
sumption of the payment of the revenue of his jahgeer, or estate, 
which obliged him to resort to an action at law ; and it is probable 
these contentions would have continued, but for the dangers 
and embarrassments of Bengal, which lie alone was considered 
capable of removing. In regard to the jahgeer, he agreed to 
relinquish it to the company after ten years, if lie lived so long, 
mid this closed the discussion. Lord (’live landed in 
Cai !Ti mu 1 1,08 Calcutta on May 1 7(>b, and on the same day the 
Joseph ii., Vizier of Oudh, with his Mahratta and Kohilla allies, 

5ermTiny 0f wus a n a ’ n defeated at Corah hv General Carnac, and 

. threw himself on the generosity of the English. It 

Ouiih tie* was a strange sight for the people of India to behold. 

Their emperor, and his most powerful subject, were alike 
suppliants for assistance and for consideration, at the hands of 
those who, not ten years before,, were no more than humble mer- 
chants, and had been ignominiously expelled from Bengal. It was 
a situationwhieh ‘required tiie solution and direction of a master 
mind; and Lord (Hive, after a brief survey of a Hairs in Calcutta, 
ciive pro- which disclosedto him unbounded rapacity and vice— and 
fleif'govern- having declared that he would summarily dismiss from 
; the service any servant of the company who refused to 
•miHnrtho s *b rn the new covenants which had been prepared in 

England — left Calcutta on June and proceeded to 
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join the army. As ho passed Moorshidabad, the arrangements 
for the military defence of the country were definitively settled. 
Fifty-three lacs of rupees — 530,000/. — were assigned for the purpose, 
end in order to preserve a check upon Mahomed Beza Khan, two 
Hindoo gentlemen of rank, Kai Doolub and Jugget Sett, the hanker, 
were associated with him. (/live now proceeded to the camp; 
and, on August 2, the affairs of the vizier were considered 
and decided. His dominions, which he had forfeited "ik'-ruf 
bv an unprovoked war, were restored to him, except two l)ll,Ji *- 
districts, Corah and Allahabad, which were reserved for the em- 
peror; he was to pay lifty lacs for the expenses of the war, and 
Rajah Bulwunt Sing, who had rendered material assistance to 
the English, was confirmed in his possession of Benares and 
(ihazipoor. 

The emperor only remained. On him were settled the two re- 
served districts of Oudh, and twenty-six lacs — 2(50,000/. 

* \ TraiiHitct lonfe 

— of the annual revenue of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa; Mini tiio 
but he was required to relinquish his claims to the u,n ”‘ 
arrears which had accumulated. lie had already twice offered 
the dewanv, or revenue management of Bengal, to the English, 
once to Clive and once to Oencral Carnac ; and on 

... . , ... OcHSlOTl ? 

( live again proposing the arrangement, lie readily tin* dew my 
acquioced in it. On August 12, the emperor took his ° ! lk,,K ‘ l1 ’ 
seat on a throne, constructed of the dining-tables and an arm- 
chair, in Lord ('live’s tent, covered with rich cloths, and tin* 
imperial firman was executed and formally delivered to the repre- 
sentative of the English nation. It conferred upon l v, rliru i ar5l ,f 
them in perpetuity the three provinces, which possessed t* i,; c*»su>n. 
a population of 25,000,000, and a revenue of -4.000,000/. sterling, the 
only alienation being the twenty-six lacs-- 2(50,000/. — guaranteed 
to the emperor, and fifty lacs, the pension of the Nawah of Mo u- 
sliidahad. At the same time, Cli\e obtained from the emperor & 
formal grant of the whole of the Northern Ci rears, at present in 
the possession of the Nizam, to he used when the English might 
he in a position to enforce their surrender. 

On Lord Clive’s return to Calcutta, he resumed the question of 
the check of private trade, and in this had to oppose niv(i . s 
his resolute will to the interests of the whole English ni«‘Msnrvs 
community, who, in the unbridled exercise of privilege llt 
and power, had become alike insolent and reckless. The salaries 
of the civil officers had hitherto been nominal, and were on a 
scale so paltry that to live on them would be impossible. To raise 
them in a sufficient degree would be difficult, and he Dutiosun 
therefore arranged that the proceeds of the monopoly 
cf suit, which had hitherto been considered one of the civil 
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Naw&b’s private perquisites, should be collected into a joint-stock 
sum, to be divided in proportion to their rank among all grades. 
It amounted to about thirty-two lacs of rupees, and the proper 
division was to be made by a committee formed out of the whole 
body. 

So far everything had been settled on comparatively easy terms ; 
dun rui ties ^ut ^ le ^ 11111 ^ ie arm y was now t° ensue, and the risk 

with the was much more formidable ; extra allowances, (tailed 
batta, had been granted to it, with other special aug- 
mentations : and the whole was to be reduced to one system by 
which the receipts of pay would be greatly diminished. Notwith- 
standing the danger, it was proclaimed that after January 1, 17<>5, 
Mutiny of all these extra perquisites were to cease. The conso- 
ti»e officers. q» u »nce was an immediate mutiny of the of liners ; but 
their proceedings were kept secret till March, when Clive, who 
had gone to Moorshidabad, received the first * round robin ’ 
remonstrance. The oilicers had threatened, as they bad bound 
themstlves to each other, to resign ; and Clive directed Sir Robert 
Fletcher, who commanded one of the three divisions, to receive 
any resignation offered, and dispatch the individuals at once to 
Mutiny of Calcutta, while lie wrote to Madras to send up every 
H»kiier»! >1>e!m officer that could be .spared. At Mongheer, on March 


thTimtive ^ ie Furopcan soldiers assembled in arms to support 

regiments. their officers ; but were overawed by the Sepoy regi- 
ments. In the camp at Serajpoor, similar scenes took place ; but 
there was no actual outbreak, and the sudden arrival of a regiment 
of Sepoys, who bad marched 304 miles in fifty-four hours, pre- 
vented what had been contemplated. By these resolute means 
had Lord Clive again obtained the mastery of a position 
eventual from which most men would perhaps have receded by 
compromise, and it was a strange element of his suc- 
cess, that the Sepoy battalions, led by a few faithful and devoted 
oilicers, should have overawed and controlled the Europeans. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, who was the instigator and ringleader of the 
whole, was tried and cashiered, and others were similarly sen- 
tenced; but the whole was settled more by firmness and resolu- 
noath of tion than by severity, and the majority of the officers 

NMwdh 1 ”? expressing their contrition, were restored to their rank in 

Moorshi- the service. During the progress of this mutiny, the 
young Nawab died at Moorshidabad on May 8. The 
suicwdedby event was of no political importance, and bis brother, 
his brother. Syf-ood-Dowlah, a youth of sixteen years old, was in- 


vested with his dignity. 

If the state of Lord Clive's health had permitted him to re- 
main in India, it is probable that he would have stayed to watch, 
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for a time, the progress of the revolution he lmd directed : but he 
w r as unable to hear the effects of the climate, and in I( , rdcn 
January 1707 intimated to the Council his intention returns to 
of proceeding to England. His second administration fcng,a,l<J ' 
had lasted only twenty-two months, and yet was crowded with 
events which had added greater lustre to his reputation than his 
first. The objects he had most deeply at heart, the possession 
of the three great provinces of Bengal, had been n^vipiror 
secured with marvellous ease; he had treated the *»<« 
enemies of his nation with singular courtesy and favour; and as 
he left India, he recorded that an}* further extension of territory 
in India would be ‘ a scheme so extravagantly ambitious, that no 
government in its senses would ever dream of it.’ lu his lat- 
ter acts none of the greed of money which he had at first 
displayed was evident, else he might have obtained any sum he 
chose to demand from the. Vizier of Oudh, whose dominions he 
restored to him, and from the Elijah of Benares, for the continua- 
tion of his possessions; and in regard to the Nawab, his declara- 
tion of defence before his peers, that, when piles of money and 
jewels lay before him in the treasury of Moorshidabad, he only 
‘ marvelled that lie hud taken so little,’ has been accepted by pos- 
terity. One of his last acts in India was to refuse a legacy of 
50,000/. which had been left him by the Nawab, and cause the sum 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Invalid Poplar Hospital. 
Jn regard to the application of the salt duties to the pay of the 
civil ollicers, the directors and proprietors of East India stock, 
eager for increased dividends, disapproved of the measure, and 
ordered the salt duties to he incorporated with the general revenue 
of Bengal ; but as no provision was made for the pay of these 
ollicers, Lord Clive took upon himself to order the continuance of 
his own plan, until proper gradations of salary could be decided 
in England. lie left India iinally on January 20, 1707, being 
succeeded in ollice by Mr. Yerelst. 


CHAPTER XVT. 

OF EVENTS AT MADRAS, 1701 TO I7C8. 

The capture of Pondicherry had raised the English in the Carnatic 

to the highest rank of local power. The difference be- 

•• . 1,1 , , r , i- Position of 

tween their positions in Bengal and Madras was this; iLeSagiiab 

that, whereas in the former the English had created 

their own Nawab, who was solely dependent on them, in the 

H H 
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Carnatic they had assisted a Nawab already established undei 
hereditary grant from his sovereign, who, to some extent, stiL 
exercised independent action; but, as in Bengal, the military 
defence of Mahomed All} \s territory had devolved upon them, 
and they had no means of supporting an army, except from 
the Nawab’s revenues. The Nawab, however, being wasteful 
and extravagant, was deeply in debt ; and on application being 
made to him for money, he proposed the spoliation of several 
Fi«i.wia! persons as a resource. Of these the Rajah of Tan- 
ii i faculties, jore was the most considerable; but a settlement 
was arrived at with him without war, by which he agreed to pay 
twenty-four lacs, in four instalments, and four lacs as a yearly 
Failure of tribute. This, however, gave very little real relief to 
exact the Madras finances; and Moortiz Ally of Vellore, and 

muiiey. Mahomed Issoof of Madura and Tinnevelly, who re- 

fused to negotiate, were in turn attacked; hut with no p«*<vmiary 
advantage; what was obtained from tln*ni being in small propor- 
tion to the expenses of the war. Of the latter chiefs, Mahomed 
Issoof was subsequently betrayed to the Nawab by a Frenchman 
named Marehand, and put to death. The weak in ss of the Nawab, 
in a military sense, had become more than ever apparent, and the 
necessity for his support by the company equally un- 
avoidable ; under a mutual combination of interests, 
therefore, the connection continued, and the available revenues of 
the Carnatic gradually passed into the hands of the Council. 

Peace between France and England was concluded on February 
10, 176B: under the articles of which, restoration was made to the 
French of their original Indian possessions. Had Clive been con- 
sulted in the matter, he would probably have given ample reasons 
against the read mission to India of the French on any terms; but 
the interests of the English were in a great measure already 
secured by the agreements of the French not to erect forts or 
keep troops in Hen gal, and not to dispute the authority of Mahomed 
Ally in the Carnatic; thus the provisions of the treaty were 
carried out. Both parties had also agreed to acknowledge Salabut 
Jung as Soobahdar of the Deccan ; but he was now dead. Shortly 
„ , alter the news of the battle of Paniput had reached the 

TrufiHiictudis ^ 

Deccan. Salabut Jung and his brother, Nizam Ally, 
invaded the Alahratta dominions, in the hope of wresting 
from them the territories ceded by the treaty of Oodgeer. They 
penetrated as far as Poona, which they plundered and partly 
s-ihi.ut Jung burned; fU1 d Nizam Ally actually obtained re-cessions 
drnir.!t»i-»i of the value of twenty-seven lacs of rupees. After this, 
5»!«ih by 0 the brothers returned to Boeder, where, in the month 
AUy. 0 £ J uly , 1702, Nizam Ally dethroned and imprisoned 


the 
Di-cntn, 
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Sul abut Jung, whom he afterwards put to death, and became 
Soobahdar of the Deccan. 

In the following year, Nizam Ally was drawn into further dis- 
putes with the Mahrattas by his minister, Rajah Per- w.-.r 
tabwunt, who supported an intrigue for depriving the ^e" 1 
Eeshwah of his power, and the elevation of Janoojeo Maiinttow. 
llhbslay to the regency. In this campaign, the main body of 
Mahratta horse, evading Nizam Ally, plundered the Moghul ter- 
ritories as far as llerar ; hut Nizam Ally, miahle to overtake them, 
marched back upon Poona, which was again plundered, and many 
of the best houses burned. On the return, however, of Nizam 
Ally to Aurangabad, part of bis army being on the left bank, and 
part on the right bank, of the Oodavery, it was attacked the 

in this position by the Mahrattas, and the hitter portion Nl * ;i1 "* 
cut to pieces. The Moghuls are said to have lost 10,000 men on this 
occasion, and the Mahrattas followed them to Aurungabad, where 
v. fivsh treaty was concluded, in October 1 70.*#. 

In the year 1 7 ( io , the Mahrattas, under the command of the 
young Teshwuli, Mahdoo Uao, attacked llyder Ally, of WMr , (CtwooQ 
whose rise to power tliev were extremely jealous. The „ 
campaign was an active one on both sides; but in the and Mysore, 
end llyder was defeat ed, with very severe loss; was obliged to 
pay thirty-two lues to the Peshwuh, and relinquish all the Mahratta 
districts he had. occupied. About the same time, Nizam Ally had 
made an irruption into the Carnatic, but was unable to prosecute 
bis designs against the Nawub, owing to the attitude of tlm 
English, win advanced a force to meet him, under Colonel Camp- 
bell, as far as the frontier; but he had succeeded in reducing the 
power of Dasnlut Jung, who had evidently been disposed to make 
league with llyder Ally against his brother and the Mahrattas. 
No sooner were they respectively at liberty, than the 
Mahrattas and Nizam Ally coalesced against Janoojeo »mi ttnf 
Dhdslay, of Dernr, who had in turn deceived them both, tnuu- MgaUifit 
and forced him to restore the districts he had usurped, Uor:tr * 
of which the Nizam’s share was iifteen lacs per year. From this 
campaign in Ik Tar, Nizam Ally was recalled to Hyderabad, by a 
movement on the part of the ErfiglDh, which it is necessary to 
explain. 

The Northern Circars had been bestowed upon the English by 
the emperor, as has been already stated, on August. 1*2, ^ ^ 

!7()5, in free gift, in the words of the deed — ‘To their nn.v.-mciii 
heirs and descendants, for ever and ever; fiec, exempt, 0 i 

find safe from all removal, and from all demands of the tlie €in Hr *‘ 
Dewany Office, or the Imperial Court;’ and execution of the grant 
fiaa charged upon ‘ our sons, ooinras, viziers, governors, Ac. 
h * 2 
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But the Circars were in possession of the Nizam ; and his volun- 
tary acquiescence in the terms of the grant was not to be hoped for. 
(’live had tirged an immediate movement bv the Madras Govern- 
ment, to effect their occupation ; but Mr. Pigott was no longer at 
the head of affairs ; and the new president, Mr. Talk, and his 
Council, hesitated until the opportunity had passed by. Their 
own necessities, however, impelled them at last into action; and 
on March ?>, 1700, proclamation was made at Masulipatam, on 
the terms of the emperor's grant, and on the 7th, General Calliaud 
stormed the fort of Condapilly ; the process of assuming charge <>f 
the country being simultaneously carried on by the ci\il officers. 
It was to resent this assumption of authority and territory, that 
Nizam Ally marched from I War; and it is probable, that had 
the Council of Madras boldly asserted their right to the districts, 
and intention of maintaining them by force of arms, if necessary, 
the Nizam would not have dared to attack them ; but. they again 
hesitated, and, as usual in India, their opponent, blustered the 
Treaty with more. Finally, General Calliaud was deputed hastily 
r-emu'! 1 11 Hyderabad, and concluded a treaty with the Nizam, 
o c Ci rears, by which five lacs per annum was engaged to be paid 
by the company for Ellore, Moostula Nugger, and Kajuiniuidry, 
and four lacs in addition whenever the district of Guntoor, t lien 
held in jahgeer by Basal ut Jung, shoitld be made over to them. 
The English and the Nizam were further to assist each other with 
troops, when necessary ; and lor the present, two battalions of 
infantry, with six guns, joined the Nizam’s forces, and assisted 
him in capturing Bangalore, and in reducing refractor^ Poligars, iu 
the Carnatic. 

But the ever fickle and restless Nizam Ally did not long abide 
intrigues of by this engagement. While Colonel Smith, the officer 
Kiram Ally. j n command of the British contingent, was employed 
in Eastern Mysore, he discovered that the Nizam was intriguing 
with Hydcr Ally, and warned the Madras Council to bo on their 
guard. lie then, in May 17(57, retinal to the frontier of the 
Carnatic, leaving only a detachment with the Nizam’s forces. 
Meanwhile the Nizam was negotiating with Nunjeraj, the minister 
of Mysore, for the destruction <>£. Ilvdor Ally : and on this being 
discovered by Ilvder, he seized and imprisoned the minister. 
After this event the Nizam made overtures to Ilvder, who had 
become supreme in Mysore, and promised to assist him against 
the English, on receiving payment uf twenty lacs, and an engage- 
ment by him to pay a tribute of six lacs of rupees a year. This being 
jjiznm Ally concluded, the Nizam threw oft* the mask ; and having 
onu HKtihiat j°bied llyder, their united forces advanced against 
fee luviuii. Colonel Smith, whose detachment with the Nizam 
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had been allowed to depart. The Council of Madras on the first 
warning by Colonel Smith, had dispatched one of their members, 
Mr. Bourchier, to negotiate ; but it is almost unnecessary to record, 
that the object of the mission entirely failed. 

The combined armies of the Nizam and Ilyder amounted to 
42.800 cavalry, 28,000 infantry, and 100 guns. Colonel 
Smith’s force consisted of 1,000 cavalry, .‘>0 of whom ami Hj-de'r 
were Europeans, 5,800 infantry, of which only *00 n/ionei 
were Europeans, with 10 guns. He had taken up a 
position in a hilly country, where lie was attacked on August 
t5, 17(57, and suffered a trifling loss. Eimling the hilly tract 
untenable, lie retired into a more open locality, where 
he was followed bv the enemy, who attacked him 
again at Changama, but suffered a sharp defeat. Colonel Smith 'a 
condition was, however, precarious, on account of scarcity of pro- 
visions: and he made a bold and rapid march upon TrincomaW, 
which he reached on September 4, hoping to find stores of rice 
laid in ; but in this lie w;is disappointed. lit; was joined shortly 
afterwards by a brigade under Colonel Wood, and he now deter- 
mined to attack the allies, llis force had meanwhile been increased 
to 10,000 infantry and .‘54 guns, the cavalry rernainir g as before. 
On September 2(5, the allies moved to attack the English, and 
endeavoured to turn tlieii* Hank. Colonel Smith, who saw their 
design, advanced to meet them, and the movements of both being 
concealed by an isolated hill, they came upon each other unawares. 
The result was not long doubtful. The allies were de- ( , f 

feated, with the loss of 4,000 men and (51 guns, and tlu ' !ll|it ‘«- 
next morning they were pursued, with some effect. While these 
operations were going on, Tippoo, Ilyder’s son, had Ti|ipill , nt . 
advanced to Madras, and had attacked the suburbs; i-ai-kaMmirn*. 
when the news of his father’s defeat caused him to withdraw 
precipitately. The monsoon had now set in, and for a time both 
sides were inactive: hut when operations again commenced, t he 
allies sustained several sharp reverses in succession, and the 
Nizam, already weary of a war by which lit 1 hud at first hoped 
the English miglrt be crushed, and the Carnatic recovered, but had 
gained nothing, now entered iyto secret negotiations Tlt0 Niwwn 
with Colonel Smith ; and when Hvdor Ally began to 
Pend hack Jus guns and stores to Mysore, find was .Madras, 
evidently bent on abandoning the alliance, Nizam Ally entered* 
avowedly, into negotiations with Madras. 

To this he was impelled by what he considered a very serious 
danger. The Bengal Government had already dis- Movement of 
patched a force, commanded by Colonel Beach, into tnlip^into 
the Northern Circars, which had advanced without 
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clieck ; as far as Wurungul, the ancient capital of Telingamq 
only eighty miles from Hyderabad, and the Circars were there- 
fore completely subdued, while the very capital of his do- 
. , minions was menaced. At this juncture the Council 

of tm* Maiiras of Madras, had they possessed only ordinary firmness 
and ability, might have considered — as they had a right 
to do from tin; Nizam’s treachery — the former treaty annulled ; 
and while dictating their own terms, as to the Carnatic and the 
expenses of the war, have occupied the Ci rears in virtue of the 
treaty with emperor’s free gift, But. they did neither, and the treaty 
the Nizam. 0 f fYbruary 2-», 1 70S, done at Madras, containetl, with 
some advantages, conditions so absurd and impracticable, that it is 
strange how they over came to be entertained. Mahomed Ally, 
the N aw ah of the Carnatic, was now, for the first time, recognised 
its unwise K v ^ ie Nizam as one of the contracting powers. The 
»>ro visions, company’s right to t lie Northern (’irears upon the em- 
peror’s grant was conceded, and the pesheush, or tribute, reduced 
from live lacs to two, tlw other three lacs being deducted a^ 
expenses of the war, the stipulations as to Cuntoor remaining a* 
before. So far, the prowsions of the new treaty were moderately 
advantageous ; but, between the Nizam and Mahomed Ally, tin? 
company were drawn into action against Ilvder, who was rudely 
denounced as an usurper and freebooter ’j and the Council actually 
agreed to recover the tableland of Mysore, or the Carnatic 1 Bala 
Chat/ from him, on behalf of the Nizam, and to pay seven lacs of 
rupees a year for it and the Northern Circars combined, if Mysore 
could he conquered. This was, in fact, a feeble imitation of the policy 
of Clive in regard to the dewauy of Bengal ; hut it made a bitter 
enemy of llyder Ally, whose power was now at its zenith. Tho 
court of directors commented most severely upon the provisions 
of this treaty, and its weakness and absurdity were set forth with 
unsparing censure ; but it was too lute: the treaty could not. be 
revoked, and its disastrous consequences have to he recorded. One 
passage of this memorable dispatch is, however, worth quoting. 
After enumerating their present possessions in India, the directors 
wrote: — ‘ The protection of these is easily within the reach of our 
power, and may mutually supperbeach other without any country 
alliance whatever. If we pass these bounds, we shall he led on from 
one acquisition to another, till we shall find no security but in the 
subjection of the whole, which, by dividing our force, would lose 
us the whole, and end in our extirpation from Hindustan.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

from THE R KNEW AT, OF THE AV\R WITH TITHER, TO THE PEACH 

OF MADRAS: AND THE AVAR HKTWEEN II YD KR AND THE MAII- 

kattam, ] 70S to 1771. 

In a subsequent dispatch on the same subject, the directors thus 
wrote to the Madras Council : — ‘ Instead of pursuing pacific 
measures with llyder Ally, ns we think you ought to have, done, 
knowing as you did, our sentiments with respect to extending our 
territories — you lm\e brought us into such a labyrinth of difficul- 
ties, that we do not know how we shall he extricated from them. 
Jf, however, Ilvder Ally be extirpated ’ — then the directors recom- 
mended restoration of rajahs and others whom he may have 
dispossessed. Put llyder was quite the reverse of ‘extirpated;* 
hi> separation from the Nizam lmd added to his freedom of action, 
and he undertook the continuance of the war with more 

TTyilrr mu* 

than usual spirit and eil’eet. W hile he had been en- u mu-stiic 
pu^ed in tbe Carnatic, several of the small powers on 
the western coa-t had made an attempt to recover independence, 
and were assisted by the Jkmilmv ( iovermnent, whose ships 
destroyed a small Heel, which llyder had commenced to establish, 
and landed a force at Bangalore. In May 17(>8, llyder suddenly 
al tacked this town, which the English commander precipitately 
abandoned, leavinp even his sick and wounded, with the artillery. 
Treed from the presence of the Enplish, llyder now held all the 
native princes to ransom, and by these means obtained funds for 
his prosecution of the war apainst Madras. 

if the Council had attended to the admirable advice given to 
them by tbe directors, tbev would have met II vder ‘ half 1 

*' , * views of the 

way : and a treaty tor the mutual advantage ol both Msui™* 
might have been concluded without further war ; but 
the Council were inflated by the prospect of a speedy conquest and 
possession of M\ sore, and were urged on by Mahomed Ally to 
undertake it. On tbe other hand, llyder saw#clearly that he bud 
no resource but to light for political and territorial existence ; and 
that tbe chances of accommodation with the English had altogether 
d : sappeared. The campaign opened in June 1708. OMinpaiKu 
Colonel SSmith, accompanied by tbe Nawiib and two ijj’Xr 1 
members of Council, commenced operations against ° |,cl,ed * 
Eastern Mysore*, and Colonel W r ood against the ftarah Mahal— 
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the country lying below the tableland to the south. Owing to 
f ho absence of cavalry, in which arm Ilvder Ally was very power- 
ful, Moorary Kao, the Mahratta chieftain of Gooty, was engaged by 
the Council of Madras, and joined Colonel Smith on August 4. 
The movements on both sides are full of military interest, and 
English the results were at first in favour of the English ; for 
successes. Colonel Smith had invested Bangalore, and Colonel 
Wood had overrun the Barah Mahal, driving out Ilvder ’s garri- 
sons : but, as well as from the English, Ilyder was in perpetual 
dread of an attack from the Mahrattas, or from a coalition of the 
English with them. lie had only just suppressed an insurrection 
iiv<W 9 011 P art h* s brother-in-law, Mukhdoom Sahib, 
difficulties, who had been recognised as the independent Xawab of 
S£ra, in Northern Mysore, by the Keshwah ; and this act might be 
considered a course of war. In this perplexity Ilvder Ally now 
Hyder pro- proposed terms of peace to the Madras Council, offering 
t"»ses rcsu-L*. ^ () cef j e the Barah Mahal and to pay ten htcs — 100,000/. 
— as Die expenses of the war. This oiler was rejected by the 
Tin* tm»s Council, who, believing Hv tier’s actual w eakness to be 
nru refused. the go ] e CflUiSe 0 f advances, now sought to take ad- 
vantage of it by proposing, not only an enormous sum for the 
Euiriish expenses of the war, but the pay me 1 1 of tribute to the 
liciiiitiidB. Nizam, with cessions of territory to Moorary Kao, and 
a materially enlarged frontier to themselves, including a portion 
r, fused by ^ ie M ft hibar coast. These inflated propositions were 
H>der. i n turn refused by Ilyder Ally, and active operations 
again began. Colonel Smith now remonstrated with the Council 
Colonel on various points, and was ordered to Madras to 
frrVcmiH to account for them, as well as to explain his intentions 
Minims. j n rt >gurd to the campaign. 

During bis absence, Colonel Wood, who had been the favourite 
with the Council and the Nawab, w r as not only out-mameuvred 
bv Il vder, but, on November D>, at Oossoor, wns defeated 
colonel by him, losing 2,000 draught cattle, with his stores, and 
,% k d ‘ Iavo eighteen-pounder guns ; and on the 2.‘>rd was 
again severely handled, and escaped only by the timely arrival fit* 
a reinforcement under Major Fitzgerald. Colonel Wood was now 
superseded by Colonel Fang; but the English army was much 
Ti;e sie«e ojc crippled /uni weakened ; the siege of Bangalore had been 
EK tor ° raised; and Ilyder Ally, taking advantage of their 
Hvdort position, at once descended into the Biirah Mahal, 
turceastn. Here, with surprising energy and rapidity, he recovered 
all the forts which had been taken by Colonel Wood, and then 
marched southwards upon Tanjore ; but, after receiving four lacs 
of rupees from the rajah, ho suddenly turned northwards 
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towards Madras, the road to which was now open. The consterna- 
tion of the Council was extreme; and an officer- — ( 'aptain He »j>- 
Jlrooke — was dispatched to negotiate. Ilvder s proposals 
were those of a dignified statesman, as well as an able 
general. He pointed out how often his peaceable Council, 
overtures had been rejected; explained how he was, in fact, the 
only barrier between the English and the Mahrattas, and that it 
was open to him either to join them, or the English ; and as it was 
impossible to oppose both, he would join the English in preference. 
The Council were, as before, irresolute and incapable. They sent 
Mr. Andrews, a member, to Ilvder on February Id, 

. . • t The ncpnrjH- 

L 09, while they again placed Colonel Smith at the nous broken 
head of the «army at Chittapet. The Council proposed 
an armistice for forty days, of which llyder would (i.-V.irts 
accept only twelve: and at the expiration of this period s,,uthvvarQB 
lie again moved southwards, followed by Colonel Smith. 

Meanwhile llyder had entered into communication with M. Law, 
now chief of Pondicherry. lie detailed the victories 

iii-i - . * . . 1.11., Opens npfrn- 

he had gained over their mutual enemies, the English, tuitions with 
and invited an envoy to his camp; and while Mr. lll ° Fm “ h - 
Andrews had returned to Madras for instructions, received a 
deputation from the French, which was sent with all the pomp 
they could contrive to exhibit. This was possibly intended by 
llyder as a ruse to alarm the English Council ; hut, not depending 
on its effect, and having succeeded in inducing Colonel Evades 
Smith to follow him to a distance of 140 miles from sli’IltiV and 
Madras, he suddenly left his camp at the head of (5, 000 "'^jVy 8 
chosen cavalry, and, marching E>0 miles in three days <>» Madras, 
and a half, arrived at St. Thome, live miles south of Madras, on 
March 20. Theme he wrote temperately to the Council, that he 
had respected their country ; that he had preferred to negotiate 
with them instead of fighting Colonel Smith, and requested 
Mr. Du Ere might be sent to him. 

llyder was master of the situation, and dictated his own terms. 
His overtures were strenuously oppo-ed by Colonel Ilv(lt , r 
Smith, who declared he could turn ilvder' s position to ‘ ,u ‘ t!lU 'V‘’e 
his disadvantage, as indeed was quite possible ; hut the 
Council were full of fear, and on April 0, 1700, a treaty was 
executed. Its principal terms were that mutual conquests were 
to be restored ; that, in case the dominions of either party were 
attacked, the other should aid in driving out the enemy — which, in 
fact, amounted to an article of offensive and defensive alliance; 
but by the treaty the English became saddled with the ns unfavour 
whole expense of the war, hud been obliged to abandon al,lt ' 
ail that had been gamed, and 0y the dominant position Ku«iisu 
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of ITyder at the gate of Madras, had, for the present, lost what 
prestige they had won. As to Mahomed Ally, who refused to be 
a party to the treaty, and Ilvder, who objected to his being con- 
sidered at all, they thus mutually ignored and defied each other, 
and it added not a little to the estimation ot llyders power by 
the people of the country, that he insisted upon the families of 
Oh unda Sahib and other persons of rank, hitherto kept under sur- 
veillance by Mahomed Ally, being- released and made over to his 
protection. Thus ended the second war with Ilvder Ally, which 
had assumed nn aspect of long, difficult, and costly prolongation. 
Defence of The best and only excuse perhaps that could be made 
the Council. f or |] lf , hast v treaty, was given by the Council of 
Madras, who, in their defence, declared that they had made peace, 
because they had no money to make. war. 

IJyder was no sooner at peace with the English, than he entered 

oil a contest with the Mahrattas. lie not onlv refused 
Hvdcr at war .. . . , , , . . . 

with the payment ot their eiiouth, out his troops made incursions 

Blah i. it i.ts. j n to the southern districts of the Mahratta dominions. 
This was not to be endured ; and having dispatched a large body 
of horse under Putwurdhun, Kaflfia, and other leaders, in Novem- 
ber 1771, Mahdoo Kao Peshwah followed at the head of 20, (KM ) 
horse and 15,000 infantry. With these forces, the whole of 
Northern and Eastern Mysore, as far asr N and id roog, were quickly 
overrun and plundered. Ilyder, who could not oppose the in- 
vaders, hoped they would retire on the approach of the monsoon ; 
but Mahdoo Kao, who was obliged to return to Poona in June, on 
account of his health, was bent on a prosecution of the war, and 
left Trimbuk Kao Mama in Mysore, in command of .TO, (XX) men. 

After some inconsequent negotiation, the campaign was opened 
Pecmui after the monsoon by the Mahrattas, under the com- 
rainpiiign. mjl nd of Appa Ihtlwuut. Their army having been 
reinforced, amounted to 40,000 horse and 10,000 infantry, but 
their artillery was weak. Ilyder brought into the field 12,000 
horse, 25,000 infantry, and forty guns; hut, under the Mahratta 
superiority in cavalry, he could undertake no offensive operation. 

As the Mahrattas pressed him hack upon Seringapatam, 
fraO'd at lie attempted to defend the pass of Mailgdta ; but be 
s!Tingapftt ft a!!! was defeated, with terrible slaughti r, on March 5. He 
id besieged, fl { »d ^ f) ‘Seringapatam, followed by the wreck of the 
army, where he was besieged by the Mahrattas ; hut, deficient as 
they were in siege guns, they were unable to make any impression 
ilyder upon it. Meanwhile Ilyder had besought the Council 
l'liliiB^for' 6 Madras to afford him assistance; but it was in vain 
arfsitiiauce. that lie appealed to the terms of the treaty, oflered 
twenty lacs for an English brigade, to cede the Karali Mahal, or, 
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as liis only alternative, to call in the aid of the French. The Coun- 
cil would willingly have observed the engagements Thr , terms of 
of the treaty, and assisted him : but they were over- ^ l t ™ }u,> 
ruled by Sir John Lindsay, who had been sent out by observed, 
the ministry of England, to the Nawab, as ambassador-plenipo- 
tentiary, and they feared him. The Nawab, who detested the 
‘ upstart/ would not hear of Hvder’s being assisted; and, on the 
contrary, demanded a junction with the Mahrattas against him ; 
and as Sir John Lindsay supported the Nawab, llvder TIv , Jer 
was abandoned and compelled to make the best terms al ' ;inilon « ,J - 
he could with his foes. If the Council was unable, under the 
circumstances, to assist Ilydcr, they did not at least disgrace 
themselves bv joining the Mahrattas against him. The terms to 
which llvder was eventually obliged to submit were very strin- 
gent. He had to pay, at once, thirty-six lacs of rupees — 300,000/. — 
as arrears of chouth and expenses of the war; and to promise for 
the future an annual tribute of fourteen lacs; as also to surrender 
Kolhar, Bangalore, Ooscotta, Ralapoor, and Sera, which had for- 
merly been hold by Shahjee, the father of Sivajee ; and by this 
cession bis dominions were materially contracted. llvder never 
forgot or forgave the treacherous and cowardly, as he termed it, 
abandonment of him by the English on this occasion; and by the 
cession of territory force! from him, the Mahratta outposts in 
1771 bad advanced to the north-western frontier of the Nawab's 
territories. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

OK Tin: 1 KOOKESS OK THE MAHRATTAS IN HINDUSTAN, 

1 7 GO to 1772. 

After the close of the lYshwah’s campaign against Janoojee 
Bhdsluv, in Bei ur, in 17G‘J, an army was sent into Mai- Tlip 
wall, under the command of Yisajee lvishen, which 
was the first, effort the .Mahrattas had made in that * Ma,w;,h - 
direction since the fatal battle, of Paniput. On the junction of 
the contingents of Uolknr and Simlia, the cavalry amounted to 
about *50, (H K) st long, and the infantry, composed, for the most part, 
of Arabs, Abyssinians, and other foreign mercenaries, was numer- 
ous and effective. The Mahrattas had not only to collect the 
arrears of chouth, but to recover the prestige they had lost. On 
’the part of the Emperor of Deliiv, there was nothing to oppose 
them. The Prince Juwan Bukht, with Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, the 
Rohillft chad*, maintained He lily, and Sooruj Mul, the Jilt, having 
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threatened it, was killed in action in 1700. Ills son afterwards 
Thoirpro- laid siege to the city in conjunction with Uolkarj 
rceuings. the influence of N ujeeb-ood-Dowlah over Ilolkar, 

induced him to retire into Mai wall, and the siege was abandoned. 
The first act of the Mahratta general was to require the Rajpoot 
chiefs to pay arrears of tribute ; and Yisajee Kishen next turned 
upon the.) fits, who, after a defeat, were compelled to agree to pay 
sixty-five lacs of rupees — 050,000/. — partly in cash, and partly by 
instalments. It now became a question whether the Rohillas 
should be attacked or not: and eventually, though not without 
Rohiikhutid much, discussion among the leaders of the army, the 
overrun. Mahratta forces, after the death of N ujeeb-ood-Dowlah, 
in October 1770, moved into Rohilkhund, and completely overran 
it, at the same time threatening Shujah-ood-Dowlah of ( )udli, who 
was, nominally at least, under the protection of the English. The 
vizier, however, temporized. 

The young emperor, Shall A Hum, had found his English allies 
averse to proceeding to Dohly and seating him on the throne; 

and he now turned to the Malirattas for that purpose, 

Tim* rnipr-ror . . 1 1 

j .ins tin* who readily met his advances. After the plunder of 
.M.iLirauaa. Rohilkhund, they had proceeded to Eehly, and were 
prepared to receive him, whenever it suited him to come. The 
emperor, therefore, though warned of« the consequences by the 
Council of Calcutta, was met by Sindia, who escorted him to the 
camp of Yisajee Kishen, and on December 25, 1771, lie 
i; nowued as was placed on the throne of his ancestors with much 
shah a Hum. Although Rohilkhund had been for the most 

part already laid under contribution, yet Yisajee Kishen had 
protected N ujeeb-ood-Dowlah and his family ; and Sindia now 
urged the spoliation of his son, a course to which the emperor 
gave a ready consent. Early in 1772, therefore, the Malirattas 
K i|.„, attacked Zabifa Khan, and plundered him of all flic 
i 'hindered. wealth accumulated by his father. Of this the em- 
peror had hoped to get a share, but be gained nothing, and the 
condition into which lie was sinking, from the intolerable beha- 
viour of the Mahratta leaders, was becoming more and more in- 
supportable. % 

There were three parties now inactive intrigue: the Rohillas, 
wishing to get rid of the Malirattas on any terms, and 
parti is in willing to assist the Vizier of Oudli ; the vizier, de- 
iinid.iKtan. | es ^ n g. ftn R fearing both, was temporizing with each 
alternately ; and the Malirattas, desiring to plunder both Oudli and 
Rohilkhund, or willing to be bought oil* by either or both. The 
vizier’s policy was, however, detestably treacherous, for he would 
willingly have sacrificed the Rohillas to the Malirattas, in order 
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that he might follow up their ravages and annex the country ; hut, 
on the other hand, he dreaded the occupation of Rohilkhund by 
them, a step which he was assured would be followed by an attack 
upon his own dominions. In June 1772, a convention 

r , Convention 

was made, by which the Mali rat tas agreed, on the pay- with the 
nient of forty lacs of rupees, to spare Rohilkhund ; but 
would not accept the bond of Hafiz Rehmut, the Rohilla chief, 
unless it was guaranteed by the vizier. On this being effected, 

Hafiz Hehmut actually paid five lacs to the vizier as _ 

... . k 1 . . Transactions 

lus share ; blit of this sum nothing was paid to the in itohii- 

Mahrattas. As the monsoon was at hand, the Mahrattns 1 11 ‘ 
having received no money, would delay no longer; and crossing 
the Ganges by the fords, attacked the Kohillus, and routed them 
with great slaughter, plundering Xujeeb Khan, one of their chiefs, 
of all his wealth, and committing vast devastation. The conse- 
quences of these attacks were, that the Rohillas threw themselves 
on the protection of the vizier, and fell completely into his hands. 
Contrary to the expectations of the emperor and all other parties, 
the Mahrattas did not leave the vicinity of Hehly, but cantoned 
themselves in the Dooah for the rains, during which period, the 
emperor, weary of their insolence and rapacity, endeavoured to 
resist them by force ; but his general, Nujeeb Khan, was T}ip 
defeated, Dehlv was occupied by them, and he was M.umufas 
obliged to purchase their forbearance by the cession of (•mirror's' 
Allahabad and Corah, two of the districts of Oudh, fora ‘ 8, 
which had been reserved for him by the English after the battle 
of Buxar. These were, however, protected by a British force 
under Sir Robert Barker, which the Mahrattas hesitated to attack; 
and they now offered to forego their demands on the Rohillas, if 
they would join them in an invasion of Oudh. Hafiz Kehiuut 
Khan, however, refused to comply, and cast in his lot with the 
vizier and the English, by whose combined forces, with his own, 
the Mahrattas were held in check. While the parties were thus 
occupied, news reached the Mahrattacamp of the death of Mahdoo 
Rdo Bosh wall, on November 18, and Visajee Kishen, taking the 
whole of the army with him, retired southwards, and PnUnddift . 
crossed the Nerbudda, laden witji plunder, in the month merabei0<1 * 
of May of the ensuing year, 1772. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Of TRANSACTIONS IN ENGLAND, 1709 TO 1770. 

The rapid progress of the English power in India, coupled with 
the possession of immense wealth bv the servants of the company, 
which was ostentatiously displayed in England, not only excited 
public envy, but reports of the oppression of the natives, and 
malversation of public funds, became at length so prevalent, and 
were to all appearance so well supported by facts, that the 
utmost indignation prevailed, and an investigation by ft parliamen- 
tary commission was loudly demanded. On Lord Olive’s return 
from India, he had been attacked virulently by bis old enemy, 
Mr. Sullivan, and the corruption prevailing in the court of pro- 
prietors. in which, by investments in India stock, numbers of 
additional votes were provided, enabled his adversaries, who had 
been in India, to assist materially the combination against him, 
and eventually to bring his transactions before Parliament. 

, , During these proceedings, the magnitude and impor- 
M in istf'rifil ~ # ~ ' ~ i 

tranwirUoiiB taiice of the imperial grant rtf the dewany of Bengal, 
East i nvii;i which Lord Clive, it was admitted, had obtained, became 
company. better comprehended than before ; and his own esti- 
mate of the surplus revenues of the three provinces was a million 
sterling. In 17(>7 the amount of dividend on stock had been 
limited to ten per cent, until February 1, 1799; but the anticipa- 
tion of heavy remittances from India induced the ministry to 
demand a payment of 400,000/. per annum, for live years while 
permission to raise the dividends on stock to twelve and a-luilf per 
cent, was conceded ; hut should the rate of dividend fall below 
ten per cent., a proportional reduction of the payment to the 
pnllic exchequer was to ensue. At Die same time, Mr. Yansittart, 
Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel Forde, were appointed as supervisors 
of financial affairs in Bengal, and sailed together in the ‘Aurora,’ 
a frigate of the Royal Navv; Lot the ship never reached her 
destination, and is believed to have foundered at sea. 

Financial affairs ih India, so far from furnishing any prospect 
„ # of payment to the exchequer, or increased dividend. 

Condition or 1 ; . A . y 

ii nnnccs in we re in reality labouring: under a condition of chronic 
deficit in all the presidencies. The magnificent, reve- 
nues of Bengal were badly collected, and the peculations made from 
them weie immense. In Madras, the Carnatic war bad not only 
drained the local treasury, but the Nawab had been obliged tc 
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borrow at heavy interest : and these were the main sources from 
which the surplus revenue had been expected. Instead of re- 
ceiving remittance's, therefore, the directors had to meet heavy hills 
drawn upon them in Calcutta, and Madras. Notwithstanding 
these impending difficulties, dividends of six and a quarter per 
cent, in March and September 1771 were declared, by an immense 
majority in the court, which indeed was all but unanimous on 
the subject, and proposals for the dividends of 1772 were made at 
the same late. 

It was impossible, however, to meet the future* engagements. 
Instead of a surplus, a deficiency of 1 ,2 ( d.‘>,0()()/. appeared lA . n< .| () „ ( . y in 
in England, and there was even a greater one in ( -alcutta. K " KliU,<1 ’ 
Loans wen* applied for to the B.mk, for 4-00,000/. and 000,000/. 
respectively ; and these proving insufficient, an application was 
made to the ministry for the loan of 1,000,000/. sterling. The 
request was net immediately responded to by Lord North, but 
Parliament was enlivened earlh r than usual, and its 

rr<»rcr«iin>r« 

proceedings, which are memorable in English history, <-r iii«* s. i.-n 
were carried on amidst much excitement on both sides. 

The Select < ’ommittee did its duty fearlessly, and the exposure 
made of fraud, peculation, and mismanagement by the company's 
Servants, determined the ministry to make an entire renovation in 
the conduct of affairs in 'India, until at least the expiration of 
the company's charter, which had yet six years to run. It was 
in vain that t he company denounced the proceedings in Parliament 
as an infringement of their rights, and violation of their property ; 
the English public was thoroughly aroused, and would be content 
wilh nothing short of a searching enquiry. After a further 
protest by the directors against the minister’s proposal in regard 
to regulation of dividend and payment of debt, which niiifortiie 
had no effect, he introduced a Bill for a new const it u- IVrr Jitl « *n* V»V 
tion of the company, which struck fairly and decisively lllC company, 
against the prevailing' corruption. The qualifications for voting 
were enhanced ; directors were to be changed in rotation. A 
governor-general for Bengal, Baliar, and Orissa, with a salary of 
27>, 000/. a year, with four counsellors at 8,000/. each, were to be 
appointed ; and a chief justice, mid three puisne judges were to 
form a royal court. All correspondence was to be submitted to 
the ministry; and no person whatever, either king’s or company s 
servants, should he allowed to receive presents, or engage in com- 
mercial affairs. 4 If/ eavs Mr. Mill, ‘the alarm and indignation of 
the company, directors, and proprietors were excited lu . sl8tnnc6 
before, that body was now struck with the highest >*y the 
terror and resentment.’ They carried on their agitation co,,,p, ‘ n, • 
both in Parliament and in the City of London — indeed, throughout 
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England, with unsparing assiduity and vigour. They made long, 
ingenious and severe protests ; they were defended before both 
Houses by eminent counsel, and they left nothing untried by which 
a verdict in their favour could be obtained ; but Parliament was 
obdurate: and the ministerial measures were carried by large 
majorities in both Houses. It cannot be admitted they were 
perfect; for the real founders of the management of Indian 
affairs had yet to gain experience, and of that even the 
company’s servants possessed none beyond trade, to which they 
had been accustomed ; nor could even the Select Committee 
elicit information on which they could have formed particular 
measures ; but the conviction that a new constitution was needed, 
apart from the iierv denunciations of Burke on the one hand, 
Rj|] and the special pleading of (lie company on the other, 
rcmves the was clear to moderate men of all shades of politics, and 
r ‘°ai assuit ' the Pills received the royal assent on .1 urn: 21, and J ul y 
I, I77.‘l It was at this time that the final and specific accusations 
Proceedings against Lord Clive, which had long been impending 
mm ns»t, ciivc. over bim, ww brought forward by the chairman of 
the Select Committee, in the shape of a demand for enquiry into 
the death and deposition of Surnj-ood-Howlah, and the fictitious 
treaty. On Clive's part nothing was denied : he gloried in every 
rive <v.m- act he had done, and the sympathy of both Ileuses, 
in us huicuie, re p r( , sen tj n g. the English nation, ultimately went with 
kYnlr o? VI * Mmin u P nn bis mind, coupled with a 

Fiance, painful chronic disorder, produced aberration of in- 
tellect, and lie died, by bis own hrid. on November 2, 1774. 

The first appointments made under the new constitution were 
Mr. Warren Hastings, an experienced company’s ser- 

Appnlntment . T> r , . , 1 1 i ... 

of warren vant, then in Pengal, to be governor-generaJ, with 
as' govern or- Oeneral Clavering, Colonel Monson, Mr. Francis, and 
genera!. i\j r ]> >arW ell, a civil servant, as members of Council, 
Of the new court, Sir Elijah Iinpey was chief justice, and Le 
Maistre, Hyde, and Chamhers the puisne judges. On October 
14, 1774, the three members of Council, Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis, who had sailed from England, landed in Calcutta, and on 
the next day the royal commission* was read. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OF EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1707 TO 1775. 

On tlio departure of Lord Clive, in 1707, he was succeeded by 

M r. V ere 1st ; but the genius and decision of the ad- „ , , , , 
i . _ Mnladnilnls* 

ministration had departed with him, and the old mal- tmtkmof 

practices were quickly resumed by all grades of the local Be,lg * 1 * 
civil servants. It is questionable whether their individual 
rapacity or incapacity were ever more signally displayed than 
ut, this period. The local executive administration was carried on 
bv Mahomed Reza Khan, as deputy of the Nawab, and Rajah 
Shitab Kai ; but it was corrupt, extravagant, and wholly without 
check or control. Immense grants of lands were made to 

. . . , ... ® . •% r i , . , Evils of the 

their creatures, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, with double 
a corresponding alienation of the revenue: and together g0>crum<nt - 
with the local charges, not only absorbed the whole of the funds, 
but created ultimately a deficit of more than a million and a ball 
sterling. Lord Clive’s plan of a double government was gradually 
breaking down ; for, with %ill his genius as a politician, and as a 
military commander, he had failed to estimate the difference 
between the detail of a government carried on according to the 
native system, and one which released native authorities from 
responsibility, and left them to unrestrained malversation of the 
revenues, and oppression of the people. 

There were, however, some officers who saw the danger, and 
.among them Mr. Hoi well, who wrote boldly to the Mr. Hoiweir* 
C mncil as early as 1701 : — ‘ We have nibbled at these JfJJJnce and 
provinces for eight years, and notwithstanding the advice - 
immense acquisition of territory and revenue, wlmt benefit lias 
resulted from our successes to the company ? Shall we go on 
nibbling and nibbling at the bait until the trap falls and crushes 
us ? Let us boldly dare to be soohahs ourselves.’ So decisive a 
policy, however, even Clive rejected.; and it was not superiors 
till 1700 that supervisors were appointed to each of »pr<»»nteii. 
the provinces, to act as checks upon the native governors, and to 
collect information regarding the revenue settlements and the 
land tenures. They had hardly begun their work when the whole 
of Bengal was visited by a terrible famine, the results Terr , b)e 
and effects of which have been passed over, almost with famine in 
silence, by most of the English historians of India, but Beng4L 
which have rsen into new and prominent interest by the publics 
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tion, in 18(58, of Mr. W. Hunter’s ‘ Annals of Rural I Sen gal,’ n 
work full of most interesting details to the student of the history 
of this period. Air. Verelst left India soon after it began, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Cartier, who had been one of the supervisors, 
and who made a faithful report to the Court of Directors; but it 
was coupled by an assurance that not only would the revenue 
be safe, but that ten per cent, would bo added to it. The famine 
and its horrible accompaniment of destruction of human life 
continued ; and in the summer cf 1770, as Mr. Hunter writes: 
‘The people went on dying, the husbandmen sold their cattle, 
they sold their implements of agriculture, they devoured their 
seed-grain; they sold their sons and daughters, till at length no 
buyer of children could be found ; they ate the leaves of trees and 
the grass of the tield, and in June J770, the Residents at the 
Durbar affirmed that the living were feeding on the dead. Day 
and night a torrent of furnished wretches poured into the great 
cities. At an early period of the year pestilence had broken out. 
In March, we find small-pox at Moorshidabad, where it glid' d 
through the viceroyal mutes, and cut off the 1 Vince Hyfut in his 
palace. The streets were blocked up with promiscuous heaps of 
the dying and the dead " (p. 2d). The famine ceased by the close 
Kffivtsnf °f 1"D), and a plentiful harvest ensued ; but the deso- 
ii"‘ faunae, lation it had caused was 'rightful. More than one- 
third — thirty-live per cent. — of the general population, and fifty 
per cent, of the cultivators, had perished, and 4 notwithstanding 
the abundant crops of 1771, the country continued to fall out ot 
tillage; and the commissioners appointed in 1772 to visit, the dif- 
ferent districts, found the finest part of the province desolated by 
famine, the lands abandoned, and the revenue falling to decay ’ 
IP- ;*3)- 1 ( 

I he mischiefs of the double government, coupled with tbo 
famine, roused the directors to action ; and, almost in the words of 
Air. Holwell, they wrote to Bengal, that they had resolved Mo 
M ind forth as dewan, and to take on themselves the entire care 
and management of the revenues, through the agency of their own 
w.irmi servants.’ On April R.i, 1772, Mr. Warren Hastings 
assumed charge of the new administration. He had 
puveru ment. originally belonged to Bengal, where his eminent 
talents having attracted the notice of (‘live, he was employed in 
political duty at Moorshidabad; and having subsequently visited 
England on leave, his evidence before the Select Committee 
proved so valuable, that he was appointed to the Council of 
Madras; and thence being, it was considered, the only civil officer 
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capable of carrying; out tlie new measures in Bengal, was appointed 
President of the Council in 1772. Alter deciding upon the best 
means for the revenue management, which was a lease of all lands 
for a term of the years, and providing courts for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice, Mahomed Reza Khan and Rajah 
Shitab ltai, who had been chiefs of the prior administration, were 
brought to trial on various charges of malversation, but were ac- 
quitted. They were not, however, re-employed. 

Mr. Hastings’ attention was now drawn to the political events 
in the neighbourhood of Dehly, and he met the Vizier imi 
of Oudh at Benares by appointment, in the month of 
September. The financial condition of affairs in Bengal 
at this time, was as distressing as that of the directors in England : 
and a debt of 100 lacs — 1 ,<>00,000/. — had accumulated. There were 
two questions for discussion: iirst, the emperor's pension of 
twenty-six lacs from Bengal, to which, as he had become depen- 
dent on the Mshruttas, the directors had already decided as early 
as 1708 lie would he no longer entitled; the second, that as he 
had assigned Corah and Allahabad to the Mahrattas, such an 
arrangement could not be permitted, and the original grant to 
him should be revoked. In both of these meaMires the vizier 
concurred ; and as the cost of the maintenance of the two districts 
had proved extremely heavy, amounting to nearly two millions 
sterling in five years, they were assigned to the vizier for an addi- 
tional payment of iiftv lacs. 

f hi the other hand, the object of the vizier was to obtain posses- 
sion of Rohilkhuml, for which, as already explained, he had long 
been intriguing : and he ode red to Mr. Hastings forty The vizier'* 
lacs of rupees — -100.000/. — the amount of the bond be 
h»ul obtained from Ilatiz Kehmut Khan, if he were h<>iniuiumi. 
put in possession of the province, besides paying the costs of the 
troops employed. Mr. 1 tastings closed with the offer ; AcrPptwl r , y 
hut, although the Court of Directors, on March .‘1, 1775, Hastings, 
wrote to Bengal, ‘ Wo, upon the maturest deliberation, confirm 
the treaty of Benares, there is no act of his brilliant career which 
has been deemed more questionable. 

It was, in the first place, the dejibtyate hiring of English troops 
to perform an art of spoliation : for the Nawab had no objections 
real cause of war with the Rahil his, their bond* being toU,e unity, 
untenable ; and it was dangerous, because, as Mr. Hastings ad- 
mitted, it was evident that the Nawab, who could not defend his 
own dominions without English aid, coud not hope to defend, in 
addition, the Ur. h ilia province. Moreover it was treacherous, 
because the Rohillaa had already professed their attachment to 
the English, tird high trust in their good faith. On the other 
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hand were questions of expediency, which Hastings afterwards 
urged ; the danger of the Kohillas coalescing with the Mahrattas 
and the emperor against Oudh — tlieir power and restless character, 
and the necessity of strengthening the vizier against all. But the 
measure had already been decided by the treaty of Benares, and 
action upon it was not delayed. Before it took place, the vizier 
had made advances to the emperor. He had assisted him with 
money, and troops which were employed against the Juts; and 
had engaged him to assist in the reduction of Kohilkhund, receiving 
one-half of the plunder and one-half of the territory. Whether 
this secret agreement was known to Mr. Hastings or not, seems 
doubtful. If it were, he would have had ample excuse for 
withdrawing from his engagement as regarded the Kohillas; but 
r early in November 177d lie was applied to by the 

funiiBiHNi vizier to furnish troops for the Kohilkhund service, 

Invasion of and in January 1774 the necessary orders were issued. 


1 Colonel Champion assumed the command, and, in 

February, the troops arrived in the vizier’s territory. 

The vizier now called upon Ilafiz Kehmut Khan, the Kohilla 
, chief, for payment of the bond of forty lacs of rupees, 

The vizier’s ... 1 \ , . , ... * . . . 1 

on intimating that his refusal would be considered a ‘ casus 
Kehmut belli.’ In reply, the chief stated that he would pay 

Khan ' anything that the vizier might have paid to the 

His reply. Mahrattas, but nothing more; and a subsequent offer 
of compromise was met by a demand of two crores, or two millions 


sterling. As this was necessarily refused, the British 

The British ° .. , „ ,* . * . . . 

troops defeat troops advanced on April w, and on the 2ord attacked 
tin. Roiuiias. Hohiilaa in position, and defeated them. They lost 
Roiiinut 2,000 men, and their brave chieftaiu, Hafiz Kehmut, 
Kh.ui and one of his sons, but not their honour; and Colonel 


Champion, while he wrote in admiration of their valour, did not 


spare the vizier’s exceeding cowardice. The Kohillas rallied under 
Conclusion Kyzoolla Khan, and took up a strong position, under 
«*f the war. ],jlls, which was invested; but the vizier had 


already opened negotiations with him, and on his agreement to 
receive a j ah goer or estate, yielding nearly fifteen lacs — 150,000/. — 
a year, the Kohilla war end^d. c 


These events had occurred previous to the arrival of the mem- 
bers of Council * and, important as they were, had been thrown 
prosperity of into the 8bade bv the success of Hastings’ financial 
the nuances. arra ngements. ‘In less than two years,’ as he after- 
wards recorded in his ‘ Memoirs relative to the State of India,’ 
‘ I saw the debt completely discharged, and a sum in ready cash, 
of the same amount, actually accumulated in store in the public 
treasuries ; f and if this assertion is not borne out by the figure* 
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quoted by Mr. Mill (vol. iii. p. 5H>), there can at least be no ques- 
tion that the English credit in Bengal was restored, and that the 
finances were easy. These circumstances were, however, over- 
looked ; and from the first day of their sitting, the new 

7 - , I'nr Ciojicii 

members, as if they had arranged a plan on the voyage, 
us they most likely had done, evinced a decidedly hos- 
tile attitude to Hastings. They first attacked his political trans- 
actions; and, on the death of Shujah-ood-Dowlah, the vizier of 
Oudh, early in 1775, and the accession of his son, Asof-ood-Dowlah, 
they, forming a majority in the Council, abrogated all 

* . i i •* .. „ ..... and abrogate 

former treaties, mid arbitrarily forced the vizier into the tiwoudh 
conclusion of new engagements. They confirmed the trc ‘ uie ** 
cession or sale of Corah and Allahabad ; but required, as equiva- 
lent, the district of Benares, which belonged to ltajali Cheyt Singh, 
and yielded ft revenue of twenty-two lacs. The allowance for the 
English troops was to be raised to 2(H), 000 rupees per month, 
and all balances due were to be paid up. This new A m . w treaty 
treaty was executed on May 21; but Mr. Hastings ia rxermwi. 
had no part in it ; he considered the terms too exacting, and more 
than could be fulfilled. The directors afterwards signified their 
approval; but the Council deprived the Nawab of means tii.*c«»uii«-.i 
of fulfilling the obligations they had imposed upon 1,1 L ‘ 

him, by supporting the (flaiins of the Begums, the 
mother and widow of Sbujah-ood-1 fowlah, to the whole of the 
treasure amassed by him, which was about two millions sterling. 
Nor did the mischief of the interference end here. With an empty 
treasury the new Nawab had no means of paying bis army, which 
was twelve months in arrears, and it broke into violent mutiny, 
which was not quelled without the slaughter of many thousands. 

The opposition to Mr. Hastings was not confined to transactions 
in Council. It was openly understood, if not pro- „ 
claimed, that accusations against him would be accept- n«ain*t 
able ; and petitions, as might be expected, poured in Hastings 
not only publicly, but were received at the private t ‘" cour:, ^‘ d - 
residences of Chuering, Mnnson, and Francis. The most impor- 
tant of them, however, that of the Ranee of Burdwan, broke 
down ; others succeeded, and the personal animosity displayed 
against Hastings was so evident, that he threatened to dissolve 
the Council in case anv enquiry in relation to liimself should he 
commenced. On the other hand, Francis and his friends placed on 
record, * that there appeared no species of peculation from which 
the Honorable Governor-General lias thought it reason- Aprugj|tj 
able to abstain.’ These miserable proceedings eulmi- by Numi- 
nated in the famous case of Nundkoomar, a man whose koom * r * 
treachery and deceit bad frequently been established. Ho 
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issued specific diaries against Hastings for having received a 
bribe of three and a half lacs of rupees from the widow of Meer 
Jatfier, which the Council proceeded to investigate; but Hastings 
withdrew from the proceedings, refusing to sit in 
rnjreedings £j ouuc }] w ],i} e criminal accusations were made against 
council. hi m< Nundli 00111 ar produced a letter of the Bdgum s 
in support of his charge, of which the seal appeared genuine. 
The lady herself denied the transaction ; but the Council considered 
the charge proved, and it was not discovered till after Nund- 
koomar’s execution, that tlie Uegunds seal, with many others that 
had been in his possession, were counlerl'eits. 

Hastings now brought forward a charge against Nundkoomnr 
in the supreme cmirt for forgery ; and a native mer- 
acousations chant, Mobiui Pmsnd , also prosecuted him on a separate 
against' 17 accusation of a similar nature, which had been par- 
Nunditooniar, j n ft l 0( * a ] court, but was transferred to the 

supreme court on its establishment. On this charge, Nundkoomnr 

was tried, found guilty, and condemned to death. No 
woo la found . r . , , , 

guilty, ami one, perhaps, expected that tiie sentence would he 
drlti^nnV 0 carried out; but the judge, Sir Elijah lmpey, was 
executed. inflexible. Hastings did not interfere, and on August 
f> Nundkooniar was hanged. It was quite possible for the 
majority in Council, if not to ha\e forbidden the execution, at 
least to have suspended it; but they were silent, hoping, perhaps, 
that the act would infallibly sacrifice Hastings and it afterwards 
formed one of the articles of his impeachment. The question of 
the legality or illegality of the act has often been discussed. If 
forgery by the English law was felony, it was con- 
tiniig oil tho sidered only as fraud by natives of India. This act 
e.uit 0 f f 0 j>gory had been committed before the introduction 


of English laws, and might therefore be considered as unaffected 
bv them; hut the judge argued that he saw the necessity of a 
severe example among a people of lax morality, and whether 
influenced by his friendship for Hastings or not, stood firm upon 
the legal aspect of the case, and acted upon it. Hastings gained, 
for the present, the re-establish ment of his authority and immu- 
nity from petty charges ; ImV tile recoil was, in the end, worse 
to himself than tl\e endurance of them could have been : it. en- 
tailed years of anxious suffering, in the thought tlmt by many, 
perhaps most, of his countrymen he was held morally guilty of 
L**in tr used Sir Elijah lmpey for the destruction of his enemy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TTIE ADMINISTRATION 01' WARREN HASTINGS— THE j^TRSI 
MAURA TTA WAR, 1772 TO 1770. 

A KTKR tho death of Malidoo Ibio Peshwah in 1771, his brother, 
Narmin Rao, was invested as Peslnvah: and Rughonath Rao, or 
Rughoba, his uncle, who had previously been confined Mabratta 
by Malidoo Rao, but released before his death, was alffllrs - 
now again arrested, and confined in a part of the Peshwah’a 
palace. On August 30,1778. the regular infantry, who were 
deeply in arrears in pay, broke into mutiny, and a party of them 
entering the palace, the Peshwah was put to death during tho 
confusion by a servant of Eughoba’s. The odium of the act 
rested upon Eughoba for a time, but it was discovered afterwards 
that an order to ‘seize ’ Narrain Kao had been altered to ‘ kill ’ him, 
and the Maliratta nation acquitted Eughoba of the murder. There 
was now no heir to the P&shwahship, and Eughoba assumed the 
oilice as nearest of kin to the deceased. Ills first proceeding, after 

having received official investiture, was to lead the 

. _ . Trinaartions 

army against jNiznm Ally, whom he forced to return with the 

to Reeder, and obliged to make a furthtr cession of ‘ l/ ‘ un * 
territory, to the amount of twenty lacs of rupees a year; hut the 
wily Nizam, at a subsequent friendly interview, so worked upon 
him by flattery and cajolery, that the cession was not enforced, and 
the effect of this act was to weaken Kughoba’s power with his 
countrymen. Shortly afterwards it wits discovered that the widow 
of the late Peshwah, Narrain Rao, was pregnant: and the party of 
Rughoba was gradually weakened by defections. He had advanced 
into Mysore, but his transactions with Ilvder Ally, which were 
intended to obtain Ilyder’s support, were, in proportion to the 
national demands, much reduced, and increased the dissatisfaction 
against him. Ilis defeat of a portion of the army in the interest 
of the rival party had the effected strengthening him for a short 
period : but he was unable to enter Poona, and on April 18, 1774, 
Uie widow of Narrain Rao was delivered of a sftn, w ho was called 
Mahdoo Narrain, and who was formally installed as Peshwah 
when he was forty days old. Meanwhile Rughoba had proceeded 
to Malwah, where he hoped to obtain the co-operation of Sindia 
and Ilolkar ; and at the head of their forces moved from Indoor 
to the Taply river, and entered into negotiations with the Eng- 
lish at Rom lay. During the division between the great Maliratta 
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parties, and while the rival factions were watching each other, 
Ilyder Ally overran all the Mahratta districts south of the Toong- 
boodra river, while Basalut Jung, advancing from A dony, plun- 
dered the Southern Mahratta provinces unchecked. 

In 1772, under the orders of the Court of Directors, an envoy 
from Bombay had been established at Poona ; the 
from Bombay great object of the mission being to secure the island 
to ooua. g a t rie tte, with other islands in the harbour of Bom- 

bay. In the same year, in consequence of claims on the Nawab of 
Baroch, that city had been taken by storm on November 18, and 
the Bombay Council desired to exchange it for Salsette: but un- 
expected events at Poona had nearly determined them to occupy 
the island by force of arms, when they received over- 

Overtures * 

fn.m tures from Kugliobn for assistance in troops and money, 

iiughoba. - n orc ] er establish himself in his government. In 
reply, the Council, on September 0, promised to assist him with 
about 2,000 men, if he would advance twenty lacs of rupees, and, 
on his re-establishment in his government, cede to the company 
Salsette, with Bassein and its dependencies. But Rughoba re- 
fused to engage to make these cessions, oilering other districts in 
Guzerat, of the value of eleven lacs, with six lacs in cash and 
one and a half lacs per month, for the services of 1,000 Europeans, 
2,000 Sepoys, and 10 guns. 

While these negotiations were in progress, news reached the 
Council that the Portuguese, reinforced from Europe, were about 
to attempt the recovery of Salsette and Bassein ; and to anticipate 
T| 1P their operations, it was determined to attack Salsette. 

fort of Tannah, in spite of protestations bv the 
Portuguese, who had sent a fleet to Bombay, was besieged and 
taken by assault on December 28, 1774, and by the close of the 
month tho whole of that island, as well as Carinjah, were occupied. 
Bughoba by this time had fallen into a difficult position. 11*3 
had been deserted by Sindia and IJolkar, and retreating on Guze- 
rat, reached Baroda on January 3, 1 77o. Here be hoped to en- 
gage the aid of the Gaikwar, and perhaps of the English ; and he 
evasion of renewed his negotiations, which were closed on March 0. 
suserte mill qp} ie Bombay Government agreed to furnish 3,000 men, 
Kugimba. and Iiughoba ceded Salsette and Bassein in perpetuity, 
with Jumboseer a‘hd Oolpur, in Guzerat, which, together with 
assignments of revenue, amounted to a yearly value of nineteen 
and a quarter lacs per year. 

In anticipation of the execution of this treaty, the Bombay 
niP latch ->f {J° vernmen t bad dispatched a force under Colonel 
troop# to Keating to Guzerat, where Rughoba had already 

Suxerat. been defeated by the Mahratta ministerial army; anil 
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having 1 formed a junction with what remained of his troops, the 
united forces on April 19 moved towards Ahmedabad; but the 
Bombay Council were urgent in their desire lor Kughoba to pro- 
ceed to Poona, and the allies turned towards the river Myhie. On 
the morning of Mav 18, as the Hritish force was inarch- mt „ t 

V * i • , i • i i i • The Mahratta 

ing through a narrow road with high banks, it was army nttm-kt* 

attacked by the Mahrattas, and, after considerable loss »n<i is 
and much confusion, defeated their assailants. A re- r ° i>u,8e<1 ‘ 
newed attack on June 10 would have been more successful; but, 
owing to the misconduct of some of Kughoba’s horse, Colonel 
Keating’s advance was perceived and the enemy escaped, nc 
however without throwing their guns into the Ner- Tilft 
hudda. It was too late now to proceed to Poona, as rf-tSt t?* 
the monsoon had set in ; and the forces were cantoned 1>ol>Uil - 
during the rains. Guzerat had at least been freed of the enemy, 

whose tleet also was defeated bv sea ; and Kughoba . , , , 

~ . „ _ t , Rufrhoha 3 

presented to the company the districts of Hansote and further 
Arnod, of the yearly value of three lacs of rupees, mak- 
ing up the total of acquisition to upwards of twentv-four lacs per 
year. 

The assistance of, and treaties with, Kughoba, notwithstanding 
their individual disagreements, found no favour with m** cmim-n 
the Bengal Council. They unanimously decided that of 

the treaty was ‘impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, and t „ 1 .‘ j < [,f reatjr 
unjust,’ and ordered all the troops to be recalled. The iiushobn. 

] >oin bay Council defended themselves by the plea that the Supreme 
Council of Bengal was not in existence when the treaty with 
Kughoba was made; and they dispatched Mr. Taylor, an aide 
member, to Bengal, whose explanations in regard to Mahratta 
offices proved very valuable. The governor-general, nevertheless, 
directed a suspension of hostilities, sent Colonel Upton as envoy 
to Poona, and gave the Bombay authorities to understand in distinct 
terms, that he was the only English authority in India who could 
make war or peace. 

Colonel Upton did not at first understand Mahratta Brahmins ; 
and in Succaram Bapoo, the acting agent, and Nana N ^ 
Kurnawees, the minister for political affairs, he had to 
encounter two of the ablest men that had ever been in office. 
Had he, as Grant Duff assumes, at once taker! the highest ground 
and ‘ dictated a peace,’ in all probability, he would have prevented 
war ; but, in proportion as his demeanour assumed a tone of re- 
monstrance, instead of decision, the Mahratta demands increased ; 
and with the surrender of all Kughoba’s cessions, they required 
that of Kughoba himself, engaging to pay the English twelve lacs 
for theii losses. Colonel Upton’s report produced an immediate 
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(liauge in tlie opinion of the Calcutta Council, and they made 
p eparations to support Rughoba. Meanwhile, the Mahratta 
ministers had lowered their tone : they found Colonel Upton had 
not been deceived by their demeanour, and before a reply could 

arrive from Calcutta, they had executed the trentv of 

Tin* Mahratta . * . * 

ininisuTH Roorumihur, by which most ot the cessions to the. 
tnvity of English were confirmed, with a payment to them of 
i oorundimr. | NVe ] V( , ] a( . s of rupees ; but tlie treaty with Rughoba 
was annulled, his army was o he disbanded, the British troops with- 
drawn, and he was to reside at a plaee pointed out, with a pension 
of 25,000 rupees a month and a suitable retinue. By this treaty 
the Bombay Government was plaeed in a serious dilemma; and 
Rughoba declared, rather than submit to he degraded, he would 
continue the war on his own resources. It was in vain that 
Colonel Upton protested against the Bombay opinions and hin- 
drances to the new treaty ; and equally vain that the Muhratta 
ministers threatened to carry fire and swoid into the English pos- 
sessions if it were broken. Mr. Hustings did not, in reality, ap- 
prove of the new treaty: a dispatch from the Court of Directors 
confirmed that of Surat with Rughoba; and Colonel Upton was 
recalled to Bengal. The Bombay (Government then sent Mr. 
Mojstvn to 1 * 00101 , who entered upon negotiations with the 
ministry. ( 

This was making slow progress, when a French adventurer, 

named St. Rubin, having landed at Choule, armed at 
M Kr.T.utilu , . . . ' - ’ 

r.aHirs Roona, and g«*ive himself out as an ambassador from the 

King of France. He offered to the Mahratta ministers 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance, to be supported by 
Hi. >ro jsui Europeans and 10,000 Sepoys, and denounced the 

war with Rughoba, and the perfidious conduct of the 
English ; but though the astute Nana Furnawees was not de- 
ceived, he yet imagined he could use this new element to serve 
his purposes with the English. The directors had, however, again 
signified their approval of the treaty with Rughoba; and the 
Bombay Government were not only more than ever confident, but 
set forth the encouragement of the French at Roona as a ground 
for at once breaking with the JWua ministry and putting Rug- 
hoba in possession of bis oflieo. 

At this period, also, the Mahratta ministry became divided. 
Moraba had gained over Ilolkar, and Succaram Ilapoo, tlie nomi- 
nal bead of all, to the party of Rughoba, and they united in re- 
questing the Council of Bombay to send Rughoba to Roona j.t 
air TiastinKB once. Meanwhile, the whole question had been recon- 
KSUSt sidered in Calcutta, and Air. Hastings had decided that 
of Bombay, it. would be most advisable to support the Bombay 
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Government with a large force. Six native regiments, therefore, 
with a proportion of artillery and cavalry, were directed Tr 
to assemble at Knlpy on the Jumna, under Colonel assemble at 
Leslie, and the first attempt of British troops to march Kal, ° - 
across India was decided on. In jMoraba, however, the Bombay 
Government found a weak ally. Nana Furnawees had tempo- 
rarily retired from office ; but his counsels prevailed, and there 
seemed so little encouragement from Poona, that the Council had 
nearly committed themselves to the step of forbidding Colonel 
Leslie's advance, when, by a new revolution at Poona, Revolution 
Moraba was seized, on July 11, deposed from office, at ],ti,Jll!U 
and confined by Sindia . ; Ilolkar again changed sides, and Nana 
f urnawees was raised to the highest rank in the ministry. At 
this juncture, news of a renewal of war between England and 
France anived ; and considering the proceedings of NanaFurnawees 
and bis party as an actual breach of the treaty of Poorundhur, the 
Bombay Council determined to seat Uuglioba in the The Bombay 
regency. Nor did the destruction of his party affect 
their decision. The Council had already frittered awav t7 ,,,1 / li ;' 11 

* _ - Uii«IioI»h at 

time aiid opportunity ; for, during the dissensions at 
Poona, a decisive blow could have been struck; and bad Pughoba 
been placed in office, supported bv t he English, all the chiefs would 
have submitted to him. •Now Nana, the ablest of all the former 
ministry, was supreme; and lie prepared himself for the conflict. 
On November 22, 1778, the first detail of English troops embarked 

at Bombavand crossed the harbour to the continent . and 

: , , k ,. l4k , , , , , The English 

in a month, the army, about 2,o(K) strong, had assembled troop, rou-u 

at Kbundalla, the head of the Bhore Glmuton the Poona Klu,lld,,!lH ’ 
road, when Jinglioha joined it with his followers, and Mr. Canine, 
on the part of t ne Council, accompanied him. Colonel Egertou 
bad been placed in command, and bis advance was never lim ad v;llire 
more than two miles, often as little as three-quarters slo " ly - 
of a mile a day. The march was harassed by clouds of Maliratta 
horse, and the main body of their army, 50,000 strong bv the 
lowest computation, assembled at Tulleguon, sixteen nnles from 
Poona, to dispute fuither advance. Here the British force arrived 
on .Ian nary 0, 1770; they hail eighteen days’ provision in camp, 
and the Maliratta forces would not risk a general action ; never- 
theless, almost with the prize within their gr&sp, the hearts of the 
committee failed them. Mr. Carnac proposed a retreat, The Brltjlill 
and on the night of the 1 1th the heavy guns were f'roVn** rolroAl 
thrown mto a tank, and the army began to retrace its Tuiiegaon. 
steps. On the loth, the village of Wurgaom was reached, but by 
this time, the force was entirely surrounded, and the committee 
began to negotiate. Rughoba bad already given himself up to 
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Siudia, and the English alone remained to he dealt with. The 
„ , , army was allowed to depart; but an unconditional sur- 

w\ih the render was made of all acquisitions, and the English and 
a * Mahrattas returned to their mutual positions of 177*5. 
Tuia disgraceful convention was followed by the subsequent dismis- 
sal of Mr. Cumae and Colonels Eger ton and Oockburn, nor was it 
till the conclusion of the long and difficult campaign which ensued, 
that the English, in the west of India, recovered the prestige they 
had lost. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1’IIE FIRST M All R ATT A. WAR (continued), FROM 1779 TO TREATY 
OF SALE YE, 1782. 

Mr. Hornby, tlio President in Council at Bombay, altogether 
ignored tne convention of Wurgaom, Mr. Cnrnac had had no 
authority for making any new, or abrogating any old treaty ; and 
the spirit displayed by their president now animated the whole 
of the members. Colonel Leslie, though he had crossed the 
Jumna in May 1778, made no material advance, and had 
entered into some petty local contests. lie was, therefore, 
Coinnei recalled; but died before the order reached him, and 
inarrh'acrDBa Colonel Goddard was appointed in his room. He did 
India. not delay his important and interesting march. He 
pressed on through Bundelkhimd and Malwah, in spite of the 
threatening appearance of the Mahrattas ; was heartily welcomed, 
and materially assisted at Bhopal by its Nawab ; and on Decem- 
ber 2, had crossed the Nerbudda. By t he strict discipline he 
preserved, he obtained ample supplies, and this memorable march 
raised the reputation of the English in a very material degree 
throughout India. 

Hastings had been for some time in negotiation with Moodajee 
wnrren Bhdslay of Berar, offering to support him against the 

neonates ministry of Poona : J>ut # Moodajee had kept aloof from 

Moodajee ^ ie contest, and the negotiation, renewed hv 

Bhdslay. Colonel Goddard, broke down. He, therefore, pursued 
his march, and reached Boorhanpoor on January 30, 1779, pro- 
ceeding thence to Surat, where he arrived on February 20. 
It need hardly be recorded that lie was heartily wel- 
comed bv the Bombay authorities, and was unani- 
mously elected a member of their Council. Mr. Hornby would 
ba\e at once proceeded to make the Gaikwar independent of the 


Ooddard 

roaches 

Burat. 
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Fo< >na ministry, and have taken forcible possession of the Pesh- 
wfth’s districts in Guzerat; but he could adopt no decisive measure 
without the permission of the governor-general. 

Mr. Hastings also rejected the convention of Wurgaom ; and, on 
April 15, instructed Colonel, now General, Goddard, to , 
negotiate a new treaty with the Mahrattas, on the basis propo^s :i 
of that of Poorundhur, with a proviso against tlie ad- ucwtrtat> ‘ 
mission of the French ; and if this failed, Mr. Hornby’s plan in 
regaixl to Guzerat might be followed. Nana Furnawees dallied 
with the new proposals; and it was not till October, when reports 
of a coalition between the Nizam, Ilyder Ally, and the Mahrattas 
began to arise, that, being pressed for a reply, be declared Nana 
that the surrender of Rughoba, who had escaped from Furnawecrf 
Simlia, and again thrown himself on British protection, I>lol>OBaL 
and of Salsette — were the only terms on which any new negotia- 
tion could be based or admitted. These were necessarily inadmis- 
sible ; and the Council and General Goddard prepared for war. 
On proposing their plan to Futteli Singh Gaikwar, they found him 
indisposed to commit himself with the Mahratta Thp 
ministry, and General Goddard proceeded to occupy J^rirts'in 
tiie PtSshwah’s districts in Guzerat. These were over- 
come without material resistance, and on February 15, AhnipdahJld 
17*0, Ahmedabad, lb e* capital of the province, was captured, 
taken by assault. 

Mahadajee Simlia and llolkar now advanced with about 20,000 
burse. They crossed the Nerbudda on February 29, pr ^ ^ 
and avoided the English, with whom Sindia always "fsimiia 
jirofessed great friendship; and he now released Mr. aMdHolUr - 
banner and Lieutenant Stewart, who had remained with him as 


hostages of the Wurgaom convention, and whom he had most 
hospitably entertained. General Goddard was not, however, to be 
deceived by indefinite negotiations which would have sacrificed 
the fair season, and pressed for Sindia's decision; but finding bis 
terms inadmissible, they were rejected, and the campaign con- 
tinued. On April 2, General Goddard attacked the Mahratta 
camp, and again on the 14th; but beyond forcing the leaders to 
take up new positions, no otli^r advantage was gained. On May 8, 
Colonel Hartley was detached into the Koncan, where the Mahratta 
forces had been very active, with good effect; but Goddard 
General Goddard was unable to leave Guzerat in the diversion in 
presence of the Mahratta cavalry, which evaded all his the uorth - 
attempts to bring them to a decisive action, and be advised the 


governor-general to make a diversion in Bundelkhund and Malwab, 
in order to draw off Sindia, or Holkar, or both from Guzerat. 

His suggestion was at once adopted by Mr Hastings, and a 
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Mr. Hastings 
dispatches a 
force for the 
purpose. 

Uaptain 

Popham’s 

proceedings. 

Gwalior 
surprised 
and taken. 


force, which confuted of drafts of men from Godd/ml’s army, was 
employed for the purpose under Captain Popharu. 
The whole force consisted of 2,400 men, with a small 
detachment of European artillery. Pophain crossed 
the Jumna in February J780, defeated a Mahratta force 
which was levying - contiibutions, and took the fort 
of Lahar by storm. He then effected, on August 4, 
with admirable intelligence and great valour, the 
capture of the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, always 
heretofore deemed impregnable, which closed his operations lbr 
the season. 1 1 is diversion had proved most effective, and was 
gallantly and judiciously conducted from fir.4 to last. 

The Bombay forces resumed the campaign after the close of the 
u ipso in monsoon of 1780, and their first operation was the siege 

u**iuged, 0 f which, fortified by the Portuguese, was 

unusually strong; hut it surrendered on December 11, on which 
day also, Colonel Hartley, who had been covering 
»r i r'ptnreit. ^he siege operations, and engaged in almost incessant 
fighting for six weeks, defeated a spirited attack made on him b\ 
Bamchunder Gunnesh, at the head of a division of the Mahratta 
army, of 20,000 men, ami who was killed in the action. The 
whole British army now united. The Bengal Government had 
written to Bombay that they intended to make peace with the 
Posh wah ,* but until a truce was demanded by the Mahratta 
ministry, the war was to be carried on with vigour. A peace 
with the Mali ratt as was the more desirable, as war had broken out 
between Ilyder Ally and the Presidency of Madras, and Nizam 
Ally’s reputed league with him and the MahraUas was now con- 
sidered more probable than before. 

General Goddard, as the Mahratta troops had retreated from 
Goddard the Konean, now prepared to ad\ancc on Poona j and 
towiK 9 the Bliore Ghaut was carried on February 8, 1781. But 

Poona. Nana Furnawees dispatched a force of 12,000 men, 

under Purtishram. Bhow Putwurdhun, by another pass, to act 


upon General Goddard’s rear, and intercept convoys from Bombay ; 
and on March Jo, a sharp af lair occurred between him and Captain 
M aekay with two battalions of^Sepoys, in which the Bhow was 
fairly beaten off with heavy loss. But there seemed no prospect of 
a successful advance "above the Ghauts, so long as the Mahratta 
army occupied positions on the flank and rear. Nana Furnawees 
was by no means alarmed. He had every confidence in Pureshram 
positions and Bhow, who occupied the road to Panwell and bad been 
th" 1 Mahratta reinforced, till his army amounted to 15,000 

forces. horse. In addition to this force, llolkar was at th ■ 
foot of the Kussoor pass with 15,000 horse, while above the 
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Ghauts, in Goddard’s immediate front, Hurry Flint was posted 
with 25,000 horse, 4,000 infantry, and some artillery. '1 he 
Mahrattas had, in fact, put forth their utmost power to destroy 
Goddard’s troops, if possible ; and their whole army was over 
00,000 strong. 

On April 15, a convov under Colonel Browne, which hod fought 
its way from Fan well with great bravery and credit, reached 
Goddard’s carnp, and he prepared to retreat. During n] 
his march to Fauwell he was pertinaciously attacked 
bv the several Mali rat ta corps in succession; but he rartHt * 
iimilly reached his destiimtion on April 20, with a loss of *1 00 in 
killed and wounded, with some baggage and stores, which it was 
impossible to save. Considering the rugged nature of the country 
and the roads, and the immense superiority of the Mahratta forces, 
the retreat had been conducted with masterly skill ; hut the 
M ah rut t as, nevertheless, claimed it as a victory. The season was 
now too far advanced for further operations, and the English 
troops were cantoned near Kullian. 

Mr. Hastings’ diversion against the Mahrattas in Malwah and 
Bundelkhund had produced the desired effect, for Siudia rhc-ps* <»r 
had been obliged to leave the Deccan, and proceed to dlvV-rsion. 118 ^ 
the defence of his territories. He met Colonel Carnac Sindi;l 
on March 7, 1780, who # retreated carefully for sonic ooi!>nV*i d * >y 
days, and, on the 24th, attacked his camp at night, and Carnac. 
routed his force. On April 4, Colonel Carnac was joined by 
Colonel Muir; but Siudia eluded further collision, and it was 
impossible to bring him to action. About this period considerable 
anxiety prevailed as to the part Moodaiee Bhoslay of 

• • nr it • Neutrality 

Berar would take m the existing contest. JMr. Hastings <>f 
1 1 ad hoped to secure his active co-operation against lllu)f ' ll °' 
llyder Ally, the Nizam, or the Foona ministry; hut he did not 
(oinmit himself to an open rupture with any, and his neutrality, 
when, with a force of .‘>0,000 horse at his disposal, lie might have 
attacked and overrun Bengal, was purchased by Mr. Hastings for 
thirteen lacs of rupees. Fence with the Mahrattas was, however, 
Mr. Hastings’ grand object, provided it could be obtained without 
any material sacrifice ; and, on < )ctober 13, 1781, Siudia, s 
who was unable to prosecute t!ie war against Colonel nvcriuros 
Carnac, had made the tirst advance to it, by a treaty orluau * 
with Colonel Muir ; by which, on engaging to remain neutral, and 
to further a general arrangement, his districts near the Jumna 
were restored to him. Moodajee also had offered his mediation : 
and on September 11, 1781, the Council of Madras wrote to the 
Pdahwah their desire for a general accommodation. Mr. Anderson, 
who bad previously du tinguished himself in the negotiations with 
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Moodajee Bhoslay, was now dispatched by Mr. Hastings to Sindia’a 
camp. Iiis neutral position enabled Sindia, under the authority 
Treaty of the Poona ministry, to act as plenipotentiary on the 

full w wait part of the Maliratta nation; and a treaty was finally 
sindia. concluded with him at Salbye, on May 17, 1782. It 
consisted of seventeen articles. All conquests made since the 
treaty of Poorundhur were to be restored ; the Gaik war’s terri- 
tories were to remain inviolate, and Rughonath R.-lo was to be 
allowed 2o,(KX) rupees a month, and permitted to reside where he 
wished ; Ilyder Ally should be obliged to surrender his conquests 
from the English and the Nawab of Arcot ; and, in consideration of 
Sindia’s hospitality to the English hostages, and his humane 
behaviour at WTirgaom, the district of Bardeh was bestowed 
upon him. This treaty was ratified by the governor-general ; and 
afterwards, but not before he had heard of Ilyder' s death, by Nana 
Euriiftwees. The Mahrattas had gained the rejection of Rughob? 
as regent, and recovered Bassein and the districts in Guzcrat: on 
tne othv,r hand, the English retained Salsette, and had secured the 
independence of the Gaikwar’s state; and, with comparatively 
slender means and resources, had maintained the war with credit, 
against the whole power of the Mahratta nation, lor a period of 
nearly seven years. 


CHAPTER xxur. 

OF EVENTS AT MADRAS, AND THE SECOND MYSORE WAR, 

1771 TO 1780. 

It will be remembered that in the treaty with ilyder Ally, exe- 
cuted at Madras, detailed in Chap. XV. of this Book, a clause of 
offensive and defensive alliance had been introduced by him; and 
that, in his subsequent struggle with the Mahrattas, the Council 
of Madras, from whom he had almost implored aid, had evaded 
compliance with it. They would probably have assisted him, fur 
the dread of the Mahrattas in Madras was very great, and Ilyder 
was a powerful barrier between Mahratta encroachment and the 
Carnatic ; but tlieydiad found it impossible to do so in the face of 
Sir John Lindsay’s coalition with the Nawab, and their endeavours 
in favour of a Mahratta alliance against Ilyder Khan. Sir John 
was removed. Ilis successor, Sir Robert Harland, proved even 
mure intractable; and by the end of 1772, Hyder, reduced to 
extremity, was obliged to satisfy the Mahrattas by large sacrifices. 

Excited by the comparatively helpless position of Ilyder Ally, 
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the Nawab of the Carnatic, in 177R, called upon the Council of 
Madras to assist him against the Rajah of Tanjore, who T)H . N -. nv .., ( 
ljad been already attacked, in 1771, by the combined tin- cirn.rir 
forces of the English and the Nawab, and forced to pay n.?-rd<Vii of 
a sum of fifty lacs of rupees. lie was now accused of T,ll,J,,re ’ 
intriguing with Ifvder and the Mahrattas, which the Council 
affected to believe; or in any case, ‘as lie might join the French 
or some native power, he were better disposed of.’ T . m j on . 
Tanjore was therefore attacked and captured in August J! t 1 ] i |' l ' l l l < .) , l )] 
1775, and tin; rajah, who was taken prisoner, was made 
over to the Nawab, who annexed Tanjore to his own ^ 
dominions. This disgraceful proceeding did not escape ing is de- 
notice in England. In April 1775, the directors de- Eu«uiVd. 
dared the act to liave been violent and unjust; and A „, ( . r ; nn 
they removed the president. Mr. Wvneh, from office, War ‘ 
and appointed Lord, formerly Mr., Pigott, in his room, who, in 
April 1770, proceeded to Tanjore and restored his Tt „. rnjitii u 
dominions to the rajah, fixing his annual tribute at rc " turcd - 
fourteen lacs of rupees. 

THiis restoration brought about the strange episode of Mr. 
Paul Hen field’s transactions with the Nawab : and ^ ^ ( 
though only a junior (Lilian, he claimed about h<nii<hi« 
:M0,()(X)/., for instalments oi which lie asserted lie bad 
received assignments on tin* revenue of Tanjore. There was little 
doubt that members! of the. Council were personally interested in 
the claims, and, therefore, in the support of Mr. Bentield ; and on 
Lord Pigott's opposition to him, the proceedings in 

. , r 1 1 . , . r , • , violent pro- 

pound l grew very violent, and culminated m the arrest retinues m 

of the governor, and his confinement for eight months. Coul,llL 
Mr, Hastings had approved the conduct of the majority in 
Council ; but, on its proceedings becoming known in Disapproval 
England, the directors reversed them, and directed iu Kll * ,Jl, “ K 
Lord Pigott, with the majority who had acted against him, to 
return to England. Mr. Uumbold was appointed governor of 
Madras, and Sir Hector Mtiuro to be commander-in-chief; but 
before be could embark for England, Lord Pigott had died at 
Madras. . . 

In the year 1778, war was renewed between England and 
France; ami the Carnatic became again the s?*ene of \v-,r i.mv.vr 
active operations. Sir Hector Munro laid siege to Kng!u!i! ,Md 
Pondicherry, and an attempt to relieve it was made 
by a French fleet ; but this was defeated by Sir Edward 
A ernon, and the place surrendered in October, when the T( ^ f 
garrison was allowed to march out with the honours of turns 
war. The fonificationa, which had been renewed, were iiiMtTo><sL 
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now destroyed. Chandernagore, Caricnl, and Masulipatam had 
already submitted, and there was no French possession left in 
India except Mahd, on the western coast. Mr., now Sir Thomas, 
Iiumbold intimated to Ilyder the necessity for reducing Mfthd, 
n , dor and offered to send an ambassador to reside at his court ; 
arr»ck S «m n ^ ut Hyder declined this arrangement, and he protested 
Mnh£. against any attack upon Mahe. It was well known 
that through this fort, and the agency of the French, Tbyder had 
been regularly supplied with European articles, including munitions 
of war ; and its capture, therefore, was of the more importance to 

hMakf . n the English. Mahd was therefore invested by Colonel 
u> coioiu-i Braith waite, on March Iff, 1 77ff, but surrendered with- 
out resistance, Hyder’s interest in the place was proved 
by the presence of his troops, and his colours were hoisted with 
those of the French. 

During this year Ilyder had been very active. lie had ex- 

^ ^ tended his northern boundary to the Krishna river, 

a Am* driving hack the Mahratta forces ; and he lmd previously 

i'i'.cciuint,8. recovm „] a ]] },,, lmd been obliged to cede to them 
during the former war. The Mahratta ministry had endeavoured 
to check him; but, under the pressure of the English war, had not 
been able to effect anything*, and finally retired. Ilyder then 
turned upon the Da tan Nawrib of Nurpah, defeated him, and 
annexed his territory. During these operations, the Nizam was 
inactive ; but he was nominally in alliance with the Mahrattas, 
a report being very prevalent that Ilyder had obtained, or was to 
be granted, by the emperor, a deed for the possession of the whole 
of the Deccan. It does not appear that anv such deed was at 
that time applied for, much less obtained; but the report was of 
much significance in the political transactions of the times. 

Immediately after the capture of Mahe, a new cause of offence 
Hyder takes to Ilyder occurred in the march of a British detach- 
tni/rTwiih went through a portion of the country formerly pos- 
HHMtiut Jung. S essed by the Nawab of lvurpah towards Guntoor, the 
reason of which it is necessary to explain. The treaty of Masuli- 
patam with the Nizam contained an article by which no French 
were to be permitted to renn»in ; n the Deccan ; but Basal ut Jung, 
tlie Nizam's brother, had a small corps of French in his sorvice : 
and against this breach of treaty the Madras Government had re- 
peatedly remonstrated, both to Basalut Jung and to the Nizam; 
but without effect. Basalut Jung, however, had been roughly 
handled by Ilyder, and forced to pay four lacs of rupees; and h»d 
r.irisnarion found bis French corps to be no protection. He tliere- 
cf Ur treaty, fore made overtures to Sir T. Hum bold to give him 
the support of an English force, when he would assign the dia- 
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trict of Guntoor, already allotted to the English after his death, ia 
payment of it. This mischievous treaty was corn ! tided ; ItFpff >r 
but it gave deep offence both to Ilyder and tlie Nizam. Hju. rami 
The former protested against the occupation of the Gun- ie 
toor Sircar under any terms by the English ; the Nizam resented 
any interference with members of his family, took into his own 
service the French corps which his brother had discharged, and 
would, there is little doubt, notwithstanding the assurances of tin* 
governor-general, have joined Ilyder, had not the report of Ilyder’s 
having actually received a deed from Dehly — which included the 
territories of Hyderabad — been continued. SirT. Bumbold remon- 
strated against the governor- general's interference against his treat y 
with Basal ut Jung, but necessarily without effect; and he was 
shortly afterwards dismissed by a resolution of the directors, which, 
however, he had anticipated by leaving Madras without per- 
mission. 

At his own request, the English force did not proceed to 
Basal lit Jung ; but the Madras Council did not restore Negotiation* 
the Guntoor Sircar, and at this juncture an envoy fiom 
the Mahratta ministry reached Ilyder. Nana Turnawees Hy<kr. 
had delayed his reply to General Goddard's requests in regard to 
definite terms of treaty, for he had hoped to stir up Jlyder, whom 
he knew to be watching his opportunity, into action against the 
English. The Mahratta envoy to Ilyder promised freely. Not 
only were all claims for arrears of client h to be resigned, and 
future payments limited to eleven lacs, but the Krishna was to be 
recognised as the northern boundary. This, it is evident, was the 
price at which Ilyder agreed to engnge the English ; while, secure 
of Ilvder’s diversion, Nana Furnawees had little hesitation in 
rejecting overtures from General Goddard, and continuing the 
war. 

Ilyder was better prepared for war than the Mahrattas, He 
had a well-organised army little short of 100,000 men, of which 
the greater part of the infantry, and some of his cavalry, had been 
disciplined by French officers. Ilis artillery also — which amounted 
to 100 guns — had been organised by them, and was thoroughly 
effective. This war had been his % darling project since the peace 
he had dictated at Madras ; and though now seventy- 
eight years old, his ambition impelled him to attempt imrati»u» u,r 
the destruction of the English power of Madras, in v ' , * r ’ 
order that, with no enemy in his rear, he should be free to advance 
to the conquest of the Deccan — Nizam and Mahrattas alike-^and 
even io that of Ilindostan. He seems to have had no misgivin.r 
as to the result. The war against the ( infidel ' English was pro- 
claimed as a jehad, or holy crusade, iu all the mosques, and even 
kk2 
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in the Hindoo temples of Mysore; and on July 1?0, 1780, while 
the Council of Madias could neither see, nor he brought 
mufuM-won to see, the danger by which they were threatened, 
Hyder Ally hurst through the passes from Mysore, 
and burning and pi undo ri up* the villages, and mutilating' the 
people as it poured on, his army invested A rent, while detach- 
ments advanced to within nine miles of Madras, whence the smoke 
of the burning villages was clearly discernible. 

The forces of the Madras presidency did not amount to more 
than 8,000 men, of whom 2/>00 were in tfuntoor, under ( olonel 
Baillie, and were directed to form a junction with Sir Hector 
Mu nro. who advanced to Conjevernm. Hyder, without attacking 
Munro’s force, sent, his son Tippoo, with a select division of his 
^ army, to prevent Uolonel Haillie's propress, which had 

u'liiiiios been delayed by a fl >od in tlu*. river Uortelhi; and on 
S/ark "ITy September 0, Tippoo attacked Baillm, hut with no 
result: and as Haillie saw no means of advancing, he 
requested Sir Hector Munro t<> march with his whole force to 
his assistance. Instead of this, however, Munro dispatched 
('olonel Fletcher with 1,100 men to join Haillie, and he succeeded 
in doing so with some difficulty. The united brigades now ad- 
vanced on the 0th, but Hyder suddenly surrounded them with his 
whole army, as they bivouacked during the night of that, day, and 
further propress was impossible. After lighting lbr most part of 
the 10th with untiring resolution and valour, Haillie, having 
only TOO Europeans left, and despairing of assistance from Munro’s 
_ , armv, then only two miles distant, surrendered, and 

r. tio»rs: the troops laid down th»*ir arms. In tliis lielplcss con- 

t-roops Hre dition, they were savagely attacked, and would all have 
ih»Ks<u rai. ] )een p- 4 t to death, but for tlm inter: ration of the 

French officers. Had Munro moved up ns he heard the cannonade, 
the army of Hyder must have suffered a terrible defeat ; instuid of 
which, with a scandalous incapacity, if it does not deserve a 
i ‘,rrst of severer designation. Munro threw bis heavy guns 
Muiir.). into a tank, sacrificed most of his stores, and retreated 
in precipitate confusion upon Madras. Thus perished a reputa- 
tion which had risen high at the battle of Huxar and in the 
mutiny of the Bengal Sepoys, in the conclusion of a campaign 
which had only lasted three weeks, but which had already lost 
the whole of the Western Carnatic. The victory was a glorious 
triumph to Hyder, and the bloody scenes of Haillie's defeat were 
painted on the walls of his palace at Seringapatam, as may yet be 
freen, with every exaggeration of insulting detail that could be 
devised. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

T7IK SECOND MYSORE war (concluded), 1780 to 1734. 

Engaged as he was in a war with the Mahrattas, which had every 
appearance of being long protracted, and which demanded all his 
resources in men and money, Mr. Hastings received 
the news of Ilyder's sudden attack, and the miserable uromMiinu 
cHtastrophe which had followed it, with undaunted invinu-r- 
i (‘solution. In little more than a fortnight he had gc,R ' ri1 
dispatched the veteran, Sir Eyre Coote, to the scene of his former 
triumphs, with all the forces that could be collected, and fifteen 
lacs of rupees ; and he boldly stopped the company’s remittances, 
end applied them to the use of the war. He also removed Mr. 
Whitehill, the acting-])resident of Madras, from office; for having, 
notwithstanding his instructions for its release, delayed to give up 
Cuntoor. More could not have been undertaken under the circum- 
stances, and the effect was at once perceptible. Instead of driving 
tin* English into the sea, as he boasted he would do, ^ ^ 

II vder now found his old •opponent. Coote in the field co<<i<\C 
against him. A root had capitulated after a long siege, 
in which the native troops of tin* garrison had been corrupted by 
Ryder’s ollicers, and Hyder himself was engaged in besieging 
Wniidivvasli — which, under tlie brave Lieutenant f lint, held out 
gallantly — and other forts in the Carnatic. Sir Eyre Coote, in 
order to obtain supp ies by sea, had moved, in January 1781, 
towards Cuddalore. On the 10th, he reached Chingliput, and 
thence a detachment, under Captain Davis, took Carangooty by a 
coup dc nut in , where a good deal of rice was obtained. On the 
ydrd, lie readied Wandi wash, where he found Lieutenant R#1 , u . f (lf 
l'linr with only one day’s ammunition remaining for Wjuuiiw:» f .»i. 
the humlred men who composed the garrison, and thence die 
inarched to Porto Novo; but he was sorely distressed for provisions, 
And lay there inactive for nearW f<*ur months, when he attacked 
the fortified temple of Chillumbrnm, but was repulsed on June 18/ 
llyder now deemed his enemy weak, and Advancing suddenly 
upon Cuddalore with 80, (XX) men, took up a portion in Hym-c* 
tin*, Engli.sh front on the road to Cuddalore, and threw 
up extensive fieldworks for its defence. Coote, who had been 
vainly endeavourinur to bring Hyder to action, and for want of 
supplies had been nearly inactive, was now on his march from 
l*orto Novo to Cuddalore, on July 1, with about 8,000 men, when 
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he discovered the enemy. The troops had only four days’ provi- 
„ . sions, which they carried on their hacks, and Hyder's 

Oooto attacks * - 


Hyder’8 

urmy. 


position was a very strong one. Nevertheless, Conte did 
not hesitate to attack him. A road which had been cut 
through the jungle and sand-hills, intended for a Hank attack upon 
the English, was happily discovered, and by this a part of Coote’s 
army advanced, while two other divisions in line passed the saml- 
Nnd defeats hills in front. The battle was hotly contested for six 
lf hours, but ended in a complete victory over Hyder's 

forces, by which he lost 10,000 men; and (’note, in killed and 
wounded, not more than .‘>00. The English artillery had been 
excellently served, and had been dragged into action by the 
Sepoys. His father's defeat caused Tippoo to raise the siege of 
Wandiwash, and to retire to Arcot. 

On August 27, Coote’s army was attacked by Ilyder near Tripa- 
, sore, but without any result, though the losses on each 
rb side were serious. Coo to, worn out by the service, and 

" ’ a constant anxiety in regard to supplies and provisions, 

would have resigned the command, but for Lord Macartney s en- 
treaties to the contrary ; and taking charge of a convoy for the 
relief of Vellore, he defeated Hyder severely, at the pass of 
Sholinghur, on September 27 ; not less than 5,000 of Hyder's 
cavalry being destroyed in their charge upon the English guns. 
AVith the relief of Vellore and capture of Chittore, the season’s 
campaign against Ilyder was brought to a dose with good effect. 

The English and Dutch were now at war: and Lord Macartney 
, , , urged Conte to attack their principal settlement, Nega- 
Dutch. pat am. dins Conte declined to do in the face of Hyder's 
&jrg R nf positions; but Lord Macartney dispatched Sir Hector 
.NVgupfitani. ^[ uliro> with a force made up of seamen, marines, and 
other detached parties, and the place was invested, and the siege 
commenced, on October 21. On November 12, the garrison, which 
Tb* garrison numbered upwards of (1, 5()0 men, and far exceeded the 
capitulates, besieging force, capitulated : and the military stores and 
goods found in the fort were numerous and valuable. 

The year 1782 was opened by an advance to relieve Vellore, by 
campaign of Eyre Coote, 041 January 2, which was successful 
J7MJ - and well-timed, as the place could not have held out 

much longer; but the English sustained a reverse on February 18, 
in the defeat of a detachment of about 2,000 men, under Colonel 
Braithwaite, in Tanjore, by the army of Tippoo, consisting of 
Tally’s corps of Europeans, with 20,000 horse and 20,000 infantry. 
Defeat of Colonel Braithwaite’s small force— nearly all Sepoys — 
defended itself desperately for two days, and inflicted 

Braithwaite. , , r , 

great loss on the enemy j but it was in the end over- 
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whelmed. The details of this gallant but unequal combat are 
given at length by Mr. Mill, vol. iv. pp. 212-3, and he records a 
deservedly high tribute to its conduct. ‘ The annals of war/ ho 
writes, ‘can seldom exhibit a parallel to the firmness and perse- 
verance ’ of this little army. This loss was, however, 

. \ 7 . 7 Gallant 

counterbalanced bv the spirited conduct of the garrison defence «»f 
of Tellicherry, in Malabar, under Major Abingdon, who 1 KK,r * 
had been besieged for eighteen months by a Mysore army. Being, 
however, reinforced from Bombay, he sallied on the enemy's camp 
on the night of January 7, routed his forces, and took 1,200 
prisoners, with sixty guns. The reduction of Calicut followed ; 
and Colonel llumberstone, who arrived from England with 1,000 
men, rallied the chiefs of the country about him, and created a 
formidable division against Ilvder’s authority in the western por* 
lion of his dominions. 

To Ilyder's perception, the western was by far the weakest 
portion of his territory : open to attack from the English by sea, 
and by the Mahrattas, with whom he now perceived the English 
were making peace. He dreaded their power, which, in concert 
with that of the English, might overwhelm him: and the governor- 
general had already secured the Nizam's neutrality, even could 
his co-operation have been obtained at any price. Still, the French 
remained ; and for a time Ilyder was encouraged by the arrival of 
a powerful fleet under Admiral Suffrein. Early in Arrjv . t , of l 
January that fleet had reached the coast ; and though French iieet 
partially crippled by an action with Admiral Hughes, Admiral 
the French admiral succeeded in landing 2, (KK) infantry Suflroin * 
and 1,000 Africans at l\>rto Novo. Cuddalore, which had been 
w akly garrisoned, was taken, and Ilyder* s hopes again rose. 
Various other a Hairs folio wed : but with little result to either side, 
except the loss by the English of a party of European cavalry, 
which was drawn into an ambuscade, and almost destroyed. The 
real interest of the warfare at this period lay in the naval engage- 
ments between the fleets; but though superior in ships, Imh , ( . iiS , v<l 
Suffrein was unable to obtain any advantage over ,mvailu * ,l,,ll “- 
Hughes, arid the last action fought oil’ Trincomalee was severe, 
though without result. Soon afterwards. Admiral Hughes \v;,s 
obliged to proceed to Bombay to fefit ; but his place was in no 
degree supplied, as was hope 1, by Admiral l^ckerton, who, after 
landing 4,(KX) men whom he had brought from England, also 
sailed for Bombay. 

The close of the season had in all respects a gloomy aspect, 
for Madras was suffering from famine ; the Carnatic ^ 
was desolated by the war ; the renowned Hussy was prospects at 
expected with reinforcements for the French j and there M, ‘ ara "’ 
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was a recurrence of hurricanes, which caused great loss and 
damage. Sir Eyre Coote, too, was obliged by his shattered health 
to return to Bengal. In the west, Colonel II umberstone had made 
progress as far as Balghautcherv, hut he was recalled by the 
Bombay gov eminent, who were not prepared to support him, and 
in his retreat was harassed by Tippoo, whom his father had dis- 
patched for the purpose, lie had attacked Colonel II umberstone on 
of November 21), but without effect, and was waiting: for 

Uxd.r. heavy trims, when news reached him of his father’s 

death in camp on December 7. ll vderhad been long: ill, and his 
last moments are thus described by Meer Hussein Ally, bis 
faithful biographer. ‘ lie had directed that water might he made 
ready for him to bathe, and although the physicians objected to 
his bathing - , the servants turned thorn out of the tent, and the 
Nawab bathed. Then, having put on clean (dot lies, lie repeated 
some prayer or invocation on his lingers, nibbing his face; and at 
the same time dispatched 2,000 horse to ravage the country of 
the Ikdigars, and o,000 hor^e to Madras for the same purpose. 
Then he took a little broth, and lay down to rest. That same 
night his ev» i r-victorious spirit took its flight to Paradise.’ lie 
Ui-rimrao- eighty years old, and during- his last eventful cam- 

ttr - paign had been as active almost, as ever ; vet. he had 

been suffering from a virulent carbuneje or cancer in the back, 
which, in the end, caused his death. The student is referred to 
Colonel Wilks's ‘History of Mysore’ for details of Ids strange 
character and the romantic, events ofhis career, which possess varied 
interest. Nor, except Sivajee, is there one of the great adventurers 
of India who can be compared with Tlyde.r, whether as to ability 
or success. Hyder was however, according- to his native biographer, 
a cold-hearted, cruel man, possessing and evincing- no affection, 
except to hfs son Tippoo, who he believed would lose (ill that 
he had gained. He never made a friend, even of his wife, of 
whom he was afraid ; and every one around him, to the very last, 
was watched by bis spies. On the other hand, the naturally 
affectionate disposition of Sivajee was displayed in many engaging 
forms, and continued unchanged to his death. Hyder’s death was 
kept secret in camp— though his remains were dispatched to 
Mysore — until the arrival of his son Tippoo, who, by a liberal 
donation to his army, and payment of arrears, succeeded to his 
father’s great possessions without opposition. 

Had the Madras army possessed a fit commander At this critical 
period, a possibly fatal blow could have been struck against the 
Mysore army before Tippoo’s arrival; but General Stuart was 
perverse, disobedient, and incapable, and allowed the opportunity 
to pass without attempting a single movement. On the other 
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bund, Tippoo, instead of prosecuting the war in the Carnatic, 
withdrew his army, reinforced by a detachment of French troops, 
to the west. Sir Eyre Coote had been again dispatched to Madras 
by Mr. Hastings; hut the gallant veteran, worn out by <»f sir 
disease, and exposure during the voyage, in which the K ' rt ‘ 
ship was chased for several days by French vessels, expired two 
days after he had landed at Madras. ]» ussy had now ^ 
reached India, and assumed command of the French iv'iurim u> 
forces at Cuddalore on April 10, lie had an lndld ' 

army of 2,200 Europeans and 5,000 Sepoys, and could lie have 
co-operated with Tippoo, the results to the English would have 
been very embarrassing. As it was, engagements between the 
French fleet and Admiral Hughes had the etlect of driving 
Admiral Sulfrein from the coast, and I’ussv was reduced to his 
own resources. General Stuart now marched on Cud- CU(ll];i)(in , 
dalore with 2, 000 Europeans and J 1 ,500 Sepoys, and ^.',“1^ liy 
invested it on June 7. On the 12th, Hussy made a sally, 
which resulted in a general action, in which he was defeated, with 
the capture of thirteen guns, though not without in- W |„ .defeats 
iiicting the severe loss of 020 Europeans in killed and lillf ”e* 
wounded upon General Stuart’s army. While the battle was in 
progress, Admiral Suifrein’s fleet appeared off the town; but hs 
was brought to action by Admiral Hughes, who came up from 
I’orto Novo, though again without decisive result, Hughes, 
however, whose crews were disabled by scurvy, was 
obliged to proceed to Madras to retit, and Sulfrein, avail- n-mrhired i»y 
ing himself of the opportunity, reinlorced Hussy with l,ut 

Hussy attacked General Stuart's camp on June 25, at night : but he 
was repulsed with heavy loss, and Hernadotte, then a sergeant, and 
afterwards King of Sweden, was taken prisoner. Nothing, however, 
had been ellected in regard to siege operations by General Stuart, 
and it is probable lie might have been altogether repulsed, for bis 
fine army was much weakened by losses and sickness ; 1Vrtrp 
but the arrival of news of peace between England and , ' r, " 1 v, ‘ n 1 

1 r hiiul.-ind :im) 

France prevented further collision, and by the con- 

veil ion wdiicli ensued, Hussy jenggiged to withdraw the French 

troops in Tippoo’s service. 

Meanwhile, Tippoo had proceeded to the western coast to op- 
pose an invasion by General Matthews, who bad been i* rore ,,,n lllM 
dispatched from Horn hay, and after some successes was of T 'i“i'"<*. 
directed by the Horn bay go\ernment to attack Hcdnore, on the 
tableland of Mysore. The path which led up to it was almost 
impregnable ; but the 42ml Highlanders, led by Colonel Macleod, 
bravely can led ull the defences, and the town \nd districts were 
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surrendered by the native officer in command. To this point of 
danger Tippoo now proceeded by forced marches, and invested 
rudnnre the fort on April 9. Tt was gallantly defended for 

diiuiuiatca. five months ; but with no hope of relief the garrison 
was obliged to capitulate*, and their defence forms one of the most 
Tj ^ interest ing and wonderful episodes of Indian war. 'The 
viuhites i lie terms of tlie capitulation were shamefully violated bv 
< <mvt Tippoo, on the ground that treasure had been carried 

away; and the survivors of the brave garrison, instead of being 
sent to the coast, as Tippoo had engaged, were immured in the 
fortresses of Mysore: 

From Bednore, Tippoo proceeded to Mangalore with his whole 
army, at least ] 00,000 strong. The place was garrisoned by 700 
English and 2,800 native soldiers, under Colonel Campbell, and 
nofeiM-r of made a noble defence, until August 2, when an armistice 
Mriimuiore. ensued, and continued till January »>0, when the garri- 
son — unable to obtain provisions, either according to agreement 
from 'Tippoo, or from Bombay or Madras, and reduced to the L».-t 
extremities by famine — marched out with the honours of war to 
Tellicherry. Another diversion had, however, been made 
of cnion. r against Tippoo by Colonel Fullerton, who, with 1:5,500 
i u i it. i men, had reduced Dindigul, I Yilgautcherv, and Ooimba- 

toor, and was now on t he confines of Mysore, ready and able to 
advance against the capital. Another army was employed in the 
Kurpa territory, oil the north-east of Mysore, ami, owing; to 
Tippoo’s cruelties, the Hindoos of his dominions were known to 
be disaffected. By a bold venture, therefore, the Rnjali of Mysore 
might have been released, and restored under British intervention. 
Th is, which afterwards occurred, was not then however to hap- 
LoniMa- pen ; for Lord Macartney, in defiance of the goveinor- 
general’s instructions, lmd opened negotiations with 
wail Tij>i>oo. 'J’ippoo and agreed to a truce ; and it is now impossible 
to read, without a sense of humiliation, the absurd proceedings of 
the ever-ineapable Council of Madras. It appears, indeed, that 
although Bengal had its Clive, Hastings, and even meritorious 
subordinate oilicers, and Governor Hornby and a stout-hearted 


Council had guide^l JJpmbay through a momentous 
I.rolvidMiga crisis with the Mahmttas, Madras, except Mr. Saunders. 

of had nevtir possessed a chief of political capability or 
Mxints. resolution. The Council sent commissioners to Tippoo, 
whom another campaign must ha\e compelled to become their 
suppliant, to ask peace; end he detained them haughtily for three 
months. He then sent them back to Madras with an agent of his 
own. It was in vain Mr. Hastings protested that the only course for 
pea<.e was to dictate it, as llyder had done to Madras, at the gates 
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of the Mysore capital. ‘ Mow will you manage the beast,’ said 
Missionary Swartz to Colonel Fullerton, ‘ now you quit the reins?’ 
How indeed ! Lord Macartney was beyond control, and managed 
matters after his own fashion. He sent back his commissioners 
with Tippoo’s envoy, and as they proceeded, they were mocked 
and insulted at every stage. At Mangalore, gibbets 

• ” ^ /o Insult? to the 

were erected opposite to their tents: and such was the «um- 
dread they were in, that they had planned to escape <>l1, 
to the English ships in the roads. Nor was it till Tippoo was 
actually in possession of Mangalore, that he would condescend to 
notice the matter at all. At last, on March 11, 1781, as Tippoo 
caused it to he recorded, i the English commissioners stood 
with their heads uncovered, and the treaty in their Tj m , g 
hands, for two hours, using every form of flattery and rtM ’ ;,rU - 
supplication to induce compliance. The Vakeels of Poona and 
Hyderabad united in the most abject entreaties, and H is Majesty, 
the Shadow of Cod, was at length softened into assent.’ The 
basis of the treaty was the restitution of mutual conquests; and, 
after its execution, the English commissioners hurried back to 
Madras, leaving the release of the prisoners to be effected bv the 
ollicer who commanded their escort. This difficult duty was 
bravely executed. 180 officers of all grades, 000 English, and 
1,000 native soldiers \fere rescued from captivity, and their 
accounts of their barbarous treatment, and the cold-blooded 
murders of General Matthews and many others, cannot be read 
without mingled feelings of execration and compassion. Like 
♦•very peace concluded by Madras, tins was no more than an 
inconsequent makeshift, and with a man of Tippoo's haughty and 
arrogant character, tlmre wps no hope of its being observed longer 
than suited his convenience. 
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of Tn f, nior.KKss of events in tiindostan, 1773 to 1787. 


A 1' I’Eit the retirement of tlie Mabratta forces in 1773, Nnjiif Khan 
.\:Tn,rsof resumed his office, as minister, at Dehly; and, assisted 
by the Vizier of Ondli, expelled their garrisons from 
the provinces yet possessed by the emperor; and lie was successful 
also against the* Jats. His efforts were neutralised, in a great 
measure, for several years, by the acts of his deputy at Dehly ; 
but he ultimately overcame his difficulties and, as the last of the 
imperial ministers and <renerals, mud net mi the affairs of the shite 
a oh .,f with ‘rrent fidelity, judgment, and ability, until his 
Nnjiif Khan, death, which occurred in 17*3. His adopted son, 
Afrasian Khan, succeeded to his office ; but factions arose in the 
court, to which lie was obliged to submit, and it was not until the 
assassination of the principal conspirator by a member of his own 
, , faction, that Afrasiab Khan in some respects regained 

PrnH'i'iinies ... . . 1 

his authority. Sindia meanwhile was a close observer 
of local events. Re fore the re-consolidated power of 
Nujuf Khan, he would, perhaps, have had small chances of success; 
but by the division of Dehly into factions, the imperial resources 
had been greatly weakened ; tin* English, as he was assured by 
Mr. Hastings, had no de.-ire to interfere with him ; and from 
Poona he expected no opposition. In tlie year 1784, the Prince 
Tiit* minis- Mirza .Juwan Rtikhk fled from Dehly to Lukhnow, and 
}lirVrVri"i; , ' t claimed for himself and his father the protection of 
Mr. Hastings; when Afrasiab Khan offered any terms 
that might he demanded for both, provided he was assisted by the 
Publish against the opposite faction, the chief of which, Mahomed 
whin, Peg, was still in rebellion. But Mr. Hastings declined 
circling. interfere : and Afrasiab Khan, in his extremity, sought 
the assistance of Sindia, who gladly availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity, which he had long desired, of obtaining authority at Dehly. 


urn! (irsiifiis 
of Simiiu. 
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On October 22, 1784, Sindia met the emperor and ninthnf 
Afrasiab Khan at Agra: bat before any arrangements 
could be effected, Afrasiab Khan was assassinated. Rj||dj 
Sindia now became master of the situation. Declining 
the high office of Umeer-ool-Oomra, or chief of the nobles, for 
himself, lie obtained for the Posh wall the dignity of Vakeel-i- 
Mootluq, or supreme deputy of the empire; accepting, II( . ^ onirB 
at the same time, the office of deputy executive minister, "‘, l ,' l ‘ 1 l 1 J i | ; l , n r d *". d 
with the command of the imperial arrtiy. There was 
no one to dispute his authority, and the factions nobles, who had 
been in rebellion, submitted to him; but though the accession of 
dignity to tbe Pdsliwah gratified the. Mahratta people at large, it 
augmented the jealousy of Nana h urnawees, llolkar, and other 
authorities, from whom no assistance c«uld be looked for, at least 
for tbe present. 

In 1780, Sindia demanded the arrears of tribute from tbe Raj- 
poots at the gates of Joypore, and a portion of it was RHlHljn|1 „ r 
paid; but on a demand being sent for the balance, the 
Rajpoots rebelled. He had a powerful army, his infantry being 
commanded and disciplined by M. Renoit. de Roigne, one of the 
ablest adventurers that ever ap; eared in India; but it was 
weakened by detachments employed against the Sikhs, and the 
army of the emperor v*is disaffected. Sindia, notwithstanding, 
fought an action with the Rajpoots, who had been Sillt j i;i fg 
joined by the discontented nobility: at the close of 
which the emperor's regular infantry, with eighty guns, QwR,lor - 
went over to the enemy. This was a severe and unexpected blow; 
but Sindia met bis misfortune with patience and ability. With- 
drawing for a time to (iwalior, he wrote an eloquent appeal to 
Nana Furnawees for assistance, in which, after enumerating his 
own services, lie besought him to banish suspicion and * prevent 
our empire from being disunited and overthrown. ’ The Rajpoots 
had latterly kept aloof from the contest, which lav between Ismail 
Reg. the head of the adverse faction, and Ubolam Khadir, a 
Rohilla chief, who for the present was plundering friends and foes 
alike. They had, however, united for the siege of Agra, Battlc ncnr 
when Sindia’s forces advance^ to jaise the siege, aided Agra * 
hv the Jats. An action was the consequence, in which, on 
April 24, 1785, Sindia’s troops were defeated, and retreated to 
Ehuvtpoor. Agra, however, still held out, and the Mahrattas and 
Jats having again advanced, defeated Ismail Reg in turn on June 1 8. 
They could not, however, save the unfortunate emperor, oimiam 
(iholam Khadir had gained possession of the palace, 
where a scene of shocking barbarity ensued, which 
hardly finus a parallel in the worst times of the elder l,im * 
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imperial dynasties: Gholam Kliadir himself put out the emperor’s 
eyes ; and his whole family, males and females alike, were publicly 
exposed, and treated witli horrible indignity. This conduct hud 
the effect of inducing Ismail Beg to join Sindia, who, at last rein- 
niioinm forced from Poona, was enabled to send his troops 

exw-utcdby against Dehly, whence Gholam Khadir lied; but was 

si-.idia. afterwards discovered and taken to Sindia's camp, 

where he was executed. 

The emperor was now reseated on his throne with great pomp, 

but the actual power rested with Sindia, who continued 
Rindia’a ^ * 

)>nwtT steadily to consolidate his position. The whole of the 

mrtases. imperial dominions in Ilindostan now belonged to him, 

as the P^sh wall’s deputy ; the blinded emperor existed only as a 
pageant. There were possible enemies in the Rajpoots, and in 
Mnhomedan combinations against him; but these were distant 
c ontingencies, and to provide against them he strengthened and re- 
formed his army in a remarkable degree. De Boigne’s infantry 
now consisted of twenty-four regiments, with 200 excellent guns, 
of various calibre, and was in every respect well commanded by 
European officers; and the rest of his troops were more efficient 
than they had ever been before. Such, therefore, was Sindia’s 
condition at the beginning of the administration of Lord Cornwallis; 
the positions of other great powers in India being intelligible from 
the current narrative. They may be thus summarised : In Ilindos- 
tan, Sindia, and in the Deccan, the Mahrattas, with whom he was 
connected ; the Nizam, Tippoo Bool tan of Mysore, and the English. 


C II APT Eli II. 

EVENTS IN BENGAL, 1780 TO 1785. 

There is no portion of the varied nature of Warren Hastings’ 
administration as governor-general which more abounds 
iiHrttinftf with interesting detail than the establishment of courts 
lion of oi justice. Jn the appointment of a royal court, and 
justice. the introduction to some extent of English law, the 
parliament of England had no' doubt acted to the best of their 
judgment for the relief of the ‘oppressed natives of Bengal,’ as they 
The royal were then designated ; but it soon began to be ex- 

court. perienced that the royal court could he used as an in- 

strument of vexatious interference, and of greater practical op- 
pression and suffering, than even the inefficient and notoriously 
corrupt courts of the former native administration. It need 
hardly be stated that English law, and the procedure of English 
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courts, were entirely unknown to the people of Bengal ; and 
when writs and processes began to issue from an hitherto unknown 
and mysterious power, which seemed to be backed by the whole 
authority of the government, universal terror and consternation 
were the result. The old local courts were utterly ignored by the 
judges of the crown : and the violent and actually lawless pro- 
ceedings of the attorneys and their myrmidons, who, in many 
instances, resorted to actual force, raised a storm of discontent in 
the provinces which it became most difficult to appease. It was 
impossible also that the judges should not be brought into direct 
collision with the executive government ; and the struggle — which 
is replete with interest, and is very fully detailed in the histories 
of Mr. Mill and Mr. Thornton — resulted, in 1780, in the separation 
of the ordinary civil procedure from that of the revenue, and the 
establishment of a new court of appeal, which was called the 
Sudder Pewany. To preside over this court the chief Rlldder 
justice, Sir Elijah Impey, who still held that office, was 
appointed, and he drew up a strict code of laws for the MiawiHbed. 
regulation of the proceedings of the new provincial and district civil 
courts, admirably suited to the comprehension of the judges, as well 
as of the people. Thus the new system not only worked well, but 
was a boon, than which nothing more practically useful could have 
been devised. Mr. Hastings was afterwards violently attacked in 
England for the creation of the new court, and Sir Elijah Impey 
was recalled for having accepted the office of its judge; but though 
the chief justice wn9 subsequently withdrawn from the court, and 
the crown and company’s courts were separated, the arrangement 
and functions of the Sudder Dewany remained in force until a very 
late period. 

If the expenses of three separate wars with the Mahrattas, the 
French and Dutch, and Ryder Ally, had not drained KlIlMlc i al 
the Bengal treasury, it is certain that Mr. Hastings’ re8Ults * 
iinancial administration would have proved most satisfactory to 
him and to the company. His early success, before he received 
the appointment of governor-general, has been already men- 
tioned ; and his improved systems of rental, and collections of 
revenue, had been at least as successful a9 could be expected in a 
commencement of reform. Still, the drain on his treasury had 
never ceased : Bombay afforded nothing thrtt could be depended 
upon. The Carnatic had been wasted by lire, sword, and famine ; 
and the administration of the Northern Circara had been corrupt 
and neglectful. Moreover, the demands for money in England 
were loud and incessant : and the debt in Bengal had now again 
reached upwards of a million sterling, while tho credit of the 
government was not better than Hastings had found it. In hia 
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extremity, therefore, he sought, for extra sources of supply, ami ho 
n»j«h ci.eyt called upon Rajah Chevt Singh of Renares for a contri- 
bution to the public service of 2,000 horse and five 
lacs of rupees. The terms on which the rajah held his estate 
were the payment of twenty-two and a half lacs of rupees per 
year; but he can hardly be said to have been an independent 
tributary, so much as the renter of a property which was always 
subject to enhanced demand, or, according to native usage, to a 
requisition for contribution on any extraordinary occasion ; and the 
governor-general’s demand for a contingent of horse, and a really 
insignificant sum in excess of his ordinary payment to the public 
revenue, cannot be considered unjust or extortionate. The rajah, 
however, refused or evaded compliance; and the governor- gene- 
ral determined now to exact a heavy tine for contumacy, while 
he knew that the payment of it would by no means distress him. 
Cheyt Singh afterwards offered twenty lacs, which to the first 
; n.<? f ance might have sufficed ; hut the governor-general demanded 
fifty, and on his arrival at Renares, sent a guard to imprison the 
rajah in his palace. A disturbance on. ued which occasioned lo>s 
of life, and Cheyt Singh escaped across the river. 

For some time, during which he was calmly arranging the de- 
tail of the treaty with Sindia, the governor-general was in immi- 
nent peril of his life; and he was obliged, eventually, to escape to 

Chunar. Meanwhile, troops had collected, and Cheyt 
.MIMrarr , , ... . . f , . .. 

niMTiuions Singh, who still maintained negotiations for forgiveness, 

laijiih Cheyt whs defeated, and fled to Bidgeghur, and thence, with 
all the treasure he could find means to transport, into 
Rundelkhund. Bidgeghur surrendered to Colonel Fopham, on 
November 0, 1781, and fifty lacs of rupees were captured, which, 
under the interpretation of an incautious letter from the governor- 
general to Colonel Fopham, was immediately divided as prize 
money among the troops. Mr. Hastings thus lost all ; when, had 
he admitted Cheyt Singh to terms, he might have gained a large 
proportion of what he had demanded, if not the entire sum of fifty 
lacs; for the capture of forty lacs in Ridgeghur, and the immense 
sum the rajah was known to have taken to Gwalior, where he 
afterwards resided, proved that, his ful-c plea of poverty was more 
calculated to irritate the governor-general than to induce him to 
relax his demand. Cheyt Singh never returned to Benares. 1 1 is 
nephew was appointed to succeed him, and the annual payment 
for Renares was raised from twenty- two lacs to forty lacs. 


The Nawab Vizier of Oudh owed at this time upwards of a 
Transitions million sterling to the Bengal Government ; but he was 
v!/joI l of entirely unable to pay this debt, or any part of it ; and 
Oud* the proceedings which ensued are, perhaps of all, the 
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least defensible of the several questionable acts of Warren Hast- 
ings’s otlicial career. In 1770 the Begums, or princesses Aff;ifr „ nf tbe 
of Oudh, on the accession of the new Nawab Vizier, had 
been allotted jahgeers or appanages, for their maintenance ; and 
allowed to retain, it was supposed, nearly two millions of treasure, 
under the official guarantee of the English representative, Mr. 
Bristow, supported by the Council of Calcutta. This, at the time, 
was a very unnecessary act of interference in the domestic concerns 
of a native State independent of English laws and customs; and 
nad t he effect of crippling the N a wab’s finances at a critical period. 
Mr. Hastings too had protested earnestly against the arrangement : 
but had been overruled by his colleagues, and the guarantee was 
confirmed. The Nawab Vizier, who, under other circumstances, 
and according to the practice of all native States, might at any 
time have resumed these jahgeers, or laid upon them a tax or demand 
in proportion to the general necessities of the State, now asked 
Mr. Hastings to allow him to attach them, and to take possession 
of the ladies’ treasures, which were in fact State property, and as 
such, both according to Muhomedan laws and local custom, were 
alienable. Instead of boldly withdrawing the original guarantees, 
which, on the grounds of his original protest, might have been 
pronounced an unjustifiable interference with family affairs, in 
which the British had pretence of jurisdiction, HnM imrCs 
Hustings sought to cover the proceedings against the 
Begums, by averring they had aided Cheyt Singh in 
his rebellion, with men and money ; and it added not a little to the 
suspicions cast on this transaction, that Sir Elijah Impey was 
specially summoned from Calcutta to take affidavits in support of 
the accusations against the Begums, which were afterwards found 
to be worthless. The Nawab’s proceedings were not only rigorous, 
but cruel; yet be contrived that the whole odium of the transac- 
tion should fall upon the English, as he paid a part, if not the 
whole, of his exactions — seventy-six lacs of rupees (700,000/. ) — - 
into th“ Bengal treasury. 

A third questionable transaction was that in regard to Fyzoolla 
Kirin, the Bohilla chief who, it will be remembered, p 
had been settled in a jahgeer of fifteen lacs of rupees kiirh 
by the arrangement of 1774, witli an agreement to fur- lll,llil1 *' 
nish a contingent of 3,000 men to the Nawib. In November 
1780, Mr. Hastings applied to him, through the Nawab, for o,000 
men, to supply the place of troops in Bahar, required for service 
in Madras. Fyy.oolla Khan offered 2,000 horse and 1,000 foot. 
These Hastings refused, whereupon the Nawab suggested his being 
altogether deprived of his jahgeer, and this was effected ; but 
Mr. Hastings subsequently revoked his permission, and caused 
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the Naw&b to restore the jahgeer, which was not done without 
an agreement on the part of Eyzoolla Khan to pay iifteen lacs of 
rupees. 

"When the news of these several proceedings reached England, 
Tin; effect of a storm of indignation was raised against the governor- 
rwS’ngTin general, and lie was ordered to reverse his acts against 
Kngiaud. Chevt Singh and the Begums. lie was even threat- 
('ciiBLirca. ened with dismissal, and his Council rebelled against 
him. This was more; than he could bear, and he wrote to the 
directors, declaring that while the degradation involved by their 
orders was known at every native court in India, lie, responsible 
as he was for the well-being of their affairs, could no 

Wiirrrn . " , ' 

HitstinKs longer discharge his trust with credit or effect. On 
n-aignb ofiue. he formally tendered his resignation; 

hut before he embarked for England, he visited Lukhnow, and 
caused the Nnwub to restore the greater portion of their jahgeers 
L ) th ^ Begums, at the same time withdrawing the liesident, or 
Eugl’sh agent, from the court. When he returned to Calcutta, 
he found his successor, Mr. Maeplierson, had arrived ; and after 
making over charge of the government to him, and writing 
He hail- for farewell letters to all the native courts of India, he 
EngiHmi. sailed for England on February 8, 1785. 

Warren Hastings's administration of thirteen years is, on the 
Ti r tor f P^’haps, the most important and interesting on 

ins ad mi uis- record. It lias been impossible, within the limits of 
t,,tL,, ’ u ' this manual, and where events were crowded together, 
to relate any except those of most prominent importance in the 
history of India at large ; but the miserable disputes with the 
members of his Council, the resolution with which they were 
met, and the undaunted spirit with which he raised and main- 
tained the new position of England as a first-rate political power 
in India, cannot fail to be appreciated by the student of history. 
On the other hand, were many errors, many serious blemishes, 
and some suspicious transactions. Mr. Mill, after reviewing his 
career, is of opinion that ‘ there was not one of the chief rulers 
whom the company had employed, who would not have succumbed 
under the difficulties lie had to encounter.’ With the natives of 
India, princes and people alike, he was then as popular, and as 
respected, as hisf memory still remains ; ballads, songs, and 
nursery rhymes, written in his honour, are still sung all over 
India, and in this will be recognised no small tribute of affection 
to a foreigner. Above all, it must \ re remembered, that amidst 
the constant distractions and local feuds with his Council; the 
anxieties attendant upon the separate wars and their progress; 
the keen encounters with astute native statesmen in diplomatic 
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affairs, and tlie depression arising out of inadequate finances 
— he was yet, with a calm thoughtful spirit, directing the new 
judicial and fiscal details of the whole of Bengal, and delivering 
it from the evils of a double government, which, if he had left 
no other memorial of his great mind, and indefatigable application, 
would have earned for him a high rank in the roll of Indian 
statesmen and legislators; and that he had succeeded moreover, as 
he desired to do, in making the English, for the future, controllers 
of political events in every part of the great continent. 

Contrary to his expectations, Mr. Hastings was well and honour- 
ably received in England, whete, shortly afterwards, m* reception 
in Parliament, the proceedings of his memorable m £u -' lun<1 - 
impeachment and trial form a grand episode in the history of the 
country; which, with the events, the struggles, and the 
vicissitudes of his life, are nowhere more vividly <>r IIlBdcalh * 
eloquently described than in the brilliant essay of Lord Macaulay, 
W arren Hastings died on August 22, 181^, in the eighty-sixth 
vear of his age; and it may be said to his infinite credit — when, 
with t lie power at his disposal in India, his wealth might have 
rivalled that of (hive— in comparative poverty. The pension <*f 
•4 ,(‘00/. a year granted him by the Court of Directors was nearly 
all lie had left for his support. 


CHAPTER HI. 

CURRENT EVENTS, ENGLAND AND INDIA, 1780 TO 1787, 

During the latter part of the administration of Warren Hastings, 
the a flairs of India had received much discussion in England. 
The company’s charter was to expire on three years Tm11;ul nflairi 
notice from March 25, 1 7 SO ; and the question was ni 
brought, forward by Lord North, when it was decided that t he 
extension was to commence from March 1, 1781 ; the company 
was to pay 400,000/. to the nation; and after a dividend of 
eight per cent , all surplus profits were to become national pro- 
perty. At this period, also, Mr. Burke’s twelve eele- jt r . nurio/s 
brated reports upon the proceedings of the Supreme rt ‘ l>un * 
Court of Calcutta were submitted to Parliament, and should he 
read by every student of the history of this interesting period. 
These discussions were followed by Mr. Fox’s Bill in 1788, which 
not only advocated Clive’s and Hastings’s proposals, that Mr Fox . s 
the government of India should be administered directly B1 "* 
by the King instead of the company, but prescribed the form in 
l l 2 
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which the administration should be carried on by a board of 
seven commissioners. This Bill, in spite of the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the directors and proprietors of the company, was carried 
in the Lower House by 208 to 102 ; but the King 1 was afraid of it, 
and the Bill was thrown out in the House of Lords. 

After the dismissal of Mr. Fox’s coalition ministry, and the 
Mr Htt’g appointment of Mr. Pitt, a Bill was brought forward by 
h n ' him in 1784 ; and there was not, in truth, very much 

essential difference between it and that of Mr. Fox. If Mr. Fox’s 
Bill altogether deprived the company of existence, Mr. Pitt’s 
deprived them of power: and substituted the control of a minister 
Establish- of the crown, assisted by a board, which was to be 
B.n'rd ot lh<> termed the Board of Control. "While, therefore, the 
Control. company continued to exercise a nominal executive 
power, every act was to become known to, and regulated by, the 
new board. The authority of the Court of Proprietors was much 
circumscribed: and three only of the Court of Directors, out of 
twenty-four, were admitted to the privilege of association with 
the board in political affairs. As to the clauses and resolutions 
that conquests were repugnant to the British nation, and that 
govern or, s-general should neither make wars, nor peace, nor treaties, 
without the concurrence of the home authorities, it will be s<*ur 
hereafter that they gradually became “dead letters. Mr. Dundas 
was chosen as the first President of the Board of Control. IB 
was already experienced in Indian affairs and politics, and he 
proved both capable and useful. 

At that time, the open and unblushing corruption of Bengal 
Corruption at hud been checked by (’live and Hastings, roughly, y»»t 
m minis. to sollle extent effectively : but no one bad interfered 

at Madras. Loans of an immense amount, of which Mr. Paul 
Benfield’s transactions were a specimen, were claimed from the 
Nawab of the Carnatic. Governor B inn bold had, it was alleged, 
received nearly 200,000/. in two years from the Zemindars of the 
Northern Ci rears and other corrupt sources, and remitted it to 
England: and many other scandals were notoriously prevalent. 
Mr. Brn field’s 1785, this subject was debated in Parliament; and 
r t >t inis. to the astonishment, perhaps, of Mr. Paul Benfield him- 

self, he found that his claims, to the amount of nearly 600,000/., 
had been admitted. If Mr. Hastings’s proposal in 1781 to com- 
promise the whole of the debts of the Nawab for a million and a 
half sterling — as could have been effected — had been agreed to, 
an enormous eventual loss would have been prevented. As it was, 
comuuaaion ft commissioner was appointed for their registry and in- 
Cftrwitlc vestigntion ; but as no means were adopted for prevent- 
*cbr H . ing the Nawab from contracting fresh loans, or for the 
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gentlemen of Madras for making them, tlie measure had little 
practical effect. In 178*1 also, the revenues of the Carnatic, which 
had been well administered by a board of ollicers, were restored to 
the Nawab, under an order of the Board of Control, which over- 
ruled the decision of Lord Macartney and the Court of Directors; 
and Mr. Dundas, on the basis that the war with Mysore had 
ceased, considered that no ground remained for their retention. 

While the Council of Madras and the Nawab of the Carnatic 
were engaged in disputes in 1707, Mr. Macplierson, the 

. 1 c , , . Proreediiurs 

purser or one or the company s ships, son of a Scotch <>f Mr. Mac- 
minister in the Isle of Skye, arrived at Madras, and r ’ u,bon ‘ 
entered the Nawab’s service, with whom he so contrived to in- 
gratiate himself, that lie was despatched to England to appeal to 
the ministry against the acts of the Madras Council. Mr. Mac- 
pherson contrived to get the ear of the Duke of (Grafton: and 
pleaded the cause of bis employer so successfully, and perhaps 
unscrupulously, that on the foundation of what they had heard 
from his agent, the ministry determined to recognise the Nawab 
of the Carnatic as a royal personage*, and depute an e voy to his 
court. This was the real foundation for the appointment, first ot 
Sir John Lindsay, and afterwards of Sir Robert llarland, as 
ministers plenipotentiary, which led to the invasion of the Carnatic 
by llvder Ally ; and though the Nawab may have had good cuu*«» 
of complaint, the course adopted proved, in the end, the worst and 
most injudicious means of obtaining justice for him. The Duke 
of Grafton nmninitcd Mr. Macplierson to the civil service of 
Madras, which gave him local standing, and he subsequently 
obtained the ollice of military paymaster; but as be still maintained 
his connection with the Nawab, he was removed from his situa- 
ti >n, and npain returned to England on his behalf, and entered 
Parliament, whence he was sent to Calcutta as second member of 
Council. ( hi tin* departure of Mr. Hastings, therefore, Mr Mar ,,t„ T . 
he assumed the ollice of acting governor-general, and 
continued in that exalted post for twenty months, general. 
During this period the only political event of importance with 
which he was concerned, was the denial of obligation to pay 
chouth to the Mahrattas for Bengal, and the offer to send three 
battalions of infantry to assist m t*he protection of the Mabratta 
dominions, on the eve of their war with Tippo* ; but NanaFurnu- 
wees rejected the latter proposal, which however gave deep offence 
to Tippoo, and was in fact a direct breach of treaty. Lord 
Macartney could have assumed the office of governor-general, 
in virtue of a commission sent from England, ni.d he even went to 
Calcutta; but his health had failed, and he returned to England 
in 1 78(1. Sir John Macplierson, therefore, continued in office, and 
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applied himself to the reduction of expenditure, in which he had 
j»onie success ; though in other respects his administration was 
feeble and inconsequent. Lord Macartney, on his arrival in 
England, desired to have the appointment of governor- gen oral 
iii.nl Oi>n»- renewed on his own terms; hut these were declined by 
K.'.'lmior- the ministry, and Loid Cornwallis, who had already 
m distinguished himself in the American war as a soldier 

and diplomatist, was appointed governor-general, and reached 
Calcutta early in September 17St>. Hefore entering, however, 
upon his eventful administration, it is necessary to revert to the 
portion then occupied by the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sooltan. 

There is no doubt that the treaty of Sul bye with Sindia on 
the part of the Mahrntta nation, had hetm based on 

KfTects of the 1 ,, ... , , , 

tn-atywf an understanding between Mr. \\ nrren Hastings and 
Sindia, in regard to the power of Mysore, which was 
becoming, so to speak, a sharp thorn in the side of the Mahrattas; 
and Mr. Hastings, by an early understanding with Sindia, pre- 
vented him, courted as he was by Ilyder, from joining him in 
an invasion of lien gal ; while, by the treaty of Sal bye, the whole 
Mahratta nation was removed from any possible coalition with 
Mvsore against the English. Nana l'mnawees, whose jealousy 
of Sindia's ascendency was extreme, would willingly liave semi 
that chieftain seduced into an alliauos with Ilyder, and the 
English attached by their combined forces : hence his delay in 
ratifying the treaty of Salbye ; but, on the arrival of the news of 
Hyderhs death, he submitted to necessity, and it was duly 
executed. On the continuance of the war by Tippoo, after his 
Trmry with father’s death, which Sindia did not expect, he con- 
simna. eluded a new treaty with the governor-general, on 
October 28. 1 78ft, under the terms of which lie wrote to Tippoo 
threatening him with a combined attack. Whether this would 
have had any effect or not, could not he proved — it is most pro- 
bable it would have had: but the Madras (Government, unable 
perhaps to comprehend Mr. Hastings’s masterly diplomacy, dis- 
obeyed his instructions, took the matter into their own hands, 
and concluded the treaty of Mangalore, as has been already re- 
lated. That treaty was, the$e \§ little doubt, offensive to the 
Mahrattas, for it ignored their existence altogether ; and had the 
proceedings of the Madras Government been boldly thrown over, 
and a new treaty demanded by Mr. Hastings in conjunction with 
the Mahrattas, or singly, on the basis of the treaty of Salbve, 
K there can be little doubt they would have supported 

i-nimiweea him in effecting it. This was not however done, and 

»-M-TH r lie n . / 

lit Nana rurnawees, having made demands on tippoo 
for arrears of ehouthj which, if refused, would he a 
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sufficient cause of war, went to meet the Nizam at } liigeer, on 
the Dheema, in July 1 784, avowedly to settle existing claims 
and disputes in a friendly manner, and secretly to arrange an 
offensive and defensive war against Mysore. Tippoo, who was 
better prepared for war than either, when he heard 

1 . . Tippoo’* 

of tiic conference, claimed the province ot Beejapoor domiimiK on 
from the Nizam, and demanded that the standards of “ ' 
weights and measures which lie had established should be made 
current, throughout the Nizam’s dominions. These contemptuous 
and arrogant proposals were, no doubt intended as an insult; but 
the Nizam was not prepared to resent it by war, and temporized, 
while various matters of domestic policy prevented Nana Funia- 
wees from concluding the alliance resolved upon at Yatgeer. 

Affairs did not, however, long continue in this uncertain posi- 
tion. Tippoo had crushed out all timbers of revolt Hiscrueitie* 
in his western provinces by forcible conversions of 
great numbers of Christians and Hindoos to Mn- K»vtne«»». 
homedanism ; had carried off the people of (Joorg by thousands 
into slavery : and lmd thus (‘stablished a rule of terror and cruelty, 
against which there was no prospect of resistance. In 1785 he 
turned his attention to the northern frontier of his dominions. 
His troops were not long in coming into collision with the Mah- 
r.ilta forces, and obtained #ome advantages over them, 

.... , . . . .. . . r w * , He atfnrk* 

which, m addition to his tumble conversions ot Hindoos tiio3i«*»- 
<m the very borders of the Mahratta territory, if not 
within its bounds, and the voluntary death of *2,000 Brahmins to 
escape the indignity, caused Nairn Furnawees very grave alarm, 
lit? was doubtful of the ability of the Nizaiu to abide the result 
i>f a contest ; lie estimated the powerful aid which Tippoo had 
obtained from the French, and the admirable discipline of hi* 
army, and at last he turned to the English for assistance. Njjii „ 

This, however, though preferred through Simlia to the 
governor-general, Mr. Macph arson, and urged upon the tin? K<mu»a. 
basis of tlie treaty of Salbve, could not be granted. The treaty of 
Mangalore had, in fact, placed the English in the position of a 
neutral power; and Nana Furnawees had no resource but to con- 
clude the alliance with the ^uz|m. For this purpose Nana 
moved with his army till he met the Nizam, mid Tr 
Moodajee Bhdslav of Berar, near Yatgeer, and* a treaty between the 
was concluded for the conquest and partition of the nnVtiio 
whole of the Mysore dominions. The campaigns which Naam * 
ensued have little interest, and were feeble on both sides; but 
Tippoo, at the close of 1780, proposed peace, which was i» earewit ,, 
finally concluded in April 1787. The Mahratta? ob- Tl,, i “ u - 
tained some restitution of territory. Adony was restored to the 
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Nizam, andTippoo agreed to pay forty-five lacs of tribute — thirty in 
cash, and the balance in a year. The reason of so sudden a proposal 
of peace by Tippoo has never been understood; but the appointment 
of an English envoy to the Mali rat ta court probably gave rise to 
an opinion, or indeed conviction, that the English were about to 
join the existing coalition against him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

JF THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORI) CORNWALLIS, 178(> TO 1702. 

Lord Cornwallis reached Calcutta in September 178b, bringing 
r Corn ""'ith him detailed instructions from the President of the 
arrives Hoard of Control, and from the Court of Directors: and 
possessing- not only their entire confidence, but that of the 
English nation at large. If he had no local experience of Indian 
affairs, he was as yet unfettered by local interests and prejudices : 
and it was felt that the presence of a man of rank, possessed of good 
abilities and sound judgment, would strengthen the position of the 
representatives of England. India, as fyr ns the British were con- 
cerned, was fortunately at peace on Lord Cornwallis’s arrival, and 
continued so for three years afterwards. He had ample time, 
therefore, to apply himself to correction of abuses, which he found 
to pervade every department of the service, and which as yet had 
been remedied only in a very partial degree. In ail his acts lie 
Correction of R°t only j list, but inexorably honourable and per- 
Miaisos. sistent. No solicitations from any quarter, however 
high or influential, caused him to swerve from the position he had 
assumed, and resolutely maintained. Private trade, contracts, 
false musters of soldiers, with every other source of official cor- 
ruption and peculation, were searched out, and prevented ; while 
salaries in proportion to the duties and responsibilities of every 
office were allotted. 

During this period the afjair§ of Oudh were reviewed and 
Affairs of settled to mutual advantage: and while the govemor- 
°udh. general, rin the present condition of the Dehly province, 
would not consent to withdraw the British brigades on the frontier, 
he reduced the payment for them from seventy-four to fifty lacs 
of rupees a year, and he relieved the vizier of many other pecuniary 
demands which had been imposed or accepted. All applications 
for interference on behalf of creditors were refused, and the vizier 
was made independent in his local government ; but it was so 
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corrupt ami inefficient, that he received a sharp caution in regard 
to its management, and in regard to the waste of his resources. 

The affairs of the Nizam were next in order: they involved 

questions of great importance. The Guntoor Sircar w 
/ , i . r . , . . .. Nrffotiatl'tna 

had not been surrendered, and on the conclusion ol wiOinic 

tlie Nizam’s war with Tippoo, in 1788, the governor- IZ11 "' 
general dispatched a demand for it by the hands of Captain 
Kennawav, an officer of his own personal staff. Some opposi- 
tion had heen apprehended, and troops had been collected to 
advance into the territory; hut the Nizam made no objection 
whatcNcr to its surrender, though on the other hand he called 
upon the English for the troops specified in the treaty of Masu- 
lipatnm. and for the recovery of his districts seized by Ilvder 
ai.d Tippoo Sooltan. Not content with this, how- tih- W 7 anr& 
ever, the Nizam at the same time sent ail embassy to 10 

Tippoo, bearing a splendid copy of the Koran ; warned s, "’ lt}ni - 
him of the power of the English, and urged a mutual treaty of 
defence on the common grounds of religion and interest. Upon 
this invitation Tippoo proposed ail alliance by marriage, as a pie- 
liminary ; hut this was haughtily rejected by the Nizam, who had 
no sympathy with an upstart family. The negotiation, 
therefore, had only the effect of increasing mutual re- 
sentment : and it was equally certain that action upon the treaty 
of Masulipatam would be considered an offence bv Tippoo, the 
more especially as his name, either by design or accident, was 
omitted from the enumeration of the powers against whom the 
Jlritish brigade was not to he employed by the Nizam. 

It has already heen detailed, that 'Tippoo had concluded a 
sudden peace with the Mahrattas and the Nizam ; and Yi( . Ws of 
he expected perhaps that, in ensuring their neutrality, 
lie should be at liberty to break again with the English — with 
whom, as he assured the governor of Pondicherry, he should 
again go to war on the first opportunity. The English were, lie 
always considered, as his father had done, the only obstacle in the 
way, not only of the conquest ami possession of the whole of the 
south of India, but of tin* Nizam’s dominions. In short, there was 
no bounds to the ambition of 'JLippoo, except the conquest of the 
whole of India, if indeed even that would suffice. 

While these, events were pending, and even*the Government in 
England were rapidly coming to the conclusion that Tjppoo 
the English in India could not remain a neutral power, m imresfor 
T ippoo had decided on war. The territory of 'Travail- " ar ‘ 
core, by the treaty of Mangalore, was declared to he under English 
protection ; and the rajah had recently purchased two towns on 
the coast, (Tanganore and Ayacotta, from the Dutch. These 
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Tippoo demanded, on the ground that the sale by the Dutch was 
Invalid, and tliat they belonged to his ally, the Kajali of Cochin. 
Lord Cornwallis was prepared to support the Travaneore purchase, 
and directed Mr. Holland, the president at Madras, to make the 
necessary corn m unication to Tippoo; but he withheld it, and 
instead, tried to extort a sum of money from the Kaiah of Travan- 
core for himself. Notwithstanding ihe reforms in Bengal, the 
corruption of Madras does not appear to have been as yet affected, 
and carried with it corresponding weakness and irresolution. 

The Bttjah of Travaneore had thrown up lines of fortifications 
T-ivmcor* 011 11() Hhern frontier, between the mountains and 
HtiHi'kfd by the sea: rind Tippoo, whose forces had been for some 
time watching an opportunity, attacked them oil the 
night of December 28, 1789. lie was gallantly repulsed, with 
heavy loss, when he called up reinforcements, and a 
siege train, and prepared to carry on the war with 
Against this violent proceeding, the Government of 
Madras made no effort or protest: and Governor Hol- 
land even deserted his post, and sailed for England. 
But Lord Cornwallis, who was prepared to hear at 
any time of ail outbreak on the part of Tippoo, hesitated no 
ti-csiUoh with longer. On receiving news of tire attack of Travan- 
r!i'i us* 'mi core, Nana Furnawees immediately offered an alliance 

ihcAizuin. w itli the English against Tippoo, which was accepted, 
and concluded in the month of March 1790; and specified the 
number of troops to be employed in the war, with many other 
neces-ary conditions. A treaty with the Nizam was also con- 
cluded, to the same purport, in July of the same year. The 
finances of Bengal wen*, in a most flourishing condition, and a 
large surplus remained in the treasury ; and General Medows, 
now governor, as well as commander-in-chief, of Madras, was 
appointed to the conduct of the war now declared. General 
„ , Medows had been delnved longer than be anticipated 

GenfT.il . # * # t ~ » 

Mciiows* in the equipment of his forces; but he opened the 

citmihtign. campaii**n by marching from Triehinopoly on May 29, 

1790, at the head of lf>, (XX) fine troops; and on July 21, the army 
reached Coimbntoor, having »cap/ured several forts during the 
march. By the end of September, Palghautchery and Dindigul, 
both deemed impregnable, had surrendered. This completed the 
occupation of the low country: and the army was at the foot of 
incident* of P HSses preparing to ascend into Mysore, when Tip- 
poo, by a masterly movement, interposed between two 
portions of it, fought Colonel Floyd, and forced him to 
retreat. But it was impossible to bring the sooltan to action 
again, and the subsequent movements of both sides have little 


tin 1 cam 
1'iiigu. 
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interest In Malabar, however, Colonel Hartley defeated the 
Mysore general, Hoosein Ally, and forced him to surrender, and 
General Abercrombie had reduced Cannanore, by which meats 
the coast province was secured. 

Nor had the Mahratta^ been idle. Joined by a detachment of 
Bombay troops, under Captain Little (the narrative Maimura 
of whose operations, written by Lieutenant Moore, is n ‘ ovt ‘ ment# - 
extremely interesting, and should be perused by the £*[**',“ 
student), Pmeshrmn Bhow Piitwwrdhun opened the , ‘ ;,,Tative - 
campaign on August 25, 1780. lie was opposed by two Mysore 
officers, Budr-ool-Zeman Khan and Kootub-ood-deen ; the former 
with 8,000 men occupied the strong fort of Dliurwar, while the 
other operated in the field. Dharwar was invested on October 30, 
1780, but owing to the inefficient Mahratta artillery, Wiarwr , r 
and the absence of English siege guns, the place held r «i' ltuiatCfI - 
out till April 4, 1700, when Budr-ool-Zeman Khan and his gar- 
rison — who had defended the place valiantly — capitulated, and 
marched out with the honours of war. During the whole of this 
period, the Nizam’s forces had been comparatively inactive : and 
t heir sieges of Kopuldroog, and Bahadur Bunda, had been in- 
effective. 

The results of the first campaign had fallen short of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s anticipations, and jiu determined to conduct ] 
the second himself, lie accordingly proceeded to Ma- w«iii*.<-.»n- 
dras, where his iirst act was to le-attaeli the revenues w,!m| lk 
of the Carnatic, which, it will be remembered, had 
been assigned to the Nawab bat bad been scandalously mis- 
managed by him. On January 23, 1731, Lord Cornwallis assumed 
tin 1 commend of the army : and Inning amused Tippoo by feints 
in the direction of the former passes into Mysore, ascended tlm 
Moglee ( j lint without opposition, and marched direct upon 
Bangalore, w here the petta, or native town, was taken n !4 „^,i () t- e 
by assault, and an attempt to recover it by Tippoo was 
defeated with severe loss. The fort was afterwards breached, and 
carried by storm on the night of March 20. The Nizam’s forces 
— about 10,000 cavalry — now took heart, and made a junction with 
Lord Cornwallis; but though eminently picturesque in appearance, 
they proved utterly useless in the campaign, and indeed became 
an inconvenience rather than assistance. The* united Tiu»»rmy 
forces then moved westwards upon Seringapatam, and sJZZ*" 
at the same time General Abercrombie advanced from i” 11 *'"- 
the west coast. Tippoo, who had hitherto consistently avoided 
general actions, drew up his army t > protect his capital, and took 
up a strong position at Arikera, on April 13, and awaited an 
attack j but Lord Cornwallis, by a masterly manoeuvre, carried 
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out through a tremendous storm, contrived to turn part of the 
position during the night, and bv daylight of the 14th 
a general action ensued, which resulted in Tippoo’ s 
defeat. The victory, however, proved useless: Lord 
Cornwallis’s supplies were so scanty and defective, 
that he was obliged to retreat, after destroying the 
battering-train and heavy stores; and he was perhaps 
only saved from serious disaster by the opportune arrival 
of the well supplied Mahratta forces under BurtSshram Bao, with 
Captain Little, whose messengers, announcing their progress, had 
all been cut otf by Tippoo’s spies, i lurry Punt, with another 
Mahratta force, reached camp soon afterwards ; but Lord Corn- 
wallis was in no position to renew the operations, and took up a 
position at Bangalore. Thus ended the second campaign. 

Lor the third, a portion of the Mahratta army under Biir&hr&in 
ThinI Bliow, with Captain Little, was sent to the north- 

(Hinimign. west. Tiie Nizam’s forces also, with an English detach- 
ment, were employed in reducing the country to the north *ea-t, 
while the main army, with Lord Cornwallis, aided by Hurry Punt, 
remained for the central service. Before advancing again upon 
Seringapatam, and before tiie arris al of reinforcements, Lord 
Cornwallis directed the reduction of several of the stupendous 
mountain fortresses of Mysore: and the captures of Xundidroog, 
Savandroog, Bayacotta, and other places were marked by a series 
of brilliant exploits, which gave a tone of confidence to the whole 
army. In tin? north-west also, the Mahrattas and Captain Little, 
had been successful, defeating Tippoo’s forces in a well-fought 
fiction near Simdga ; but Coimbat.oor was lost, after a long and 
\aliaut defence by Lieutenant Chalmers, and its capitulation 
shamefully Hoisted. Those operations, against which Tippoo 
took no part in the field, had occupied the whole of 1791. In 
January I7‘J2, Lord Cornwallis had completed his preparations: 
The army and joined by a part of the Nizam’s and Mahratta forces, 
s.-on'^r °" advanced on Seringapatam, which he reached unop- 
]>atam. posed on February o. lie was joined on the Kith by 
Ceneral Abercrombie with the army of Bombay; but the fort had 
been previously invested, and was held by the sooltau in person 
Kiryoof at the head of the greater portion of his army. The 
tin- fort. operations of the Bombay army on the south side of 
the fort, and its now complete isolation, together with the rapid 
progress made by the besiegers, seemed to have combined to 
produce in Tippoo's mind a dread of British power which he bud 
never before experienced. lie had little thought when Lord 
Cornwallis retreated after the action of Arikera, that the stores 
then destroyed could be replaced : but his second advance, at the 
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head of a far more complete equipment, caused Tippoo to exclaim, 

‘ It is not what I see of the English, that I fear ; but what I do 
not see;’ and it was true. On February 24, the sooltan sent 
Lieutenant Chalmers, a prisoner of war, to open nego- Tj 
tiations tor peace, which, after some interruption in 
regard to a stipulation in favour of the Rajah of Coorg, 
who hud materially aided General Abercrombie, and dreaded 
Tippoo’s vengeance, were concluded on the 24th ; and on the 20th, 
the two sons of Tippoo, who were to remain ns hostages for the 
fulfilment of the conditions, arrived in camp, and were verv 
honourably welcomed. The terms of the treaty, which Terms of the 
was not finally executed till March 10, were hard but trcary 
necessary. The sooltan ceded half his dominions to the allies, of 
which the English portion was Malabar, Coorg, and the Rarah 
Mahal. To the Nizam and the Mahrattas, districts contiguous 
to their own territories, of proportionate value, were allotted ; 
and a sum of 3, .400, 000/., sterling was to he paid as expenses 
of the war, half in cash and half within a year. Although 
the Nizam’s and Mahratta troops had been treated with scrupu- 
lous good faith by Lord Cornwallis, yet it was nevertheless 
discovered, in 1701), that their leaders had been in traitorous 
correspondence with Tippoo, during the actual negotiation of the 
treaty : and that nothing# abort of Lord Cornwallis’s energy, and 
ability in diplomacy, for which they were not prepared, had 
prevented their siding with Tippoo and attacking the English 
forces. This result was happily averted by the acceptance 
by the sooltan, after a long and anxious conference with 
his ministers and ollicers, of Lord Cornwallis’s terms, and a 
determination to rely upon the good faith of the English com- 
mander alone. It may also be recorded, ns a tribute to the 
memories of the two great commanders of the army, Lord Corn- 
wallis and General Medows, that they refused any share of prize 
money, and gave up their portions to the forces. 


CJIAfT^R V. 

TIIE PROGRESS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1703 

The Mysore war having thus been brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion, Lord Cornwallis returned to Ren gal to carry out the 
final measures of his administration, which had been in gradual 
progress. Of the consolidation of English power in India, after 
the result of the Mysore war, there could be no doubt. The 
Mahrattas and the Nizam had dwindled in influence, in proportion 
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a* the new power had risen, and there was no longer a question 
that, hut for the English intervention, Tippoo Sooltan would 
inevitably have defeated both. Notwithstanding the just ground 
of the war and its necessity — as well to preserve the Carnatic and 
repress ambitious violence, as to maintain a balance of power 
among the native States of India — the conduct of Lord Cornwallis 
was severely arraigned in England, where the idea of territorial 
conquest was still foreign to the people, and the peculiar political 
conditions of the several native powers necessarily very imperfectly 
known. Could it have been understood, that all, with few ex- 
ceptions, were, so to speak, political adventurers ; that the most 
powerful had, within a comparatively short period, obtained their 
dominions by usurpation and violence ; that each was striving, or 
prepared to strive, for a general mastery— the position of England 
might well have been recognised as a military power, prepared 
to strike in the general mr/ce and win what it could. This 
however, could not be; and the national feeling against territorial 
acquisition, or aggression in any form, was sedulously maintained, 
and became modified only by necessities which could not be 
anticipated. No one had laboured more earnestly to impress upon 
Lord Cornwallis the necessity of avoiding war and conquest, 
than Mr. Pitt and Mr. Duiulas, backed by the Court of Directors; 
and it was impossible for any one to li^ve assented to their views 
more decidedly than Lord Cornwallis, when he accepted the 
oiHce of governor-general ; yet the violent ambition of one native 
power had rendered immediate action unavoidable, and in due 
time the war policy of Lord Cornwallis became thoroughly appre- 
ciated and approved by liis country. 

The triumph of the Mysore war was, however, only an episode 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. It is on deeper foundations 
that his reputation as a statesman deserves to rest. Warren 
Hastings, whose efforts in reference to executive government 
have already been detailed, had in effect done little more than 
prepared the way ; and the first three years of Lord Cornwallis's 
incumbency had been devoted to checking abuses, and placing 
the duties and responsibilities of public servants on a proper 
footing. These measures had # be^n attended with very satisfac- 
tory results ; and the field was open to the governor-general to 
proceed to further, and more enlarged, measures in relation to the 
collection of revenue, and the ad ministration of justice. If 
Hastings had remedied some evils, by abolishing the double 
government, Lord Cornwallis was now to prescribe a future 
policy of more comprehensive executive administration, 
t/iml tenure It would be necessarily beyond the scope of this 
miu revenue. lnnnua ] to enter upon the varied and intricate ques- 
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tioiis of the tenures of lftnd in Bengal and the condition of its 
occupants. As in all other provinces of India, the Moghul settle- 
ments by survey and valuation of land in the time of the Emperor 
Akbur had decided the amount of revenue to be paid. So also 
in Bengal ; but these settlements had become obsolete in most 
respects. Increase or decrease of population and cultivation, the 
value of produce and money, had affected all; and the hereditary 
position of the collectors of revenue, with whom the subsequent 
Moghul governments had not interfered, had given them those 
prescriptive rights of which they were found in po»* session. Such 
was the state of affairs when the English obtained the imperial 
grant of Bengal : and the subsequent regulations of affairs were a 
succession of temporary makeshifts to secure the largest amount of 
revenue from year to year. Inquiries had led to the collection of 
information; but it was ill-digested and only very par- Thtt Conrt of 
tiallv understood in England. Nevertheless, on April namor* 

‘ 1 ivrnmtiM'lKl a 

1 2, 1/80, the directors wrote a long and evidently lami umit’- 
rleeply considered dispatch on the subject, condemning " aut ’ 
many former practices, and recommending a settlement with the 
hereditary Talookdars, or revenue otticers, for a period of ten years, 
to he made permanent, if it should work satisfactorily. This 
dispatch can hardly lie termed the basis of Lord Cornwallis’s 
proceedings, for his measure was founded upon independent 
sources of observation and inquiry ; and he now proposed to bestow 
upon the Zemindars of Bengal the property of the soil, T iie perpetual 
and to fix the revenue to be derived from it in per- J,t ' £tk ‘ mo,lu 
petuity, as far as the demand of Government was concerned. The 
only reservation was in fax our of the cultivators, who were to he 
protected by leases : hut were not thereby defended from increase 
of demand. Mr. Shore, to whose abilities Lord Cornwallis owed 
his knowledge of detail, opposed a permanent settlement very 
strenuously : and the question being referred for the decision of the 
Home Government, which approved of the perpetual settlement, 
the measure was finally proclaimed in Bengal on March 2'2 y 
1 70S. 

Although it relieved present apprehensions, and certainly in- 
spired confidence, it is very questionably} whether the ad- MprltH of the 
vantages have in any degree counterbalanced the dis- ll,CW8Ur0, 
advantages which have proceeded from this measure. It established 
a local aristocracy and created immense private wealth. On the 
other hand, it depressed the cultivators to an extent hardly re- 
alisable. It secured the existing demands of Government with- 
out fluctuation ; but provided nothing against the possible necessi- 
ties of the State, while it alienated the prospective advantages, 
which would have been enormous • and it required additional 
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legislation for years, to prevent that very oppression of the people 
which it was desired to avert. As to the native aristocracy, it is 
very questionable, except in a few instances, whether it lias 
raised itself above its original condition ; but the national covenant 
has never been infringed, all temptations and necessities to the 
contrary notwithstanding:. 

The judicial reforms of Lord Cornwallis are in many respects 
judicial open to objection ; but were received, ns was their due, 

filiations. with admiration for their advance upon existing* insti- 
tutions. lie separated the office of judge from that of collector 
of revenue, and established separate civil courts in every district 
for the trial of native suits, with four general courts of appeal, and 
a final appeal from any one of them to the Sudder Dewany Court 
of Calcutta. The criminal courts were presided over by judges of 
the civil courts in rotation, who held sessions : and the Mahomedan 
law, as interpreted by native officers attached to them, became the 
basis of their decisions. Sir Elijah Impey's code was remodelled ; 
hut it. is doubtful whether it was improved, and the appointment 
of native officers, called daroghas, who had minor jurisdictions, 
proved in the sequel unfortunate. It was equally to he regretted 
also that the service was closed to all natives, except in the most 
inferior positions; but reform, in this material respect and others, 
was only to ensue upon the bitter experience of years. 

Lord Cornwallis, having concluded his administrative acts in 
Bengal, proceeded to Madras, intending to take command of an 
army against the French, with whom a new war had begun ; but 
he found that his intended operations against Pondicherry had 
Lord Corn- been anticipated, in the surrender of the town to Colonel 
warns P»rai tli waite, and he embarked for England in October 

laiyiiind. ]7lK>, and was succeeded by Sir John Shore, a civil 
servant of Bengal, in connection with whom the great land 

, , settlement of Bengal had been e Heeled, and who, in 
Shore virtue ot the commission sent to him trom England, 

buuteds. assumed charge of his office on October 28, 17fK>. 

Meanwhile, the expiration of the period of charter had brought 
about new discussions in England in regard to the con- 

OppnslMon to ... , ° , r „ , 

waiof tinuanee ot the company w monopoly ot trade with 
pauy’e India, and its extension was opposed by the mercantile 
interest? of England, with much ability. The ministry, 
however, supported the claims of the company; and the prosperous 
state of the Indian finances justified Mr. Dundas in pointing to 
them as a result of good management with which interference 
.... would be inexpedient. The merchants of England were 

rr.M> trade not, however, satisfied : and tree trade to the amount of 

d } 0(X) tons per year became a clause in the new charter, 
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which was to continue for twenty years. Hitherto all applications 
for missionaries, schoolmasters, and other instructors in religion 
and knowledge, had been refused, on the ground that ciirUnan 
dangerous effects might be produced bv their presence "llmler-* *** 
among the people of India ; and Mr. Wilberforce’s mo- mltU;d * 
tion for their admission to India, and recognition under the new 
charter, was rejected. 


CHAPTER XL 

MAR It ATT A AFFAIRS, 1703 TO 170o. 

Stxdia had not become a party to the treaty of Poonc. against 
Tippoo Sooltan. He had demanded the protection of s , ndfH . g 
his territory by the English during his absence at the c-foum^ in 
war, and two battalions to be attached to his forces ; HJidoi,tan * 
and with these terms, which would have had the effect of neutra- 
tralising the good feeling of Nana Furnawees, Lord Cornwall] * 
did not comply. On June 20, 1700, Sindia’s forces had defeated 
Ismail Reg, who was still in the held on his own account, in a 
bloody battle near Patun, w*ith the loss of nil his artillery and ten 
battalions of infantry, who laid down their arms. In 1701 the 
Rajpoots again took the field ; but were defeated on September ll>, 
when peace ensued, on their promise to pay an annual tribute. 
Sindia’s prosperity and the completeness of his armv were now 
viewed with intense jealousy by Holkar, and he took the Chevalier 
Dudrenec into his service, for the purpose of raising a UiVH | ryof 
similar disciplined force to that of his rival. Ilolkar was, Il,,lkar - 
of the two, the favourite at Poona, and was employed by Nana 
Furnawees to operate as a check against Sindia's power ; but 
Sindia, who was perhaps apprehensive that a too prolonged absence 
from Poona might operate to his disadvantage, set out „ 
for the Deccan, taking with him the insignia ol the t<» tiio 

I*6sh wall’s office, which he had obtained from the 
emperor. He reached Poona on June 11 ; and though opposed by 
Nana Furnawees, the permission of the Rajah of Sattara was 
obtained to the investiture of the young Peshwah with the hono- 
rary robes and jewels, and the ceremony was carried i„ V e«tinire<.f 
out with gorgeous pomp ; but it was hardly questionable t,ie pc * hwah - 
that the representatives of the ancient Mahratta families viewed 
the reception of honours from a pageant emperor with dissatisfac- 
tion and contempt. Mahdoo Rno Peshwah, a high-spirited and 
generous youth, was delighted with Sindia, whom he found to be 

u u 
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a frank, free soldier : and the intercourse with him was very 
different and far more agreeable than that with liis guardian 
and minister, Nana. Sindia hoped to gain over the youth to his 
interests and policy ; Nana’s policy was to prevent his effecting 
this object. 

While these intrigues were in action at Poona, Sindia’s and 
Ilolkar’s forces, which had been acting in concert in Ilindostan for 
the collection of tribute, came into collision on a division of 
plunder, and one of the severest actions on Mabratta record was 
fought between them at Lukliairee, near A j mere. Ilolkars forces 
Hoikar’s were routed, and bis disciplined infantry, under Pudre- 
forors routed nee, almost annihilated, with the loss of thirty-eight 
’ y m HS * guns. On receipt of this news at Poona, Nana called 
up Purdah nun Bliow with 2,000 horse; and, on the other hand, 
Sindia sent for an infantry brigade to reinforce the detachment 
which had accompanied him. What might have been the result 
of these movements it is difficult to conjecture; but at a crisis 
when Nana, despaiiing of recovering his authority, had besought 
. the Peslnvah to allow him to retire to Benares, Malm- 

Dentil or .. . , 

luahndHjce dajee oinuin died ot fever at \Y urolee, near Poona, on 
h IK ' 1 February 12, 1 704. He left no issue, but be had declared 

Powlut Bao, son of his youngest brother, Anund lino, to be his 
Dowiut n»o J aiu ^ this election, though it bad not been con- 
Miitceedshiin. tinned by formal adoption, was recognised by the whole 
of the confederate Mabratta chieftains. At that time, Powlut 
Kao was less than fifteen years of age, and it would necessarily be 
some time before be could take a part in public affairs. Nana 
1 urnawees, therefore, continued to exercise, now without interrup- 
tion, the whole authority of the Mabratta nation. 

There had remained many questions for settlement between the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, in which no progress had been made 
, since the interview between him and Nana Furnawees 
the at i atgeer, before their brief war with Tippoo, and many 
itu' Maii- of these were of old standing. On tlie other hand the 
Nizam preferred claims upon the Mahrattas; and it is 
probable, if both had agreed to submit them to Lord Cornwallis, 
they would have been amicably settled ; but there can be little 
doubt that each party was jealous of the English success, though 
both had benefited by it, and the English was the last power to 
be resorted to, as from its decision there could be no appeal. But 
after tlie departure of Lord Cornwallis, the Nizam, pressed by the 
Thf? Nizam's Mahrattas for a settlement, applied for a treaty of guar- 
•ppijnttion to antee to Sir John Shore, who, foreseeing that the <>rant 

Sir John „ . , . ... , , n n 

Shore u ot it would cause ottciice to the Mahrattas, refused to 
consent. This transaction became known to Nana 
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Furnawees, who was emboldened by the non-interference of the 
English to press the adjustment of the national claims N;m;i 
more decidedly. Rut correspondence and envoys were K,,r " : ' w V f ‘ 9 

J I * I»rer«rtt?ri hid 

alike unable to make any impression on the Hyderabad 
court. The Nizam had materially increased his forces, and under 
the able management of M. Raymond, twenty-three battalions of 
disciplined infantry, with an excellent artillery, had been organised, 
and seemed to be a formidable addition to his ordinary tik* N izam 
army. The demands of the Mahratta envoy, which Vijhnetu e 
amounted to no less than 2<50 lacs of rupees, or 2,000,000/. claims ; 
sterling, were roughly and insultingly rejected, and both parties 
prepared for war. The armies which took the Held in nml war 
January 1795 were enormous. The. Nizam at the head 
of 110,000 men advanced by way of Reeder and Oodgeer, and de- 
scended the Mohree pass, in the direction of Purainda, where he 
purposed to meet the Mahrattas ; while Nana Furnawees, taking 
the young P&diwah with him, appointed Pureshram Ehow to 
the command of the army, which consisted of 1 .‘10,000 men, chiefly 
cavalry, with 150 guns. 

The advanced guards of the armies met on March 11, 1795, a 
little to the westward of the town and small fort of „ ;|UI( . „t 
Khurdlah, below the Mohree pass; and the first attack K1,u,dl:,il - 
on the Mahratta horse was favourable to the Patau cavalry of the 
Nizam ; but M. Perron, who commanded Sindia’s troops, had, with 
great judgment, occupied some low eminences on the left of the 
road, with his artillery ; and as the main body of the Nizam’s 
cavalry advanced to M. Raymond’s support, he turned upon them 
the concentrated fire of thirty-five field-guns, while at the same 
time they were assailed by flights of rockets. The whole of the 
Moghul cavalry then broke and Hed ; but Raymond held his ground 
well, and the cavalry might yet have been rallied, had not the 
Nizam at this crisis reculled Raymond for his protection, and that 
of the ladies of his family. Thus the battle was lost. In I)( „r tim 
the morning the Nizam was found to have retreated into * Nuum - 
the fort of Khurdlah, where, for two davs, protected bv Raymond, 
he was cannonaded by the Mahrattas ; but escape was impossible, 
and his great army, now become a total rout, had tied up the Mohree 
Ghat, being pursued down the fianffs of the Manjera, and as far 
as Oodgeer, by the light Mahratta horse, and plundered without 
mercy. The Nizam now sued for terms, which were Th „ N ; Mm 
prescribed by the Mahrattas, and were very humiliating. 

He was obliged to agree to pay three millions sterling trc»ty. 
on all accounts — one third in cash ; to surrender fiontier districts 
including Rowlatabad, of the annual revenue of thirty-five laos 
* — 950,000/.— and as a hostage for the fulfilment of these condi- 

it m 2 
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lions, tj surrender his minister, Musheer-ool-Moolk, who, at the 
memorable Council at Hyderabad, had boastfully declared to the 
Mahratta envoy that he would bring Nana Furnnwees to sue for 
terms at his master’s feet. The treaty was finally concluded on 
March 13, 17*d5, and the minister was escorted to the Mahratta 
camp, where he was honourably received by the P&shwah. Barely 
200 men had been lost by both parties in the battle, and the 
young IVshwah, as recorded by Grant Duff, grieved that so dis- 
graceful a submission had been made by the Moghuls, and that 
his own soldiers vaunted of a. victory obtained without an effort. 

The British envoys at the courts of Poona and Hyderabad had 
_ ,, accompanied the respective armies, but took no part in 

Neutrality of * 1 ' , / , 

the English, their proceedings. I lie Nizam was incensed by the 
The Nizam absolute neutrality of the English : and on his arrival 
English at Hyderabad, dismissed the English brigade which 

brigade, ] ia( j been attached to him, and increased the forces of 
M. Raymond, assigning for tludr support the districts which he 
hipsou had acquired from the Mysore war. Soon afterwards, 
rrhHa, Ally Jab, the Nizam’s eldest son, rebelled against his 
father, and being joined by the troops who had been discharged 
after the battle of Khurdlali, his movement had assumed a 
dangerous aspect, when he was pursued and taken prisoner bv 
and poigona M. Raymond; but. dreading his father’s resentment, 
liiniBdf. ] ie poisoned himself before he could be brought to 
Hyderabad. 

It is urged by some authorities, that Sir John Shore, in pre- 
serving absolute neutrality on the occasion of the war between 
sir John the Nizam and the Mali rat t as, had sacrificed the Nizam 
policy 8 an unworthy desire to maintain peace; and the case 

reviewed. 0 f the Rajah of Travancore has been cited as an in- 
stance where, to preserve the provisions of a treaty, Lord Corn- 
wallis did not hesitate to declare war — a precedent which ought fo 
have been followed in this instance. But the situations are widely 
different. Tippoo ’s attack upon Travancore was unjustifiable; 
whereas between the Nizam and the Mali rattan old unadjusted 
claims existed, which the Nizam had admitted, but with which 
lie evaded compliance or settlement. Moreover, in discussing 
them, the Mahratta envoy had been grossly insulted. If Sir 
J. Shore had interfered in force to protect the Nizam against the 
equitable demands of the Mahrattas, it would undoubtedly have 
produced a new Mahratta war, for which there was ro true 


ground, and most probably thrown them into alliance with Tippoo ; 
and the elaborate minute recorded by him, in which the disad- 
vantages of war with the Mahrattas and Tippoo Sooltan were dis- 
cussed at great length, was perhaps unnecessary, except to bring 
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his own actions into accordance with the Act of Parliament. Lord 
Cornwallis might — probably would — have taken a bolder course, 
mid at all risks have not only maintained peace, but interposed as 
mediator between the contending parties ; but it need hardly be 
said that Sir John Shore had neither the resolution nor the abilities 
of his great predecessor. 

The victory of Ivhurdlah was followed by n, rad tragedy. Nana 

Furnawees had never relaxed the strict discipline in 
liii *. The Pt'whwali 

which he kept the young Peshwah ; but soon alter the commit* 

return of the army to Poona, Bajee I bio, the son of BUlcl **’ 
Bughonath Rao, and, therefore the Posh wall’s cousin, was allowed 
to visit him. Bajee Rao was a guy libertine of seductive manners : 
find there is no doubt that his compnrative freedom and pleasant 
life were contrasted by the Peshwah very bitterly with bis own 
seclusion. Correspondence passed between the young men, which 
was discovered bv Nana, and resented ; ami the effect of this 
harsh conduct upon t lie Peshwah pmduced despair. On the 
morning of October 25, 1795, he deliberately threw himself from 
a terrace of his palace at Poona, and was so injured, that lie died 
on the second day, nominating his ccusin, Bajee Bao, as his suc- 
cessor. Nana Furnawees, who dreaded Bajee Bao, and was con- 
vinced that his own power would cease on his accession, endea- 
voured to set him aside in favour of a successor to be adopted by 
the widow of the deceased Peshwah ; but the intrigue, though 
for a while supported by Ilolkar and other chiefs, fell to the 
ground, and Nana became reconciled to Bajee Rao. Further 
revolutions, however, were to follow, before the accession of Bajee 
Rao was finally secured. 


CHAPTER VJE 

CURRENT EVENTS AND MAI1RATTA AFFAIRS, 1705 TO 1708. 

One of the most important events connected with Sir John Shore’s 
administration was the mutiny of the officers of the Mutiny of 
Bengal army, which, at one pefiod^ assumed even a ,7f K theVJ«u 
more dangerous aspect than a similar occurrence in the an ">- 
time of Lord Clive. A project for the amalgamation of the local 
armies with that of the Crown had been proposed by Mr. Ihindaa 
in 1794, and on his arrival in England, Lord Cornwallis sup- 
ported the ministerial view of tiie subject; but the measure 
nevertheless was thrown out, both by the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors. Whatever the final decision of the home 
authorities might be, and it was looked to with much anxiety, the 
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officers of the company’s army in Bengal had associated themselves 
together for the protection of their general interests. They opposed 
the idea of amalgamation, and demanded that all previous allow- 
ances, including double batta, should be re-established. Theii 
attitude was so threatening, that the governor-general sent foi 
troops from Madras and the Cape, assembled the naval squadron 
at Calcutta, and even applied to General de Boigne for the ser- 
vices of a regiment of cavalry. These precautions, and the presence 
of Sir Robert Abercrombie, the commander-in-chief at Cawnpore, 
for a while maintained order; but the arrival of the long-expected 
decision from England only created fresh confusion, with which 
Sir John Shore confessed himself incompetent to deal; and the 
fiminiietitof ^ oca ^ regulations were, therefore, modified to suit the 
riiimT 18 crisis. Jly these, the army obtained even more tlmn 
they had expected : the arrears of batta were, distri- 
buted, and brevet rank conferred ; but Sir John Shore’s apparent 
weakness caused real alarm in England, and it was determined he 
should be superseded. Lord Cornwallis was solicited to take up 
the office of governor-general again, and agreed to do so; but the 
concessions made to the London committee of the Bengal officers 
alarmed him, and he refused to proceed to India. These conces- 
sions had, however, restored order in Bengal, and no further 
notice was taken of the late proceedings. 

It Sir John Shore be accused of weakness in some instances, vet 
Affairs of m dealing with the affairs of Oudh he undoubtedly 
<>ud, ‘* displayed coinage of a very high order. The vizier 
died in 1797, and a reputed son, Vizier Ally, succeeded him ; the 
accession being ralitied by the governor-general. It transpired, 
however, that Vizier Ally was not the offspring of the lafeNawab 
\ izier, and the representations of the minister, Tufuzzul Iloosein, 
convinced Sir John that the only lawful successor to the throne was 
Saadut Ally, the brother of the late vizier. Negotiations were 
therefore commenced with him at Benares, where he resided : and 
a new treaty was concluded, by which the fort of Allahabad was 
given lip to the English, and an annual payment of seventy-six 

Kew tre«t, v * ttCS ru P ws to for 10,000 English troops, 

with saadut to he stationed in*the*Oudh territories. When the ar- 

rangements were complete, Sir John Shore directed a 
British force to escort Saadut Ally to Lukhnow, where he himself 
had been encamped for some time, exposed to the constantly 

threatened attacks of f he partisans of Vizier Ally, who were very 

numerous. Sir John, however, had firmly maintained his position, 
and the result showed the benefit of this course ; for, on the ap- 
Randut Ally proach of the legitimate prince, he was welcomed by 
proclaimed. people, and the forces of Vizier Ally dispersed 
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without firing a shot. Saadut Ally was proclaimed Nawab Vizier 
on January 28, 1798, and seated on his throne; and Lortl T<1 . 

Sir John Shore, now Lord Teigmnoiith, proceeding mouth leave* 
to Calcutta, sailed for England on March 25. 1,1 

After the death of Mahdoo Rao Peshwah, as described in the 
last chapter, the allairs of the court of Poona continued Kvt>utgat 
in much confusion. Nana Furnawees, being pressed by 
Mr. Malet, the Rritish Resident, and equally by his own necessi- 
ties, convened the officers of State, and prevailed on them to agree 
to the adoption, by the widow of Mahdoo Kao, of Chimnajee 
Appa, the younger brother of Rajee Kao, by which course his 
own power would have been secured. This was necessarily 
opposed by Kajee Kao, who applied to Sindia and his minister, 
Ralloba Tantia, for assistance. Uf both these persons Nana was 
apprehensive. Of Sindia, because of his powerful position ; and of 
Ralloba, because he aspired to be chief minister of the nation. 
Nana, now reversing his policy, called up Pureshram Rhow from 
Tasgaum, who, on this occasion, inarched 120 miles in forty- 
eight hours with his cavalry ; and they agreed, in order to neutra- 
lise Sindia’s influence and that of Ralloba, to proclaim Rajee Kao 
themselves ; and Pureshram Kao, proceeding to Sewnair, took 
a solemn oath that no deception was intended, and escorted 
Rajee Kao to Poona. Ralloba now advised Sindia to march on 
Poona, which w as done ; fmt Nana proceeded to Sattara, avowedly 
to avoid Ralloba and Sindia, but actually to endeavour to rouse 
the rajah into action, and once more to proclaim his autho- 
rity as the head of the Mahratta nation. On the other hand, 
Ralloba, distrusting Rajee Kao, now proposed to have Chimnajee 

Appa adopted as Nana Furnawees had arranged ; and, 

1 Intrigues 

ft t range to sav, Nana, who had found his scheme in for iin- pt«u. 
regard to the rajah impracticable, consented to this "‘ tllhhlp * 
measure. On reflection, however, lie considered that the pro- 
posed arrangement might only be a scheme to entrap him, and 
he went to Wriyc on pretence of performing religious ceremonies ; 
while Pureshram Rhow, having carried otf Chimnajee Appa to 
Poona, caused the ceremony of adoption to be performed, in spite 
of his protests against usurpation of his brother’s rights, and his own 
oath tv> Rajee Kao to protect fliem. Chimnajee Appa, therefore, 
was invested as P&shwah on May 20, 1790., Pur&shr&m Rhow, 
who was nominally at the head of the government, now proposed 
that Nana should come to Poona, and that a general reconciliation 
should take place; but Nana was in more alarm than ever, and 
retired into the K uncan, until he should be able to mature plans 
for his own defence. They were subtle, ingenious, ( Jjc 

and for the time effective. Sindia even espoused his 
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muse ; and Balloha, trembling* for his own position, sent off Bajee 
llao to Ilindostan. Bajee I\ao now intrigued with Ghatgay 
Shirzee Kao, who commanded his escort: and persuaded him to 
marry his beautiful daughter to Sindia, who had become en- 
amoured of her; and this being agreed to, Bajee Kao feigned 
illness, and did not proceed. 

Nana had meanwhile enlisted the Nizam in behalf of Bajee 
TrMfy wftj| Kao and himself, by making a treaty with Musheer-ool- 
thf Nizam. Moolk, the Nizam’s minister, who had been released by 
Kimtshram Bhow ; the main object of which, the accession of Bajee 
Kao, was secured bv extensive advantages to the Nizam, which 
included the relinquishment of the balance of arrears, and of the 
districts assigned under the treaty of Khuvdbth. This treaty was 
executed at Mhar, on October 8. Kughoojee Bhdslay of Benir 
had also been gained over, and the English had signified, through 
their representative, their recognition of the claims of Bajee Kao. 
Nothing being now wanting to the new arrangement, and Nana’s 
wonderful political combinations having been matured, Sindia 
made the first movement by con fining Balloha Tantia on October 
27. Pureshram Bhow, foreseeing the conclusion, fled from Poona, 
n-tjop Rio taking Cliimnajee Appa with him; and Bajee Kao re- 
i”' i w' i* aa * nrnfM * t0 ^ >oolia * " here he was joined on November 25 
by Nana Furnawees, and finally invested as ]\$shwali 
on December 4, 1 Fi 0. The adoption of fthimnajee Appa, as within 
the bounds of consanguinity, was declared illegal, and revoked. 
Thus concluded the strange revolution which, from the variety of 
its intrigues, and curious involvements, is unparalleled, even in 
INI ah ratta h i story. 

The provisions of the several agreements and treaties were not, 
however, carried out: and the most material of them, that with 
the Nizam, was ignored by Bajee Kao, without considerable modi- 
fications. To these Musheer-ool-Moolk would not consent, and he 
Thp quitted Poona in great indignation. TbePgshwah w&a 

pt hwnii's not long in revealing his really perfidious disposition. 

lutriKias. ]j e wrought upon the young Sindia by complaints of 

the power of Nana, and by arguments to prove that their mutual 

interests required his deposition. Sindia would perhaps have 
declined association with this iflfaiftous conspiracy ; but Ghatgay’s 
influence was brought to bear upon him, and he consented. By 
„ „ December 31 all had been prepared, and on that day, 

iijiwpph on the occasion or a state visit paid by Nana to Sindia 

IhwS' M id** 17 in his own camp, he was seized by Michael Filoze, one 
imprisoned. 0 f glia's European commanders, who had previously 
guaranteed his safe return to Poona. Nana’s escort had resisted, 
und was, for the most part, cut to pieces ; and Poona became a 
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shocking scene of riot and slaughter for several days. Nana was 
sent to Ahmednugger in close confinement, and all the most in- 
fluential members of his party were imprisoned. In the month of 
March, 1798, the marriage of Sindia to Baiza Bye, the Siml | fl 
daughter of Ghatgav, took place. The expenses of the 
ceremony were enormous, and Sindia, urged by Ghat- niiatgny. 
gav, now demanded two millions sterling, which had been pro- 
mised by the PtSdiwah. A secret understanding had previously 
existed, that Baj^e Rao should procure the otlice of minister to 
Sindia for Ghatgav, which was in fact the price of Ghatgav ’s base 
seizure of Nana Furnawees ; and the measure was pressed upon 
Sindia by the Peslnv.ih, as a means for obtaining the money he 
required. Sindia did not hesitate, and on Ghatgay r s Rxforll , n *7 
appointment, the Peshwah proposed that the sum re- 
quired should be levied by him from the bankers and 
other wealthy persons of Poona. The result was horrible. Tortures, 
which cannot he related, were invented by the miscreant, and 
Poona was literally given up to pillage. Sindia. however, did not 
depart; and tin* Pesli wall proposed a joint attack upon the Nizam, 
which might have the effect of inducing him to march fro 11 
Poona; but though the project was announced to the British 
Government as early as February 9, no movement was made. 

The lVsli wall had created A limit Rao, his illegitimate brother, 
minister in succession to Nana Furnawees, and he, 

... „ , .. . . 1 .. , . Proposed 

despairing ot oilier means ot getting rid ot linn, »s^osinnii.»n 
proposed the assassination of Sindia. The scene is ' 

graphically described in Grant Duff's 1 History,’ vol. iii. p loo-G; 
but at the moment when the Peshwah should have given the 
signal for the deed, his heart failed him, and Sindia escaped. 
Other disorders, however, ensued. The widows of the late 
Mahadajee Sindia were brutally treated bv Ghatgav, and lie 
endeavoured to have them conveyed to Ahmednugger ; but they 
were rescued on the way by a Patau officer, who carried them to 
the camp of Amrii t Ra<>, who protected them Sindia made an 
attempt to rescue them, by attacking the camp of Amrut Rao, on 
June 7 ; but his force was beaten off with severe loss. Bajee Rao 
now requested the intervention of Colonel Palmer, the British 
Resident, with Sindia; but this was refused, and the quarrel cul- 
minated in a fresh attack on Amrut Rao by Ghatgay with two 
brigades of infantry. As the rupture between the Peshwah and 
Sindia was now complete, the Mahratta chiefs ranged Tfl0 tn , nt of 
themselves on either side, and the Peshwah concluded Mimmiu- 
a fresh tr*aty with the Nizam, confirming that of nm< ‘ 
Mhtir. 

On the )ther hand, Sindia was in much perplexity, and the 
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arrears to his army had greatly accumulated. He even professed 
himself disposed to follow the excellent advice of Colonel Palmer; 
but this nevertheless failed of effect. Tippoo had been applied 
to by both parties; and in the end Sindia considered that Nana 
Nana Furnawees might be his best protector, and released 

Fumawecs him on the payment of ten lacs of rupees. The effect 
of this act upon the Peshwah was his revocation of 
the treaty with the Nizam, and overtures to Sindia and Nana. 
About the same time Sindia, grown weary of the cruelties and 
exactions of his minister Ghatgay, caused him to be arrested and 
contined ; but he still remained at Poona, and the intrigues incident 
to the position of all the parties present there continued unabated, 
and led, in the sequel, to the second Mahratta war. 


CIIAPTKR VJII. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF TIIE EARL OF MORNING TON, 1798. 


The successor to Lord Teignmouth, chosen in England, was the 


Appointment 
of the Earl of 
Moriiiiigion. 


Earl of Mornington, whose remarkable talents were 
already developed by political experience, and whose 
acquaintance with Indian affairs, gained in the Hoard 


of Control, could not fail to be of the highest value in the office of 


governor-general. From the Cape of Good Hope he was accom- 
panied by Major William Kirkpatrick, who, as Resident at the 
Nizam’s and Sindia’s courts, and otherwise actively engaged in 


political affairs, was enabled to supply Lord Mornington with the 
Condition of practical information he required as to the power and 
native surcB. ^sources of the existing native States of India. This, 


no doubt, was of a very different character and purport to the 
knowledge possessed bv the ministry or the Court of Directors, 
who, lulled by the non-interferent policy of Lord Teignmouth, 
considered that the peace of India would be maintained on the 
basis established by Lord Cornwallis. The current narrative of 


history will, however, have pivepajed the student for the possibility 
of future struggles, in the fact that no treaties could bind parties 
who made them anti ignored them according to the results of local 


intrigues, or contemplated schemes of revenge, plunder, or aggran- 
disement. On these points Major Kirkpatrick's information must 
have combined, with other circumstances, to determine the policy of 
the governor-general : and it was more than ever evident that, 
sooner or later, the power of the English nation would be the only 
arbiter to all in India. 
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Lord Mornington reached Calcutta on May 17, 1798; and Ilia 
attention was almost immediately directed to the designs . 

. ^ * . _ , rutritrues of 

ol 1 ippoo Sooltan, whose intrigues with the Afghans, Tipi>.,<» 

with the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, for operations 00 
against the English, had become notorious, though as yet abortive, 
and now took the form of alliance with the French Re- „ 

. , . His nejfot i»- 

public, then at war with England, lippoo had entered Mmmswuii 
into negotiations with General Malartic, governor of u IL1 * 
the Mauritius, for the aid of a fleet and 80,000 troops against 
the English, and these had been referred for the consideration of 
the French Government. He had already a consider- ctn.fjitinu of 
able number of French officers in his pay, who had l,iH :irmy - 
disciplined his troops ; and although the results of the former war 
had crippled his resources, they were yet considerable, and the 
interval of p“ace had enabled him to refit li is army with great 
efficiency. At Hyderabad, the forces of M. Raymond 
were 15,000 strong, with an efficient park of artillery; o<inp*Mt. 
and the officers as Republicans were in close correspon- I1:(kr, ' h * d - 
ilence with those of Tippoo: both alike animated with the most 
hostile intentions against the English. He JtoigneV forces with 
Sindia were at least *10,000 men, in the highest state of discipline 
and efficiency, with 450 guns. As yet these officers had not 
openly professed republicanism ; but it was not beyond the bounds 
of probability that they might join thedesignsof their countrymen 
at Hyderabad and Mysore in a national effort against the Biitish 
power. Lord Mornington was not deterred bv these 

« . . •. The pover- 

possible combinations; but wrote tot tenoral Harris, then ii<«r-Ren«n<rg 
governor and commander-in-chief at Madras, to march tum. 
at once upon Seringapatam. 

'These orders, utterly unexpected as they were, created the ut- 
most consternation at Madras. The army was not more M } 
tlian 8, 000 strong, and was unprepared to take the iiiu>r<>p»rcd 
field ; it would indeed h ve been unequal to check an ° rwar ' 
invasion by Tippoo, and the treasury was empty. These facts 
induced the governor-general to recall the order of immediate 
advance, while he urged the completion of the equipment of the 
forces with every possible diligence, lie now turned his attention 
to Hyderabad, wheie the minister, Musheer-ool-Moe.lk, now Meer 
Alluni, was a steady friend of the English, and had Sll1 . n , 
foreseen the weakness, as well as the danger, of the cn*»V.v with 
French connection. Tie was also thoroughly aware of ‘ e u * 
the helpless condition of the Nizam's State, bet ween the Mahrattas 
and Tippoo Sooltan ; and his detention at Poona had opened his 
eves as to the futility cf reliance on either. The governor- 
generals offer therefore of a subsidiary treaty, an object Meet 
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All uni bad bad Ion# at heart, was immediately accepted : and the 
negotiation and subsequent proceeding’s were conducted by the 
Resident, Captain Achilles Kirkpatrick, with a rare degree of deci- 
Di*i>aii(im« r t 8 * 011 a,, d tibilitv. The first object was the disbandment 
of rhr FVrnrii of the French disciplined battalions. Raymond had 
tMiiniioii*. early ir 1798, and li is successor, Piron, had fortu- 

nately less influence o\er the Sepoys. The minister had with- 
drawn the districts from which the forces had been paid, and they 
had fallen into arrears: and the men were disaffected, if not 
mutinous. On October 10, four Madras regiments, destined for 
the Nizam’s service, reached Hyderabad : and for a few days tho 
JN'izam and his minister hesitated a-* to their course of action ; but 
delay was impossible. The minister at last sent their dismissal to 
M. Piron and the oilicers under him, and the English brigade took 
up a commanding position near the French cantonments. M. Piron 
and his officers at once submitted, and claimed the protection of 
Jie Re. ident ; but the Sepoys would not let them depart without 
the adjiirtment of their arrears: and it was perhaps owing to the 
address of Captain, afterwards Sir John, Malcolm, more than to 
anv other cause, that bloodshed was averted. The Sepoys, satisfied 
by his assurances, laid down their arms, gave up the guns, and 
the French corps no longer existed. 

Another subject of anxiety bad meanwhile occupied the gover- 
nor general. Zeimin Shall, king of the Afghans, wrote 

Tlmvifniod . r . . ... . . . r .. ’ ... 

i*y to him, announcing Ins intention or invading llin- 
*' '"' m k 1,1 '' dost an and attacking the Mahrattas, and claimed the 
assistance of the English, and lie had now crossed the Indus and 
was at Lahore. Lord Mornington had applied to Sindiu to con- 
clude an alliance against Zeman 8hah, or in any case to proceed 
to check him in Jlindostan : but Si.ulia was as yet too much 
occupied by his intrigues and difficulties at Poona, and would do 
neither. 

Put it was impossible to delay operations against Tippoo. 

, Bonaparte had landed in Egypt, and the issue of that 

rrppnrationg * . 1 ,, 

f<»r the step was as yet uncertain. 1 he directors had, however, 

sore war. ft pp rovet [ G f nn immediate war with Tippoo, and so far, 
the policy of the governor-general yas strengthened. The equip- 
ment of the coast army had been gradual, but complete ; and the 
33rd regiment of Fodt, commanded by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
Lor(] the future Duke of Wellington, brother of the governor- 

prSelS^o general, and 3,000 volunteer Sepoys, were sent to 
madras. Madras. Finally, the governor-general himself pro- 
ceeded to Madras, to meet a reply from Tippoo Sooltan to a despatch 
already sent to him by the hands of Colonel Doveton. In that 
letl 3r, the governor-general desired earnestly to remain at peace ; 
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but pointed out the French connection ns a menace to the English 
Government which could not be permitted. Lord Tl|(|IIMI . a 
Mornmgton found the soolian's reply awaiting his 
arrival. lie had declined to we Colonel Doveton; and generally 
professing peaceful intentions, had evaded all other points of the 
governor-general's dispatch, appealing to the existence of the 
former treaties as the best means of future tranquillity. The 
governor- general was not a man to be satisfied with vague and 
plausible professions ; and he again wrote in a friendly 
spirit, and with additional warnings but without effect. i " tr ‘ K,,eo » 

At that very time, Tippoo was urging the French Government to 
send him troops, and inviting Zeimin Shah to advance and join 
him in a holy crusade against all infidels; he had confident e\- 
peotations that the French would carry Egypt bv a coup de main, 
and would speedily arrive in India ; and a letter addressed to him 
bv Bonaparte was afterwards intercepted. It was in 
vain that Lord Mornington advised him of the destruc- gnvmiur- 
tiou of the French fleet at Aboukir, and sent him a luuliVrraiilvfl 
letter from the Sooltan of Turkey to warn him against arefutlle - 
the French alliance. Nothing- could affect him : and with the 
greatly augmented forces of his former enemies in his front, Tippoo 
was still defiant, or at least professing indifference. 

Such a condition of affairs could have but one termination. 
Seringapatam could only be attacked while the Cauvery was low, 
and the sooltan’s evident desire was to protract negotiation till 
the rains. The army, therefore, advanced from Vellore, Th<* English 
on February 11, 17*. ft). It consisted of about 21,000 JJvhh«*b 
E nglish, European, and native troops, and 10,000 of from Veiiore, 
the Nizam’s contingent, nearly -1,000 of whom were the former 
Sepoys of Raymond, now commanded by their popular leader, 
Captain Malcolm. A corps of (5,000 men was advancing from 
the western coast, under General Stuart and the veteran General 
Hartley. General Harris reached Bangalore on March 15, unop- 
posed ; but on the 1 1th a sharp action was fought at Artl(1I1 at 
Sedaseer, on the Coorg frontier, with Tippoo’s forces, St ‘ da8eer * 
which retreated with a loss of 2,000 men. Tippoo now proceeded 
to meet the main army; but his movements evinced neither ability 
nor resolution. He acted as a man dazed and confounded by the 
magnitude of the effort made against him — the effect, not of what 
he could see, but of what he could not see. Only a few years had 
elapsed since the English were at his mercv, so to speak, in the 
Carnatic; and their strength now filled him with dis- mi 
may. lie drew up his army at Malax ell v, where it was defeated 
defeated on March 27, and the English forces, avoiding 
the country purposely desolated In Tippoo, moved southwards by 
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a fertile district, and crossed the Cauverv, by the hitherto un- 
„ . . known ford of Sosillav. The last hope of the sooltan 

perished with this movement, and he retired at once 

p.itam. . , i , 

into his capital. 

Up to the time of Lord Harris’s advance, Tippoo might have 
obtained peace on fair terms. Then, his arrogance prevented hia 
Seringa consideration of it; now, his despair. On April 0, the 
roam fort of Seringapatam was invested, and it was evident 
to Lord Harris that the siege operations must be 
rapidly pushed on, not only on account of the near approach of 
the monsoon, which would flood the river, but because the 
supplies of the army were already short. On the third day there 
was a brief cessation of hostilities to receive Tippoo's proposals 
for peace; hut the demands of General Harris were heavy: 
2,000,000/. sterling, and one half his dominions. These he re- 
fused, declaring death as a soldier was preferable to ignominious 
storm of .Le submission; and the siege recommenced. On May 2 
fort< the breach was reported practicable. On the *‘lrd, at 

noon, 4,100 men were assembled in the trenches, and were led to 
the storm by General Laird, who, from his long captivity in the 
fort, knew the place well. The breach was bravely defended, the 
fortifications were yet strong and intricate, and the sooltan him- 
self took part in the conflict ; hut nothing could repress the 
antl ardour of the assault : the place was carried, and all its 

rui'ture. defenders had submitted before evening. It was with 

difficulty that the European soldiers were restrained from outrage, 
for they had heard of the murder in cold blood, only the previous 
night, of twelve of their comrades. The sooltan was not found 
Tippoo in the palace, and on searching for him, his dead body 
fn the* 1 kiHed wftS discovered by General Laird under a gateway, 
a-wauit. It was conveyed to the palace, and the next day buried 
with all the honour which could be conferred by a military 
funeral, added to the solemn rites of his own faith. The descrip- 
tions of the event have a weird sublimity, in the crashing peals of 
thunder which mingled with the roar of the English cannon 
saluting the dead. No achievement of English arms as yet in 
India had equalled the capture of Seringapatam, and the details 
of the siege, and indeed of the whole campaign, which have been 
described v at length in many historical and military 
narratives, are of surpassing interest, as well to the 
student as to the general reader. For his conduct 
during this eventful year, Lord Mornington received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and was 
created Marquess Wellesley. General Harris was also 
raised to the peerage, and the siege of Seringapatam 
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became as much one of the most popular victories of the British 
army as General Baird was of its heroes. The British loss in 
hilled and wounded in the siege was 1,104 men. 929 pieces of 
ordnance, brass and iron, 424, (XX) round shot, and 520,000 lbs. of 
gunpowder were found in the fort , and the amount available for 
prize-money was 1,100,000/., which was at once distributed to the 
irmy ; the Marquess Wellesley, however, refusing to accept his 
share. 

CHAPTER IX. 

CURRENT EVENTS ANT) MAURATTA AFFAIRS, TO THE TREATY OF 

IIASS KIN, 1799 TO 1802. 

The character of Tippoo Sooltan was so strange, that it can 

hardly be passed without a few brief remarks. Ilia 

, . * . . . , . „ , . Character of 

cruelties to Ins own subjects, Ins forcible conversions Tippoo 

of Hindoos, and the tenor of his administration, com- 
bined with his tierce religious bigotry and fanaticism, were suffi- 
ciently revolting to his people at large; while the murder in 'cold 
blood of many English prisoners, and his almost systematic ill- 
treatment of fill, had produced a feeling of revenge against him 
personally, which had never before been excited in India, and 
pervaded all ranks of the invading army. There seemed to bo 
no bound to his arrogance or his ambition in political questions, 
and treaties were made or repudiated as suited his convenience. 
His subjects even were weary of a reign which had lasted seven- 
teen years in a succession of turmoil, cruelty, and oppression, 
which has been faithfully portrayed by the native historians of 
the period, and by Tippoo himself in his own diaries. Perhaps 
the best estimate of his character is given by Syed Hussein, one 
of his most confidential servants, whose memoirs of the sooltan 
are very interesting. lie writes: — ‘There was nothing of per- 
manency in his views, no solidity in his councils, and no con- 
fidence on the part of the government. All was innovation on 
his part, and the fear of furtlinr iv velty on the part of others; 
the order of to-day was expected to be reversed bv the invention 
of to-morrow. All the -world w r as puzzled what distinct 
character should he assigned to a sovereign who was never the 
same. The most intelligent and sincere well-wishers of the 
house concurred in the opinion of his (Tippoo’s) father, that his 
head and heart were both defective, however covered by a 
plausible and imposing How of -words ; and that they were not 
always without symptoms of mental aberration.’ Of no court of 
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sovereign of India, are there more pmfu.ee records than those 
of Mysore, nor have any Indian monarch s, not even Habur 
or Hoomayoon, left more copious memoirs than Tippoo, in his 
own handwriting. French, English, and native accounts difier 
little in details of murder, torture, and mutilation, which marked 
the savage; while the strange records of visions and dreams, 
the contemplated construction of a new sect, of which he 
should he the prophet and teacher; the wild doctrines he pro- 
pounded, and his horrible superstitions, mark indeed but too 
strongly the i mental aberrations ’ noted by his biographer. Ilia 
father prophesied he would lose the kingdom he had gained ; 
and he lost it, dying bravely in defence of wlmt he had made 
the strongest fortress in India. Mr. Mill, strange to sav, takes a 
high view of Tippoo's character in many respects ; but it is diffi- 
cult to receive it in the face of his own admissions and records, 
and those of his servants and biographers, who were at least 
uninfluenced by foreign considerations. 

The Mysore territory was now to he divided. Portions were 
revision of ^ as tde on their several frontiers for the Ilritish, the 
Mysore. Nizam, and the Peshwah ; for though the latter had 

taken no part in the contest, he could not, in the face of the former 
tik' an<*if*nt tripartite treaty, be entirely ignored; and the renmin- 
kingdom (if der, which consisted of the areient kingdom of Mysore, 
r««torv<i to was made over to the real rajah of the country, a 
lt« r.jj.iu. |) 0 y 0 f fi ve years old, who was found with bis family 
in confinement. Lord Wellesley appointed English commissioners 
to arrange the details of administration during his minority; and 
Poomea, the able finance minister of the late kingdom, was asso- 
ciated with them in the executive detail. The family 
Allowances ~ , _ T ,, • 

totiie family ot lippoo hooltan was removed to \ el lore, and an 

of Tfjipoo. allowance of 240,000 pagodas, about 81.000/., per annum 
assigned to them, payable from the revenues of the British portion 
of the conquest, the balance of which was indeed inferior to that 
allotted to the Nizam. The portion to he assigned to the Mah- 
rattas brings the narrative of history again into connection with 
them. 

Sindia still, as has been related, remained at Poona ; but he was 
Mnimtta really desirous of returning to his dominions, and a 
nffairs. further advance of money by Nana Fiirnawees enabled 

him to do so. This aroused the fears of Bajee Bao, who, so long 
as he could play off one against the other, conceived himself 
secure, and he now visited Nana secretly by night, reiterating hie 
promises of good faith, and laying bis bead on the feet of hit 
minister — the most sacred oath he could take — swore to be true to 
him. Nana, therefore, retained his office ; but shortly afterwards 
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understood from Sindia himself that the Pdahviah was faithless, 
and was trying to persuade him to arrest him. The Peshwafi, 
upbraided by Nana, denied the accusation; but Nana’s suspicions 
were not removed, and, to an unavoidable extent only, he con- 
tinued the duties of his office. While these intrigues had been 
in progress, the Nizam had concluded the new sub- The resi 
sidiary alliance with the governor-general ; and a 
similar one was offered to the P<5shwah, but declined, alliance, 
on the grounds that the former treaties were sufficient, and that 
he was ready to afford his aid in the war with Tippoo. The 
Peshwah was still uncertain whether his interests lay Mnhratta 
in a junction with Tippoo, whose agents were at his i,ltr| s u< ‘ 8 * 
court, or with the English against him. The Mahratta force, 
therefore, which had been assembled avowedly to co-operate with 
the English and the Nizam, was kept inactive. After much 
irresolution, the Peshwah finally determined to side with Tippoo; 
and a scheme was prepared with Sindia to attack the Nizam, 
which must necessarily, they considered, cause a diversion of the 
Pritish forces; they hoped, also, that Pughoojee Blidslav of 
Berar would join their confederation. Of these intentions the 
governor-general was completely advised : and before any action 
could he taken by the P&shwah and Sindia, the death of Tippoo, 
and distribution of his teifitories, had occurred. On this event, 
the Peshwah and Sindia both tendered their congratulations to 
the governor-general, though Sindia, at the same time, had dis- 
patched messengers into Mysore to stir up disaffection. The 
Peshwah agreed to receive the territory allotted to him, t as an 
equivalent for the demands of chouth on the Mysore State ; ’ but 
as he still distinctly refused to accede to the mediation of the 
English in regard to his claims oil the Nizam, or to recognise the 
treaty of Mhar, the negotiations with him entirely broke down, 
and the reserved territory was ultimately divided between the 
English and the Nizaru. 

With his highness a new treaty was concluded on October 12, 
1800, by which the subsidiary force was increased to N( , wtreat 
eight battalions; and for their payment the districts with the 
obtained from Mysore were ceded, by liim in perpetuity. 

On their part, the English contracted to defend the Nizam s 
territories from all aggression. This treaty was neces- ^ 

sarily tho death-blow to the schemes of the Pdshwah wim’d fc\ tna 
and Sindia, who, in the event of any movement on the Nlzam ' 
Nizam, would he attacked by the Pritish forces. On the other 
hand, the Nizam, by the cession of territory just acquired for the 
payment of the British forces, was in no worse pecuniary condition 
than before, was removed from all demands and liabilities for 

N N 
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money, and was protected from his hereditary enemies. The posses- 
sion of the ceded districts brought up the British frontier to the 
Krishna river, which, with the exception of a small portion of the 
Mahratta territory in the west, formed a well-delined line of frontier. 

Omitting details of a war between the Peshwah and the Rajah 
of Kolapoor, which desolated the Southern Mahratta provinces, 
and in which the gallant Pureshram Ilhow was killed, 
.nhiih the death of Nana Furnawees must he mentioned, 

f urn.iueea. occurred on March 12, 1800. ‘ With him,’ 

wrote Colonel Palmer, the Resident at Poona, 1 1ms departed all 
nucha- the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta (dovern- 
nutor. ment.’ lie had consistently been opposed to the 
political progress of the English as subversive of Mahratta power, 
aud he objected to the employment of foreign troops under anv 
conditions; but he was faithful to his political engagements, and 
his devotion to the maintenance of the honour of his own nation 
is attested by the respect of all his contemporaries. The faithless 
materials with which he had to deal at the (dose of his life 
threw him into intrigues and combinations for lbs own preserva- 
tion, which would otherwise have been avoided, and left him at 
liberty to continue the able administration lie had conducted for 
twenty -five years. Disorders soon became prevalent in the Pec- 
niHonifMv in can. Sindia took the lead 'in them, in an attempt to 
Hit Dtccau. p t)8se?s himself of the estates of Pureshram Bliow ; 
(lhatgay w r as released, and renewed his horrible barbaiities ; and 
Dimndia the Rajah of Kolapoor was at war with the Peshwah ; 

waug pur- Dhondia Waug, who had passed from Tippoo’s service 

plain itt to that of Kolapoor, left the latter, and commenced a 

^ ni n career of plunder on his own account, which was cut 

short by a force under Colonel Arthur Wellesley, which pursued 
him for four months, and at last brought him to Iny in an action, 
on September 10, in which he was killed. Sindia kept guard 
over the Peshwah, who probably, in order to be freed of him, 
would now have courted a more intimate English alliance ; but, 
always wavering, and involved in petty intrigues and temporary 
expedients, he could decide upon no consistent course of policy. 

Meanwhile, the llolkar family were again rising into notice 
Hoikar'fl and power. Jeswimt Rao, though illegitimate, was 
proceedings, an( j enterpiising. lie was joined by the Chevalier 
Dudrenec and his battalions, and he commenced to plunder Sindia’s 
dominions in Malwah with so much pertinacity and success, that 
Sindia, at the close of 1800, was obliged to leave Poona, and 
gmdiji advance into Malwah. llolkar was prepared to receive 
him, and in an obstinate battle near Oojein, in June 
deified, 1801, Sindia’s forces were defeated ; but llolkar, who 
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afterwards attacked Sindia’s convoy of artillery, was in turn 
repulsed. The departure of Sindia left the Peshwah entirely at 
liberty ; but, instead of consolidating his authority, he began de- 
liberately to destroy and despoil all families whom he conceived 
had ever opposed him. Among others, Wittoojee, tne brother of 
Jeswunt K&o Ilolkar, was executed in his presence, by being 
dragged at the foot of an elephant. In Malwah, the war between 
Sindia and Jeswunt Pao Ilolkar proceeded; and on 
October 14 the latter was defeated near Indoor, with defeated ij 
the loss of ninety-eight pieces of cannon and the 
plunder of his capital. By this event, however, he was not disw 
couraged. He soon afterwards attacked Sindia’s possessions in 
Khanddsh, and his operations had extended almost to Poona, 
when the Peshwah again besought aid from the British Govern- 
ment, but still refused the terms prescribed by the governor* 
general in regard to the Nizam, w hich were the only r 
basis on which they could be obtained. After a variety advances 
of manoeuvres, Jeswunt Pao advanced close to Poona, ° ot *’ 
professing allegiance to the Peshwah, but demanding his in- 
terference in regard to Sindia ; and this having been refused, 
the Pdshwah’s and Sindia’s united armies drew up for battle on 
October 25. The forces on both sides were nearly equal; but 
Ilolkar, displaying great energy and valour, led charge 
after charge against Siudia’s disciplined battalions, die ivst/wau 
broke and defeated them, and the rest of the army fled, and 8l “ dl, *‘ 
leaving all their guns and stores to the victor. The consequence 
of this victory was, that the Peshwah fled immediately to the 
fort of Singurh, and transmitted an engagement to the British 
resident, Colonel Close, to conclude a subsidiary treaty T ^ 
for the maintenance of six battalions of Sepoys. From exemit>R um 
Singurh, the P&diwah proceeded to M bar, and thence bmmHu' wna 
to Basse in, where he was joined by Colonel Close; and the k,, * rl,,ilJ ' 
by December 31, the articles of a new treaty were completed. 
In substance, they comprised mutual defensive alliance, with the 
cantonment of six regiments of native infantry, and a proportion 
of European artillery, in the Peshwah 'a dominions ; and districts 
yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees were to be assigned for their 
support. The Pdshwah also confirmed the treaty of Mhar, and 
submitted his claims on the Nizam and the Gtukwar to English 
arbitration, and finally contracted to enter upon no hostilities, with- 
out consultation with the British Government. The treaty was 8 
virtual surrender of independence ; but it arose out of a positior 
into which his own intrigues had driven him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 

1800 to 1803. 

Before lie left Madras, the governor-general placed the State of 
^ f Tan j ore under British administration. Tlio raj all had 
T.injore ami died in 1787, and having no natural heir, had adopted 
i? L a hoy named Syfajee. This adoption was set aside by 

the deceased Rajah’s half-brother, Ameer Singh, as illegal : and his 
own succession was confirmed by the Court of Directors, upon the 
representation of the Madras Government. It was discovered after- 
wards, however, that the adoption had been perfectly legal, accord- 
ing to Hindoo law : and the court having admitted the fact, Syfajee 
was declared rajah, with an allowance of 40,000/. a year, and a 
fifth ot the net revenues in addition. It will he remembered that 
this State had been founded by Shahjee, the father of Sivajee, in 
the time of the Beejapoor monarchy. 

About the same time also, the governor-general directed that 
the small State of Surat, in which the authority was divided 
between the Nawab, who was a descendant of the last imperial 
„ governor, and the English, should he managed on the 

ofihr same principle as lanjore. I lie settlement of the 

* rna * affairs of the Carnatic followed. Suspicions had not 
been wanting that the present Nawab, Oomdut-ool-Oomrah, as 
well as his father, had not been, at heart, well affected to tho 
English; and a correspondence was found among Tippoo Sool tan's 
papers which confirmed the fact beyond question, laird Welles- 
ley did not hesitate to make this discovery the basis of a final 
settlement of the Carnatic affairs : and he wrote on May 28, 1801, 
to laird Clive, the Governor of Madras, to proceed with it. Oomdut- 
ool-Oomrah, the Nawab, was then on hie death-bed, and expired on 
July 15. It was found that he had appointed his reputed son, 
Ally Hussein, as his successor, who was now informed that the 
illness of the late Nawab had farmed the only ground for action 
not having been taken upon the discovery of the traitorous cor- 
respondence with Tippoo, and that the only terms on which his 
succession could be recognised, would be his relinquishment of 
the administration, and acceptance of an allowance from the 
xevenues of the country. The youth, acting under the influence 
of his advisers, rejected this; and there is hardly a doubt that 
ho was counselled to resist by the clique of English and native 
money-lenders who still flourished at the court. Lord Wellesley's 
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instructions, however, allowed of no modification ; and setting 
aside Ally Hussein, application was made to Azeem-ood-Powlah, 
son of the late Nawab’s brother, who accepted the terms offered 
without hesitation. A fifth of the net revenues of the Carnatic 
was assigned for his support, and the entire administration of the 
provinces was assumed by the Government of Madras, to the ex- 
tinction of the double authority from which they had so long, and 
apparently so hopelessly, suffered. 

In the north-west, the threatened progress of Zeimin Shah had 
been stopped by the rebellion of his brother at Ivabool ; and by 
the effect of a native agent sent to the King of Persia by the 
governor-general — who, being a Sheea, contrived to excite the 
King of Persia against the Afghan Soonies — the diversion was 
caused which obliged Zeimin ISliah to leave India. 

... Malcolm's 

1 he cordial reception of this agent encouraged Lord embassy to 
Wellesley to send a fornptl embassy to Persia in 1800, lLre,tu 
and Captain Malcolm made an admirable ambassador. The em- 
bassy was the first that had visited Tehran since the period of 
Qiwen Elizabeth ; it was magnificently equipped, and furnished 
with costly presents, and was so far successful, that it established 
commercial intercourse with Persia, hound the king not to 
permit the introduction of French influence, and to check the 
Afghans should they havtfc designs upon India. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the results of the previous native agency had had the most 
practical effect. 

It will be remembered that Vizier Ally, who had assumed the 
government of Oudh, had been displaced by Lord Teignmouth in 
favour of the now reigning prince, Saadut Ally. Vizier Ally took 
up his residence at Pennies, where it was found he was 

• f ft ’ * r Murder of 

m correspondence with /eman Shah, and was a focus Mr. ciurry i»y 
lor many other traitorous intrigues. The local agent, utr ' 

Mr. Cherry, was directed to remonstrate with him, and to cause 
his removal to Calcutta, and Vizier Ally affected to comply ; but 
on an occasion of an apparently friendly visit, on January 14, 1799, 
lie attacked Mr. Cherry, killed him, Mr. Graham, and Captain 
Conway, then present, and endeavoured to murder Mr. Davis, the 
judge, who, however, defended himself valiantly in his house, and 
escaped Vizier Ally's house was then attacked in turn by the 
British troops : hut he contrived to escape, and after 
endeavouring to create a rebellion in Oudh, was given imprisoned 
up by the Rajah of Jeynagurh, and confined for life 
in Calcutta. 

This melancholy episode preceded the adjustment of affairs 
with Saadut Ally, the N aw jib Vizier, which had fallen Affairs of 
into a very unsatisfactory condition ; and so far from 0udh * 
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Oudh being a barrier against Mahratta or other encroachment 
from the north-west, as it was hoped according to former policy 
it would be, the province had become a serious weakness, and 
subject of apprehension. Sir John Craig, who commanded the 
Dritish forces in Oudh, had reported the utter uselessness and 
disorganisation of the Nawabs forces, and considered them more 
r source of danger than advantage. On the other hand, the ex- 
actions of the Nawab, and the effete character of his adminis- 
tration, had disgusted his people, and decreased the legitimate 
revenues of the State. Reform could not, therefore, be delayed, 
, nnl and the governor-general applied himself to effect it 

iTo-llm'eTof his accustomed vigour. His right of interference 

r* form. had been established by former treaty ; in short, the 
Vizier held the country only upon the sufferance of the English : 
there was more absolute right of control in Oudh than had existed 
in the Carnatic, and had that right been at once declared and exer- 
cised. the effect would have been better, perhaps, than the policy 
of expediency, as subsequently followed in the other case. Tins 
negotiations in the question were very protracted. They had 
commenced in i 700, on the apprehended danger from /email 
Shah. The Nawtib was asked to disband or reduce his useless 
forces, and to receive, in lieu of them, additional English troops, 
equal to the defence of his territories ; but the increased expense 
would be. fifty laes of rupees a year, and to this lie objected, and 
offered to abdicate. Lord Wellesley trusted that the abdication 
would be made, when, as he advised tho home government, he 
should assume absolute charge of the Oudh territory ; but this 
course had never been the real intention of the Nawab, and he 
contrived to protract the negotiation by every means in his 
power. 

It must he admitted that many of his representations have truth 
on their side; aud that at lirst sight the policy of the governor- 
general appears harsh and exacting. On the other hand, that 
policy was exclusively directed to the defence of Oudh against the 
restless and unstable Malirattas, which, as Lord Wellesley fore- 
saw, was an unavoidable necessity, because it involved also the 
defence of Bengal ; and though the Nawab at one time showed 
indications of submission, in the 'discharge of some of his troops, 
yet he still pleader^ inability to pay the new demands, or to make 
any arrangement for them. The governor-general was not disposed 
to relax these demands ; he pointed out the districts of Corah, Alla- 
„ w „ . habad, and Rohilkhund. as sufficient for the purpose; 
us»iiito and dispatched Jus brotner, the lion. Henry Wellesley, 
afterwards Lord Cowley, to bring the affair to a con- 
clusion. Mr. Wellesley found the Nawab Vizier practically, 
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enough professing submission, as much opposed to the execution 
of a new treaty as ever ; hut lie nevertlieless induced him ?md fhe 
to conclude one on November 14, 1801 ; not, however, a 

before orders had been issued to the revenue officers of new treaty, 
the province to retain their collections on account of the British 
Government. The amount of these revenues was estimated at I .* *o 
lacs — 1,0/50,000/. — per annum. The whole of the transaction has 
formed a subject of discussion which it is useless to revive; but it 
will at least be conceded that the defence of Oudh was completed, 
and the substitution of territorial revenue for continued nmuitsnf 
demands for money, never before punctually paid, and ti,c troa,J - 
the security of the Nawab in the territory which remained to him, 
were at least effected ; while it was evident that the release of 
the people from the baneful effects of a government which had 
never either been protective or efficient, was a corresponding ad- 
vantage which can hardly he overrated. Some slight resistance was 
made !>v Zemindars, who had always been lawless and refractory • 
find bv the Nawab of Furrukabad, who had been a feudal tributary 
of Oudh; hut these local ailiiirs were soon adjusted by Air. 
Wellesley, and the Nawab of Furrukubad was pensioned. 

If the governor-general could have secured the co-operation of 
Admiral Rainier, lie would have attacked the Mauritius in 1700, 
when French privateers yunmitted great depredations; but the 
admiral could not be persuaded to enter upon such an enterprise 
without an order from the king, and the project was necessarily 
abandoned. The expedition to Egvpt, however, in 

. . x . „ ' , , ,, 7 _. , Italian troop# 

1800, was fully carried out. Seven thousand Fuglisli m-ntto 

and native troops landed at Kosseir ; made a memorable ’ 
march across the Desert, and from (Ihenneh descended the Nile to 
Rosetta. Peace with France prevented their having an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the French troops in action, but the moral effect 
of the expedition made, a deep impression throughout India. 

During all his political negotiations, Lord Wellesley had devoted 
a full measure of his great talents to the improvement Reforms [n 
of the civil administration of India, and reforms of wffiat HciniuiVutra- 
lie considered, and really were, existing abuses. In re- 
gard to the Sadder Court of Appeal, the head of which was the 
governor-general in council, he renounced his own authority : and 
in 1800 separated the court finally from the legislative and execu- 
tive functions of the administration. New judges, selected from 
the ablest of the civil servants, were appointed, with a result which 
was hailed with satisfaction by the people, and proved as useful as 
it was necessary. For the education of the young c ^ ^ 

civilians in duties and responsibilities now immensely FortWiiiinu 
extended, the college of Fort William was established oatabl,8hed ‘ 
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in the same year. It was perhaps — though its use was unques- 
tionable — founded on too magnificent a basis, and on January 22, 
1802, the directors ordered its abolition. Many alterations had 
been made by the court in regard to officers in India, to which 
Encourage- Lord Wellesley had appointed the ablest men he could 
J!r?iate f select. They were displaced, and nominees of the 
theCouTtof* ctmr b in many instances totally inefficient, were ap- 
jn rectors. pointed ; but liis greatest crime in the eyes of the 
court, was Lord Wellesley’s encouragement of private Indian 
trade, by means of which, in India-built ships, ho was creating 
a noble mercantile navy, with corresponding increase of trade. 
The company, under their narrow views of monopoly, could 
not follow the practically magnificent plans of their governor- 
general : and though he was supported by the ministry of the 
crown, tho Court of Directors and Proprietors re- 
corded severe resolutions of censure. Against these, 
and against the general policy of the court, in regard 
to vexatious interference with his acts and patronage, Lord 
Wellesley protested in vain. It was impossible for him to bring 
about any conception of the magnitude or effect of his general 
policy. It can be followed now, with full admiration and apprecia- 
tion of the views and acts of a great statesman ; but then it was 
simply alarming and incomprehensible, to men of narrow minds, 
professing a policy jealously guarded and circumscribed by pro- 
Tiie Marquess vious tradition and experience. Lord Wellesley, there- 
™ |,y fore, tendered his resignation, and awaited the reply, 
rtuifnsT/for arrived early in 180*1, and in which, perhaps to 

nyear. his surprise, with a commendation of his great zeal 
and ability, he was requested to continue in office for another year. 


Votes of 
censure 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY (continued ) — 
TIIE SECOND MAHKATTA AVAR, 3H03. 

The treaty of Bsssein was viewed with great alarm by the 
„ Mali ratio chiefs. The policy which Nana Furmiwees 
Muiu-auiis in had continued ior twenty-five years, to remain mde- 
trea'.y oi pendent of foreign alliances, had been deliberately 
broken by the head of the nation; and it was evident 
that the English possessed not only the will, but the power, to 
resent and punish any breach of faith. Sindia, Iiolkar, and the 
Rajah of Berar, had neither been consulted in regard to it, nor 
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wore aware of its purport till its execution. After the battle of 
Poona, llolkar indeed tried to induce the Plshwah to return, in 
order to mediate between himself and Sindia; but, failing in this, 
he all'eeted to consider Bajee Iiao’s flight as a virtual abdication, 
and o tiered the oflice of Penh wall to his brother, Amrut Rao, who 
i,ccepted it; and a deed of investiture was obtained from the 
Rajah of Sattara. In order to supply themselves with funds, the 
unhappy inhabitants of Poona were again mercilessly plundered 
by llolkar and Amrut Rao, and the country around devastated. 
M eauwhile, the Pish wall had no sooner signed the 

’ . r . Nf’W In- 

English treaty than he was prepared to ignore it; and h-i»mu;h i>y 
he sent private letters to Sindia and the Rajah of Berar, ' L ^ ’ a 
urging them to march upon Poona, avowedly to punish llolkar, 
Vit in reality to support him against the English. 

"With Sindia, the governor-general had entered into negotiations, 
and offered a subsidiary treaty. Captain Collins, Lord g!lldja 
Wellesley's agent, \isiled Sindia in bis camp at Boor- 
hanpoor, at the end of February lSOfl; but he found irvmy. 
him impracticable on the subject of such an alliance. He pro- 
fessed himself hurt, that as in the case of the treaty of Salbye, 
that of Bassein should not have been conducted through bis in- 
strumentality ; and be gave it to be understood that though be 
could not interfere with i/s provisions as regarded the Peshwah, 

be considered himself altogether independent of the 

„„ . r , . . Uis motives. 

transaction. 1 he fact, was, that lie was then negotiating 
with the Rajah of Berar a joint confederacy of the whole of the 
Mali rat ta nation against the English — a course ill which both he 
and the Rajah of Berar were secretly encouraged by the I'lshwah. 
It is impossible within the scope of this work to review the 
various able papers to which this crisis gave rise; but the student 
should not fail to peruse the Marquess Wellesley's state 
dispatches on the subject, and the opinion of Lord oV tt » 
Castlereagh in his minute cm the treaty of Bassein, affaire, 
which he condemned ; hut by far the most practical and correct of 
all, is the late Duke of Wellington's (then (Tenoral Wellesley’s) 
paper upon Mahratta affairs, which reviews the whole subject, 
with a clearness and precision whic.Ji are truly admirable; and was 
continued, in the war which followed, bv those numerous military 
and political dispatches, which form in themsehes a complete illus- 
tration and history of the period. llolkar was as yot at Poona, 
and declined association with the league. 1 1 is plans were, no 
doubt, then directed to his own aggrandisement in Ilindostan ; and 
he foresaw, should Sindia decide upon war with the English, that 
his possessions in Ilindostan and Mai wall would bo defenceless. 

These events were fully known to the governor-general; and, 
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whatever might be the result of the combination between Sindia 
Military and the Itaj all of Berar, it was at least necessary to 
(! ii ilporV t h e^° carr y ou t ll ,(i provisions of the treaty of Bassein, and 
Wall wall. place tlie Peshwah in his authority at Poona. This 
was an object in which the subsidiary force with the Nizam, as 
well as some of the Nizam's own troops, could be employed under 
the treaty; and on March 2o, I80d, the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, under Golonel Stevenson, with S),(XX) horse and (>,000 foot 
of the Nizam's, reached Purainda, on the Seena river, which 
formed the Peshwah ’s boundary. At the same time, General 
Wellesley, with 8,000 infantry, 1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 Mysore 
horse, was moving up from Mysore, through the Southern Mahratta 
provinces, whence he succeeded in carrying with him 10,000 
Mahratta horse, contributed by the Posh wall's feudatories to assist 
in his restoration. 

Hoikin' did not wait, the arrival of the British troops, fearing, 
Hoii-nr {US NVas r( 'P or * et ^ that, Poona would be burned by Ann u t 
returns i o Kilo. General Wellesley made a forced march of sixty 
miles in thirtv-two hours wit li the cavalry, and found 
the city evacuated. Jlolkar had retired northwards to Malwah, 
end Amrut Kao towards Nassuk, where he was plundering the 
country. He made overtures, however, to General Wellesley, 
for reconciliation with his brother; Ipit this being refused by 
the Peshwah, Amrut Kao retired from the contest to Benares, 
on a pension of 80/XX)/. per year, paid by the British Govern- 
ment. 

On May Kl, 18(X>, the Peshwah arrived at Poona under an escort 
, of British troops, and took possession of his other. 

The Poshwali . ' 1 . 

rt'uchea llolkar wus invited to come to 1 oona, and the British 
Kesident offered his intervention : but between thoughts 
of revenge for his brother’s execution, and the chances of war in 
Hindustan, Jeswunt Kao could not be prevailed upon to abandon 
L:3 own independent designs. It was impossible, however, for the 
„ „ . governor-general to he content with the attitude as- 
•ttir.ijiie of sumed by Smdia, and lie was called upon for explanation 
of it. The answer was evasive and defiant: he could 
promise nothing, he replied, ti|_l he had seen the Rajah of Bernr, 
when ‘ the Resident should he informed whether there would 
be peace or war.’ ‘To General Wellesley, as political agent, the 
governor-general now confided the negotiations to ensue, and a 
remarkable document was drawn up by him, proposing to tne 
chiefs, who all as yet professed friendly intentions, to withdraw 
their armies within their own territories : while, on his own part, 
he promised a similar proceeding on behalf of the British forces. 
This straightforward proceeding had the effect anticipated. The 
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apDeul to the confederate chiefs was rejected by them, and on the 
withdrawal of the envoys, on August 3, war was virtually de- 
clared. Lord Wellesley, it will not be doubted, had 
Lully foreseen the contingency of war, and had made 
every preparation for it. In addition to the army in the 
Deccan, under General Wellesley, 8,000 men as a re- ^ r ' ,,L ‘ Urlllsh 
serve were placed in the Southern Mahratta provinces, 
under General Stuart ; a similar number in Guzerat, under Colonel 
Murray; in Hindosfan, an army of 10,500 men, under General Lake ; 
with a reserve force of 3,500 at Allahabad ; and towards Cuttack, 
5,000 men were prepared for the invasion of that province, held 
by Rughoojee Bhoslay of Berar. The whole amounted to upwards 
of 50,000 men, animated 'with the highest ardour, and in every 
respect complete in equipment. On no other occasion had the 
English displayed such force in the field, nor had they ever before 
encountered greater, because such efficient, adversaries. 

General Wellesley had with him an army of ab >ut 7,000 
British troops, with which he opened the war by capturing the 
strong and important fort of A limed nugger, on August 

~ * ‘ , ~ Ahmed* 

12, which formed a basis for his operations. Dowlut nmrumr 
lhio Sindia, to whom he was immediately opposed, ( l|ttur,( 
had with him about 10,000 disciplined infantry, with a noble park 
of artillery and 20,000 cavalry, in addition to which were the 
more irregular troops of the Bajah of Berar. 'The capture of 
Alimednugger was a severe blow to Sindia; but he advanced by 
ascending the Ajunta Glnit from Berar, on August 24, 
and took up a position at Jaulnah. Sindia’s design advam-os 
•seemed evidently to get in the rear of General Wellesley, ,om tn * r ‘ 
and to plunder the Nizam’s districts ; but an advance made bv 
General Wellesley from Aurangabad defeated this intention, and 
Sindia halted on the banks of the Kailnah river, between the 
\ ilhigos of Assaye and Bokerdun. ( >n the 23rd, General Wellesley 
found himself within six miles of Sindia’s camp, and resolved, 
without waiting for Colonel Stevenson’s junction with Batti<1<)f 
hi in, to attack the Mahratta army, lie had not more 
than 4,500 men of all arms; but by sheer valour and hard fighting 
lie won the most splendid victory that hail ever been achieved in 
the field in India. Sindia’s aritiy was routed, with the loss of 08 
pieces of cannon, and 12,000 men killed on Uie field; Defeat. «mi 
for the old battalions of I)e Boigne had fought des- Brndia** 
perately by their guns. On the other hand, General army ’ 
Wellesley’s loss in killed and wounded exceeded a third of bis 
whole force; but the combined Mahratta armies were irretrievably 
routed, and Sindia and Bughoojee Bhdslav had fled from the field 
early in the action, leaving their troops to their fate. 
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On the 24tb, Colonel Stevenson joined General Wellesley, and 
Pursuit of was immediately dispatched in pursuit of Sindia beyond 
Boor inn poor Tapty — ft movement which, bv October 21, resulted 

»'“i in the capture of the city of Boorlianpoor and the 

.A see nuirh 1 J A 

raptured. himous tortress ot Aseergurh. 

Meanwhile, Sindia’s possessions in Guzerat had been reduced, 
Simiivs an( l Baroch, Pawangurh, and Champaneer captured ; 
lorrvs in bv September 17, II indostan alone remained, and was 
the scene of a spirited campaign by General Lake. 
Sindia’s forces were commanded by M. Perron, the successor 
of Be Boigne, who had retired to Europe in 179(5. They had 
not decreased in efficiency, and formed the host part of his 
army. In addition to his military command, M. Perron had 
been invested by Sindia with civil and political power over the 
whole of bis northern territories, and during the events at Poona, 
he had managed them with great ability. Now, however, local 
t intrigue proved too strong for him, he was superseded 

resigns, iiiid in Ids civil office, and no doubt foreseeing the issue 

Is »un ot Jed . , . . . _ n . .. , 

I'j’M. ct the war with the British, he resigned Sindia s ser- 

Uoui.juin. and retired to Calcutta, when the command of the 

disciplined troops devolved upon M. Louis Bourqtiin. General 
i.nkt-’s first Lake found Sindia’s forces, chiefly cavalry, encamped 
tiiinpuiKn. Ht Coel, near the fort of Allygurh, which was forthwith 
attacked and carried by storm, on August 29, by an extraordinary 
coup de main , on the almost impregnable gateways. This was 
followed up, on September 7, by an advance upon Dchly, where 
General Lake was met near the city by the Mahratias, under 
M. Louis Bom-quin, whom he defeated, after a bloody 

Miinrattas . , . , . , ‘ 

dofratod at action, with the loss ot Ins guns, and o, 000 killed and 
,J h '* wounded, that of the British being proportionally 


severe. Dehly was then taken possession of, and the unfortumito 
sightless emperor found himself again under English protection. 
On October JO, Lord Lake, who had been joined by 5,000 horse, 
sent by the Jat Kajah of Bhurtpoor, defeated the enemy near 
Agra, taking 26 guns; and on the 18th, the celebrated imperial 
Agra fortress capitulated, and the treasury, arsenal, and 162 

captured. pieces of cannon were captured. The last action of 
this campaign was fought at Laswaree, on November 1. Sindia’s 
forces consisted of the battalions of Dudrenoc, wdiich had been f-ent 


victory of up from the Deccan, joined to those ofBourquin. The 
U iswaree. engagement proved to lie the most obstinate yet fought ; 
the battalions of De Boigne in their last battle, though they 


lost 71 guns, covered themselves with glory, and for the most part 
died fighting to the last ; but the British loss was proportionably 
ever© in 824 killed and wounded. 
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Tn Cuttack, tlie resistance was comparatively feeble ; and by 
October 10 Cuttack itself had fallen, and the capture of rilttnclc 
the fort of Barabuttee by storm, on October 14, com- rt * (lucc,(I * 
pleted the reduction of the province. The operations in Bundt-1- 
kliund present no remarkable features. The Pesh wall's possessions 
were occupied, and in consideration of the importance of their 
situation, they were retained under an engagement with him, by 
which the quota of troops he had contracted to supply was 
reduced in proportion to their value. The cession of territory of the 
value of twenty-six lacs of rupees per annum for the payment of 
the subsidiary force to he made in the Deccan, was also exchanged 
for the IkSshwah’s possessions in Bundelkhund. These, however, 
proved to he more nominal than real, and involved much sub- 
sequent difficulty. 

Meanwhile, the movements in the Deccan and Berar had con- 
tinued; but the details of them have comparatively ln 

little general interest. Kughoojee Bhbslay found that B, ' nir 
he had no chance of plundering the Nizam’s districts, or of out- 
manoeuvring General Wellesley, and turned towards his own 
dominions. In this movement lie was followed by both corps of 
the British army: the capture of the great li ill-fortresses of 
Narnalhi and Gawilgurh being a material object. Sindia, now 
thoroughly disheartened, sent an envoy for peace, and after the 
arrival of his proper credentials, a suspension of hostilities was 
granted, on November 22, bv (leneral Wellesley, on 
condition that Sindia’s forces should move to the proposes 
eastward : but the same terms could not be extended to l,cace 
the Rajah of Berar so long as his army was in the field. At this 
time Kughoojee Bhdslay’s troops were encamped at Battl0 of 
Argaom, in West Berar, in order to cover Gawilgurh Argaon >- 
and N amalla. Some of the wreck of Sindia’s infantry, with his 
own, and a park of artillery, were with them in this position, 
protected by a body of Sindia’s cavalry stationed at a short dis- 
tance. General W ellesley, as Sindia had not complied with the con- 
ditions of the armistice, determined to attack the whole; and, having 
been joined by Colonel Stevenson, advanced on November 28 and 20, 
At the close of a long march, on the afternoon of the 25)th, intend- 
ing to halt at Argaom, Gonerrfl Wellesley, on the arrival of the 
advanced guard, found himself in front of tig' army of the con- 
federates. lie immediately attacked them, and though a portion of 
their troops fought well, and a brilliant charge was made bv 
Sindia’s cavalry, they were defeated with severe loss in men and 
their guns. The capture of the stupendous mountain-fortress of 
Gawilgurh followed — an operation of exceeding labour aAwii^nrii 
and skill, patiently and successfully achieved. On takeu * 
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Pocember 15, the outer or northern fort was breached, and the 
whole place stormed and captured; but the Rajpoot commander 
and his relatives were found to have put their families to death 
before they met the storming party by which they were 
killed. 

Thus the last hope of the Mahratta confederates perished, and 
Treaty Tith 1,e r°liMions were now opened in earnest. The treaty 
uiwuionjee with Rughoojee Bhdslav, rajah of J»erar, was lirst 

J,lu>ia) ' concluded on December 17. I (e was obliged to cede the 

province of Cuttack, the whole of Berar lying west of the Wurdah 
river, and to resign all claims on the Nizam. The negotiation for 
the treaty with Sindia was not so quickly accomplished, and as 
the principal aggressor and contriver of the confederacy, the terms 
insisted upon were more severe. Nor was it until he was assured 
that in case of a protraction of the war the whole of his dominions 
Tuaryof would be inevitably annexed by the governor-general, 
aiIj* nir: »m that lie agreed to receive the conditions offered. The 
Mini smd«»; treaty was concluded at Sirjee Anjem/aom on Decem- 
ber dO, and by it lie relinquished all his territory between the 
j fsI ,n, Y i. Jumna and Canges called the Dooab ; all his districts 
in Rajpoot ana, except those between Jeypoor and 
Jondhpoor ; all his possessions in the Deccan and Khawfesh, 
except his private hereditary estates ; .and he resigned all claims 
upon the Nizam, the I^shwah, and the Gaik war. There were 
also many other minor points, in regard to his own private estates 
in other localities and settlements with dependants, which need 
not be enumerated. He was offered a defensive alliance, which he 
accepted, on February 27, 1804, by a new article added at Boor- 
hanpoor, and agreed to maintain a force of 0,000 infantry with 
artillery ; hut this portion of the treaty was never carried out. 

Thus concluded the Mahratta war of 1803. The whole of the 
Coiiritinioii <>r operations, from the capture of A hmednugger, on A ugust 
il^hniLta 8 to 12, and that of Giiwilgurh on December 15, had 
Wf,r - occupied only four months and four days, and had been 

carried on simultaneous! v and with unvarying success in four 


quarters of India, separated from each otner by many hundreds of 
miles, while the revenues of the provinces obtained amounted to 
nearly six millions sterling a year! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

rnrc administration of the marquess wellesley (concluded ) — 

THE WAR AVI TH IIOLK All, AND SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF T1IE 

MARQUESS CORNAVA LLIS, FOLLOWED BY THAT OF SIR G. BARLOW, 

1804 TO 1805 . 

The great Nizam Ally bad died at Hyderabad on August G, 180‘5, 
and was succeeded by his eldest sou, Sikunder Jab. , , , 

This event bad no eflect upon tbe result of the war, Nizam aiiv. 
or the obligations of tbe subsidiary treaty; nor was RikumU-r ,iah 
the Nizam made answerable for tbe conduct of bis die- * utu ‘ trt|s - 
trict officers, wbo behaved traitorously, and were strongly sus- 
pected, and in many instances accused, of complicity witli the 
enemy. The governor-general, notwithstanding, bestowed upon 
the Nizam the fine province of Berar lying Avest of the Wurdaii 
river. Many other treaties of offensive and defensive alliance were 
concluded bv Ceneral Lake, by which Bhurtpoor and other new 
t he Jilts, with several minor Rajpoot principalities, were W!,b 

rendered independent of $indin and the Mahrattas. A states, 
subsidiary treaty, concluded with the (laikwar, provided that five 
battalions of infantry should he received by him, and districts 
yielding twelve lacs of rupees were assigned for their payment. 
At this period, the (laikwars State was oppressed with debt, and 
the expenditure Avas fur above the income ; but, under the admir- 
able management of Colonel Walker, the Resident, the turbulent 
local army, a great proportion of which were Arabs, was paid off 
and reduced, and the State affairs gradually recovered. 

Although the additional year of service requested by the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control had expired, the Effort?. ».f the 
Marquess Wellesley still remained in India, and tbe 
0A*ents recorded are among the most wonderful in the r° 1,c > r * 
history of the country. In no portion of the political or military 
combinations had any weakness been displayed, or check appeared. 
Sindia’s power was broken, that of the Rajah of Berar circum- 
scribed, and the prestige of the capture of Delily, and the protec- 
tion of the aged emperor, belonged to the British, who, from 
Calcutta to Delily, were now supreme. Ilolkar, how- Ho]k;)r * H 
ever, remained ; and it was evident that he could not rroceedinpi. 
be allowed to continue as he was, a nucleus for all the disbanded 
soldiery of the north-west, supporting them by indiscriminate 
plunder. He bad already levied contribution in Sindia’s territory 
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to a large extent, and, after his own violent fashion, devastated 
several of his provinces ; and he was evidently watching an oppor- 
tunity for further action. In the war with Sindia lie took no 
part: and openly rejoiced at the complete humiliation of his rival. 

Early in 1804, he addressed demands to General Lake 
His demands. General Wellesley, by letter and by his agents, for 
chouth, and in regard to certain districts in the Dooab, which he 
asserted had many years before belonged to his family ; and they 
were made in such threatening terms, and with such arrogance, 
that it was impossible even to consider them, llolkar had indeed 
determined, as he expressed it, 4 to tight Lake,’ and to take 
the place of Sindia in Ilindostan ; and the governor-general was 
Military equally resolved to repress this tierce outbreak of pre- 
!»%’im8t Cllt3 datory power. lie therefore, on April 10, directed 
iioikar. Generals Wellesley and Lake to attack Golkar's pos- 
sessions. Owing to famine in the Deccan, General Wellesley was 
unable to move; but Colonel Murray advanced from Guzerat upon 
Indoor and by General Lake's arrangements in the north, llolkar 
was soon driven south of the Ohuiubul liver. Tonk Hampoora 
was taken on May 10, after which the British army retired into 
cantonments, for the monsoon had commenced early. 

MoflftOTEB 7 ^ 

injudicious Colonel Monson was, however, left in the field with 
Kdvaucc. f orce 0 f fl ye g e p 0 y regiments and 2,000 horse, 

partly belonging to Sindia and partly to Jeypoor, as a corps of 
observation. Monson, wishing to form a junction with Colonel 
Murray, advanced into llolkar 's territory without adequate cauiion, 
and without sullicient supplies for his camp. It was at the best 
a useless, and proved an unfortunate, movement. When he heard 
of Murray’s retirement into position for the rains, lie began to 
retreat himself on July 8, and llolkar followed him 

Molison's * ' 

disnxrnuis with his whole army. On the next three days the 
column was attacked during its march, and the sur- 
render of the whole demanded. On the 12th, the force reached 
Kota, where they had hoped to receive assistance in food, and, in 
any case, shelter ; but the rajah refused both, and the retreat con- 
tinued. The miserable hardships endured, the repeated attacks 
and the gallantry displayed by the whole force, are well described 
in General Monson’s narrative of the event, and it was not till 
August 31 that the shattered remains of the troops reached Agra. 

This defeat, as it was considered by llolkar, and by many of the 
„ „ native chiefs who were as vet neutral, excited him to 

continues fresh exertion. At the head of 00,000 cavalry, lo,000 

infantry, and 192 guns, lie advanced to Muttra, whence 
the British force retreated, and he afterwards made an attempt to 
vapture Dehly, which was gallantly and successfully defended 
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bv Colonel Ochterlony, from October 8 to the 14th, with ft weak 
detac hment of Sepoys under his command. No action J)rrp|ire of 
of the war, indeed, deserves greater commendation than Dt * h,y - 
this very brave and skilful defence of an almost untenable position. 
Delily was relieved on October 18 by General Lake; 
ftiid Ilolkar, who avoided an action with him, retired miinmto 
into the Bhurtpore territory, where the rajah, doubtful, bllurtporf • 
after Munson's retreat, of the English supremacy, had broken the 
treaty with General Lake, and leagued himself with Ilolkar. On 
his way, he burst into the Dooab, burning villages, and plundering 
the people without mercy ; indeed, since the outbreak of the war, 
Holkar s conduct towards all belonging to, or connected with, the 
English, had been shockingly cruel and vindictive. 

General Lake’s pursuit of Ilolkar was persistent and pui>ued i.y 
effective; and on November 12, his forces, no longer 41 
able to pursue their march, were found to have taken up a very 
strong position at Deeg, with their right resting on the batteries 
of the fort. Here they were attacked by Major-General n,, trie of 
Eraser, on the loth ; who fell early in the action, which 
was conducted to the finish, with great bravery, by Colonel Monson. 
The enemy lost about 2,000 men and eighty-seven guns ; and on the 
side of the British, 042 men were killed and wounded; but the 
victory was complete. General Lake meanwhile, with his cavuliy, 
was pursuing ilolkur’s horse, which was moving eastwards with 
a vast celerity; but they were overtaken near Eurrukabad, and 
routed with u loss of 15,000 men. Ilolkar tied towards Deeg to 
join the remains of his broken infantry, and General tj 
L ake undertook the siege of Deeg, which was com- 
ineiiced on December 12, and ended in the surrender t *‘ I>lunHi 
of that important place, after the sto r ui of the city and outworks, 
on the 215 rd. 

Eor the present Ilolkar escaped ; and General Lake, instead o 1 
pursuing him, which would have been the better 
policy, commenced the siege of Bhurtpore, and with of biuul- 
very inetlicient means. Accustomed to the capture of l>oru 
fortresses by couj) de main , and comparatively feeble resistance, he 
was not prepared, either for the real strength of Bhurtpore, or fm 
the obstinate valour displayed in%ts defence. Ilolkar had thrown 
the whole of his remaining infantry into the/ort, and the Juts 
themselves were brave soldiers. During the progress of the siege. 
Ameer Khan, on the part of Ilolkar, made efforts for its relief, 
but in vain. The Bombay divisions under Major-General Jones 
joined General Lake’s army on February 10,1805; and a previous 
assault having failed, another was made on the 20th, when two 
European regiments, one being the hitherto invincible Tttth, the 
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victors in many a desperate fight, refused to follow their officers ; 
iTn«um‘Mifui 12th Bengal Native Infantry took their place, 

%tuck ou the and covered themselves with glory. The assault, how- 
ever, failed ; hut was renewed next day by the 76th and 
76th, though without result, and with terrible loss. Ilolkar con- 
tinued to hover around the fort with his cavalry, and to endeavour 
to intercept convoys ,* but on one occasion lie was routed bv Lord 
Lake,' losing a thousand men ; and about the same time a detach- 
ment of his infantry, 3, (.00 strong, was attacked and defeated with 
The linjjih of some loss, by Captain Royal. The Rajah of Bhurt- 
MH-s'for 10 pore, finding no hope from Ilolkar s efforts, now made 
peace. overtures for peace, which were accepted. He paid 
twenty lacs of rupees, and renounced the advantages of his former 
treaty with General Lake. This result, it must he confessed, was 
somewhat humiliating, for Bhurt pore remained unshaken ; and till 
its final capture, held the proud distinction of being the only 

fortress of India which had defied the British arms; 
Movements . 

Holl ar but the pursuit, oi Ilolkar was an imperative necessity, 
.md sui<] w. anc ] ] iar j become doubtful whether ho would not he 
joined by "Sindia. Two of Sindias officers had already joined 
Ilolkar; his father-in-law, Ghat gay, who continued to possess 
much influence over him, urged him to do the same, and lie had 
attacked and plundered Mr. Jenkins, the acting Resident, retaining 
him prisoner in his camp. This attitude was promptly checked 
by the advance of General Martindell’s force from Bundelkhund, 
and Sindia’s tone now moderated ; hut he was joined soon after 
by Ilolkar himself, and General, now Lord, Lake advanced upon 
them with his whole army. They did not wait to meet him ; but 
retired upon Kotali, and afterwards to A j mere, and as the mon- 
soon was commencing, the British troops took up positions for the 
season. 

So long as the Marquess Wellesley’s combinations had been suc- 
cessful, his authority had not been interfered with; 
but on the first sign of difficulty, a strong opposition 
was organised against him in Kngland ; the Marquess 
Cornwallis was solicited to resume the office of (>•:>- 
veinoi -general, and he reached Calcutta on Julv SO. 
There can be no doubt that 'by this unfortunate act the wt.r was* 
iiltiniately protracted, and Lord Wellesley’s plans for peace frus- 
trated. He iiad become disposed to make some cessions to Sindia 
on which that chieftain had sot his heart; and there is no question 
that he would have prevailed, as Sindia had no real desire for a 
renewal of war. Ghatgay had been .set aside by Ilolkar, ami 
Sindia was already experiencing in some degree what would have 
inevitably been his fate, had he irrevocably linked his destinies 
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with those of his rival. But the chances of bringing his great 
policy to a triumphant conclusion were denied Lord Ty „ rd weiie* 
Wellesley, and he returned to England to find hie conduct 
condemned in the Court of Proprietors, by 928 to 195. 1,! Euguu.d, 
It was only after a peiiod of nearly thirty years that the Bllb8e . 
verdict was reversed, by a record of his eminent services, qucmiy 
‘in upholding thp interest and honour of the British 
empire.* His statue was placed in the India House, and a grant 
of 20,000/. made to him. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in very feeble health, and at 
the most trying period of the year; and he survived ^ f 
only till October 5, 1805. He was proceeding to the Lora 
upper provinces, in order to carry out the policy which 
he had intimated to Lord Lake, and died at Gliazeepoor at the 
age of sixty-seven. His second administration had continued little 
more than two months. He lmd been sent to India to repress 
what was called the frenzy of conquest, which it was said had 
possessed not only Lord Wellesley, hut all the company’s servants 
in India; and as he thoroughly concurred in this policy, he made 
preparations to carry it out. On .September 19, he wrote Lor(1 
an elaborate despatch on the subject to Lord Lake. 

Sindia was to be conciliated by the restoration of 
(iohud and Gwalior. Tho # possession of Dehlv was deemed un- 
fortunate; and the city should be given up to Sindia, the emperor 
being removed to Calcutta or some other city near it. The territory 
acquired west of the Jumna should al*o be relinquished. On the 
other hand, should Ilolkar prove reasonable, all his family do- 
minions were to he restored to him. Lake was then in active 
negotiation with .Sindia, and withheld communication of his in- 
structions until their conclusion. lie wrote a spirited remon- 
strance to Lord Cornwallis, hut he had died before it reached 
him. Ilolkar, unable to restrain himself, and seeing Holkj(r 
lie had little hope from Sindia, set out for the Punjab at the 

the head of about 15.000 men. He evaded detachments 1 l "^ ab ‘ 
sent to intercept him ; but Lord Lake was in his rear, and 
pursued him with five regiments of cavalry and four of Rir 
infantry into the Punjab. Sir Geprge Barlow, tbe ^'.is'uun'i* 
senior member of Council, had succeeded the Marquess Cornwall^. 
Cornwallis ; but this did not interfeie with the* conclusion of the 
treaty with Sindia, which was effected on November 22 ; and the 
particulars need not be enumerated, as, together with the confir- 
mation of the treaty of Sirjee Anjengaom, all minor subjects of 
dispute were amicably settled. Ilolkar had perhaps hoped for 
assistance from the Sikhs, and to excite their chief. Kimjeet Singh, 
against the British Government; but. they were immovable, only 

o o 2 
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professing tbeir willingness to mediate between bim and Lord 
HoikarmvM Eake, wbo bad advanced to Amritsur ; and Holkar, 

f ir p^act. finding bis own dominions closed against bim, and 

being totally helpless, now sued for terms. Lord Lake bad al- 
ready in bis possession Lord Cornwallis’s instructions, and bad no 
authority for modifying them, as Sir George Harlow bad adopted 
Uie same policy. Ilolkar, therefore, obtained much easier terms 
than be expected, or indeed deserved. His own dominions were 
restored and secured to bim, but be bad to renounce all right to 
Treat t Hoondee and Rampoor, and to accept the Chumbul as 

rcaiTwith bis northern boundary. The treaty was afterwards 

modified bv Sir George Harlow, who restored Ram poor 
to Holkar, and in bis declared policy of non-interference, left the 
Rajah of Hoondee to bis fate. Thus, for a period, the transaction* 
with tire Mahratta States crime to ariose. Each was left in possession 
of bis own proper dominions, a strictly non-interferent, policy bad 
beg in, and it remained with tbeir several rulers to maintain this 
policy by tbeir own good faith and moderation to the British 
Government, and to each other. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

the administration of sin geoiuse n.uu.ow (concluded) — run 
APPOINTMENT OF LORD MIN TO, 1805 TO 1809. 


Tiie policy of the Marquess Wellesley, and the tenor of all bis nets, 


C'uarocfor of 
Lord WHIes- 
I“vS policy. 


were directed as well to the preservation of the territories 
of the native powers of India as to that of general 
peace and amity to themselves. Accustomed, as the 


narrative of history shows, to make and unmake treaties as they 


pleased, to plunder each others' dominions on any or no provoca- 
tion, they would he hound to one common superior power to 
observe mutual gaud faith. His policy was the very reverse of 
aggressive; and while a general peace on a sound footing was 


established,, all native powers, were left free and independent in the 
administration of their dominions', and only ensured condign punish- 
ment in the evenfrof any deliberate breach of faith. When it is 


considered bow deeply the peace of India affected the existence 
of millions of its people; bow terribly the whole country bad 
suffered, and was still enduring the ravages of war, which bad 
hardly ceased for nearly a hundred years, it seems strange now, 
that so great and so humane a policy as Lord Wellesley’s was 
not only unrecognised by the ministiy of England, but directly 
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opposed, and another substituted, which, in the words of Sir George 
Barlow, allowed the national interests of England in jt B( .„|, trU Bt 
India to rest upon 1 the certain operation of contending 
and circumscribed interests among the States, whose J * d °i' t * ,<L 
independence will admit of their individual views of rapine, 
encroachment, and ambition.’ Native States were, therefore, to 
be left to themselves, to tight witli and plunder each othei as 
they pleased ; and all that would remain to the English was, that 
they should be passive witnesses of these conflicts so long as they 
were not attacked. 

Nor was it to future contingencies alone that the new policy 
was directed. Had it been possible, every subsidiary alliance 
would have been cancelled, and the native powers of India left to 
t he chances of lawless anarchy. Happily, however, this detesta hie 
course was impossible ; and as it were as a premonitory example, 
llolkar soon displayed the effects of the liberty which the treaty 
had accorded to him. As Lord Lake was obliged to return quickly 
from the Punjab, lie left llolkar to follow, who delibe- H ■.»ik«r , « 
rately plundered the country as far as Jeypoor, where VimViei™ 

In* extorted 18 lacs — 180,000/. — from the rajah. The 
agents of this unfortunate prince in vain appealed to Lord Lake, 
and even upbraided him with inaction and want of faith : but his 
hands were now tied, and lft*ing unable to produce any eflecton the 
governor-general, he resigned his political functions. 

r r , ' r I and Boo n dec. 

llolkar next fell upon the llajali of IWmdee, who 
had been conspicuous for his loyalty to the English, and ravaged 
his country without any interference or remonstrance on the part 
of the governor-general. lie put his own nephew Khundy Kao and 
his brother Kha>see Kao to death ; and it is impossible to con- 
jecture to what extent his violent conduct might not have ex- 
tended — for he continued to cast cannon, and increase his mili- 
tary preparations — when, partly from habitual intemperance, and 
partly from constitutional tendency, he became afflicted Holkar r>€ . 
with furious mania, and was placed under restraint, in <<"»«*« 

1 * j 11811 Ilf 

which condition he continued till he died, on October 20, and dies. 

IS] 1. 

Although Mai wait and Kaj^otana, under the effect of tire 
non-interferent policy, continued the arena for the struggles 
of Ameer Khan, Nindin, the Rajpoot chieftains, and many 
petty chiefs, by whom the country was desolated, yet it is pro- 
bable that the affairs of Hyderabad wore the first direct means ot 
convincing Sir George Barlow of its inadvisability. The Nizam 
considered himself, like others, at liberty to pro- Tl „ rif , u ^ at 
feeute new plans; and opened communications with Hyderabad. 
Sindia, llolkar, and the lttshwah, the object of which, however, 
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did not appear certain, except a general desire to be rid of English 
control. This feeble attempt at the establishment of a new league 
was, however, instantly repressed by the governor-general. Meer 
Allum, the minister, who had been obliged to take refuge at the 
British Residency, was re-established in his authority, when Kajah 
Mohiput Ham, under whose ad \ ice the hostile combination had 
been planned, commenced plundering the country, but was 
quickly subdued. As peace had now ensued, Sir George Harlow 

had leisure to apply himself to the financial concerns 

Finance. , 1 { * . 

of the State, and the reduction or expenditure soon 
piaced them on an easy footing. The local administration of the 
new provinces of Cuttack, Hundelkhund and the Dooah, was also 
well established, the previous experience of the governor-general 
giving him considerable advantage in questions of executive detail. 

The family of Tippoo Sooltan had, it will be remembered, been 
Mutiny at located in the fortress of Vellore, with a strong garrison 
venire. () f part of a European and two whole native regiments. 

< >n July 10, 1 SCO, the native regiments mutinied ; and at three in the 
morning, when the Europeans were asleep, attacked them, pouring 
volley after volley into their barrack-rooms, and shooting the 
officers as they came out of their houses. News of this rising was 
taken to Arcot, nine miles distant, and Colonel Gillespie, of 
the H)th Dragoons, at the head of a squadron and two field-guns, 
galloped to Vellore, blew open the gate, and with the assistance 
of the survivors of the 00th, the mutineers were soon shot down, 
sabred or captured — but they bad killed 82 and wounded 91 
of the GOtb, and killed Hi officers. This movement, though it 
chumck »r uio was traCe d to other causes — of new regulations regard- 
itituiny. j n <v dress and caps — was not supposed to be without the 
complicity of the Mysore family, whose standard was hoisted bv 
the mutineers, and they were removed to Calcutta. Subsequent 
inquiry proved that the movement had been an essentially military 
me, as the whole of the Madras native army was, at the time, dis- 
gusted by vexatious interference with established practices. On 
Lord W. Bcntinck, then governor of Madras, however, the chief 
consequences fell, for he was recalled from his administration ; 
but unjustly, for no time had bt-**n allowed him for explanation of the 
circumstances which had in reality led to the mutiny. No rising 
Sir George or other demonstration in favour of the Mysore family 
tr'ulsf erred followed, and the apprehensions which had existed, par- 
U» Madras. ticularly in England, in regard to general disaffection, 
subsided gradually. Sir George Harlow was transferred from 
Lord Minto Bengal to the government of Madras, in place of Lord 
I™” !U W. Bcntinck, and Lord Minto, who had been President 
general. 0 f the Board of Control, arrived in Calcutta in July 1807. 
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Coinciding- with the policy of his predecessors Lord Cornwallis 
Rnd Sir G. Barlow, Lord Minto found India at peace, D1 or(J r . 
with the exception of Bundelkhund, the petty chiefs of Bumiei- 
wliich, continuing their hereditary lawless opposition to kl,und ’ 
unv superior government, had proved themselves as in tr Actable as 
in the times of the Moghul emperors. Lord Lake, indeed, if his 
actions had been unfettered, would speedily have disposed of 
them, by the reduction of their strongholds; but Sir George Bar- 
low refusing to second him, lmd temporized with the difficulty, 
and their resistance, accompanied with rapine and plunder, con- 
tinued to be maintained. Lord Minto, however, at W hiri, are 
once reversed this policy, and declared that the British BU »’i' ret,!,od * 
Government had no resource but to interfere for the 1 suppression 
of intestine disorder.’ All the great fortresses w**re therefore 
captured in succession by General Martindell, the most important 
operation being the reduction of Kalinjer, always supposed to be 
impregnable; and the banditti which had desolated the province, 
deprived of shelter and encouragement, were gradually suppressed. 

In the year 1807, an embassy from the Emperor Napoleon to 
Persia, under General Gardanne, excited the apprehensions of the 
Governments at home and in India; and Lord Minto began to 
renew negotiations with the powers on the north-western fron- 
tier, the nearest to India ’being that of the Sikhs, now consoli- 


dated under Runjeet Singh. The Afghans, to whom the Punjab 
had belonged, were broken into parties after the ThoPikh9 
death of Ahmed Shah Dooranee ; and no longer able pain n»> 
to maintain themselves against the Sikhs, had evacu- 1 lu ' Jub ‘ 


Ated the province as far as the Indus, while the Sikhs had gradu- 
ally established a federation of their principal clans. This, at 
first, was in many respects weak and disunited. Churut Singh, 
tlie grandfather of Kunjeet, was the first to take advantage 
of intestine disagreements, and his son Malm Singh followed 


his example with greater success; but it was not till 
Puujeet Singh, by his own ability and bravery, had 
overcome all opposition, that the confederacy attained 


Conff'<lpr*<*y 

imdcrRuuJt'c 

Stugh. 



its real strength. There were other Sikh States lying east of the 


Sutlej river, whose rulers had k^pt^aloof from the Sikh confedera- 


tion, and refused allegiance to Runjeet Singh. T. ev glW|gutei 
had been obliged to submit to Sindia, but were now 
practically independent, and desired the protection of remain in- 
the British Government, with whom the chief of them * tepe,lde,,t * 


had maintained friendly relatione. Kunjeet Singh, however, 
desired to extend his dominions* to the Jumna river; and taking 


advantage of a quarrel between the Rajahs of Putialla and 
Nabha, in which the latter called for his interposition, crossed 
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tlie Sutlej in 1807, and laid contributions upon the province of 
Sirhind. 

Fearing a repetition of the visit, and being unable to oppose an 
They claim invasion if it were made, the chiefs sent agents to 
tiio i»r«tec- Dehly in 1808, imploring the protection of the British 
Hritisii Government. On the other hand, Bunjeet Singh asserted 
(uir eminent, authority over tlie whole of these Sikh States. It 
became, therefore, a question, the solution of which admitted of 
no delay, whether these Sikh States should be supported, and tlie 
river Sutlej declared the boundary between the British and the. 
Sikhs, or whether Bunjeet Singh should he allowed to advance to 
the Jumna. Under the apprehensions of French influence, com- 
bined with a real desire to protect States who were un- 
mistakably friendly, Lord Minto set aside the non- 
interference policy, and determined to protect Sirhind. 
To this end, he dispatched a young Bengal civilian, Mr. .Metcalfe, 
already distinguished for his political ability and lirmness, as 
Mr. Metcaifr'n unvoy to Bunjeet Singh : preparing at the same time to 
maintain his demand by force of arms, should negotia- 
tion prove unavailing. Mr. Metcalfe's mission was 
conducted with profound ability and a patient courage and 
determination, which, even under threats and insults, never failed 
Treaty of him; and on April 25, 1801), a treaty with Bunjeet 

Amritsar. Singh was concluded at Amritsur, not however before 

General Ochterionv bad advanced with an army to the banks of 
the Sutlej, and declared the chiefs of Sirhind to he under the 
protection of the British Government. It is due to 

The HutlH * 

txv-omes tiie the memory of Bunjeet Singh, to state that this livaty 
was observed by him with absolute fidelity as long as 
lie lived : and thus the British frontier was extended to Loodhiana, 
on the banks of the Sutlej, where a small force was stationed, 
with the full concurrence of all concerned. 

About the same time, an embassy under the lion. Mount- 
Embassy to stuart Klpliinstone was sent to the Afghan king, 
Soojah, who resided at IVshawiir, also directed 
none. against the admission of French influence. The object 
was not well understood by th6 Afghan king, who was at the 
time helpless, in uonsequence of his brother's rebellion ; and he 
applied for assistance in men or money, to recover Kabool and 
Kandahar, which had been wrested from him. This, however, 
was not granted by Lord Minto, though advised by Mr. El ph hi- 
stone, to the extent of ten lacs* of rupees, and the embassy was 
withdrawn ; its proceedings, however, proved most valuable, in 
the interesting record of them written by the young envoy, and 
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in his accounts of n people, and tlieir country, then comparatively 
unknown. 

The embassy to Persia, where French influence was for the time 

in the nscendant, was very nearly the cause of a war 

. i • i '• , * , i -i Mnlcolm'* 

with that power, which, in the sequel, was happily to 

Averted. Sir Harford Jones was appointed envoy by c * ,u 
the ministry and the Court of Directors; but Lord Minto desired 
an embassy of his own. and dispatched Colonel Malcolm, who 
proceeded as far as Shiraz, where iie was directed by the king to 
place himself in communication with his son. At this treatment 
Colonel Malcolm took offence and returned to Calcutta, advising a 
demonstration in force against Ktirniek, an island in the Persian 
Gulf. In this view Lord Minto concurred, and the expedition was 
even determined upon; but Sir Harford Jones, who had proceeded 
to Persia from Dombay before Lord Minto had known of Colonel 
Malcolm’s retirement, contrived to effect the object of the 
mission ; the French alliance was abandoned by treaty, which 
was confirmed by Lord Minto, and in order to establish direct 
friendly relations with tin* government of India, Colonel Malcolm 
was dispatched again, with good effect, in 1801), ami the king was 
reconciled as much by bis ready wit as by the general tenor of 
the negotiations. Roth ambassadors were, however, superseded 
in ]8l0, bv the appointment, bv the crown, of Sir Gore Ouselev, 
who continued to reside at the Persian court as permanent envoy. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE A I)M INI STIl A X T OX OF LORD MINTO ( concluded \ 

1800 TO 1810. 

Ab if it had been necessary to prove, by practical illustration, 
the mischiefs which would arise out of a strictly non- 
interferent policy, the case of Ameer Khan occurred in ^ISatorv 
]k 00. This chieftain had been an ally of Jeswunt Kao movement*. 
Ilolkar in his predatory operations ;»and had taken an active part, 
now on one side and now on the other, in the wars and revolutions 
of Northern India. The Patans, the descendants of the Afghan 
soldiers of the former empire, formed a numerous class in the 
country ; and were not as yet in any way changed in character 
being tierce, restless, and unwilling to adopt cultivation or othet 
means of peaceful employment. Of them, Ameer Khan was re* 
cognised as the head : and he supported a large body of them from 
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the revenues of districts which he had wrested from wcnkei powers 
chan himself. lie had also collected around him a large body of 
irregular horsemen, who, subsisting upon plunder alone, had 
gradually increased with every Mahnitta army, and were called 
Pindharees. In 1809, no longer able to support his increasing 
followers, Ameer Khan left Pajpootana at the head of 40,000 
h<* nftarki. ^ l(,rse H11( ^ 24,000 Pindharees, and on pretence of a 
tju' iinjaii of claim on the Kajuh of Nagpoor for jewels said to have 
,r ' l ’ ,M,r ’ been deposited with him by liolkar, crossed the Ner- 
budda, and attacked his territory. 

According to the strict letter of the non-interferent policy, 

Lord Minto would have had no pretence for noticing 
Clnniwln ... . . . r , 

L >ni Minto’a Ameer Khan so long as his ravages were confined to 

native States; but iiappily the governor-general had 
become sensible of the evils which would accompany these out- 
rages : and without application from the Kajali of Herar, forces 
_ were ordered into the field , when Ameer Khan was 

Forres sent ... . _ 

•winst directed to withdraw into his own territory. It. was in 
vain that he remonstrated, and even pleaded the provi- 
sions of the treaty with Ilolkar, on whose behalf he professed 
himself to be acting: Lord Minto was resolved to repress the first 
efforts of predatory warfare in Central India, and the British forces 
continued to advance. It is only to be regretted that such inten- 
tions were not fully carried out, and that one severe example was 
who i* forced not made. Ameer Khan was checked, but not sup- 
to retire. pressed. lie retired upon Indoor, and bis territories, 
which had been occupied, were restored to him ; but no diminution 
of his forces was inquired, and in the sequel it will he admitted, 
with what bad effects such precaution, at least, had been over- 
looked. Lord Minto. in truth, was still afraid of the non-interfe- 
rent edict of the Court of Directors : and- yet it is curious to observe 
in the history of this transaction, that lie was actually blamed by 
the court for the very moderation to which he had considered 
himself constrained. 

In the year 1809 vigorous proceedings for the suppression of 
Suppression piracy were undertaken in India, and in the Persia u 
piracy. (j ulf. The pirates fc of the western coasts, issuing from 
the small ports of the Kolapoor and Sawuntwurree States, still 
preyed upon coastrtig vessels; the ports themselves were, there- 
fore, occupied. In the Persian Gulf, the pirate stronghold of Pas- 
el-Khvma was attacked and captured, with several other places. 
The fleets, as they actually proved to be, of piratical vessels, were 
invariably burned, and though the Arabs defended themselves 
with great desperation, they were everywhere defeated. 

In the same year all the Portuguese settlements in India were 
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held by British detachments, in consequence of the occupation 
of Portugal by Napoleon; and a force was dispatched 0PC , ir>Hl|uI1 
to Macao, in China — the first occasion of British troops 
being employed in that country — for the same pur- 
pose. No resistance was made by the governor of Macao, but the 
V iceroy of Canton protested against the location in any part of 
the country of a foreign force, and refused to allow trade to con- 
tinue. The troops were therefore withdrawn, and the former 
good understanding re-established. 

On November 2>0, 1810, the important island of Mauritius was 

surrendered to the British (Government. Lord Minto 
. i /• i i • t • i i Expedition 

had fitted out this expedition with great care and nKauistriie 

etliciencv. (>,l>00 European infantry, 2,000 seamen and 

marines, and 2> ,000 Sepoys, backed by one ship of the line and 

thirteen frigates, formed an overwhelming force, to which the 

.French governor submitted without resistance. This measure had 

become, imperative. Mauritius was the great French naval station 

in the Indian seas, and the effects of the depredations on Indian 

commerce by its frigates and privateers bad become very serious 

indeed. In one year the company had lost six fine ships, valued 

at half a million sterling. 

Meanwhile, the administration of Sir George Barlow at Madras 
had been neither tranquil nor easy. In 1808, the payment of the 
subsidy by the Kajah of Travancore had fallen into Kvf . lltflal 
arrears, and the Resident, Colonel Macaulay, attributing 
tin* neglect to the conduct of the rajah's minister, Vailoo Tumbee, 
requested his removal from oflice. This the minister i„m, r m-tion 
resented, and resisted bv actual insurrection. Colonel VaiuioV-V'* 
Macaulay was attacked in bis house, and escaped with Travancore. 
difficulty ; and Colonel Chalmers, who commanded inQuilon, had 
not sufficient force to take the field against the rebels. On the 
arriwil, however, of Colonel Picton, with ll.M.’s 12tli regiment, 
the minister’s forces, though o(),(XX) strong, with eighteen guns, 
were resolutely attacked on January ]•>, 1800, and defeated with 
great loss. Troops w ere now poured into Travancore, and Vailco 
Tumbee, whose followers had deserted him, was found dving of 
self-inflicted wounds in a pagixla where he had taken refuge. 
His insurrection had been marked by savage cruelty in the murder 
of twelve men of ll.M.’s 12th regiment, who* had fallen into his 
hands, and of Surgeon Hume, from whom he had previously 
received medical services ; and he had put to death 2,000 native 
Christians in cold blood on account of their religion. The rela- 
tions of the States of Travancore and Cochin continued, however, 
to be unsatisfactory. Their subsidies were irregularly paid, and 
the internal administration of both was unsoun l and inefficient. 
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By the treaty of 1 805, the British Government was authorised, in 
the event of irregularity, to assume the direct management of the 
local administrations, and this measure was carried out, as it 
already existed in the case of Tan ij ore. 

In the year 180 ( .>, the retrenchments in the military service, r.s 
„ had previously been the case in Bengal, excited much 
tii** Madras and deeply laid discontent among tlie European officers 
’ r " of tlie Madras army, and to a great extent they were 
sympathised with, if not actually encouraged, by General Mac- 
dowall, the commander-in-chief, who had his own special grievance 
in having been denied a seat in Council bv the Court of Directors. 
He resigned his office, and embarked for England in 1800; hut the 
vessel he had sailed in foundered at sea. He had left, however, 
abundant seeds of discord. Colonel Munro, quartermaster-general 

, of the armv, had been directed to report upon the cou- 
rage of , . . 1 1 

tract of tents, which was lucrative to officers in com- 
mand of regiments, and had been hitherto, like most 
others, much abused. Colonel Munro' s report offended the officers 
of the armv generally, and also General Macdowall, who placed 
him under arrest, for the purpose of being tried hy court -martial ; 
but he was released by tlie Government, and the commimder-ir- 
ekief retorted, in an intemperate general order, which was promul- 
gated to the army, in their official cap/icity, by Colonel Ouppnge 
and Major Boles, tlie adjutant and deputy-adjutant-geimral. 
wnci of Major Colonel Ouppnge sailed for England, but perished al 
sea. Major Boles remained, but was deprived of his 
appointment. His cause was now taken up by the whole of the 
Mutinous European officers of the army, and those of several 
prm-cetiiugs. Nations were in actual mutiny, which in several in- 
stances proceeded to outbreaks; the officers of the Hyderabad, 
Jaulnah, and Masulipatam forces had even determined to march 
their troops upon Madras. Colonel Malcolm was dispatched to 
Masulipatam to endeavour to restore order: but lie fai^d, and re- 
ported that submission bv Government would he the best. 
KirOporge 1 * . , , 

Biiri.iw’a measure. C'lr ( *eorge ihtrlow, however, was not to be 

iiiiurfuicB. intimidated. He satisfied the native officers and Sepoys, 
and they remained faithful. e The only actual outbreak which 
occurred was at Seringapatam, wlfere the European oflicers of the 
garrison shut the gates of the fort and cannonaded the detachment 
The of royal troops sent against them ; but they eventually 

imitinou» submitted, as did all the other stations and garrisons, 
Bubmit. and the full authority of Government was confirmed by 
their penitential letter. Lord Miuto, alarmed by the crisis, had 
proceeded to Madras in September 1800; but it was already past. 
Some of the ringleaders were punished by being cashiered, and 
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*i\ toon by dismissal, and the whole proceeding was closed by the 
recall of Sir George Harlow, who, though lie had displayed equal 
firmness with Olive on a similar occasion — a merit which was fully 
accorded to him — had undoubtedly given provocation fltr0eor ^ e 
to the army in his conduct to Major Boles, and other- Barlow is 
wise, before the discontent commenced. 

As Holland had become a portion of the French empire, it was 
resolved to reduce the Dutch possessions in the East ; A( . tlon 
and in 1810, Amboyna was captured, with Termite and JfStcif poi* 
Banda; hut the operations against Java, which had seasons, 
been reinforced from Europe, required a larger force Expedition 
than had hitherto been employed. As soon, therefore, a8dln8lJ,l ' a 
as the Mauritius expedition was at liberty, it was directed by 
Lord Minto against the island. The troops, about 1 .‘1,000 strong, 
European and native, assembled at Malacca on June 1, a( . CO mpauied 
1811, under the command of Sir Samuel A ch muty, and £ ( V,!n,,>r* 
were accompanied bv the governor-general himself, Keacrai. 
though only as a volunteer. The French army, European and 
native, in Java, amounted to 17,000 men. The English f ices 
reached I lata via on August 4, and the city submitted on the 7th ; 
but the main body of the French army had taken up capture of 
a very strong position at Cornells, which had been GoriUiUs * 
strengthened by fielu-wojks thrown up by General Jansaen and 
was believed impregnable. After several days’ operation^, the 
flank of the position was turned by a splendid attack made by 
General Gillespie, of Vellore celebrity, and by a simultaneous 
charge in front, the whole position was carried, and the enemy 
pursued for many miles ; but the loss on both sides had been very 
severe. Eighty-live British officers and about 000 men w r ere killed 
and wounded, and the French slain on the field were computed at 
1,500; 6,000 soldiers were captured, with nearly .300 pieces of 
cannon. General Jansaen retired into the eastern part of the 
island ; but was ultimately obliged to capitulate, and the Sooltan 
of Jojo lvurta, who had assembled an army, and held his capital 
with 17,000 men, was attacked by General Gillespie, who carried 
the place by storm, capturing 100 guns with which the forts were 
manned, and indicted some loss upon the sooltan's Jiva 
army. Java was now* subduell, and the people sub- suUiued * 
mitted easily to their conquerors. General Gillespie was left in 
command of the army, and the administration was confided to 
Mr., afterwards Sir, S urn ford BafHes, who justified the appoint- 
ment by bis ability in the management of his new and peculiar 
duties. The Court of Directors had indeed ordered the abandon- 
ment of the island, should it be captured ; but in deliberately 
disobeying ibis order, the governor-general acted witli wisdom 
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and true humanity; and it is difficult to realise the heartless 
policv which had influenced the court in dictating the dispatch. 

"When Lord Minto returned to Calcutta, he found it necessary 
Ft m to take measures against the Pindhiirees, who, no longer 

able to follow native armies, had commenced indis- 
PtndiiArees. criminate plunder; and it is necessary to sketch briefly 
the antecedents of the principal leaders. In 1808, two persons, 
JJurrun and Burrun, who had been attached to Sindia, 
iMmUiareo were employed bv the Uajah of Nngpoor, to ravage the 
territories of the Nawab of Bhopal, with whom he was 
at war; and the mischief they had created was incalculable. On 
their return to Nagpoor, the rajah, as was commonly the case, 
imprisoned Burrun, and extorted from him all he could of the 
plunder. Ilurrun escaped, but died ; and his two sons, Wasil 
Mahomed and Dost Mahomed, continued their father’s profession 
ami authority. The leadership of Burrun’s hand was conferred hv 
the family and dependents upon Cheetoo, who had already 
attracted the notice of Dowlut Kao Sindia, from whom he had 
received an estate and its appanage. These three men eventu- 
ally became the most daring leaders of the whole of the Pindlui- 
rees of Central and Northern India; but there was still a fourth, 
Kureem Khan, a I ’at jin, who was perhaps the most celebrated of 
all. Sindia, from his irrepressibly lawless disposition to plunder, 
arid for outrages in his own territory, had at one time imprisoned 
Kureem Khan; but he eventually released him on payment of a 
heavy fine. Kureem now rose higher than before ; and for a time 
was joined by Cheetoo; and he became so mischievous, that he 
was again imprisoned at Indore. 

It is impossible to follow the depredations of the Bindbarees 
„ , , for four years, 1807 to 181 1 - 12, in Central India, which 

Depredations i • 

of the were confined to native territories; but in 1812, em- 
boldened by success, Dost Mahomed swept through 
Bundelkhund, plundering unresisted as far as Gya, and escaped free. 
Lord Minto might well now ask the Court of Directors, whose 
detestably selfish policy he was carrying out in only too obedient 
a spirit, whether ho could longer observe a strict neutrality amiebt 
these scenes of disorder and outrage, 1 or refuse to listen to the 
calls of suffering humanity, and interfere to protect weak native 
►States who called upon us for ns istanec.’ Lor several years in 
succession, the Bindbarees had roamed over Central India, Kaj- 
pootana, Berar, and the Nizam’s dominions, increatdng in numbers, 
_ , strength, and daring, vear bv year, and inflicting tor- 

Tlipnoii-lntrr- , * . - - . c 

ferpnt joiicy ture, misery, and desolation, on every province thev 
S7«Jr "up. mercilessly plundered. These acts had been correctly 
pruuiuL. jjnown in Eng! t ind ; but not a line was written, or a 
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soldier moved to prevent them. It cannot be doubted that had 
Lord Minto been free to act, they would have been summarily 
checked and suppressed. Now, indeed, the * company * were 
touched to the quick by the invasion of one of their own prov- 
inces ; but till the reply from England arrived, Lord Miuto was 
as little a free agent as ever. 

In other respects his administration was just, and, as far as hits 
powers extended, comprehensive ; and he was thoroughly character of 
respected by the native princes and people of India. IXfinhltra- 8 
In his civil administration, lie was at once liberal and tion ' 
practical, and the measures applied for the suppression of dacoitv, 
the normal crime of Bengal, were to a great extent effective ; but 
the police administration still continued inefficient, and in many 
respects scandalous and oppressive to the people, lie took much 
interest in the maintenance of native literature ; but it is strange 
that at the same time he was neutralising, as far as possible, tin 
efforts of Christian missionaries, and preventing their attempts to 
spread true knowledge among the people. It may be questionable 
whether he really approved of the orders he received from the 
Court of Directors on this subject, which, like those of the non- 
interference policy, he had not sufficient determination to set 
aside ; and it still required many years of experience to induce the 
executive (lovernment to manifest to the people of India that the 
English were neither ashamed of their religion, nor the promulga- 
tion of the knowledge they possessed. Lord Minto's financial 
administration had been very creditable. If he had not succeeded 
in reducing the debt, be had at least been able to pay olf old loans 
raised at twelve per cent, per year, by others raised at six ; which 
showed a healthier state of public credit than had previously 
existed, and carried with it a proportional diminution of expendi- 
ture. Before he left India, at the close of JHK1, he was Ior(1Minto 
impressed with an opinion that there was not a cloud leavcs 
to dim the political atmosphere, except the Pindharees, in regard 
to whose suppiession be wrote fully and earnestly. As the reward 
of his eminent services he was created Earl Minto, a dignity 
which he did not Jong enjoy, as he died the year after his arrival 
in England. Earl Minto was succeeded as governor- Ht . l5Mnr . 
general by the Earl of Moira, who had been nominated h ' lha 
to the oflice nearly two years before, but whose depar- 
lure had been delayed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF TITE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, 1813 TO 
181G — THE GOOKKUA WAR. 


When Lord Minto left Calcutta, political events had not been so 
tranquil as before, in all respects: and had lie remained 

Or> million of 1 i i , ill i • , . • , 

tin* iiHtive he would have had the several questions to deal with 
that speedily occupied the attention of Lord Moira, 
who wrote there were no less than seven of a pressing 1 character, 
which he found he had to settle. The fact was at last proved, 
that the non-interferent policy had been misunderstood by the 
native powers: and in some instances they bad become over- 
bearing and intractable. In Central India, matters continued in 
the same state as before : blit the armed classes of the country 
were augmenting the ranks of Sindia, llolkar, Ameer Khan, 
and the Piudharees ; and every petty chieftain was supporting 
levies as well for his own protection, as to strike in whenever a 
general melee should commence. Lord Moira was a man of ma- 
ture age and experience, he had taken part against Lord Welles- 
ley’s policy in England, and bad belonged ostensibly to the 
non-interference school of Eastern politicians ; but on his arrival in 
India, affairs which admitted of no delay, and which had arisen 
out of the previous inaction of the English authorities, were early 
forced upon bis attention, and gave that tone of decision to his 
political acts which continued, with such eventful results, through- 
out bis administration. 


Among tlie last political questions with which Lord Minto 
had been occupied before he left India, was that of ro- 
vuhNiiisii. lations with the Goorkha State of Nipal, whose do- 
minions consisted of a broad fertile valley lying between the 
lower, or southern, range of the Himalayas and the northern. 
The frontier on the Rritish side extended nearly from Helily to 
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Bengal, and had never been properly defined. The Goorklia State 

had been established by an invasion of the vallev, in 

‘in- 1111 Antecedents 

the fourteenth century, by Rajpoots, who had gradu- 
ally conquered the former Tibet ian possessors ; and of 
them, one family had gradually extended its authority over all. 
The inhabitants had become for the most part converts to Brah- 
minical Ilindooism ; they were divided into classes, and of these, 
the military was brave and reliant. While they defended their 
own territory to the south, the Goorkhas had attempted con- 
quests in China; but had been driven back, and forced to pay 
tribute. Foiled in their attempts northwards, they had made 
gradual encroachments upon the country lying south of their 
mountains, the whole of the northern frontier of Oudli became 
insecure, and they finally demanded and seized two districts of 
that province, Bootwul and Seoraj. 

Lord Minto's negotiations with the Goorkha court had been 
abortive, and be had been obliged to threaten the re-occupation 
of these districts by force of arms ; but no reply had been re- 
reived to his demand. The governor-general, therefore, directed 
immediate action upon the question, and the town of Bootwul 
was occupied by the police. It now !>ecame a question of peace 
or war among the Nipdlese, and many of their Council Tin? Nii«ic*<* 
declared for peace; but the majority were for war, declHro W1,r . 
which was entered upon with great enthusiasm. The prospect of 
driving back the i cowards who had failed to take Bhurtpoor,’ 
with the certainty of unlimited pluuder, were temptations too 
strong to be resisted; but their whole army did not nndinurJer 
exceed 12,000 men, and they had no guns. On May rof 

20, 1814, they attacked the p dice at Bootwul, and p,,IUe * 
murdered the native officer and eighteen of his men in cold blood. 
This cruel act admitted of no hesitating policy. loot'd Moira was 
then travelling in the upper provinces, and had visited Lnkhnow, 
where his honourable and dignified treatment of the Nawab so 
deeply impressed that prince, that he offered a loan of 1,000,000/. 
sterling for the war, which was accepted ; and though more tlum 
half was unfortunately applied by the Council of Calcutta, in 
the absence of Ix»rd Moira, to the liquidation of an old loan, the 
balance enabled him to enter up<Ai vigorous proceedings. On the 
west, of the Goorkha frontier, General Ochterleny took ^ 
post with 0,000 men. General Gillespie having arrived troop* t*k© 
from Java, advanced with *‘>,o00 troops on the east; and -* r P°* ,t,on *- 
the two central columns were one of 4,b00 men under General 
J. S. Wood, and one of 8,000 under General Marley, which was 
to move direct upon Khatmandoo, the Goorkha capital. In all, 
therefore, 22,000 troops were employed for the campaign, with 

F F 
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80 guns but never, in any war in which the English had been 
previously engaged, was more incapacity displayed. 

The first attack was made by General Gillespie, with his ac- 
customed desperate \alour, on the fort of Kalungah, 
U'MK'r:ii which lie endem ourcd to carry by a v<ntp de main, on 

oiUespiu Oc tober 0, 1814 ; but was shot through the heart in a 

rain attempt to rally the storming paitv, which had failed, after 
a loss of *20 ollicers and 220 men, killed and wounded. On the 
arrival of a battering-train from Dehly, the fort was breached, 
and Colonel Manbey attempted to storm it; but was repulsed, 

^ t w’ith a loss of 080 killed and wounded. The garrison 

Ji'fcnn'of had originally consisted of 000 Goorkhns, who lmd 

k ■*' " tiiv'h. already inflicted a loss of m arly double their liumbtr 

t-n tlie invaders, and being reduced to only seventy men, their 
brave commander evacuated the now untenable fort and escaped, 
liy this successful resistance, the Goorkhas had at once esta- 
blished a high reputation as soldiers, and were proporti< nally 
dreaded by the Sepoys, who were utterly unaccustomed to moun- 
tain warfare. 

General Martindell’s operations against the fortified position of 
( , i Jv tli iik were not more fortunate, for it proved so strong, 

that he was held at hav. General Ochteilonv, after 

f HlH .’iKainst ... * 1 / , 1 1 

.i \ i hut., ;imi obtaining some success the Goorkha otiicer op- 

(Kiircriuny posed to him, Cmur Singh Tlmpa, was unable to force 
nfrh'r ,>Ml> the highest of the enemy’s positions, and the winter 
coming on, prevented further operations in the upper 
ranges of the mountains. 

The central and largest force had no better success : and General 
(icnoru Mai ley proved utterly incompetent for the enterprise 

M:iriey'» in- of advancing upon the capital. He lost the whole of 
competency, . , . 1 . , 

two important detachments, with their guns and stores, 

which he had sent to effect diversions from the main attack, and 
who retires W( ‘ re cut °tf by the Goorkhas. He then re- 

»n<i deserts tired, as he professed, to guard the frontier, and was 
even reinforced by Lord Moira with two European 
regiments; but on February 10, 18Io, lie, as it were, deserted 


UHion.i from the army, leaving it pi Lately by night and pro- 
ccc’h?, and ceeding to Dina poor! General George Wood was ap- 
faii*. pointed to succeed him, and in a skirmish with the 

enemy they lost 400 men, leaving the road to the capital open ; 
but the general had neither the courage nor the capacity to avail 
himself of the circumstance. General J. S. Wood’s operation* 
ti-’iicrai j. s. were a similar character, lie advanced about the 


WiHXl Hl.tO 
fritlw, and 


middle of December, and was conducted by a guide, in 


retreats. 


the iu teres t of the enemy, to the stockaded position ot 
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Jeotpnor, which he failed t> carry, mid retreated within the 
frontier. Thus the first campaign of 1 SI 4-1 A ended 
disastrously, with the exception of the division under rami.aig.i «f 
General Ochterlony, wliich maintained the position it 1814 “ 1 ‘ > ‘ 
had won in the most stupendous country of all. His force con- 
tinued to be animated with the highest ardour, and was impatient 
to be led on ; but the other troops were dishorn tened, if not actu- 
ally intimidated. 

f'he crisis was indeed a momentous one ; for the British opera- 
tions bad been watched with intense anxiety ir. every Tim-atei.mg 
native State of India. Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Khan, 
and the lVabwab were known to be preparing a league 
against the English power; and some of their forces took up 
threatening positions. Sindia's army was advanced to the frontier. 
Ameer Khan, who represented llolkar, assembled an army of 20,000 
men with 125 guns, and threatened Agra. Runjeet Singh, with 
20,000 men. moved to the Sutlej, and the whole of the Uindharee 
chiefs were engaged by the Posh wall to assemble and act when called 
upon. To provide against this formidable combination, ^ 
the Madras army was moved north wards, a .Bombay force t iondry 
occupied Gu/.erat, and the Bengal army was increased niul * ur<9 ‘ 
to 80,(K)0 men. While these arrangements were in progress, the 
threatening aspect of aflai^p moderated. Ameer Khan, who had 
been the most boastful, began to ravage Bajpootana; Sindia’s army 
separated into two portions, and even the Pindharees were inactive. 

Kurly in the spring of 1815, General Ochterlony ’s force had 
carried every Goorklia position in the west, as far as Rprnn(1 
the fort of Malown. On April 15, this place was in- u<>< nom 
vested, and on the 10th a spirited attack by the enemy 
on the British positions was repulsed, with the heavy loss of 500 
men. At this time, the central hill district of Almorah had been 
occupied by (’olonel Gardner, who had been formerly in Sindia’s 
service: and who, with some irregular forces raised in Bundelkhuiid, 
lnid already beaten the Goorkhas out of the Almorah district, and 
being assisted by Colonel Nicoll at the head of a division of British 
troops, the possession of Almorah itself was completed. Malown 
was now no longer tenable, and incest of the Goorklia soldiery 
joined General Ochterlony. Am6er Singh would have continued 
to defend the fort; hut, unwilling to sacrifice the re- M .,| 0wn 
maining few men that stood by him, he surrendered, 
and marched out with the honours of war. 

With one flank of their territory open, the Goorklia Council 
now proposed terms of peace, and agreed to the governor- 

.. . , 1 , ’ . „ , TheGnorkh*# 

general s demands to code all territory west of the Katy i*ropo»t 
river, already occupied by General Ochterlony; to 

p p 2 
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abandon tlieir claims on the low country ; to cede the district of 
Execution of Sikkim, and to receive a B.itish envoy as permanent 
* treaty. Resident. On these terms, the treaty was signed by the 
Goorkha agents on December 2, 1815, and by the governor-genera) 
at Calcutta; but peace was not yet to be established. Ameer 
Singh and his sons, the fiery defenders of M alown, arrived at lvhat- 
mandoo, upbraided the Council for cowardice, and urged them to 
continue the war. This advice prevailed, and the treaty 

Tlic? f roiity A . 7 * 

is revoked ay was revoked. Remonstrance was evidently useless. The 

tlie Goorkliiis. 1 1 i , , . , , 

governor-general had no resource but to commence the 
war anew, and General, now Sir David, Ochterlonv, was selected 
for the chi* 1 command and placed at the head of 17,000 

The ram- . . . 1 . . 

I'.uvmi men. \\ ith tne.se, lie opened the campaign on rebru- 

r< I1UU * ary 10, 181(5, determining to advance on the capital by 
the Ohowrea Ghat pass. This he found had been rendered impreg- 
nable ; but by the intelligence of Captain Pickersgill and the 
The t'howrcH guide department, another, though very rugged ascent, 
oiujt turned. W41S discovered to the left, and by it, General Ochter- 
lony, leading the third brigade, ascended in the night of February 
Id. As the morning dawned, he found he had completely turned 
the flank of the enemy's position, who fled to Mukwanpoor. Sir 
oncrat David, now joined by the fourth brigade, advanced on 
r«i!aiu'e".m Mukwanpoor, within fifty miles of the capital. It 
tin* capital, wag a strongly fortified position, but the outworks were 
carried, with a loss of upwards of 500 men by the enemy, and pre- 
parations were being made for the siege of the fort, when the 

„ . Council at Khatmandoo, seeing further resistance hope- 

rr.p treaty . ^ I 

executed; less, transmitted the treaty, duly executed, on March 

of the Nipui 2 . No additional demands were made by Sir David 
^ r Otditerlony, and the Goorkhos, notwithstanding many 

temptations to the contrary, have ever since maintained the peace 
of 1 81 G with perfect fidelity. Though they had fought valiantly, 
yet they had the good sense to perceive that the result of the 
campaign of 1815 had been the effect of chances which could 
never occur again, and that of 1810 was the true test of their 
T.or.i Moira possibility of resisting the English. For his »nast«*rly 
M:miuc«sof ccuuhict of these t affairs, Lord Moira was created Mar- 
H-ibung*. quess of Hustings, aW to Sir David Ochterlonv and 
the army were v»ted the thanks of the Courts of Directors a» d 
Proprietors, with a pension of 1,000/. per annum to Sir David. The 
direct advantages gained by the British were the mountain pro- 
vinces of Kuiu&oit and Gurhwal which strengthened the flank of 
the north-west provinces erv materially ; but the greatest benefit 
of all was The early and effectually permanent detachment of the 
Goorkhas from the machinations of the unstable and perfidious 
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princes of India. In reference to the details of the Niptll war, 
and in particular the stupendous operations of Sir David Oehter- 
lony's furce, the student is referred to Prinsep’9 ni09t interesting 
narrative of the campaign. 


CHAPTER II. 

* HE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS (continued), 

181(5 TO 1817. 

Although Lord Min to. and now the Marquess of Hastings, had 
laid before the Court of Directors, in the fullest manner, Kon-intcr- 
the necessity of suppressing the new predatory system 
established by the Pindharees and Ameer Ivhan in 
Central India, and which, as regarded the Pindharees, *im prevail*, 
had already l>een extended to Mirzapore in Bengal, to (jHierut, 
and to the dominions of his highness the Nizam, they still ad- 
hered to their policy of non-intervention, and upheld the opinion 
of Sir Ceorgo Barlow, that in the disorders of native States lay 
the true safety of the company's dominions. They replied to Lord 
Hastings’s earnest dispatch of* September 21), 18lo, that he was 
not at liberty to engage in operations with the Pindharees, ‘either 
with a view to utter extirpation, or in anticipation of expected 
danger/ and they reiterated their orders in regard to the reduction 
of the army. But besides the Pindharees, there were other causes 
at work, which rendered intervention imperative and immediate. 

The Peshwah, although he had been re-established in his au- 
thority bv the English, had never ceased to intrigue 

• • # ~ The 

against, them with all the other Mahratta chieftains ; iv»i»wnhN 
and when news of the first reverses against Nipal reached intrl(, ' utN 
him, his schemes became more actively propagated. From the 
period of his restoration tip to 181 4 , he had been employed in 
endeavouring to reduce t lie power of his feudal chiefs in the 
Southern Mahratta provinces ; principally by inciting quarrels 
among themselves, the result of # which had been almost perpetual 
warfare, and corresponding desolation of the country. For his 
own immediate protection he proposed, in 1813, to raise a brigade 
of Sepoys, to be commanded by English officers, to which no ob- 
jection was offered; and Captain Ford, of the Madras army, was 
selected to organise and command it. So far, his professions and 
outward act? bore the appearance of good faith ; but they proved 
to be only a cloak to other and very perfidious designs. In 1813, 
Khoosrojee Moodee, a Parsec, who had been employed as agent 
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by the Peshwah with the Resident at Poona, was appointed to 
the charge of a province, and Trimbukjee Dainglia, originally 
a spy, who had raised himself to J'awxir by pandering to the 
Infill wall's vices, was nominated in his room. Dainglia detested 
Europeans, and became his master’s counsellor and adviser in nil 
schemes for throwing off allegiance to them, and once more es- 
tablishing the superiority of Mahratta domination. The purpose 
was excusable, it' not indeed meritoiious, considered as a national 
object; but the means employed, suggested bv the rurrow deceit- 
fnl mind of the Peshwah, and the savage instinct of Dainglia, 
were detestable. 

The Mahratta army, which had fallen below its usual footing*, be- 
gan to be gradually increased in numbers and efficiency; 

Tho IYKhwi.li ° r . - . * 7 

hu-miscb his and distrusting Ins own subjects, the enlistment of Arabs 
4 ! J and Gosains, and other foreign mercenaries, was carried 

on by the Pish wall under Trimbukjee advice. The secret agencies 
at the courts of Sindia, llolkar, the Rajah of lh rnr and Ameer 
Khan, were also re-established. In 1814, the existing differences 
Tiir Ojiikwar between the Gaik war's State and the Peshwah, arising 
I«'niio out °f the Gaikwnr’s farm of the Peshwalfs districts in 
Guzerat, and the counter-claims of the Gaikwar, re- 
quired final adjustment: and Gunga Dhur Sliastree was nominated 
agent on the part of the Gaikwar, to effect, a settlement at Poona. 
uiMior Rrit ish In ending this envoy, the Gaikwar asked and obtain* d 
the guarantee of the Jhitish Government for his safety, 
and it was already understood that, according to the terms of 
.the treaty of Hussein, a. iinal arbitration should be made by the 
am without Rritish incase the mutual negotiations broke down. 

: The mission wa,s not successful. The Pdshwah, under 

Dainglia’s advice, refused to continue the farm of the Guzerat 
districts, which were taken possession of by agents and troops 
sent for the purpose; and by means of these, local insurrections 
• gainst the Gaikwar s authority were fomented. The Shastree 
now prepared to leave Poona ; but this might bring on a collision 
with the English, and he was importuned to stay, and was invited 
to accompany the Pdshwah on a pilgrimage to the annual great 
Mnnicr o f festival of Punderpoor, on the Rheema. Here, on the 
hum™ Dhur night of July 14, shortly after he bad quitted the 
Ml ‘ ,r< ’ e ’ P&diwirii’fl presence, who had been unusually familiar 
and courteous, the unfortunate Sliastree was attacked in the 


street, and almost cut to pieces. 

There was no doubt that the act bad been contrived by Tiirn- 
nt The iusti* bukjee Dainglia, and sanctioned by the Peshwuih, for 
Kii'i'ah w!d *be complicity of both was proved afterwards by the 
clearest evidence. At the same time, the actual m< live 
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for the ciime, beyond a desire to be rid of a man who preserved 
mi honest opinion ori the subject of his embassy, is not apparent. 
There was but one course for the Bombay Government ; and the 
person of Trinibukjee was demanded by Mr. Elphinstone, the Resi- 
dent ; but he was not surrendered till September 25, Dail)lfUa 
the intermediate time being occupied bv considerations HUnvild, ' r, ‘ l1 ' 
whether or no it would be possible to oppose the British demand 
bv force. This, however, being impossible, Trinibukjee was 

apprehended, and imprisoned in the fort of Tanuali ; 

V o 1 . ... . . Hie t’scupe. 

whence, on September 12, 181(>, he <dl acted his escape, 
in a somewhat romantic manner, retiring to the fastnesses of the 
mountains near Nassuk, where he was protected by their rude in- 
lmhitants. 

The IVshwah, by bis friendly demeanour, continued for a time 
to overcome the suspicion which had attached itself to him, in 
regard to the proceedings of Trinibukjee Dainglia; but in truth at 
no period had he been so active in his intrigues through him with 
the several Mahratta chiefs and the Pindharees; and Xllt . 
he was secretly supplying his favourite with large sums to 

of money to raise troops. These levies soon appeared 
in considerable numbers, and their existence was noticed to the 
IVshwah by Mr. Elphinstone. Beyond affecting to consider them 
ordinary insurgents, ami sending out a party of horse to disperse 
them, the IVshwah took no further measures for their suppression ; 
but they were followed and routed by detachments of the sub- 
sidiary force — not, however, before one of fheir parties M'lnWor 
bad murdered Lieutenant Warn* of the Madras Artillery, warn?. * 
These proceedings, and the now evident assistance Trinibukjee was 
receiving from the IVshwah, the repair of forts, and levies of new 
troops in all directions, duly reported by Mr. Elphin- Mr Fl)(hm 
stone, induced the governor-general to demand the “7""./ 
arrest of the person who was instigating the IVshwah 
to hostility, within a month; and as a pledge for the iiif^.vr'rnor 
fulfilment of his demand, that three principal forts 
were to be placed in the hands of the English. The IVshwah at 
first absolutely refused compliance; but on May 8, 18 1G, he agreed 
to the demand— not, however, before Poona had been surrounded 
bv British troops; sent orders for \he delivery of the fortresses, 
and issued a proclamation offering two lacs pf rupees for Trim— 
bukjoe Dainglia, dead or alive. After this, on Mav 10, 

‘ n ,* A mnv treaty 

a new treaty was executed, by which the IVshwah even with the 
admitted the guilt of Trinibukjee, and agreed to sur- Kb,,w “ 1 '* 


rentier bis family as hostages till his apprehension, He also ceded 
districts yielding thirtv-four lacs a year, as an equivalent for the 
contingent of 5,000 horse anti 3*000 infantry which had formed an 
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article of the treaty of Bassein, with the fort of Ahmednugger, 
and his rights north of the Nerbudda river; and he admitted the 
Toombaddra to the south, and the Nerbudda to the north, to 
be the boundaries of his dominions. The disputes with the 
Gaik war were also settled, and finally the P&diwah covenanted 
neither to send agents to, nor hold communication with, any foreign 
powers. 

The foregoing embrace the principal items of the treaty, which 

also included manv other minor points of which re- 
The ferine of .... * . . riM 1 . 

the tn-Hty capitulation is not needed. 1 he terms were no doubt 
nutwu. hn rd and stringent ; and have been impugned as more 
calculated to drive the Posh wall to despair, than to secure, as 
they professed to do, his future peaceable possession of his real 
dominions. At the same time it must be remembered that they 
were dictated to one whom no treaties could bind, under a perfect 
acquaintance with his long career of deception, intrigue, and 
treachery, faithless alike to his own peoph* and to the English ; that 
his aim, from the first, had been to throw off the obligations of the 
treaty of Hussein into which he had entered with apparent good 
faith, ami that, in the face of the guarantee of the English, an unpro- 
voked and deliberate murder had been committed upon an envoy 
to his court, with his full approbation. The negotiations with him 
had been committed to Mountstuart Elpjiinstone, than whom, one 
more considerate and humane never filled high office in India ; 
and whose name to this day is reverenced among the Maluatta 


people. 

Meanwhile, the Pindharees had been unusually active. An 


Proceed i liar? 
.■f rli<i 

PlndhArtes. 


extraordinarily large body of them, estimated at 25,000 
men, under Cheetoo, assembled at Niinaur, in Central 
India, in the autumn of 1815, and, on October 14, 8,000 


horsemen advanced into the Nizam’s territories, plundering and 
devastating the country ns far south as the Krishna river, return- 
ing safely to Nimaur, laden with an immense booty. This suc- 
cessful expedition was followed by another, upwards of 20,000 
strong, in February 1810, a portion of which entered the Northern 
Ci rears, carried the English civil station of Cuntoor, and returned 
plundering as they had come. They had destroyed 000 English 
a illages, put 182 persons to deatli, bounded 500, and tortured 0,000; 
while they had carried off booty valued at fifty lacs of rupees — 
500,000/. Pursuit of Cheetoo was impossible. Spreading themselves 
over the country ns the Pindharees advanced rapidly from thirty 
to even fifty miles a day, not a town, village, or hamlet, escaped 
them. Wherever they stopped, their proceedings were immediate, 
and horribly cruel. The most ingeniously devised and agonising 
tortures were issorted to for the extortion of valuables, from men 
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and women alike, and after collecting all they could, the town or 
village was set on fire, and the devastating horde parsed on. 
They were men of all castes, creeds, and provinces, and in some 
instances well mounted ; but the hardy small horses and ponies of 
the country were perhaps the most serviceable. They had no 
baggage or supplies of any kind, and the surprising rate at which 
tln ir vast bodies moved, baffled pursuit. 

It has been before mentioned, that the Pindharees of Dost 
Mahomed had plundered the English districts in Debar, and that 
Lord Minto had applied to the Court for permission to punish them ; 
but the reply, as has been already stated, which was received 
by Lord Hastings, was unfavourable. Now, however, a second 
and far more formidable irruption had taken place ; it was 
quite uncertain in which direction the next blow would fall; and 
the absolute necessity of a reversion of the non-interferent policy 
could no longer be delayed or denied, even in England ; but as yet 
no final decision had been made. Lord Hastings, however, com- 
menced bis plans by concluding a subsidiary treaty s „ h( , unj|ry 
with the Rajah of Xagpoor. The old rajah, Eughoojoe t,vatlc;i * 
Bhdslay, who had refused all former oilers of such an alliance, was 
dead : his successor was an idiot, and his nephew, Appa Sahib, 
who became regent, concluded a subsidiary treaty on March 22, 
]8](5. in t he same year,Jevpoor had been attacked by Ameer 
l\hnn; hut on the application of its rajah to Mr. Metcalfe, the 
Resident at Dehly, Lord Hastings, though opposed in Council, 
determined to assist the State and save it; and two separate forces 
were assembled for the purpose, backed by other combinations, 
which it would have been impossible for Ameer Khan to oppose. 
He therefore raised the siege, hut the rajah, notwithstanding the 
aid afforded him, evaded making any alliance with the English. 

Mr. Canning was now at the head of the Hoard of Control, and 
the receipt of the news of the 1‘indharee irruption Ml . c . IIU , mg - 8 
into the Northern Circars gave the final blow to the 
indecision which had prevailed in England. In a dispatch dated 
September 2(5, 181(5, the governor-general was freed from his 
trammels. He was assured of the approbation of the Home 
Government in any measures lie # might have undertaken for 
‘ repelling invasion and chastising the invaders,’ and. added 
Mr. Canning with spirit, ‘ We can no longer abstain from \ 
vigorous exertion of military power, in vindication of the British 
name, and in defence of subjects who look to us for protection.* 
Had this decision arrived a year earlier, the third Pindharefr 
irruption might have been prevented; but the governor- 

1 „ * b Tin* f lif rd 

general s military preparations were not as yet complete ; rimiii.-uv® 
and crossing the Nerbudda again, and breaking through ,umi,,u, ‘ l * 
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the Nagpoor troops, one body plundered Kiniedv and Ganjain, 
while the other, dashing through the Nizam's territories, repeated, 
and even exceeded, the enormities of their former visit. Even the 
stubborn Calcutta Council now yielded, and the already matured 
plans of the governor-general were suffered to proceed. ‘ Vigorous 
measures for the suppression of the Pindharees,’ as the Council 
unanimously resolved, ‘ had become an indispensable act of pub- 
lic duty ! ’ What had been denied to justice, was now yielded 
to fear. 

Towards the -end of 1817, the military preparations of the 
nord governor-general were completed. lie took command 

t a k os 'the °f the central division himself, which was at Cawnpore ; 

aliHtary aV ftn( l the other live divisions of the Bengal army were 
rar.wemer.ts. stationed at Agra, in Bundelkhtind, and in Behar ; with 
a reserve near Dehlv under General Ochterlonv. The whole num- 
bered more than 60,000 men. In the south, the army of Madras 
was placed under 1 lie command of Sir Thomas Hislop, in five 
di visions, under Generals Donkin, Malcolm, Lionel Smith, and 
Colonel. Adams. The forces of Guzerat were assembled under 
General Ken*; and the whole British army in the field was not 
less than 116,000 men, with 600 guns. Lord Hastings then 
intimated to Sindia, that the policy of non-interference had been 
renounced, and that he slpmld proceed to contract 
operation alliance with all native States that desired connection 
with, or protection from, the British Government. He 
also required him to assist in the suppression of the Pindharees. 
Sindia’s acquiescence was not cordial ; but lie had sense enough to 
see that he had no alternative, and his neutrality, if not his active 
co-operation, was secured. The fact is, like others of the time, 
His previous 8india had been double-faced and treacherous. While 
tmuiirry p W as treating with the governor-general, he was 
exposed. urging the Nipalese to attack the company’s districts 
i.i the rear, and, to his great confusion, one of his intercepted letters 
to them was returned to him in open court by the English agent. 
It was equally well known that he was in treaty with the 


invited. 


Peshwah, and had received as much as twenty-five lacs from him ; 
but lie had little time to consider, for Lord Hastings advancing 
across the Jumna, on October 16 'marched directly upon Gwalior, 
supported by General Donkin’s divirion from Agra; and resistance 
to those forces would have involved destruction. Ameer Khan 
alone remained to be secured or attacked, llis army consisted of 
62 battalions of disciplined infantry, 160 guns, and a heavy body 
offers of Patau cavalry. To him, Lord Hastings offered to 
a infer Khan, guarantee the districts conferred upon him by Ilolkar, 
and to purchase all his artillery. lie did not immediately 
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acquiesce in this proposal; but the advantages were too solid to 
bo declined, and he continued neutral, promising his best con- 
sideration of the terms ottered. 


Cl I APT Kit III. 

IUK ADMINISTRATION OF TT1 K MAKCU'lisS OF HASTINGS (continued) 
— THE S FOUND M A IIU A T T A WAlt, 1817 TO 1818. 

As the British armies were gradually converging upon the Pin- 

dharees, who collected annually in the south-eastern 

’ * War com- 

riorlion of Malwali, a wild and rugged tract of country, im-nccti » ,y 

1 i iiii i . the Feshwah. 

the Peshwah suddenly broke into war, supposing that 
his example would he simultaneously followed by Sindia, Holkar, 
the Bajali of Berar, Ameer Khan, and the J’indharees, and that 
in the contest with all these separate powers, the English forces 
would be distracted and overcome ; but never in the many strange 
estimates of delusive strength in India lmd a greater mistake been 
made. After the conclusion of the new treaty, the ][iK I)0areI |,i 
P&diwah appeared actuated by candour; and while he 1,rofCssi,m!< - 
deplored the humiliatiqp of the new engagements, professed 
acquiescence in their provisions, lie went on his usual n(Sfnv(irt 
annual pilgrimage to Pumh-rpoor, and appeared to re- priH-eodinp*. 
duce his cavalry, though to each man pay for seven months was 
disbursed, under agreement for all to assemble when called upon. 
Instead of returning to Poona from Punderpoor, the Peshwah 
went, to Mfthdly, in order, as was alleged, to complete his reli- 
gious observances ; and was visited there by Sir .John Malcolm, 
whom he satisfied as to his peaceful intent ons ; but 

. . . . . A?'|>relipj) 

Mr. Elphmstone s suspicions continued as strong as Niou.snf.Mr. 

ever, and lie viewed with apprehension the inarch of ' ll ' im ' st, * l,e * 
the subsidiary force from Senior, on October i), to its position in 
the general distribution of the grand army, a movement which left 
Poona entirely undefended. It had been arranged, however, that 
a regiment of European infantry should be sent up from Bombav. 

liappoo Odkla was now the adviser of the Pdshwab in all poli- 
tical and military affairs, and the organisation of troops and the 
missions to the Mahratta courts were pushed forward with every 
possible expedition ; hut of all the Pesh wall's wild schemes, that 
of corrupting the English officers and their Sepoys, coupled with the 
assassination of Mr. Elphinstone, seems to have been most at heart. 
It need hardly be recorded, that the Sepoys tampered with in- 
dignantly rejected the oilers made to them, and that the corruption 
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of their officers was never even attempted. Even his minister, 
Bappoo Gokla, refused to be concerned in any treacherous attack 
upon Mr. Elphinstone, from whom he had received many kind- 
nesses. 

The annual festival of the Dussdra was to take place on Orto- 
Tii<> puHst*™ her and an occasion, in every Hindoo .State, not 
*i 1’iMnm. only for a military display in commemoration of the 
rapture of Ceylon by King* llama, but for taking the annual 
muster of troops. The assembly on this occasion was greater than 
usual; while the only English troops at Poona were a weak 
brigade, pirtly composed of the battalions nominally belonging to 
tlie JVsbwah. In noticing the unusual number of levies present. 
Mr. Elphinstone was informed that they were destined to operate 
against the Pindharees; and to this no objection was open, as it 
was a point on which he had been already urgent. But in a few 
davs the Posh wall's horse and foot began to crowd 

n 1 reairi * ........ . . - n , 

)<.><!tiou ,»r upon the JSrilish position very unpleasantly; and on 
iv^*ii w nil's November 4 , Captain Ford was privately informed by 

Moro Dixit, a native friend, that the Pesliwah intended 
to cut off the British troops, and recommended him to withdraw. 
There was no doubt, therefore, from every concurring circum- 
stance, that an attack was imminent. 

The arrival of the European regiment was looked to with in- 
Arrivniof the * 011se * nx *ety, for it had been already debated in the 
Pesh wall's Council whether the British force should 
not be attacked before its arrival : and it was still 
believed to be at a considerable distance, when bv forced marches 
it arrived on ( h-tober .*>(). The whole force then, on November 1, 
took up an open position near the village of Kirkee; and on the 
«‘>rd, Mr. Eiphinstone directed a battalion of light infantry, and a 
party of auxiliary horse, then at Seroor, to join him. On Novem- 
ber 5, the Pesliwah ’s plans were completed, and the whole army 
was ordered out, on pretence of escorting him to a temple in the 
suburbs of Poona. A last endeavour was made by him to remon- 
strate against the advance of the regiment from Bombay, and that 
of the battalion from Seroor, and to request their being returned ; 
but Mr. Elphinstone resisted bt»th demands firmly, and the P6sh- 
wall’s officer had barely*left him, when the great army 
ivxii wall's was put in motion. No one knew the Mahrattas better 

»<7v;mr^, than Mr. Elphinstone : and instead of allowing Colonel 

i.'.e iTrSi by Burr, the officer in command of the brigade, to await 
troops. attack, lie directed him to move at once on the Mab- 
ratta forces. The effect of this act was a strange panic among the 
Mahratta troops ; and an evil omen had occurred in the breaking 
of the staff of the Juree Putka, or national standard, as it left the 


IVglllUMlt.. 
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citv. Beyond one brilliant charge led by Gokla, which was suc- 
cessfully repulsed with heavy loss by Colonel Buit's own regiment, 
the 7th Bombay Native Infantry, the vast host of the Thl .’ Mahnuu 
Mahratta army did nothing: and as the British brigade , ‘ r,, »y i 

*•11 i i".i , , n . , r . r .‘il'iindoii tlio 

Gill advanced, the whole took to flight. 1 he strength 
of the forces engaged were— 2,800 British, in the proportion of 
2, 000 native? to 800 Europeans; of the Mahrattas, 18,000 horse, 
8, (XX) foot, with fourteen guns. In the night, the battalion from 
Seroor arrived, and the Mahratta attack was not renewed. This 
event was followed by the murder, in three instances, of English 
officers who were travelling ; and Cornets Hunter and Morrison, of 
the Madras cavalry, were overpowered and confined in a hill-fort. 

General Smith, who retraced his steps on hearing of the out- 
break, arrived near Donna on November 18, and had 
made dispositions to attack the P£sh wall's army, which un>S ot 
wits encamped west of the. Moota river, on the morn- SnM,,ltf u,r,e ' 
ing of the loth, at daylight; but this was prevented by the state 
of the ford. On the. Kith the Mahratta army began Theivshwah 
to retreat. On the 17th no portion of their host was suttsfrk 
to be seen : the whole, with the Pdshwali, had fled to Poon<| 

Sat tarn.. Poona was now taken possession of without 
resistance, and General Smith, after depositing his heavy guns 
and baggage at Seroor, commenced a pursuit of the Mahratta army. 
It is unnecessary to follow the movements of the several r „ r(Mlitof 
divisions of the British forces which were put in motion ,llc i^uhwih 
for the same purpose, and to avoid which the P&hwali adopted 
every expedient in his power; bat an episode in the war occurred 
which cannot be passed by without record. 

The second battalion of the 1st Bombay Native Infantry had 
been left at Seroor ; and Colonel Burr, apprehending Mrmorihl( . 
that the Pgshwah might suddenly return to Poona, dyffuce «f 
directed it to join him. It therefore set out on l>e- aiptahT' 1 ’ 
fember 81, 1817, under the command of Captain Suunlon * 
Staunton, accompanied by two six-pounder guns of the Madr-us 
Artillery, and 800 of the newly -raised irregular cavalry. On t.ie 
morning of January 1, 1818, having marched all night, th= de- 
tach meat reached the small village of Korygaotn, on the Bbeema, 
and Captain Staunton found* the whole of the Pesh walls army t 
£5,000 strong, encamped before it. Ife did pot halt, but passed uu 
till he occupied the village. Here, throughout the whole of ciiet 
day, he was attacked, by several bodies in succession, of Arabs, 
Oosains, ai d other foot soldiers; and every post of the village was 
desperately contested. The guns were taken and retaken ; several 
of the few officers were killed and w r ounded ; and the men, from 
whom water was cut off* were frantic with thirst, and faint with 
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hunger; but the defence was maintained with high valour, until 
nightfall, when the men obtained water, and the enemy gradually 
withdrew. At daylight, Captain Staunton opened his guns upon 
parties of horse which were careering about on the plain ; but 
they had no disposition to renew the tight, and the whole Mahratta 
army gradually disappeared. Captain Staunton had lost 175 men 
in killed and wounded, with eight officers- — three killed and live 
wounded— and only himself, Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant 
Surgeon Wyllie escaped; the Mahratta loss was between 500 and 
000 men. The glory of the defence, with that of the battle of 
Seetabuldee, which had preceded it, are still sung by Mahratta 
minstrels, in every part of theDekhun; and a monument erected 
near the fort at Korvgaom commemorates the names of every 
man who fell. 

The P&diwah witnessed the fight till day from a distant emi- 
nence, and seeing the successive failures of those on 


iiib whom be hud most relied, bitterly upbraided them for 
having misled him. He had now no refuge hut in 
flight, and the British divisions allowed him no rest. He pro- 
ceeded to the south, being chased in turn by Generals Munro 
saft.ira a»d Piitzler; and obliged to recross the Krishna, he 
omn-ied. turned northwards to Sholapoor, where General Smith 
took up the pursuit. On February 10, Sat tarn was taken posses- 
c.iinkit of sion of, and a manifesto issued to the people; and the 
A'.uia. Mahratta force, under Bappoo Gokla, was overtaken at 
Ashta, and routed by General Smith's cavalry, with the loss of 
„ their brave, hut misguided commander, who was killed 
ti*t* linjaii of m the melee by a dragoon, l he action was important, 
however, as the Rajah of Sattara, who had been hither- 
to in confinement, was rescued, and assured of the good intentions 
of the governor-general, remained with Mr. Elphinstone. The 
Peshwah still fled northwards, intending, it was supposed, to make 
for Nagpoor. 

Meanwhile, events of the highest interest had occurred there. 
Events at Appa Sahib, the regent, had caused the idiot rajah to 
NriPiMior. ^ strangled, and himself to be proclaimed successor, 
in February 1810. From that period lie maintained an active 
correspondence with the Peshwah. «• Cheetoo, the Pindhdree chief, 
visited him, and large levies of troops were made. This conduct 
was remonstrated against by the Resident ; but protestations of 
loyalty to the English were received, perhaps, with too great 
reliance. So long as the Peshwah had made no direct movement, 
Appa Sahib was tranquil, and the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, saw no 
cause for apprehension ; but on the news of the Pdshwah’s out- 
break, he threw off the mask, and on the evening of November 
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20, when he had drawn out his forces to witness his investiture 
with an honorary dress sent by the Peshwah, the British troops 
were suddenly attacked by the whole of his army. They Il<>innrkJ|>)1|> 
rad fortunately been able to occupy two eminences 
I )ar the Residency, called Seetabuldee, and the posses- Seetabuidi'e. 
si^n of these was hotly contested during the whole of the 27th ; 
but the enemy were at last repulsed, and the attack was not 
renewed. The disparity of numbers was even greater than at 
Poona. Appa Sahib’s army was 18,000 strong, while the British 
force did not reach 1,400, who, with the exception of the artillery- 
men, were all Sepoys. Their loss was Odd in killed and wounded, 
with twelve officers. Appa Sahib endeavoured to lay the blame 
of the attack upon his Arabs, and other mercenaries; but the 
Resident, strengthened by reinforcements on November 20, and 
December 5lh, 14th, and 19th, would lis ‘ en to nothing short 
of unconditional submission ; and the rajah came to the Residency 
and surrendered himself; hut his army did not obey his order# 
in regard to the delivery of its guns, and they were n , lttifM)f 
taken in an action fought at once upon the spot Mr. Na «i M »(,r. 
Jenkins dictated terms to the rajah, which involved a territorial 
cession of twenty-four lacs, equal to the pay of the subsidiary force, 
and included the military control of the country ; and these terms 
were subsequently confirmed by the governor-general. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS HASTINGS (continued) 
— THE MAHRATTA AND I* IN I) HA REE WAR, 1818. 

The issue of events at Poona had placed the Mahratta dominions 
at the disposal of the governor-general, who, on hearing Annexation 
of the Posh wall 8 outbreak, resolved to annex them. 

Air. Elphinstone was appointed commissioner for the dominion*, 
whole of tlie Mahratta territories in the Dekhun; but tlie public 
manifesto was not issued until Sahara had been taken possession 
of, when it was proclaimed that the authority of the Proclamation 
Peshwah bad ceased to exist, and that a portion of the Ht8, ‘ tlura ' 
territory had been set apart for the Rajah of Sattara. The dominant 
authority of the Peshwahs, from the recognition of Ballajee Wish- 
wanftth in 1717, by the Emperor Mahomed Shah, to the flight of 
his great-grandson, Bajee Rao, in 1817, had been as nearly as 
possible a hundred years. Now, not only had the once vast power of 
the dynasty crumbled to pieces un ler the effects of mutual divi- 
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sions ana contests for pre-eminence, but the dominions of one of 
the most impoitant of the Mahratta confederacy, the Rajah of 
Berar, also lav at the mercy of the governor-general, and those of 
r third, llolknr, were speedily to follow. 

On the death of Jeswunt Jiao llolkar, in 1811, his favour^ 
Ev®ntmit mistress, Toolsee Bye, a young and very beautiful w ■ 

”ur k t! ra man, adopted Mulhar Rao, an illegitimate son of her 

Rf-frcnrr of tiushaiul, and assumed the conduct of affairs as regent. 
Tooin**e Bye. J[ or government was profligate and ineffective ; the 
army Avas mutinous and uncontrollable, and plundered the country 
at large for subsistence, and without opposition. Ameer Khan, 
whose Pataus formed the chief element of llolkar’s military esta- 
blishment, withdrew from Indoor soon after his death, to prosecute 
his operations in Rnjpootana, leaving a relative, (Jhufoor Khan, as 
his substitute. Before her own forces, Toolsee Bye was obliged 
II the sequel to fly to the protection of Rajah Zalim Singh of 
Kota: but she could not long remain inactive, and entered into a 
contest with ft Indoor Khan, in an action with whom she displayed 
great valour at the head of her cavalry, but was obliged to fly 
from the field. The hereditary minister of the State was ftunput 
Rao, who became her paramour ; and there seemed little hope of 
a reconstruction of an efficient executive government, till Tantia 
Jdgh, formerly a banker, was appointed minister, and milted the 
Mahratta party about her. fthufoor Khan, however, maintained 
his position, and for upwards of five years the scenes of contention 
Th0 and anarchy were but little, if at all, abated. Towards 

fiariSIeiat tlie cloS( ‘ ft the R^h wall’s agents were again 

indoor. active at Indoor; and the support of the great military 
chiefs in bis action against the Knglish had been secured. Toolsee 
Bye’s authority was little more than nominal ; but it does not 
appear that she had entered into the schemes of the l'dshwah, or the 
views of her military commanders : and on the proposal of a treaty 
bv the governor-general, she had offered, though secretly, to place 
herself and the young prince, Mulhar Rao, under the protection of 
the Resident at Dehly. It became, however, impossible for her 
to carry out this purpose, or to escape from the control of the 
Honour army ; and no sooner had the news of events at Poona 
* r, " jr . , become known at lifdoor, than the commanders resolved 

the ikccan. to make common cause with the P6shwah ; and the 
army, 20,000 strong, to whom liberal supplies of money were dis- 
bursed bv the P^shwah’s agents, inarched at once for the Deccan. 
At this juncture, the divisions of Sir T. Uislop and Sir John 
Malcolm had united, and lay in their path. Nor was it possible 
for Ilolkar’s forces fo avoid them, llolkar’s army, therefore, took 
up a strong position near Mehidpoor, on the Sipree river, in the 
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middle of December. Here, on the morning of December 20, a 
Jong existing plot for the destruction of Toolsee Bye Eimit , 0 n () f 
and her paramour was carried out by Glut four Khan TouiseeB>e 
and others in his interest. The young Ilolkar, Mulhar Rio, was 
first separated from them, when G unput Kao endeavoured to 
escape, hut was brought hack and imprisoned; and at night, 
Toolsee Dye was taken from her tent to the bank of the Sipree, 
beheaded, and her body cast into the stream. 

Sir Thomas Ilislop’s force was then within ten miles of the 
Mahratta camp, and he had opened negotiations with Battleof 
the army; but they were haughtily rejected, and the Meiudiwor. 
commanders, reliant upon the strength of their position and their 
guns, decided to fight. The British force advanced upon them on 
the morning of December 21 ; and carried the artillery by iRt Qf 
storm, after a sharp contest, when the whole of Holkar’s iioikar’a 
army dispersed and fled in confusion, except the horse, 
which, without an attempt to redeem the day, went off in a body 
unharmed. The brunt of the action had fallen upon the artillery, 
and disciplined infantry battalions, who had fought bravely, and 
suffered severely; and the loss on the part of the English was 778 
in killed and wounded. The victory was, however, complete ; and 
eixty-three guns, with all their stores and the camp-equipage, were 
captured. Ilolkar retreaU«d with the wreck of his force to Mun- 
disore, followed by Sir John Malcolm ; hut no further 

7 J Treatv of 

resistance was made, and on January 0, 1818, he con- peace' wuh 
eluded a treaty with the British Government, which pro* Ut),kar 
vided for Ameer Khan and Ghufoor Khan, abandoned demands 
upon the Rajpoot States, which were transferred to the English, 
and agreed to maintain a contingent of 3,000 horse. On the other 
hand, the British Government guaranteed to protect his territories 
for the future. 

The Pindharees alone remain to be accounted for in this remark- 
able contest. Sindia’s forces, closely watched by the The 
governor-general’s and other British divisions, had per- wndMrees. 
force remained neutral; but Jeswunt Rao Dhow, one of his supe- 
rior officers, harboured Cheetoo and other Piudharee 

i • r j • • • Jeswnnt RAo 

cu lets, and so pertinaciously maintained his disobedi- niiow de- 
ence to Sindia’s orders, that General Browne’s division ea 
was sent against him, by which lie was defeated at Jawud, and 
his guns captured on January 28, and the districts he had usurped 
from the Rana of Oodipoor rescued from him, and restored to 
their lawful prince. As to the several divisions of Pindharees, 
they had found themselves helpless from the first against 
Lord Hastings’s combinations ; and the events of the Fimiiia rtc 
period, at Poona, Nagpoor, and Indoor, proved to them 

Q a 
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that they could receive no help from the MahratUs. Cheetoo, 
rwuht of finding no refuge at Jawud, had fled in a north-westerly 

nii-ctoo. direction, his followers deserting him at every march, 

lie was hunted through Guzerat by General Keir, and afterwards 
by General Malcolm in Malwah ; and on January 2d, his camp 
was surprised and attacked by Captain I loath. This was the last 
appearance of his force; but for nearly a year lie wandered among 
m« death the ^ lf, f news °f the Vindhva and Satpoora hills, and at 
last was killed by a tiger in the jungle between Aseer- 
gurli and the Taptv river, where his half-devoured remains were 
discovered bv a shepherd, and recognised. 

Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed were routed by a force 
r under Colonel Adams, in January 1818, and their fob 

rmdharoe lowers dispersed in every direction. Kureem sought 
protection from Jeswunt II an Bhow at Jawud, whence 
he escaped when it was taken, and finally surrendered to Sir 
John Malcolm on February If), llo received a small estate for 
Ids support in the province of Gorukpoor, in Hengal, and his 
example was followed by his celebrated lieutenant, jNamd&r 
Khun. Wasil Mahomed betook himself to Sindia’s cam]) at 
Gwalior, where he was surrendered, and sent to Ghazeepoor ; he 
was not imprisoned, but he attempted to escape from thence, and 
was apprehended, when ho committed- suicide by poison. Thus 
ended that formidable combination of freebooters, which had 
wholly desolated large provinces, inflicted inconceivable torture 
and misery upon thousands of the people, was utterly without 
control or cheek, ami if allowed to gain further organisation, 
would have carried tire and sword into every accessible province of 
India. 

Ameer Khan alone remained, and finding hopes from the Mah- 
rattns futile, he dismissed the I’eshwah’s agents, and 
turned to Mr. Metcalfe and Sir David Oehterlony 
as his best friends. The offer before made to him bv 
Lord Hastings was accepted ; but it required all the address and 
firmness of Sir David to conclude a settlement with his Datan 
troops, and to obtain their artillery. This, however, was finally 
effected, and without bloodshed. __ Without entering into minute 
details of the alliances contracted with all the smaller chiefs of 
nmi*u.h the central and northern provinces, which ths non- 
n.inor sutPB. interferent policy had before prevented, it will gratify 
the reader to learn that two especial instances of fidelity were 
amply rewarded. The Kajali of Boondee was freed from all 
demands on the part of Sindia ; Holkar’s and Sindia’s usurpations 
were restored to him, and the State was established in the prospe- 
rity and independence which it still enjoys. The other was the 
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Nawab of Bhopal, whose ancestor, it will be remembered, lmd 
rendered hospitality and material assistance to Gene- 
ral Goddard, in his famous march across India. The 
Nawah received a material addition to his small territory from 
the Mahratta possessions in Mai wall, and the gratitude and good 
faith of the family have since been conspicuously displayed. 

The results of the campaign of 1817-18 may be very briefly 
summed up. In the middle of 18] 7, the Mahratta and r 
B indhftree power, though divided, was unbroken, and 
has been estimated at nearly 200,000 men, with 500 guns. It was 
fast hastening to a combination of all interests, which the IY\sh- 
wall, the Rajah of Bcrar, and liolkar had already joined, and 
which Sindia, Ameer Khan, and the Rindharees would not hu\ e 
refused, had the British preparations been delayed. The whole 
was utterly shattered in a brief campaign of four months. The 
ReshwalTs dominions had been annexed, and those of Sindia, 
Holknr, and the Rajah of Bcrar lay at the mercy of the governor- 
general, and were saved only by his exceeding and honourable 
moderation. There was at last, after sixty years from the 
bit tie of Rhissy, no question of the supremacy of British power 
throughout India, now more perfectly established, and more effec- 
tively dominant, than that of Aurung/.ebe. 

With the fate of the •Peshwah himself, this chapter maybe 
appropriately closed. In the month of March, it was tiip 
discounted that Appa Sahib, the rajah of Nagpoor, 
v* as still in active communication with the l\$shwah, 
and assisting him bv every means in his power to continue the 
war. Mr. Jenkins, therefore, arrested him, and kept him prisoner 
till Lord Hastings’s pleasure should be known. The P&diwah, 
deprived of the promised succour, was still limited from place to 
place by detachments from the several divisions, and m* force ia 
his force was attacked and routed at Sewnee, by r( ' utcd * 
Colonel Adams, on April 18. The capture of Chandali followed, 
and lie was driven northwards, all chances of aid from the south 


being cut off. During these wanderings, he had addressed him- 
self successively to Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Klphiiistoue, and Ht . M „. a for 
to the British commanders, ojferitig terms ; hut as tmns - 
the only replies lie received required his unconditional surren' 
der, he pursued his route northwards, hoping to reach Sindia^ 
This, however, was impossible : all the fords and passes were 
guarded j and abandoned by every adherent of importance, he 
reached Dholkote, near Aseergurh, with about 8,000 men. 
Thence he dispatched an agent to Sir John Malcolm, who was at 


Indoor, who sent to him his two assistants. Lieutenants 


TIm 1 demand!) 


Low and McDonald, requiring him to renounce all maUeo ‘ 
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claim to the sovereignty of the Deccan, to give up Trimluk- 
jee Dainglia, and the murderers of the English officers, lie 
was also to proceed to meet Sir John Malcolm. It is almost in- 
conceivable why any negotiations whatever should have been 
opened, or anything short of unconditional submission accepted 
by Sir John Malcolm. It was quite impossible, either that Bajee 
Rao could have escaped the forces which were rapidly closing 
round him, or have maintained himself in the rude tract of 
country into which he had been driven; but the negotiations 
with him nevertheless continued, and were even protracted. The 
best and only excuse for them lies in Sir John Malcolm’s ldndlv 
disposition and generosity, and, in spite of his treachery, sym- 
Thc tvshwah p^thy with a prince so lately a monarch, and now a 
pensioned. fugitive. 1 lift final agreement with the lYsli wall pro- 
vided him a pension for life, of eight lacs — 80,000/. — per year ; 
and it fs due justice to Bajee Kao to state that he was able 
also to secure estates, and other provisions, for those who had 
followed him to the last. These terms, though aecom- 
DHwmUa ( j pan’.ed with some censure to Sir John Malcolm for 
imi-iKontU exceeding instructions, wore ratified by Lord Hastings, 
! !il and Bithoor, near Oawnpoor, was selected by the Pilsh- 

wah as his place of future residence. The surrender of Trimbukjee 
was evaded ; but he was afterwards apprehended, and died at Chu- 
nar, in confinement. 


CHAPTER Y. 

TEH? ADMIMSTKATION OF THE MARQUESS HASTINGS (concluded), 
1818 TO 1623. 


With an inconsiderable number of sieges and operations in the 
Closing oper- &jld, the campaign of 1818 closed. Aseergurh was 
S!!!i»ignof° surrendered to Sir John Malcolm on April f) : and as 
181S * his justification for* resistance and aid to the P&shwnh, 

the commandant, Jeswunt Kao, showed to Sir John, his master 
Sindia’s instructions. It was not tiie only instance of Sindia’s 
treachery which had been brought to light; hut he had been 
effectually restrained and humbled, and the retention of Aseergurh, 
which was garrisoned by British troops, was thought sufficient 
punishment. Lord Hastings was, however, determined to make 
the treachery of the Rajah of Nagpoor an example to all, and 
ordered him to be transmitted to the fort of Allahabad a s a etute 
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prisoner. On the road thither he contrived to seduce some of 
the Sepoys of his escort, and was allowed to escape. Ksr!l ,„ M)f 
For a time, assisted by Cheetoo Pindharee, and at the Ap,,a Sil,m) * 
head of a lawless rabble, he maintained a precarious existence in 
the Vindhya and Satpoora mountains; but these bands were dis- 
persed, and after wandering from court to court of the Hindoo 
princes, he received eventual protection, under the cognisance of the 
Hritish Government, from the Rajah of Jodhpoor. In regard to 
the Nagpoor territories, the widow of Rughoojee Bhoslay was 
allowed to adopt a boy, who was duly proclaimed rajah, Brjtjsll atJ 
under the regency of his adoptress; but the authority niiniHOatiow 
was only nominal, as the whole of the administration ° afel ' oor ‘ 
was placed under the Resident, until the youth should attain hia 
majority. 

In a comparatively few instances, resistance was offered to the 
British troops. Talnair, the former I 'a tan capital of capture of 
Khandesh, was extremely strong, and defended by a Ti,lu,ur * 
body of the Pesli wall’s Arabs. After a short resistance, the native 
olheer in command submitted, and came out to Sir T. llislop, who 
Bent a party to take possession. It appeared, however, that 
the garrison had either not been consulted, or that it was an 
act of trcacheiy; for the party, being allowed to pass several of 
the gates, ’were at last s#t upon by the Arabs, and the officer in 
command killed. On the news of this event reaching Sir Thomas, 
he ordered an assault, in which nearly the whole of the Arab 
garrison was killed, and the native commandant was hanged the 
next morning as an example. This act, which caused a good deal 
of subsequent discussion — especially in England — with t he par- 
ticulars of the attack on Talnair, will he found detailed at length 
in Prinsop’s narrative, which, in regard to the final operations 
of this campaign, possesses extreme interest. Another somewhat 
memorable siege was that of Malligaom, in Ivhandesh, 
into which fort all the fugitive Arab mercenaries had 
collected. They defended the place very bravely, but from the 
first inefficient means had been employed in the attack ; the 
garrison were in proportion confident, and they repulsed one 
assault. They eventually propost*! terms, and were tim* garrison 
allowed to march out under promise of payment of f “pituiatea. 
their arrears of pay, and a free passage to Arabia. This generous 
treatment was, however, misunderstood. The Arabs considered 
they had had the best of the contest; and the result ever since 
then, lias been held up as an instance of successful resistance by 
Arabs to English troops which could not be overcome, and at 
Hyderabad and elsewhere has produced many bad consequences. 

The hill forts in the Western Glmuts fell, one by one, to General 
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Rritzler’s force, and in Wasota, Cornets Hunter and Morrison were 
OenerMi found ' m pood health, as also the wives and families 
votzier’s of the Rajah of Sattara and his brother. It was then 

r>|H i Ht, ions. ascertained that the brave Rappoo Gdkla had himself 
written to the commandant of Wasota, directing the two 1 poor 
Europeans ’ to be well treated, and the order had been obeyed. 
The whole of the stupendous mountain fortresses having either 
, submitted or been captured, the Rajah of Sattara was 
Rio.-ua placed upon Ins throne with great pomp on April 11 ; 

the territory assigned to him, which yielded about 
fourteen lacs, or 140,000/., was that of his ancestor Sivajee, and 
f«»r the present an English officer, Captain Crant Duff, was placed 
with him to manage the affairs of bis principality. 

At this period, (ieneral Munro’s conduct was spirited and use- 
fill. Having no regular forces, he raised a levy of tie 
armed people of Northern Mysore and adjacent dis- 
* ,urt - t.iicts, and with these be not only took possession of 
several of the strongest forts in the country, but followed up 
4,000 of the Eeshwah’s infantry, with thirteen guns, to Sh.dapoor, 
where be routed them, with the loss of their guns ; and the rap- 
ture of the strong fort of Sholapoor followed. 

As far as military operations were concerned, the occupation of 
the Resh walls territory was completed )>eforo the rainy season of 
1^18 j the establishment of a civil administration necessarily or- 
c vii ad- copied a longer period. The whole of the dominions were 
ni illustration. HiviHcHl into four great portions. To the south western, 
laddering on Mysore, Mr. Chaplin, an eminent Madras civilian, was 
nominated; Captain II. 1). Robertson to the district and city of 
Eoona; Captain Briggs to Klumd&di, and Captain I’ottinger to t he 
central portion from theBheematoChandoor. To assist them, a num- 
ber of native officers were selected from those of the late government, 
, , and it was surprising with what rapidity whole pro- 

Chcerful . . 1 ? 1 

»ui. mission Muces and their people submitted to a new government, 
oi tin, people. jj erft an( j Hiere parties of the old soldiery, and of law- 
less characters, from time to time committed outrages and de- 
predations, and some plots were discovered among the Brahmins; 
hut these were unimportant in , comparison with the great measures 
of pacification of the country, security of life and property, and 
Fir >rfs of F ,l “v»ntee of peace, which all well-affected clashes de- 
»hr British sired, and which, up to the present time — upwards of 
fifty years — has continued unbroken ; while the names 
of the four subordinate, and the chief commissioner, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, live among the Malmittas of all classes as household words. 
No portions of India had become more desolated from perpetual 
war, exactions, and misgovermuent, than the Mahratta territories 
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at the period of the Avar, and equally may be it declared that at 
the present time none is more content or prosperous. In place of 
widespread desolation, and thousands of deserted villages, there 
is not now a single ruined hamlet, or an acre of unoccupied land, 
except, what is uncul tillable. The Deshwah’s great feudatories, 
the ltajahs of Kolapoor and Akulkote, Appa Desave Nepankur, 
the EuLwurtlhun, Kastia, and other great families, gave in their 
allegiance, and their possessions and estates were se- Kocurity of 
cured to them ; Mid the hereditary rights of all district i ,r °i , cr*y. 
and village oilices were continued. Any revaluation of the land, 
or change in the collection of revenue, Avould, necessarily, have 
})een premature ; and what had been the basis of the l’eali wall's 
revenue system was continued. All hereditary pensions and 
allowances, rent-free lands, and charitable and religious endow- 
ments, were confirmed throughout the country. The great origi- 
nator of these most judicious and benevolent measures, the 
lion. jMountstuart Elphinstone, succeeded to the government ol 
the Dombay Presidency on November 1, 1819, and Avas thus 
enabled to preside over the execution of details Avit limit interrup- 
tion; and from first to last his liberal and generous settlements 


England. 


received the fullest approval of the Marquess of Hastings. 

The final issue of the war, triumphant as it had been, Avas, to 
say the least of it, ill remixed in England: not indeed 

* iii ... • . . , , , Opinion mi 

us regarded the military operations, Avhicli were beyond ti»- 
cavil ; but as regarded the policy of the governor-general. 

Mr. Canning led the Avay in a speech to the House of Commons, 
in April 1819. The Court of Directors, while appreciating i the 
promptitude and xigour with which Lord Hastings had dispersed 
the gathering elements of a hostile conspiracy,’ denounced the 
extension of territory ; but posterity has awarded ample recogni- 
tion of bis Lordship's great measures, by which Central and 
Western India had been delivered from a condition of never- 
ceasing anarchy, so long as the lawless armies of the rival powers 
Avere unconstrained. It aviis not only in regard to the 

... , , *. ... c Hiistiliiy of 

issue ot the Avar that the Court ot Directors were tm» court of 
hostile to Lord Hastings, lie had undertaken the i!',rd n ' rs to 
support of native education, and li£ followed it up with H ‘ l6,ting8 ' 
all the energy and generosity ot his character. Vernacular schools 
began to be established, which were crowded by native N;itlvr 
scholars; and Lord Hastings himself became the patron education, 
of a society established for the education of native children in 
English literature and science. A native newspaper Thortrgt 
was issued by the missionaries at Seruuipoor, and the native news- 
English press became virtually free. All these acts Avere lulur ' 
directly opposed to the traditional policy of the Directors, which 
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amounted in fact to tlie assumption that India could only be safe 
so long as its people were ignorant ; and they afforded scope for 
Disapproval irritating comments and censure upon the governor- 
ofthi court, general’s conduct, which were as undeserved as they 
were illiberal ; but he persevered notwithstanding, and laid the 
foundation of that great extension of education which is now in 
native progress. 

The last years of Lord Hastings’s administration were devoted 
by him, with a rare amount of labour, ability and com prelien si ve- 
Lr,ni ness, to the duties of civil and financial administration ; 

civiud- 88 and though the details of Madras and Horn bay were 
ministration. niana g e( | foy their respective governments, his Lordship’s 
supervision extended over all. Ilis personal labour for nine years 
was enormous, and hardly credible ; and wherever his intervention 
extended, it was on the side of liberal measures, and for the 
removal of oppressive or ill-suited laws : while at every t urn he had 
re encounter the hardly-concealed enmitv of members of his own 


Council, and their faction in the Court of Directors and Proprietors, 
pir.-jmpoor 3819, the governor-general secured the cession and 
i-urciiased. purchase of the island of Singapoor, which had become 
the great entrepot of Eastern commerce ; and an insurrection in the 
province of Kuttack, which had arisen from the rapacity of the 
subordinate government officials, was subdued and remedied. The 
_ . , financial results of this period of his tenure of oflice 

fiiutticiai were more satisfactory, notwithstanding the expenses 

TPRlil tS • * 7 ^ ■* ^ 

of the Nip/Ll aud Mahratta wars, than those of any of his 
predecessors. There was an annual surplus of two millions sterling, 
with ample reserve in the treasury, and the national credit was 
established upon a more sound and enduring basis than it had ever 
„ , „ before attained. During Lord Hastings’s period, not 
of povern- the least reform was effected in the private and official 

conduct of the officers of government, civil and military, 
who were in every respect chanced from the lawless times of Olive 
and Warren Hastings. Lord and Lady Hastings gave a high tone 
to the society of Calcutta ; there was an honourable ambition to 
excel, induced by his patronage, and the new provinces and ex- 
tended fields of labour excited efforts for distinction which were 


won by able servants of the period in all departments of the ser- 
vice. The servants of the company were no longer adventurers; 
on the contrary, it had become difficult to obtain India appoint- 
ments by even the best families of England. Among all this 
glorious success, however, there arose a cloud which overshadowed 
the last days of Lord Hastings’s administration, the story of which, 
though the details are immensely voluminous, must be told in a 
few words. 
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The Nizam's State, ravaged l>y Pindharees and banditti, oppressed 

by its district administrators, and for the most part run _ ,, , 

J . . 1 . Condition of 

to waste, was in an almost hopeless condition ot insoi- tiie M/mn’s 

veney. The Nizam, always weak and vacillating, had the aianmta 
from the lirst no experience ; and having secured private war * 
estates and sources of income, left the conduct of his affairs to his 
minister Moneer-ool-Moolk, and altogether retired from public 
life. Moneer-ool-Moolk had neither firmness nor capacity,* and 
the executive administration fell into the hands of llajah Chundoo 
Lall, whose ability could not indeed be questioned, hut whose 
reckless financial conduct led to almost irretrievable results. The 
Resident at the court had no power to interfere, except by remon- 
strance, which was of little or no avail. It had been an object of 
the governor-general, in which he was supported by the court, to 
have the useless horse and foot of the Nizam’s army reformed, as a 
measure of economy as well as efficiency ; and, as regards a com- 
pact force of 10,000 men, artillery, cavalry, and infantry, the 
object was fully accomplished. No corresponding reduction wan, 
however, made in the old or irregular troops, and the expenditure 
in the new force was established on a scale of liberality, hardly 
perhaps proportioned to the means available; but for the suppres- 
sion of all local disorders, it was most efficient. The reckless extra- 
vagance of the minister continued, in spite of remonstrances; and 
as the revenue had fallen to a very low amount, Mr., afterwards 
Sir, Charles Metcalfe, in 1820, proceeded on a tour 
through the country, with a view to ascertaining its <>f the 
real condition. lie then proposed, with the consent of i.y Knwiish 
the Nizam, to establish English officers in the several ° flUors * 
provinces, to make and guarantee the revenue settlements, and to 
act against the banditti ; and the measure was carried out witli 
good effect. Nor was it opposed by Chundoo Lall, whose minis- 
terial revenues and credit were considerably enhanced. . 

_ n i* • i V . I. nan from 

In the same year, Chundoo Lall solicited a loan ot sixty Mes«r«. wm. 
lacs — GOO, 000/. — from the banking-house of William 1 alnitr&Co * 
Rainier Sc Co. of Hyderabad, and permission was granted for the 
transaction by the governor-general in Council on July 15. 

The banking-house of Messrs^ William Palmer & Co. had been 
established in 1814, under the license of the Supreme Government. 
The head of it, Mr. W. Palmer, was the son of General William 
Palmer, one of the ablest of the older school of diplomatists in 
India ; he had entered the military service of the Nizam at an 
early age, and afterwards became a banker, in association with 
local native capitalists. In 1810, the Act 37 of Geo. III. c. 142, 
which prohibited pecuniary dealings with native powers by Euro- 
peans, was suspended in Messrs. Palmer's favour by an order in 
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(Council, dated July 2d, 1810, and the official instrument or deed 
which was transmitted to them, left them at liberty to carry on 
* all acts within the territories of the Nizam, which are prohibited 
by the said Act of Parliament,’ provided, that ‘ they communicate, 
when required to do so, the nature and objects of these transac- 
tions.’ These transactions were manifold : the loan and other 
employment, of capital, the opening- of the trade of the country in 
cotton, timber, and other productions, and the import to a largo 
extent of English manufactures; and it was by the punctual 
advances of the house alone, that the valuable reformed contingent 
was enabled to take and keep the held during the Mahratta war 
of 1817-18. Up to 1820, therefore, the same relations continued. 
The rates of interest were necessarily high, ranging from eighteen 
to twenty- four per cent. ; but the Government of India had already 
borrowed at twelve per cent., and in the Nizam’s and other native 
States the ordinary rates were from thirty~>ix, forty, and even 
more. 

The faction of the Calcutta Council which had consistently 
Tin? house of opposed Eord Hastings’s measures was supported bv a 
JTc!; powerful party in England ; and in 1820, the court 

rresM*d. withdrew tli e sanction of Council to the Hyderabad 

transactions. Messrs. Palmer's dealings with the minister were 
suddenly interdicted, and the sixty-lac ‘loan paid off by the Resi- 
dent. On his first arrival at Hyderabad, Mr. Metcalfe reported 
that, with the exception of a high rate of interest, he observed 
nothing in regard to the transactions of the house ‘which required 
interference or restraint.’ Again, 1 that the house should he un- 
fettered in its transactions,’ and much more to the same purport. 
The change was sudden and overwhelming; and before the house 
could afford explanations, or draw up the documents which were 
u tervvards so voluminously rendered, it had been irretrievably 
destroyed. Reasons for this strange issue appeared in time. Under 
ihe wealth and influence of the house, Sir Charles had considered 
himself slighted, and he recorded, perhaps on his convictions, how- 
ever erroneous, that its further existence was dangerous. lie saw 
also an opportunity lor lidding the English Government of the 
annual payment of seven htes— 70,000/. — for the pdslikush, or 
„ . „ tribute for the Northern Circars, which had been 
tiniiofUio punctually disbursed to the Nizam from year to year 

|>l‘h)l I cijkIi of , J 

Hi? Northern since their cession. 11ns peshkush was, therefore, 
' ,K “ ro ' capitalised, to represent the sums due — 78,70,070 rupees 
to Messrs. Palmer’s, and 20,00,000 to the company ; 08,70,070 
rupees — 087,000/. — or, in a fraction above, only twelve and & halt 
yeaV purchase of the annual payment. 
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From this arbitrary course, two prominently important results 
ensued. First, the utmost offence was given to his High- 01T( , nr) . t,, 
ness the Nizam, by the cessation of the pdshkush under thc N ' z;,m - 
any circumstances — much more on a paint connected with the 
financial affairs of his dominions, with which the British Govern- 
ment had no pretence whatever of interference. His protestations 
were in proportion bitter and vehement; but they were unheeded, 
and flic art of spoliation has neither been forgiven nor forgotten to 
this day. It was considered a deliberate insult, and an arbitrary 
exercise of power over a helpless ally, and it was un- 

, , 1 . . ... / * . , . Mischievous 

questionably both; while the sum allowed was quite r.-suirs? <>f the 

inadequate to the value obtained. Secondly, to Chundoo ' lon ’ 
Fall, or to the Nizam's government, the payment of the loan was 
of no practical benefit, but indeed much the contrary : for it loosed 
tie 1 minister’s hands, and drove him into the power of Arabs, 
Bulans, Gosains, military chiefs, and local bankers, who, desperate 
as the credit of the State was, extorted the highest possible rales 
of usurious interest and bonuses for years afterwards, and brought 
it to the verge of extinction. ‘ So long,’ said Chundoo Lall, ‘as 
1 can borrow three and pay one, I can go on.’ 

It was not, however, before the payment of the loan only that 
the house of William Palmer & Co. broke down. All c .,„* (lg f(lP 
t heir other dealings, of eve^y kind, were at the same time iV-ViAvof Wm 
proclaimed to be illegal, and the consequences were in- raiim-r drc.i. 
evitable destruction. All outstanding debts, instalment?, districts 
hold in mortgage, district advances for timber and cotton, were 
forfeited. The house paid twenty-live per cent by way of instalment, 
but its further exertions were for the time utterly paralysed. Tim 
sequel to these transactions did not follow for several years, and 
will be related in its appropriate place ; but the morti- 

. . i • i t ,1, . ill ii Miirtillnitlon 

iioations to winch Born J tastings had been exposed by <>f Lord 
the unworthy suspicions of the Court of Directors, and 1I,li5tulgs * 
more than insinuations of corrupt motives in regard to Sir William 
Kumhold’s connection with William Palmer & Co., were insup- 
portable. lie sent home his resignation in 1821, though he did not 
leave India till January 1, 182d : a great and good man, who, like 
( 'live, Warren Hastings, and Lord Wellesley, was yet to experience 
the hitter effects of that clique by which his greatest acts, and most 
triumphant policy, had been persistently opposed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TUTS ADMINISTRATION OF LORI) AMHERST— THE BURMESE WAR, 
182:J to 1825. 


Lord Hastings was succeeded by Mr. Adam, the senior me inbet 
Mr. Adam of Council, who had uniformly opposed all bis liberal 
governor- measures, and who had assisted in, if not brought about, 
Kintrai. the ruin of Messrs. William Palmer A Co. Mr. Can- 
ning 1 had been nominated to succeed the governor-general ; but lie 
preferred to remain in the English ministry, and of the two other 
Lord a in limit candidates, Lord William Bentinck, and Lord Amherst 
Appointed. who had recently conducted an embassy to China, the 
choice fell upon Lord Amherst; but it. was seven months before 
be armed in India. During this period, the narrow, despotic 
mind of Mr. Adam found congenial employment in ruining Mr. 
Silk Buckingham, the editor of one of the Calcutta newspapers, by 
deporting him from India, and prohibiting the issue of his paper. 
This was the only event of moment by which the interregnum was 
rendered memorable, and by which it attained an unenviable noto- 
riety. Mr. Adam died at sea, on bis passage borne, and thus es- 
caped the retaliation of Mr. Buckingham before the English people, 
and Mr. Buckingham was subsequently silenced by an annuity. 

Lord Amherst reached Calcutta on August 1, 1822, and found 
Disturbed the relations of the Government of India with the 
with* nS Burmese in an unsatisfactory and menacing position, 
liu r in ah. During the administration of Lord Hastings, the Bur- 

mese, in 1818, had arrogantly demanded the cession o f ‘ the whole 
of Lantern Bengal, and threatened to take it, if not given up. The 
governor-general, affecting to believe the. letter a forgery, sent it 
back without comment; but it was not the less an authentic docu- 
ment. It proceeded out of the success which had attended the 
Burmese extension of their dominions, which, in 1822, had included 
Assam by conquest, and tlufs hf ought them, without any inter- 
vening power, to the frontiers of the British. Over the province of 
Assam the authority of the English had not been extended ; and 


up to the date of its conquest, from a very early period, it had not 
only preserved its entire independence, but maintained its position 
ngaipst every attempt to subdue it by the Imperial viceroys of 


The Burmese 
Ocru | y 
BlishpiKiree. 


Bengal. Desirous as the Burmese were for war with 
the English, affairs were brought to a crisis by a claim 
made by the Burmese governor of Assam to the island 
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cf Shalipooree, at the mouth of the Naaf river; and without at- 
tending to the governor-general's desire that the right to it should 
be decided by a mutual commission, forcibly occupied it by troops, 
which drove out the British detachment in charge, The island 
with some loss. The island was soon recovered, and a rtM ' (m ‘ rfcd - 
remonstrance addressed to the King of A va ; but this oulv produced 
a fresh ebullition of arrogance, and Maha Bundoola, the great 
Burmese general, was dispatched with an army, and a pair of golden 
fetters, to conquer Bengal, and send the governor-general, bound, 
to the ‘ golden feet ’ of the king. 

Remonstrance being useless, Lord Amherst, finding the Burmese 
general was preparing to invade Bengal on two points, LordX mherst 
issued a declaration of war on February 2 J, 1824. In declare war. 
regard to funds for the war, the sit uation of Government was one 
of unexampled prosperity. There was a surplus of two millions 
sterling a year, and ten millions sterling were in reserve in the 
public treasuries ; and there was no apprehension felt as to the 
conduct of the native troops in a foreign country, who, at Java, 
the Mauritius, and in Egypt, had already proved their DjmpuU of 
devotion. The greatest difficulty was in selecting a attacking 
point for invasion. The eastern part of Bengal was a Uurmah ‘ 
succession of forests, morasses, and deep unford able streams; the 
climate was known to be most unhealthly, if not deadly, and the 
difficulty of transporting an army by land, with all its stores, was 
evidently insuperable. On the other hand, Captain Capfain 
Canning, who had been employed as envoy to the Bur- canning’s 
mese court, suggested an attack by sea on Rangoon, to * 
be followed by an advance up the river Irrawaddy ; and this plan 
was ultimately carried out. 

The Burmese had, in the meantime, been prompt in action. They 
Had sent 20,000 men, under Bundoola, to the frontier of BurmosP 
Bengal, where they drove in and destroyed a light pweeedingi. 
detachment, under (hip tain Norton, on May 17 ; but their progress 
was checked by the advance of a regular force from Bengal. 
Meanwhile the army of invasion, consisting of 12,000 men, chiefly 
from Madras, had assembled at the Andaman Islands Ranwoon 
under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell ; and captured, 
on May 11 the town of Rangoon* at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, 
was occupied, almost without resistance. Advance, however, 
proved impossible ; the heavy continuous rain prevented move- 
ment for six months, and the army had to lie inactive, suffering 
from short supplies of bad unwholesome rations, and the climate. 
Borne employment was found in minor operations on the Tenasserim 
coast, when its capital, Martaban, was taken possession Martaban 
of; &nd also in the capture of stockades near Rangoon, capped. 
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many of which were extremely strong, hut in most instances ill 
defended. 

On December 1, Bundoola, abandoning his attack on Bengal, 
arrived near Rangoon with an army of 60,000 men, 

Fumlnola , , . - J rr 

uttitrkH and the campaign opened in earnest. lie coin- 

,in " uon ' menced his operations by stockading the whole of his 

front, which was effected with great skill and rapidity. On t ho 
(5th these stockades were attacked by a combined force of infantry 
and gunboats, and partly destroyed ; but Bundoola retaliated on 
Hi« deft - 1 the 7th by an assault on the KnglLh position at the 
great pagoda, which was repulsed with heavy loss to 
liis forces, and followed up by four columns, which broke through 
the Burmese stockades and breastworks, and drove their whole 
m my from the field. On the loth the capture of the strong 
stockaded position of Kokein followed, and Bundoola retreated to 
Bonabew with his whole army. On the side of Arruoun, two 
r.ffl.-nitieB expeditions proved failures, not from opposition by the 
in Ass. .in cnmiiy, for none was experienced, and Colonel Richards, 

with an insignificant force, had occupied the capital of Assam ; 
but the impossibility of conveying troops through forests and 
morasses had forced Colonel Shuldham and his army of 7,000 men 
to return, and General Morrison, who marched from Chittagong 
with 10,000 men, lost most of them by the pestilential fever of 
Arracan, and the survivors were recalled. These movements 
gave rise to a deplorable episode of the war, in the disaffection of 
three Sepoy regiments, the 20th, 47th, and (Wild, which 
thn'v Kfpoy were under orders for Assam, and the actual mutiny 
regimen ib. ^ 47th. The Burmese war had become a terror 

to men who had fought through the campaigns in Central India. 
The climate of the country, the magical arts of the Burmese, and 
their supposed invincibility, had possessed the minds of the 
Sepoys with a weird dread ; and there was some discontent also 
about carriage. On November 1, the 47th was ordered to parade 
in marching order, for inspection. Some of the men obeyed, but 
the rest refused to attend the parade. On the 2nd the order 
was repealed, and two of ll.M.’s regiments, with a detachment of 
artillery, were sent to the fetation — Barraekpoor — to eu force its 
execution. The three native regiments were paraded, and a 
solemn warning was conveyed to the 47th, after which their native 
o dicers left them. They were ordered to ground their arms, but 
they received the word with defiant shouts, on which the artillery 
present opened fire. The Sepoys broke, and fled, and eleven men 
were killed. The mutiny of the 47th was thus summarily re- 
pressed ; the 20th and 02nd were not noticed, but the number of 
the 47th was struck out of the list of the army 
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After the failures in Bengal, there remained only the route by 
the Irrawaddy; and in February, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell was prepared to advance, in three columns, of tin? river 
which the central, by land, was under his own com- ,,r,lv ' addF * 
maud; the second in boats under Brigadier Cotton, and the third, 
under Colonel Sale, having been first sent to take Basscin, which 
was easily effected, returned to Rangoon. Brigadier Cotton, 
whose force only amounted to 000 men, attacked the famous 
stockaded position of Donahew on March 7 ; but it was defended 
bv 12,000 of the flower of the Burmese army, under . 
the renowned. Bundoola in person, and the assault 
was repulsed. On hearing of this event, Sir Archibald rL,,l,l8ed * 
Campbell, whose force was considerably in advance, returned ; 
and during a bombardment of the position on April 0, Bundoola 

was killed bv a shell, whereupon the whole Burmese 

, . * . 1 , , , Bundnnla 

army retreated, leaving all their guns and stores, and the killed. 

position was occupied without resistance. No further t».o Burmese 
opposiiion was experienced, and on the 25th Promc, rilrcRt ' 
the capital of Lower Burundi, was occupied by the army, which 
took up quarters for the monsoon. Hence Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell gave it to be understood that he was empowered Pro , >os , llM 
to negotiate for peace; and the Burmese, who had for i ,CHC<J - 
again assembled an army ^f 50,000 men, sent envoys to him for 
the purpose ot negotiation. The terms proposed by the governor- 
general wen', however, rejected by the king, and at the close of 
the rains the war was resumed. 


At this time Sir A. Campbell had not more than 5,000 men 
with him ; but they were in high health, and the real value of the 
Burmese in wav had been already tested. The first expedition 
against the enemy, an attack on the position of Wati- The ww 
gaon, on November 15, was repulsed with a loss of 200 P r,,ret ‘ as - 
men, and Brigadier MncDougall, who was in command. The 
enemy, us they had done at Rangoon, now gradually drew round 
Drome; and on December 1, Sir A. Campbell attacked 
their stockades on the Nawain river, and carried them 
in succession ; and on January 10, the position of Mai- SU( 1 ' 181 " * 
lown was similarly assaulted and paptured, with a great number 
of guns, and much materiel of \fnr. 

lhe king, now really alarmed, dispatched I)r. Price, an 
American missionary, from Ayr, to ascertain terni 9 of Tll0kinj? 
peace ; but before an answer could be obtained, the me* for 
Burmese commander, Muring Pinning, had marched l ' cace * 
direct upon Prome, with 10,000 men — all that remained to him. 
Sir Archibald Campbell bad only 1,300 men available, but he 
attacked the Burmese at once, ou February 0, 1825, and drove 
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them ignominiously from the field. The defeated general car- 
The Burmese ried the news of his own loss to Ava, and begged for 
defeated. a lle w arm y • but lie was beheaded the same evening, 
and the king set himself in earnest to obtain peace, sending Dr. 
rhe king’s Trice and Mr. Jordan, American missionaries, with his 
sir A taUon t0 ovvn ministers, and a portion of the money before 
Campbell. demanded, to Sir Archibald Campbell, who by this 
time had advanced to Yandaboo, within sixty miles of the capital. 
Treaty of The terms of a treaty were soon arranged, and it was 
Yiiudrtboo. finally executed on February 24. By it the Burmese 
king ceded Tenasserim, Arracan, and Assam : and agreed to pay a 
million sterling, on account of the expenses of the war, of which 
twenty-five lacs — 250,000/. — were forthwith delivered. An envoy 
tom the governor-general was also to reside at Ava for the future. 

There was no doubt that this war had been mismanaged; but 
Ergots ( >f neither the country nor the climate, nor indeed tho 
i-bcwa.. enemy, had been understood. The Burmese power and 

resources had been vastly overrated ; and had the expedition been 
deferred to a proper season, when, as it did at last, it could have 
advanced at once by land, it would no doubt have carried all before 
it, and concluded a peace in one season. The war cost nearly 
13,000,000/. sterling ; but the provinces obtained have proved 
cheap at this cost, and are still improving. Assam produces tea 
equal to that of China, and the cultivation is fast increasing. 
Arracan is the most fertile rice district in India, and the Tenas- 
serim coast boasts of the city and port of Moulmein, erst a small 
village, now an entrepot for Eastern commerce, with a trade of 
nearly 1,000,000/. a year. The Court of Directors, who had 
hitherto been accustomed to value the issue of a war only by what 
it would yield, were astonished by the expenditure which had 
swept away all Lord Hastings’s accumulations, and there was a 
loud ciy for Lord Amherst's recal ; but he was nevertheless 
suffered to remain. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AMHERST (concluded), 
1825 TO 1828. 


The result of the English invasion of Burmah was watched with 
Native intense and extraordinary anxiety by all classes of the 
tbo’nurmese cre dulous and superstitious people of India; and to the 
war - strange magical acts of the Burmese, and their invinci- 
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bio prowess, were attributed the inaction of the army winch liad 
been sent. The truth, which lay in heavy continuous rain, bad 
food, and a country which became a Hooded morass, was credited 
by none. The English, who had crushed Mahrattas, Patans, and 
Pindlulrees in a single campaign, lay, it was actually believed, 
helpless before an enemy who slew their soldiers by A1(Hnr(1 
incantation, or prevented them from i raising their feet,’ ( ' n ' dlJllty * 
and so confined them to a narrow strip of coast, where all must 
inevitably perish. No reports on this subject, however absurd, 
were too gross for credence, and by them many hopes were 
awakened among the military classes, now unemployed, with 
whom war and rapine had been the hereditary occupation o! 
centuries. The English would, no doubt, persevere in the Bur- 
mese war; but they would sacrifice their armv, and then — the old 
flags would be raised, and the result would not a second time be 
doubtful. Many strange crises of native feeling's bad from time 
to time arisen in India; but it is questionable whether any more 
universally experienced, or in which the truth was more hope- 
lessly obscured and denied, was ever before encountered. There 
is always, however, a culminating point in such periods of excite- 
ment, and in this instance it appeared at Bhurtpoor. 

No disaffection had been manifested by the Jats since Lord 
Lake’s peace with them in»l-S()5; but their rajah was AffHirs 
dead, his son had succeeded, and his heir, a boy of 
tender age, had been recognised by the government of India at 
his special request, and a political officer had assisted at the cere- 
mony. Uardlv a year had elapsed before the bov sue- , 

* . . 1 . . . . * . . Doorjuii ftil 

reeded his father; but Doorjun .Sal, Ins cousin, set him uMirpsike 

aside, and confined him, placing himself at the head of 

the troops, and proclaiming his own succession. Sir David Och- 

terlonv — who held the oflice of political agent to the 

J . . _ T , tv , Sir David 

governor-general in Northern India, was perfectly o<iiN*riouy * 

aware of the existing feeling among the native military 
classes, and saw that any successful adventurer would draw tens 
of thousands of idle men to his standard for another struggle for 
dominion. lie was prompt in action. lie ordered an army of 
10,000 men and 100 guns to support the nomination of the British 
Government, and would have attacked Bhurtpoor forthwith, but 
Lord Amherst prevented him. lie was peremptorily ordered to re- 
call the troops and the proclamation he had issued ; and the veteran 
soldier and diplomatist, perceiving the animus of the order he had 
received, resigned his office, after writing an able protest, and re- 
tired to Meerut. He never recovered the indignity he ^ 

„ , _ , , Death of 

had suffered, and died two months afterwards, as he sir p.hvm 
of a broken heart. Sir Charles Metcalfe had been 0chterlwnir * 
a & 
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summoned from Hyderabad in anticipation of Sir David’s resigna- 
tion, and eventually took charge of political art airs. 

There can be no doubt that Sir David Ochterlony’s policy was 
the true one, and his sacrifice to satisfy a Calcutta party was an 
net of weakness on the part of the governor-general which was 
welcomed with avidity bv the disaffected. There en- 
opinion in sued onl v one comment on the transaction throughout 
):n*.teh India, — the English are afraid to attack Hhurtpoor. 

nihction , Doorjun Sal, who would have yielded to a real show of 
force, would have submitted ; the Jut chiefs would have rallied 
round their lawful prince ; and the disaffected would have been 
, overawed. As it was, they were encouraged : and in 

a short time 2o,000 im*n had engaged themselves, 1 to 
light the company behind the walls which had defied Lord Lake, 
the conqueror of Hindustan.’ And not only this, but the whole 
of the north-west, with its seething crowds of petty chiefs and 
military adventurers, the lawless chieftains of Bundelkhund and 
Malwah, the Mahrattas of Sindia and Ilolkar, were, it was evident 
on the best grounds, prepared to support the rising should any 
chance of success appear. Lord Amherst and his council were 
) dismayed ; nor was it till the arrival of Sir Charles 

Mi'ti'iiifCs Metcalfe from Hyderabad that the effects of the panic 

"“ ,n,u ‘ were redeemed. His minuf.e on the subject is one of 

the finest of his state papers. He recorded that not only tlm 

interest, but the duty of the British (lovernment to the people it 
had already rescued from anarchy, required the exercise of a bold, 
prompt, and uncompromising policy in regard to Bhurtpoor; and 
finally the governor-general and bis council confirmed the opinion. 
There was no delay ; 20, 000 troops of all arms, with 100 pieces 
of artillery, took the field and marched upon Bhurtpoor, 

I *r< k | wtrftf i on ft • J 1 i ' 

f<>r t.iiesit>irp under the command of Lord Combermere, the com- 
niiurt/poor. innnc ] er _i n _ c ],j e f The army arrived on December 10, 
1S20, and the siege commenced. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had 
joined Lord Combermere, again attempted to convince Doorjun Sal 
and the insurgents of their folly ; but he could make no impression, 
they were too deeply compromised by intrigues at every native 
Rironffth of court in India to ..recede, and the siege operations pro- 
the fart. greased in earnest. Bhurtpoor had been much strength- 
ened since the previous siege, which had exposed the weakness 
of some of the defences, and was impregnable before any ordinary 
attack. The heaviest artillery made no impression upon its 
immense walls and bastions, which were constructed of tenacious 
clay only : and at length mining was resorted to — a course advised 
from the first by Lieutenant Forbes, of the engineers, but previously 
rejected. On January 18 ; a great mine containing 10,000 pounds 
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of gunpowder, laid under the principal bastion and counterscarp of 
the ditch, was exploded, and the fort was stormed and 
captured in a few hours ; (5,000 of the enemy perished stormed 
in its defence, but the loss of the British did not exceed a " dtHl ‘ f,K 
1,000 of all ranks. Doorjun Sal was apprehended in an attempt 
to escapes and the boy rajah was placed upon his throne on Janu- 
ary 20, 1 8:2(5, by Sir Charles Metcalfe and the commander-in-chief 
The fortifications were thrown down into the ditch, and the whole 
levelled with the adjacent ‘•round. 

So far the proceedings of the army had been glorious ; but the 
public weallh and property of the family were seized Prlvate 
as prize money by the forces, and, in the words of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, ‘ our plundering, under the name of pri*e-inon«*y. 
prize, has been very disgraceful, and lias tarnished our well-earned 
honour.’ The only alternative to save the property of the State 
would have been to grant a substantial donation to the troops as 
an equivalent ; but this was not adopted, owing to the effects of 
severe financial pressure, and the ‘ prize money ’ of Bhurtpoor was 
subsequently divided among its captors. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the effect of the capture of Bhurtpoor the rapture 
combined with the destruction of its fortifications: and oI B,,url * wor * 
with this victory, and the conclusion of the Burmese war, the 
open disaffection of the attyed classes of India passed away. Since 
Doorjun Sal, now a prisoner at Benares, had failed, no one else 
remained to lead a desperate enterprise : and the real power of 
the English, their inexhaustible resources, and their unfailing 
‘ ikbal’ or prestige, became perhaps more fully impressed upon 
the native mind than before. 

Lord Amherst had been created an earl for his services, and had 
received the thanks of the Courts of Directors and 
Proprietors, llis health had been indifferent in India, mSted au™* 
and he proceeded on a tour in the north-west provinces earl * 
at the close of 182(5, visiting the principal cities, receiving the 
homage of the chiefs, and finally retiring to Siuilah in the Hima- 
layas, for the hot weather, the first time it had been 
used as a vice- regal sanatorium. During bis absence, established 
the Council at Calcutta again signalised itself bv an J^ti^** 
attack upon the press, one editor being summarily re8idenoe * 
deported for a harmless squib ; but during bis residence in Calcutta, 
Lord Amherst had supported the press liberally, and relaxed 
many restrictions now re-imposed. The governor- 
general’s progress through the provinces of Upper effects™ tus 
India was attended with excellent effect. He visited KXT 
I.ukhnow, where the Nawdb, now king, then in infirm tour * 
health, died in the month of October 1827, and was succeeded by 
k r 2 
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his son, Soliman Jali. In a visit to the ex-emperor of Dehly, his 
future position was pointed out to him ; and f t Simlah, visits from 
agents of Kunjeet Singh, Sindia, llolkar, and the princes of Raj- 
pootana, with the various questions relating to each, fully occu- 
pied his loidsilip’s attention. In March of 1827, the 

Pentli of * * * t • 

Dow in t us o great Dowlut Kao Sindia died of a chronic disease 

5 1,1 with which he had long been afflicted. lie left no 
issue, male or female ; but his wife, Kai/.a Dye, was allowed to 
adopt a successor, and a boy of eleven years old, Junkojee, was 
selected from among his relatives, and recognised by the governor- 
general. An old prediction exists in this family, that reigning 
Sindias leave no male heirs, which, up to the present day, has 
Veen strangely fulfilled. 

The only other political event of importance which deserves 
record, is the attainment of his majority bv the Kniah 

The n.ifati of > . . * . r , , 

Berar t«in» of IS agpoor : when his territories, which had been 
hi# iiMjoritj. niJinn g e< j w ith admirable skill by Mr. Jenkins, from the 
period of his election to the. sovereignty, in 1818, were delivered 
over to his charge. Material prosperity, and cultivation, had in- 
creased to on extent never before known in llerar ; but the pros- 
perity of the people only served to incite exaction, and in a 
comparatively short period the last memorials of Mr. Jenkins’ 
benevolent administration had been ut.^rly eradicated. 

Lord Amherst’s departure from India was accelerated by the 
Lf»r<i Amhorpt intelligence of the dangerous illness of' his daughter, 
leaves India. un q Calcutta iii February 18*28, having some 

time before sent home his resignation. For the present he was 
i rd William succee ^ e ^- by Mr. Butterworth Bay ley, the senior mem- 
iknMnpk her of Council; but Lord William Bentinek bad ob- 
Hu.c.tecH. Gained the appointment of governor-general in 1827, 
and lie arrived in Calcutta on July 4, 1828. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

PROGRESS IN MADRAS u AND BOMBAY, 1813 TO 1 * 828 , 

Since the termination of the war with Tippoo Sooltan, the pro- 
gress of events in the southern presidency, Madras, had been very 
Fir Thomas tmeven tf u l- No enemies remained to be overcome, and 
Munro’a land the whole of the ceded and conquered provinces re- 
mained tranquil. There was some difficulty, however, 
in establishing the demand for land revenue on an uniform basis, 
tnd it was not till Sir Thomas, then Colonel, Munro, who had 
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been placed in charge of the ceded districts, struck out a plan 
for general settlements, that any decided measures were adopted. 
Like all parts of India in which the Mahomedans had X;itive 
not interfered with the original Hindoo system, it ex- 8y * tem - 
isted all over the new districts : not, perhaps, in so perfect a form 
as in the Deccan, but still sufficiently intact to preserve its dis- 
tinctive existence, and to form a foundation for regular proceed- 
ings. The first attempts at settlement were made in 
imitation of Bengal with the few Zemindars, or landed with 
proprietors, who were found to exist; but these classes ' e,n 11 ' ir9 ' 
were in no wise Analogous to the Zemindars of Bengal. There 
the land had ceased to belong to the people. Their original rights, 
whatever they had been, had ceased to exist, and the land had 
passed into the possession of the Zemindars. In the Lnral 
Madras provinces, on the contrary, the land, according U * nure9, 
to immemorial custom, belonged to the people in right of occu 
pancv, subject to the payment of the rulers’ taxes; and the indi- 
vidual tenures were Meras, which involved hereditary occupation 
on payment of a fixed rent — with tenancies at will, in regard to 
lands which had originally been Meras, but had lapsed into the 
general village stock, and could be rented from year to year by 
payment in money, or by a proportion of the crop in kind. The 
so-called Zemindars, therefore, were not, in general, proprietors of 
the soil, though they possessed individual Meras rights ; thev 
were, with the exception of those who were hereditary princes or 
nobles of formerly existent Hindoo or Mahomedau dynasties, for 
the most part district or village officers : some of revenue, some 
of police, who held their position by hereditary rights PHi | uret(f the 
of great antiquity. Any settlements with parties in wfS e,,,eul 
such positions necessarily failed ; and the people resented Zemindar*, 
them, as conferring new rights upon the Zemindars, to which they 
were not entitled by ancient usage. The so-called Zemindars, 
therefore, became no more in fact than farmers of the revenue, 
which gave rise to many abuses, and was extremely unpopular. 

These questions led Colonel Munroto consider the propriety and 
possibility of making settlements with the people them- Ryotwary 
solves, or Byots, as they are usually* termed; and his M 
measures, which had a semblance of possibility and even improve- 
ment upon the old native system, were put in operation. M ,. ana 
The lands of every village were surveyed after a rough ud °ru?d. 
fashion, and assessed ; and a demand, equal to one-third of the 
produce of each crop or field, instituted. In the first place, the 
demand was too high, as the old Hindoo rate was from a seventh 
to a filth : and, in the second, the proprietary rights of the people 
were not considered. It was a vast aggregation of tenants at will, 
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wid was marked by many oppressive clauses. Lands were allotted 
Sovore to individuals which they might be unable or unwil- 
penalties. R n g to cu i|;i va te, yet they could be punished by fine or 
even flogging for refusal. When the crops of certain fields failed, 
their rent could be assessed upon the village cultivation in general. 
Above all, the cultivator was taxed according to the crop he had 
sown, not according to the value of the land ; and the duty of an 
officer of government was to visit every village, revise the record 
of cultivation, and assess the crop as it stood. 

It will be understood how prolific such a syrtein was in abuses 
Ahnsesof of kinds, and of oppression of the people; but it 
the system, secured, for a time, a larger amount of revenue than 
had ever before been collected, and the system was therefore 
lauded and confirmed. When General Munro visited England in 
1818, he was created a Knight Commander of the Hath for his 
services both in a military and civil capacity, and he returned to 
M.>inn<*at:on l nc ^ a as governor of the presidency in which he had so 
of u.-! rule#, long served. Now, as administiator general over the 
whole of the provinces, he could calmlv review the working of 
the land revenue system : and it is recorded to his credit, that he 
had no hesitation in undoing much of his own work, and relaxing 
the most stringent of the former crude and oppressive regulations, 
f Cultivation was rendered voluntary? imprisonment and other 
punishment for refusals to cultivate, cesses for failure of crops, 
and, in general, all the objectionable provisions of the old system, 
were abolished ; but even Sir Thomas could not get beyond a 
yearly settlement with each cultivator, and thus the yearly ten- 
ancies at will were continued. The ancient hereditary rights and 
practices fell into desuetude; while it was certain that the new 
system not only perpetuated the evils of the immediately preceding 
exactive native governments, but actually exceeded them. There 
were gross errors in regard to the land settlements in Hengal and 
in the north-western provinces ; but it is questionable whether 
anything so universally depressing and demoralising as the Ryot- 
wary system of Madras was ever attempted there. The old native 
proprietary of the north-western provinces, in many cases, dis- 
appeared under the action of the English laws, and of fraud, which 
it was impossible to check; but the people, even in such instances, 
were not reached as in Madras, and in tiie most material respects 
were not interfered with. 

The relaxations in the revenue system of Madras, however, such 
Sir Thomas been the niisery consequent upon its first esteblish- 

r 'I'uVarity men ^ rendered Sir Thomas Munro most popular among 
the people of the country ; and over all hereditary rights 
aud charitable endowments he hai extended his protection. lie 
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would have retired in 1824; but remained, especially to make pro- 
vision for the Burmese war, until 1827, when, in a farewell visit 
to his old provinces and native friends, he sank under an attack of 
cholera at Puteechinta, near Gouty, to the ere at grief . , , 

/ • 7 i i T 1118 

or the entire population he had governed and been 
intimately connected with for the whole period of his service. 

Jn Bombay, the people had been more fortunate. Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who was thoroughly acquainted with the existing Bomhv 
institutions of the Mahratta country, very judiciously 
made no alteration in them. The Peshwali’s territory had become 
so wasted by mal-administration, exaction, and plunder, that, 
added to the ravages of war and local banditti, much of it was 
lung waale; hamlets and villages had disappeared, villages had 
dwindled into hamlets, and once prosperous towns into half-deserted 
villages. To restore confidence and encourage the re-cultivation 
of the land was the first object. Easy settlements were made with 
villages on terms of fi\e years; and though t lie principle has been 
called Kvotwnr, and each cultivator's land and payments were 
entered in the village accounts, there was no interference with ids 
proceedings; and on the old native system, the assessment lay not 
on the crop, as in Madras, but on the land itself. Nor was any 
change made in this proceeding until by enquiry and experience 
the government was enabled to carry out a more permanent and 
beneficial settlement. During his incumbency, Mr. Elphinstone 
completed the code of civil and criminal procedure Civ „ and 
which had been commenced by Governor Duncan and criminal law. 
Sir James Mackintosh, and which, of all the older codes of India, 
has been found the most practical and most suited to the people, 
and has required less subsequent alteration. Luminous and simple, 
it provided for every existing want, and secured freedom and pro- 
tection ; and from first to last lias contributed, in no small degree, 
to the social advancement of the country in which it was pro- 
mulgated. 

After the Mahratta war, the noble province of Khand&sh, which 
had been formerly a garden under its Mahomedan kings, 

i . , , . . Khandcsli. 

was found to be, lor the most part, a desert jungle. It 
bad furnished the great plundering ground of Ilolkar and Sindii; 
and the Bheels, who had been impressed by the Mahomedans, had 
returned to it and increased its desolation, Forces were 0lltrnm -« 
continually employed against them; but it was not till 
Lieutenant James, afterwards Sir James, Outram, of the of ll, c BhwiK 
2 ‘Ed Bombay Native Infantry, threw himself among them, visited 
their haunts at great personal risk, and made friends of their rude 
chiefs, that any impression was made on them. By degrees, also, 
u Blieel corps »vas raised by him : and by these and other means, 
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the habits of this hitherto intractable aboriginal race were reformed. 
Sir James Outram afterwards attained high distinction ; but it is 
doubtful whether anv act of his life confers more honour on him 
than his reclamation of his wild hunting companions, the Blieels 
of Kh Andesh. 

The only other disturbances of any moment which ruffled the 
Hfimiwwvf* tranquillity of Mr. Elphinstone’s administration wa9 the 
iiiMiriootmu. insurrection of the Bamoosees — another aboriginal tribe 
dispersed through the villages of the Deccan — under Oomajee Naik. 
It was, however, chiefly confined to the province of Ahmednugger, 
and directed principally against the Brahmins, of whom the Niiik 
lmd a bitter hatred. Oomajee contrived, after the dispersion of his 
followers in 1827, to escape for some time; but he was eventually 
cleverly apprehended at Punderpoor, and suffered the penalty of hi# 
crimes. Mr. Elphinstone returned to England in 1827, and was 
succeeded hv Sir John Malcolm. 

After Sir Charles Metcalfe’s departure, the office of Resident at 
Hyderabad was conferred upon Mr. W. Bvam Martin, 

Pr..v’innni • ..... ... 1 . . . . , 

Hdministra- a Bengal civilian ot large experience m ‘ regulation 
Niz'tnCR th ° judicial affairs. The European agency for the adminis- 
K, , | , iu"!i >nB * >y tration of tlie dominions of his Highness the Nizam, 
officers. established by Sir Charles Metcalfe, was considerably 
enlarged, and with very beneficial results to the people. The 
first revenue settlements, like those in the lVshwah’s late terri- 
tories, had been made for terms of five years, and no interference 
had been exercised with the existent village administration. As 
these settlements expired, others were made on the same principle. 
The great object to which the employment of the English officers 
was directed, and, indeed, of the whole system, was to prevent 
exaction in excess of the rental by the native collectors; and the 
protection to the people ensured by these means resulted in nil 
immense increase of cultivation, while the revenue, enhanced in 
proportion, was punctually realised. So long as the old Nizam, 
Sikundur Jah, lived, no change was made ; for he had thoroughly 
appreciated results which had indeed become self-evident, in the 
Tiw KriKiou check which they imposed upon the rapacity of his 
officer* an; minister, Chundeo hall. But on his demise in 1820, 

* itiidr.iwn. an( | succession, of hi s son, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, a de- 
mand was somewhat rudely made by him at the instigation of 
Chundoo Enll, who had become impatient of control, for a sudden 
recall of all English officers employed in civil duties; and though 
those were allowed to remain who had concluded settlements, till 
the period of their expiration, their authority was circumscribed, 
and the people soon, and very bitterly, experienced the deplorable 
change which the measure involved. 
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Those several transactions have, perhaps, comparatively little 
connection with the general history of India, but as they involved 
the well-being of many millions of its people, a brief notice of 
them is recorded. 


Cl TATTER IX. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, 

1828 to 18:30. 

Tiie results of Lord Wi Hum Bentinek’s government of India are 
so admirably summarised in the inscription on his statue at Cal- 
cutta, written by Lord Macaulay, that they form the most appro- 
priate introduction to the variety of great means of advancement 
of which lie was the author. This eloquent record has been, and 
will be. in the future, read by thousands, with the conviction that 
it is not only literally true, but that his administration formed the 
basis of all the benevolent measures which have since arisen to 
redeem the English from those accusations of selfish and exclusive 
policy in regard to the natives of tin* country, with which they were 
charged. The inscrptioiMm tin* pedestal of the statue j, rrri]llj(in 
runs as follows: — ‘This statue is erected to William •»» n»t* sutue 
Cavendish Bentinck, who, during’ seven years, ruled wniimn 
India with eminent prudence, integrity, and hem vo- Ik " till<k ' 
lence ; who, placed at the head of a great empire, never laid aside 
the simplicity and moderation of a private citizen ; who infused 
into Oriental despotism the spirit of British freedom ; who never 
forgot that the end of government is the welfare of the governed; 
who abolished cruel rites: who effaced humiliating distinctions; 
who allowed liberty to the expression of public opinion; whose 
constant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the government committed to his charge; — this monu- 
ment was erected by men who, differing from each other in race, in 
manners, and in religion, cherish, with equal veneration and grati- 
tude, the memory of his wise, upright, and paternal administration/ 
Xo such record exists of the services of anv previous governor- 
general of India: and the brilliant triumphs of Clive, of Warren 
Hastings, of Lord Wellesley, and the Marquess of Ilus- 

r . . , .. . . \ . Cli:tr;w’f«»r of 

tings, are wanting in the peculiar and hitherto non- in* ■.imitiia- 
existent charm which is attached to the memory of 11 n ' 

Lord William Bentinck. During his incumbency, there were no 
glorious victories to be recorded, for no enemies remained to be 
overcome ; but the successful development of moral force, ftnd the 
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conversion of long-exiffting prejudices into a steady policy of im- 
provement and advancement, is a triumph even more transcendent 
in the aggregate than that of successful war. Yet Lord William 
Bentinck had already been roughly dismissed from his government 
of Madras, and there were many who, from the early measures of 
his government of India, predicted even greater failure than, as 
was alleged, had attended his first Indian career. 

TIis simple habits, the absence of State etiquette, which had been 
a distinctive feature of his predecessors, and, above all, the men- 
sures he had pledged himself to carry out, rendered him at lirst 
FimmciHi unpopular in a high degree, both with the civil service 
reforms. and army. He had hound himself to effect re* 

forms in the disbursements of the State, which the cost of the 
Burmese war had rendered imperative ; but despite the opposi- 
tion which he immediately encountered, he proceeded with them 
without delay. The allowances of the Civil Sen ice were re- 
duced, and as far as possible proportioned in regard to the 
various ranks and offices; but the measures of retrenchment as 
regarded the army involved more difficult considerations and no 
Half Batta little danger. The Half llatfa question, as it was termed, 
question. affected every officer and man in the army, and pro- 
duced violent remonstrance and opposition. If the Court of 
Directors had given the governor-genpral a discretion to deal 
with the order they had sent to him according to circumstances, 
it. is more than probable, from his recorded opinion, that the in- 
significant saving it finally accomplished, which did not exceed 
two lacs (20,000/.) a year, would have been abandoned ; but in pr<>- 
portion as the demands of the arni v rose, llm determination to exact 
absolute obedience from the officerscontinued, both by theOourtand 
tlie governor-general; and in the end the measure was determined 
upon, though not as regarded the whole army. Stations within 
400 miles from Calcutta only suffered, while all beyond were 
exempted. Having carried their points of obedience, it would 
have been an act of grace on the part of the directors to have 
acknowledged the faithful submission of their army by the aboli- 
tion of the order; but, irritating and practically unnecessary as it 
was, it remained in force to the last. The magnanimity which 
would have directed its revision absent. 

The resumption of rent-free tenures was another unpopular 
RpHumpiion measure as regarded the natives of Bengal ; but bad a 
ot rent-free real foundation in just ice to the State. The aliena- 
Bengal. tions of land by Talookdars, Zemindars, and even 
petty village officers, under our own and former native govern- 
ments, bad been very large — in many instances they were without 
e,ny sanction of superior authority, and the whole were revised. 
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Those who could establish their rights to free lands were con- 
finned in them ; from those who failed to do so they were 
resumed. The saving* to Government was about thirty lacs 
(300,000/.) a year. The question had been first mooted in 1703, 
and additional powers were given to the English revenue officers oil 
the subject in 1810. The measure had not, therefore, bv any 
means originated with Lord William Uentinck ; but the Act III. of 
18:18 brought the long-existing question to a final settlement, 
and all persons who failed to prove recent free tenure were al- 
lowed to retain their lands on payment of the regulated assess- 
ment. 

The year 1820 was marked by one of the governor-general's 
jno.'t famous and mo.-t humane measures, — the abolition A».<>iinon <>f 
ol Suttee throughout India. It was a subject to which 
he addressed himself with great earnestness directly he arrived 
in Calcutta lie applied for the opinions of military officers of ex- 
perience as to the feeling of the native arinv on the subject; to 
civilians and other persons long resident in India as to those of 
the people at large. Here and there, as in the case of Mr. II. II. 
Wilson, he met with men who believed that the abolition of the 
lite would be attended with the highest degree of danger ; and 
there were many also who, perpetuating the older traditions of 
the service, while thev„ would fain have seen tho cruel evil 
removed, yet lacked the nerve to make a step in advance of 
them, and pleaded the prescriptive right of the, people to do as 
their forefathers had done for generations past. But Lord William 
Ben thick was deterred by no fears, and lie had certainly no 
sympathy with the old service traditions. He saw no danger in 
India; and he was well aware that the whole of the public in 
England would welcome the abolition of the rite as one, perhaps 
the first, of England's great reforms of Hindoo abuse. On De- 
cember 11, 18211, therefore, supported by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and Mr. Buy ley, the Act was passed, from which every governor- 
general, from Lord Cornwallis to Lord Minto, had flnww , ftf 
shrunk with apprehensions, which they had recorded. tl,e »»»»Mire. 
Those implicated in the act of Su tee were now chargeable with 
wilful murder : those assisting* at, the rite with being accessories. 
There were a few attempts to evade the law, but they were 
promptly suppressed, and the horrible rite eeased to exist. 

With 1830 came another deliverance from a great public 
danger, in the suppression of Thuggee. The word is ^ ^ 

derived from the Hindee verb * Tliugna,’ to cheat or av-utca 
deceive; but in the sense it was used it meant the 
strangulation of travellers by Thugs, a fraternity which, from the 
easiest ages, had infested the roads of India from the Himalayas 
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to Cape Comorin, and from Ouzerut to Assam. Occasionally 
gangs of these murderers had been apprehended ; and in native 
States, and the Punjab, punished by death or mutilation ; but 
no knowledge of their peculiar association had been obtained. 
Discovery of Hne evering in IBil), as Major Sleeman, then the deputy 
the rrime. commissioner of the Suugor district, was seated at his 
tent door, a man, advancing- rapidly, threw himself at his feet, and 
bagged to be allowed to make an important communication ; but 
that Mrs. Sleeman should withdraw. He then proceeded to state 
that he was a leader of a gang of Thugs then not far off, and 
that the grove at Mundesur, in which Major Sleeman's camp 
was pitched, was full of corpses of travellers who had been 
murdered. Next day the hideous proof was given by exhuma- 
tion of dead bodies where he pointed out their graves, and no 
time was lost in apprehending the gang to which the leader had 
belonged. Many of them became approvers, and by degrees circle 
a Her circle of information spread till they lmd covered all India. 
Hardly a province or district was found free from Thugs, and in 
their rites, proceeding’s, passwords and signs, there was little 
difference found anywhere. 

J he sy tern of the Thugs was to decoy travellers, single or in 
pmrreiiinifs bodies, to join their gangs on pretence of mutual pr<>- 
ni um Thugs. Section j to carry them on, sometimes for days in suc- 
cession, to some spot decided upon, when, at a signal given by the 
leader, all were strangled and buried in graves already prepared 
for them. Major, afterwards Sir William, Sleeman, in a mo>t 
interesting and effective report, laid the information he bad ob- 
tained before (iovernment : and Lord William lion thick did not 
_ . , . hesitate to put in force the strongest means at bis dis- 

jmrtmt'HtB for posal for the suppression of the crime. A new depart - 
bi <> ii Of the ment was forthwith organised, and placed under the con- 

r " trol of Major Sleeman, who applied all his great energy 

to the work, and was ably seconded. Its proceedings were extended 
into all native States as well as into every British province and 
district, and up to IBM 7, M.2(i<! persons had been apprehended and 
variously disposed of. The effect of these vigorous proceedings 
was, that every known Thug, vr relation of a Thug, throughout 
India was apprehended ; and as th#ir numbers precluded the en- 
forcement of severe penal measures, the least guilty were formed 
into a settlement, or school of industry, at Jubbulpoor, and in- 
structed in various trades. Their descendants continue there, and 
carpets, tent-cloths and tents, with many other useful articles, 

, are now manufactured with a rare skill and beauty. 

K K,o r lhese artisans, as they may now be called, are, how- 
ever, still kept under surveillance j and it may be 
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Loped that in the course of a few generations their traditions may 
become extinct, as for the lust twenty years no case of Thuggee 
has appeared in any part of the continent of India. 

Steam communication with India is now so familiar a subject, 
that allusion to its early commencement appears like Rt(>ani r ,„ n . 
a dream of the past. Yet forty years ago, only for the " v ',"h lc * tlon 
exertions of Lord William lien thick, it might have Kiigiami. 
been indefinitely delayed. In 1830, the first, steamers, built at 
Calcutta, and fitted with engines from England, ascended the 
Canges for 800 miles, and the success of the experiment amply 
justified its extension. So, also, the establishment of communica- 
tion with England by steam vessels was taken up at the same 
time, with the same ardour, by the governor-general ; but he wae 
checked by the Court of Directors on the score of expense, and 
their inexplicable apathy can be traced perhaps to their own ex- 
clusive policy, and a dread that India might be brought too near 
to England. Thus the enterprise languished for nearly twelve 
years ; but the merit of the first attempt rests with Lord William 
Bentinek’s administration, and in the success of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s first endeavours lie 
the admirable results enjoyed by the public of India and of 
England in the year 1870. 

With the regulation for the legalisation of Mai wall opium, the 
record of the great measures of 1 830 (doses, By a ^ 
system of licenses, it was enabled to he brought from 
the dominions of native princes in Malwah, where it was exten- 
sively produced, to Bombay, and by those means the former 
smuggling to the coast, bv way of Sindh and to the Portuguese 
ports was effectually prevented. The quality of the drug was 
tested in Bombay, and, under the official seal of Government, it was 
exported to China, on the same basis as that of Bengal, attended 
with a large corresponding increase to the public revenue. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK ( continued ), 

3831 to 1832. 

Up to the year 1831, it may be said, with truth, that the natives 
of India in the British provinces had been systemati- Adv . nnc(S 
cally denied all participation in the government of mentof 
their country. • Under the pressure of public necessity, n,lt,,rea * 
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a few offices had been created for the relief of the English 
functionaries ; but the declared policy of the Government, both at 
home and in India, was against the measure of opening public 
employment to the people, on the grotind that it was pregnant 
with danger to the existence of British authority. It therefore 
required no ordinary amount of resolution to break through these 
long existing, and, with few exceptions, persistently maintained, 
opinions ; and, fortunately, the views of the governor- general were 
vo judges supported by the able and liberal members of his 
appointed. Council. The first reform was applied by the regula- 
tion of 1831 to the judicial department in the creation of native 
judges, and their primary jurisdiction over civil suits. This 
measure not only relieved the judicial department of a load of 
work which could never be completed, blit it opened a way to 
official service which, during the last forty years, has been very 
materially enlarged in all departments of the administration, and 
in a'l parts of India, with singular success, and is still extending. 
Fimo The admission of natives of all castes and creeds, under 
Si! bio for the provisions of the enactment, included also native 
ofiioo. Christians, whose employment, under, as it were, a cruel 

refinement of prejudice and apprehension, had been before 
expressly prohibited — and they took their place with others, with- 
out prejudice. The recognition of the great principle was the first 
step gained : and since its wisdom and necessity were established 
the question has never retrograded ; while the conduct of the native 
officials has amply justified the hope that their first real friend had 
formed of them. 

In 1831, the condition of Oudh was brought under Lord William 
Condition of Ecntinck’s notice by the Resident, Mr. Maddoch. The 
oudu. continuous history of this province shows that remon- 
strances against its misgovern men t had been addressed bv every 
governor-general in succession to the king; but at the present 
crisis local affairs were worse tlian ever. In order to judge for 
himself, the governor-general proceeded to Lukhnow, and the 
king was informed that the management of his country would be 
assumed unless reform ensued. This menace was followed by the 
reappointment, by the king, of the celebrated Hakeem Mendhy, 
as iiis minister, an able aik fearlesj reformer, who effected some 
beneficial changes ; but his honest advice was unwelcome to the 
king and his licentious court, and he was ultimately dismissed. 
The affairs of the kiugdom thenceforward drifted into still greater 
confusion, which increased till its final extinction was determined 
on twenty-five years afterwards; but under the instruction of the 
Court of Directors, Lord William Bentinck, in 1831, was at 
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liberty to have placed Oudh on the footing of the Carnatic, and 
the postponement of the measure only increased its difficulty. 

Mahomedan fanaticism, as if in proof that it would never be 
extinguished, caused an insurrection in the very vicinity Pan(ltiC!l1 
of Calcutta in 1831 . A JKakeer, named Teetoo Meer, insurrection, 
of some local sanctity, had become a disciple of the famous 
Syud Ahmed of the Punjab, and began to preach a holy war 
against all infidels. It was necessary, as their numbers increased, 
to employ force against his followers, for they burnt villages, 
defiled Hindoo temples, and their outrages became more daring 
and continuous. The insurgents were attacked and dispersed with 
severe loss, and the insurrection was crushed : but the fanatical sect 
has never been perfectly eradicated in Bengal, and several instances 
if sympathy with insurgents in the Punjab have since been 
traced to members of the Wahabee sect, many of them holding 
influential positions in the country. 

The small insurrection of Teetoo Meer in the Barn set district, 
was followed by a much more serious rising in 1832 by 
the Kolos of Western Bengal, an aboriginal tribe, who, 
like the Santals, described by Mr. W. Hunter, in the 1 Annals ot 
Rural Bengal,* had, at a very early period, been driven into the 
hills by the Aryan settlers. By degrees they had come under the 
operation of laws of wfyich they had no conception, and of 
systematic encroachment by Bengal settlers, and the nominal 
Zemindars of their provinces ; and against these they rebelled, 
and proceeded to acts of outrage which could not at first be 
suppressed. Many perished in a fruitless resistance against regular 
troops,* but eventually the whole submitted. The The tribe is 
regulations, unfitted, to as yet a savage people, were HpS\ u,uler 
then withdrawn, and their province placed under a iur,8dlct,on - 
special commissioner. The Koles since then have gradually 
advanced in civilisation and prosperity : and at the 

, i 1 , * , . Conversions. 

present time many thousands ot them have become 
Christians, and have established churches, where heretofore only 
the most debasing forms of a primitive idolatry existed. 

In his remodelling of the laws, the stringency of the Hindoo 
law of inheritance did not escape tlye governor-general's f 
perception. Under its provisions, no one who aban- inhemajice 
doned the Hindoo faith could inherit ancestral property, 
since the basis of inheritance consisted in performing certain cere- 
monies to the memory of his progenitors. This disability was, 
however, quickly removed. Other reforms in civil and otherjudicw 
criminal procedure were adopted ; monthly jail deliveries reformB « 
were established $ a new chief court was established in the north- 
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western provinces; and the cumbrous machinery of previous enact- 
ments swept away. These changes were accompanied by the 
(fll)e great boon of directing the vernacular language of 
vprnncuiRr suitors or witnesses to be employed on all occasions 

languages. j 118 ( ca( ] 0 f Persian, which, used by the Mahomedans, 

was as unintelligible to the people at large as English, and was 
indifferently comprehended, in most instances, by the judges. 

In the year 1X32, the affairs of Messrs. William Palmer *fc Co., 
Wi]li;ml of Hyderabad, again occupied the attention of the Go- 
pninwr <fc Co. vernment in England, and with so remarkable a result 
that, as an item in the history of the company’s administration, it 
cannot be passed by. The Marquess of Hastings, chafing under 
the aspersions and insinuations of the Court of Directors, defended 
himself ably on his return in the House of Lords; and the whole 
question was re-opened in the Court of Proprietors, in a debate 

which lasted six days. Mr., afterwards Sir llenrV, 
S" H. • ' ' 

kuskmi'b Russell, spoke at great length on the second day. lie 

iS showed inoontrovertiblv, that the dealings of Messrs. 

Rainier & Co. with the Nizam, so far from being extortionate, had 
been liberal and fair ; and that their rates of interest were greatly 
less than those prevailing in the country. He had been Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s predecessor at Hyderabad ; and his statement of 
proceedings fftcts threw a flood of light on the whole of the loan 
!,f Pro- Cmlrt transactions. As regarded William Palmer & Co., the 
prietors. revelation had indeed little immediate effect ; but while 
Mr. Kiunaird moved that there was nothing in the Hyderabad 
papers which affected the character of the governor-general, the 
resolution was met by Mr. Astell with a counter motion, that 
while there was no ground for imputing corrupt motives to Lord 
Hastings, the dispatches sent to him should be confirmed. These 
very dispatches had covertly, if not indeed openly, attributed the 
basest motives to the governor-general ; and their confirmation by 
these proceedings added insult to injury. At most, the Courts 
proceedings closed with a Scotch verdict of ‘not proven,’ leaving 
all the animus of the charges virtually increased. Soon after- 
wards, Lord Hastings accepted the humble post of governor of 
Malta; but the injury inflicted had been too deep and too wanton 
to be long endured, and he died on August 24, 1827, of a broken 
heart. Was the sum of 20,000/. voted afterwards to his son, then 


h minor, any reparation for the cruel injury? Yet had any con- 
cession been made to the noble marquess, it would Lave involved 
the reversion of the acts against William Palmer & Co., and against 
them the Court of Directors was as yet strong and virulent. 

The question of justice to the firm was eventually agitated, 
both in England and in India, up to 1830; but it was in vain 
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that the twelve judges of England recorded their opinion that 
there was no illegality in the rates of interest, or in the 
transactions of Messrs. Palmer & Co. Equally vain, that t»!e twelve 
this opinion was confirmed by the most celebrated Inland? 
counsel of the day. The prohibition at Hyderabad „ 

. . . J . r . T . J Situation of 

continued m force ; and its effects are best explained the debtors 
by a letter from Moneer-ool-Moolk, the prime minister, totie ° U8e * 
who was a large debtor, to the executive minister, Ohundoo Ball 
‘ If,’ lie wrote, ‘ the order prohibiting any money transactions with 
them (W. P. & Co.), and the proclamation deter Unity the claims as 
void , had not arrived, my debt to them would have been com- 
pletely and fully paid ; but how could I, in defiance of the prohi- 
bition, and of such a proclamation, pay them?’ This was the 
situation in which not only Moneer-ool-Moolk, but many other 
large debtors to the house, were placed. They dared not pay. 

in 18‘12 the President of the Board of Control took up the ques- 
tion in earnest, and required the directors to prepare a 

. , . . . r r Measures of 

dispatch, by which the prohibition against the firm Mu* Board 

should be removed ; but the court were still resolute 
not to disturb the policy on which they had acted for ten years; 
and a dispatch, which was in fact a repetition of former opinions, 
drawn up on March 20, 1802, was transmitted to the Board of 
Control for approval. It ‘\vas not, however, approved. On the 
contrary, thirty-three out of thirty-seven paragraphs were re- 
scinded, and a new draft sent to the court for adoption. The 
principle expressed was perfectly fair and open. It required the 
interposition of the Government of India, the authors of the wrong, 
to bring about a settlement with the Nizam, by means of a com- 
mission or an umpire. The amended dispatch was, however, 
rejected by the court; and after a tedious correspondence, which 
led to no result, the Board of Control applied for a writ of 
writ of mandamus, to the King’s Bench, to compel its nmudamus - 
adoption. Oil the issue of the writ, the dispatch was admitted 
under protest, by ten of the directors, who had maintained the 
most obstinate and inveterate opposition. As an event of his- 
torical importance, this memorable transaction, into which the 
court had been plunged by a prejudiced minority, was Effects of the 
very momentous ; for it proved, as might and ought to Btruggle * 
have been anticipated, its real inherent weakness in any struggle 
with the ministry of the Crown, and seriously impaired its power 
both in England and in India, which hitherto had been controlled, 
but never broken. The consequences were not immediately appa- 
rent; but they continued to progress iu importance and magnitude, 
until the independence of the court had been weakened, if not 
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destroyed for all essential purposes of government, and resulted, 
after a hundred years’ existence, in its final extinction. 

As soon as the dispatch reached India, the governor-general 
Mt'a*tirea appointed an umpire, Mr., now Sir, John Macleod, 
diipJtcS S * an a ^ e nieniber of the Civil Sen ice, who proceeded to 
Hyderabad, and, after a long investigation, made an 
award in favour of the principal private claim of Messrs. Palmer 
ivcree & Co., that against Moneer-ool-Moolk, which amounted 
ii'uu'.rr-ooi- 1° at least twenty-one lacs of rupees. The amount 
M.mik. awarded was immediately paid, and enabled the house 
to discharge the new obligation it had entered into with its credi- 
tors. H ere, however, the direct effect, of the dispatch ceased. It 
was considered that a precedent had been established, under the 
provisions of which the remainder of the private claims, the most 
material being for loans to individuals granted by the house under 
miier -ini ms ^ ie guarantee of the executive minister, could be now 
l^Jclvn 0 prosecuted in the local courts. The trustees of the 

i/rts. house had little hope that these courts would exercise 

sufficient independence of character to investigate the claims; but 
they performed their duty fearlessly and conscientiously, and 
decrees were obtained on several suits for the aggregate sum of 
nine lacs, which were recognised by the executive minister, in the 
sequestration of the estates of the principal defendants. No other 
results, however, followed ; the awards remained unpaid, and the 
courts being unable to enforce their awards or procure their en- 
forcement, refused to entertain further suits Equally fruitless 
were the efforts of the trustees to obtain satisfaction in any form 
from the government of the Nizam. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that it has never denied, though it has evaded, its responsi- 
bility ; and perhaps, when time has obliterated the remains of 
original prejudices, it may be stimulated by the government of 
the Crown to a final act of satisfaction and justice, in favour of 
the descendants of those who were utterly ruined. 

In 1832 , the management of the affairs of the State of Mysore 
Amu™ of was assumed by the Government of India. It will be 

Mytore. remembered that, on the capture of Seringapatatn, and 

death of Tippoo Sooltan, the fajali, then a boy, had been presented 
with the original dominions of his dynasty ; and that Poornea, t he 
able minister of Tippoo, assisted by English commissioners, had been 
appointed to their administration. In 1811, when the circum- 
stances of the State were in the highest degree prosperous, and 
there were seven millions sterling in the treasury, the rajah, then 
wasteful onl T sixteen years old, was suffered to declare his uia- 

S\t v BT ^ or *^ r an( i t0 assume the government. He proved to be 
intractable and wastefully extravagant; and by 1882, 
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not only hod his treasure been expended on profligate associates 
and in the wildest profusion, but the Stale had become deeply 
encumbered. lie had been repeatedly warned ; and most impres- 
sively by Sir Thomas JNIunro, in 1825; but without e fleet, and in 
18*10, the greater part of his dominions, unable to en- i„ Mirn . c ti,,„ 
dure the perpetual extortion practised, broke into of 1,10 
insurrection. It was quelled bv a Madras force ; but the convic- 
tion remained, that the British (iovernment could not be identified 
with the rajah’s malpractices, that the people had had just cau-e 
for revolt, that the employment of force against them was only 
justifiable by the excesses that had been committed, and that the 
enforcement of the provisions of* the treaty were indispensable. 
It was notified, therefore, to the rajah, that for the TllP raj;ih irt 
future, a filth part of the revenues, about 40,000/. per 
year, would be paid to him, and that the administration of his 
dominions, in all departments, would be carried on by English 
officers. Under these arrangements the country became tranquil 
and prosperous, and tlm benevolent measures of the chief com mi"- 
sinner, Sir Mark Cubbon, are remembered with gratitude and 
a flection. 

In the same year — 1832 — the small principality of Oacb&r, on the 
north-east frontier of Bengal, was formally annexed to Ca<>hir 
the British dominions, upon the spontaneous request of a " mxt>d ' 
the people, whose rajah had been assassinated, and who had left 
no successor. The province is now the seat of extensive tea culti- 
vation, and has been reclaimed, in a great degree, from its original 
wild character. 


CHAPTER XI. 

TIIE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD WILLIAM DKXTINCK (concluded), 

1833 to 1835. 

The year 1833 was marked by several great and beneficial mea- 
sures, among which the land settlement of t lie north- IiMI1(1 
west provinces takes a prominent place. Many previous IVortow^L 
attempts had been made towards a solution of the various i»rovinm>. 
questions regarding tenures and assessments, and Regulation VII. 
of 1822, the able work of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, laid the foundation 
of what was to follow. During his tour of the north-west pro- 
vinces, the governor-general invited the freest discussion of the 
subject by all ranks of the civil service, and in March 1833, the 
new regulation was passed in Council, and the execution of it 
committed to Mr. Robert Merlins Bird. By the provisions of this 
s s 2 
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Act, all village land? were surveyed, and every field, or portion of 
land, cultivated or waste, defined ; all proprietary rights were 
registered, and all lands assessed, the rate to continue for thirty 
years. When it is considered that these operations concerned no 
less than 23,000,000 of people, and extended over nearly 50,000,000 
of acres of land, and yet were completed with all the minuteness 
wild care of the survey of a private estate in England— the 
momentous character of the whole may be estimated ; with the 
RIr nir(1 . 3 amount of genius and perseverance necessary for its 
jMTviM*. accomplishment. Yet it must be recorded, that Mr. 
Bird's great services passed away without reward, and without 
the public, recognition which they had so eminently deserved. 

The supremacy of Oriental learning was still maintained in 
Calcutta, and was not overcome without a severe con- 
Fducaiion. | ell < j on Up 1833, Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian had 
been supported by the profound Orientalists of the period, in 
whose sight the obscure hymns of the Vedas, the graceful episode!, 
and tables of the Mahabharut and the Bamayun, and the bygone 
sciences of Sanscrit and Arabic authors, possessed a charm fiu 
exceeding the extension of the true knowledge and brilliant and 
exact sciences of England. Able men argued on their respective 
^ides with great pertinacity. Dr. II. H. Wilson led the vail of the 
Orientalists, and was opposed by Sir Cht rles Trevelyan, Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, and Dr. Dull’ of the Scotch Church, with a host of 
others; and the question was finally debated in Council, where 
Mr. Macaulay gave pure Orientalism its death-blow. Then the 
English language, with its Hood of light and truth, was opened 
to the people of India, as well by the recognition of the language 
itself in public educational establishments, as by its extension by 
translation into the vernacular of every province: but the school 
of the Scotch mission, with upwards of a thousand native dav 
scholars, instructed in Christian doctrine ns well as English 
literature, was of all the most effectual refutation of the abstract 
love of Sanscrit and Arabic, by which the interesting period of 
transition from old things to new is marked. 

The charter to the company, extended, in 1813, for twenty 
tup com- years, expired in 1*833, and with it, their monopoly of 
carter and trade with China. It Was impossible for Parliament to 
monopoly. withstand the clamour of tne English nation, which was 
directed against the continuance of that remnant of the company’s 
exclusive privileges, in any form. The new charter was 

The Govern- . 1 v ’ " 

n #*ii t of India limited to the administration of India for a further 
for* twenty" period Df twenty years : and henceforward the Court of 
r< ir». Directors became an administrative body only, subject 
to the Board of Control, in many respects with greater stringency 
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than before. The almost only remaining' stronghold of former 
prejudices, the denial to Europeans of holding lands in India, was 
thrown down, while Lord William Bentinck’s great tihm.bwic 
measure of opening the public service to all natives npemVi to 
without distinction of caste or creed, was confirmed ,iatlv< ‘ K - 
bv a special clause. A fourth presidency also was established at 
Agra, for the administration of the north-west provinces, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, in grateful recognition of his eminent services, 
Vi as appointed its governor. 

While occupied by the momentous reforms of his administration, 
the governor-general's attention was directed to the 

- r . Cnorp Jifftll/e. 

affairs of Coorg, in consequence of the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of its rajah, Veer Hajendra, who had succeeded his 
father in 1820. lie had committed a series of atrocious murder. ; 
and under the terror of his revenge, the particulars of his conduct 
were unknown, till his sister and her husband escaped, and threw 
themselves on the protection of the British authorities. The rajah 
was called to account for his acts of violence; but he proved 
utterly intractable and defiant, and finding the local disorders 
increasing, a proclamation was issued by the governor- T | ie rajaii is 
general that he had ceased to reign. To take possession 
of the province, a force invaded it under the political direction oi 
Major-( ieneral .1. S. Eraser, which, though gallantly resisted in 
some attempts to penetrate the stupendous passes and defiles, was 
eventually successful, and the capital, Merkara, was Mork . ira 
occupied on April (>, 18‘U. The rajah, who surrendered 
to (Ieneral Eraser, was removed to Benares, but ultimately died 
in England, where lie resided for some years; and the of lhr , 
affairs of the country were administered by a special 
commissioner, until incorporated with those of Mysore. Since 
then, Coorg has become celebrated as a coffee-growing district, 
and has proved proportionality valuable. Except Cachar, Coorg was 
the only territory annexed to the British dominions in Annexat|)U 
India during the incumbency of Lord William Bentiuek, <»nhe * 
and the proclamation expressed that the act ‘ was in um,ltri * 
consideration of the unanimous wish of the people.’ 

On a review of the political policy of Lord William Bentinck, 
il is found to have one uniform characteristic, non-in- n.*vw‘\v <>f 
terference ; and every native State in India, for good Uiavd 1 !!, 
or for evil, was made practically independent in its 
administration. As in the days of Sir John Shore, there were rm 
great armies now to be checked, or princes who could inflict 
injury upon their own subjects, or those of others, by lawless 
plunder and internal commotion ; yet it has always been charged 
against the governor-general, that the principle he professed, and 
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literally observed, was carried too far, and served to weaken the 
paramount authority and prestige of British power in India. In 
Effects of Hyderabad, a wasteful minister was allowed to weary 
" r * r - the people by exactions and want of faith, which 
Hyderabad, seriously impaired the revenue, and created a horde of 
usurers, Arab chiefs, ratans, and native bankers, whose extortions 
from the people of the districts assigned to them, in payment of 
loans and advances, are remembered witli terror. As a relief to the 
State, an other was made by the governor-general to disband the 
contingent, for a partial equivalent in money payment; but tin* 
services of this force were invaluable to the Nizam’s ( Government, 
as a counterpoise to its own turbulent feudatories and military 
chiefs, and the oiler, which had been accepted in Nag-poor, was 
declined. The pav and allowances of the contingent 

reform of lit j i i , 

t tif* Nizam's were, however, reduced to the standard ol t he company s 
run i, indent. Several stall’ appointments were abolished, and 

other reductions of expense; followed. The Court of Directors were, 
however, bv no means satisfied with the state of the 
» rniH-c* with Nizam’s dominions ; and on September 8, 18do, a rmuon- 
t it . z,u». 8 t iaM( . H W ns written for communieation to His Highness, 
in which they stated, ‘that they could not remain indifferent 
spectators to the disorder and misrule w hich had so long prevailed 
in his territories,’ and further signified that if the present minister, 
Rajah Chundoo Lull, could not provide remedies for them, he 
should be changed, or that other arrangements should be adopted, 
‘as might be advisable for the purpose of securing good govern- 
ment.* These remonstrances bad, however, little practical effect, 
end the minister, taking courage from the prevailing non-interfe- 
n*nt policy, made no change, in his system. 

In Bhopal, after the accidental deatli of the Nawab, with whom 
a treaty bad been made in 1818, his widow adopted 
his nephew, but retained the management of the State 
in her own bands. When the young man attained his majority, 
he w r as opposed by his aunt, and a struggle ensued, which involved 
much bloodshed in engagements between the parties, in one of 
which til <3 young Nawab was defeated. These deplorable events 
might, in the outset, have been summarily checked by the 
governor-general ; but tie declined to interfere, and the 
n hi inter- local anarchy bad afterwards to be suppressed by Sir 

f rem t . Charles Metcalfe. In 18‘IM a similar struggle for power 

occurred in Sindia’s dominions, between Junkojee, the youth who 
stiHini’H bad been adopted by Baiza Bye, the widow of Dowdwt 

j-ffnir,. ] Jao, and herself. In this quarrel, which threatened 

tn affect the peace of all Central India, Lord William Bentinck 
absolutely refused to interfere ; and though he visited Gwalior, 
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left it without attempting 1 any settlement. On July 10, the several 
brigades of disciplined troops, which had taken different sides, 
would have come into collision but for the personal ellorts of the 
Resident, Colonel Stewart, whose representation of the 

’ , . , ’ 1 n Settlement 

serious danger which would ensue from any actual oftiie 

outbreak of hostilities, induced the governor-general qutm ' 
to recognise the rajah, and Baiza Rye was obliged to retire 
from Gwalior. In the State of Jeypoor, another in- 
stance of mischief from the non-exercise of timely titoor ‘ 
intervention resulted in the murder of Mr. Rlake, the assistant to 
the Resident, in the streets of Jeypoor, in 1835. As at Mur(1errtf 
Till opal and Gwalior, there was a minor prince at Jey- Mr - - 
poor; and the regency was conducted by his mother, assisted by a 
hanker, named Jbta Rain, believed to be her paramour. A rivalry 
•msued between the chiefs of the State and this person, which 
proceeded from bad to worse ; and though it might have been 
prevented, had timely measures been taken, the non- N 0n .i„t e r- 
interferent policy prevailed. A chief named Bvr^e Sal fertM,<v * 
was eventually elected to the office of minister by the nobles of 
the State ; but the struggle between him and Jota Ram continued ; 
and the latter, believing the Resident, Major Alves, to have been 
the author of his loss of power, determined to destroy ItS( . ons( .. 
him and his cortege on the occasion of an official visit yuouces - 
to the minister. The plan was prematurely carried out, and 
the Resident escaped with a slight wound, though Mr. Blake 
perished. 

Jt is needless to multiply examples. One decisive act of inter- 
ference would have been sufficient to prove, throughout all 
native States, that disorder would not be permitted ; instead of 
which, it was allowed to proceed without check, until the parties 
were compromised bv their acts, and had incurred the penalty of 
absolute punishment. It was advanced in Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s justification, that his policy proceeded out of a , onJ WiIli 
desire to make the rulers of native States responsible to iientim-kv 

. . . , , • motives for 

taeir subjects; but though such a motive was most laud- non-mter- 
able and desirable, it was never declared as a basis of non- 
interference ; and the instances in which intervention was neces- 
sary to suppress public disorder, arose out of struggles for power 
between the highest authorities in the several States, whose con- 
duct and proceedings could not possibly have been affected by 
their people at large, and in regard to which the British Govern- 
ment was the only real arbiter. 

Among the political events of Lord William Bcntinek’s in- 
cumbency, his famous interview with Runjeet Singh at Roopur, 
on the banks of the Sutlej, in 1831, must not be passed over. 
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It was tlie most magnificent spectacle of the period; and while 
tlie Sikh ruler was accompanied by 10,000 of the 
vmli r i\imjeet flower of his army and of his chivalry, the governor* 
8,u * fh ‘ general contented himself with a comparatively small 
escort. The intercourse of the two potentates was most harmo- 
nious, and they separated with assurances of mutual good-will. 
The only political event of importance was the embassy to Sinde, 
conducted bv Major Pottinger, which forestalled the intentions ot 
Hunjeet Singh in that quarter, and will be more prominently 
Medical notic'd hereafter. The last act of the governor-genera l’s 
miiege. administration, was the creation of a medical college 
in Calcutta, in 1835. Except the ancient Hindoo, Grecian, and 
Arabian systems, no means of medical instruction existed in 
India. Of surgery, as based on anatomy, there was profound igno- 
rance, and the village barber was the usual operator as surgeon, 
in cases of wounds, or hurts; while those who had traditional 
knowledge of simples were the physicians. Now, however, the 
whole range of European medical science, surgery, and anatomy, was 
opened to the pupils, who became at once very numerous; and the 
blessings of true medical instruction have since been widely ex- 
tended. 

Lord William Bentinck had already sent home his resignation, 
i < rd wi ilium ftm ^ having reached Calcutta from the Neilgherry hills, 
Ufutmck where he had proceeded oh account of his health, 

a avea India. fia jj ec j f or }i] n <rhmd on March 20, 1835. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe held a commission as provisional governor-general, and 
succeeded him. It will have been estimated by the 
narrative, that in respect to administrative reform and 
moral progress, Lord William’s incumbency had been 
unequalled in India ; but two other efforts in the cause of 
civilisation and humanity, which were spread over the whole 
period of his tenure of office, deserve brief record. By the treaty 
of 1818, the district of Mainvarra, as part of Ajmere, fell 

Malirwarra. . . , ,,,, 

into the possession ot the British Government, i lie 
people, Mairs, were found to be unredeemed savages, like the 
Bheels, who lived by rapine, and were the dread of the surround- 
ing country. Eor fourteen years Captain Hall laboured 

captain ° V 

Hairs »nd among this rude people v with singular perseverance, in 
ihtoIK their reclamation from many criminal practices, and his 
Morin*. successor, Captain Dixon, completed what had been so 
ably begun. He constructed many great reservoirs for water, 
built a city, and converted an almost savage wilderness into the 
seat of vast agricultural improvements. The results of these local 
administrations will be found detailed in Dixon’s * Muir warm, 1 a 
work full of interest to all students of Indian subjects. 


Kir ChnrU'fi 

Mctmlfi: 

pucrecdB. 
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infanticide was one of those social crimes by which the higher 
( astes of Indian society were, and may still to some ex- „ , 

tent be, infected. At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Benares became a British province, it was found to 
exist among the Rajpoots, by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, ItBpre . 
the local commissioner, who, in some degree, interposed vs,jnre - 
checks upon it. He followed up his good work when, as governor 
of Bombay, he discovered that in Kutcli, Cuzerat, Malwah, and 
Raj poo tana., the practice of destroying female children was even 
more prevalent than in Bengal. But though some effect was 
produced, and some children had undoubtedly been preserved, the 
cruel rite was by no means eradic .ted. In lBtlil-4 the question 
was taken up again with great ardour by the late Sir „ 

John R. "Willoughby, Mr. Wilkinson, Sir P. Melvil, forttn 
and others ; and though it is impossible, within the 8upi>res 
scope of this work, to follow the various preventive measures that 
were resorted to, it is due to the officers to record the humanity 
of their motives, and their earnest and persevering endeavours to 
suppress a practice repugnant to every good feeling of human 
nature. Whether the restrictive measures imposed upon the Raj- 
poots by registration of female births, and other means, have been 
entirely successful, may still unhappily be doubted; but there is 
at least no question, that the crime has greatly diminished, even 
in the strongest holds of its former unchecked prevalence. 

Another intervention in the cause of humanity belongs more 
especially to the Madras Presidency ; but was encouraged The K] , ( - )I1(U 
and assisted by Lord William Bentinck to the utmost of of G<>0,nHU ' ,r - 
his power. The K bonds, an aboriginal people, inhabiting the hills 
and forests west of the Northern Circars, were discovered Human 
in 1829 to be in the habit of sacrificing annually, to the sa( ’ ,itKe8 - 
* Earth ’ goddess, numbers of children and adults, kidnapped or 
bought from tin* population of t he low countries : and the suppres- 
sion of the practice became imperative. But it was no easy task 


to prevent a rite which had been indulged from a period of great 
antiquity, and on which the Khnnds believed their crops and their 
material prosperity depended. Captain Campbell was 
the first officer deputed to the Kliond districts for the e»m(>u,ii- 8 
purpose of preventing the rite ; and he laboured for four 61101 La - 
years unremittingly for its suppression, rescuing from a horrible 
death many hundreds of prepared victims ; but ill-health drove him 
from the province, and the relapse into the original practices became 
painfully apparent. Ilis successor Major Macpherson’s endeavours 
were equally well directed ; but an insurrection broke out Inflirtwl| 
against him, which, owing to the nature of the country, of the * ~ ' 
was suppressed with much difficulty ; aud his proceed- poople ' 
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mgs became the subject of acrimonious discussion, whic h was not 
closed till a much later period. lie was replaced by Captain, now 
( ’olonel, Campbell, with greater success than before ; and it may 
be hoped that the authority established over this wild race has 
led to an entire abandonment of the cruel rite ; for it is many years 
si nee any detection of its commission has been reported, and the 
Iv bonds, by means of education, and nearer contact with a civilised 
power, have lost many distinctive features of their original 
la vagary. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THF. ADMINISTRATION OF SIR CHARLES METCALFE AND LORn 
AUCKLAND, 18.55 TO 18d7. 

It was reserved for Sir Charles Metcalfe to withdraw the last 
rw'dnMi r )t rest) ict ions under which the press of India had la- 
t,, ‘‘ , ' ,rss - boured for so many years. Duriiur the incumbency of 
Lord William Jientinck, it had been virtually, if not actually, 
free from interference; but the old law was still in existence, and 
might at any time be resorted to by anv ruler of its originator 
Mr. Adam’s tone of mind. The public of Calcutta had submitted a 
memorial for the abolition of this law before the departure of the 
governor-general ; but he had declined to interfere, and the solu- 
tion of the question remained to his successor. Nor was it long 
The Act held in abeyance. Supported cordially by Mr. Macau- 
pHSHt'd. lav, the Act was passed in the month of September, 
18.55, and Sir Charles Metcalfe had the satisfaction to receive the 
grateful acknowledgements of a’l classes, European and native, 
upon the freedom he had now practically established. But the 
The measure Pleasure raised a storm against him in the Court of 
'i-N-v;;; Directors, for which he was not prepared. Of ail the 
«.r Directors, traditional prejudices which had bten longest in exist- 
ence, the restriction upon the press was perhaps the most dearly 
cherished there. With all his liberal opinions, held by many to 
he extreme, Lord William Bgntinck had declined to pass an Act 
which, without consultation or* warning, had now become law, 
/md was irrevocable ; and the man whose policy at Hyderabad 
had been supported faithfully, even to a memorable and extreme 
collision with the Hoard of Control, was the author of 
tn sir diaries the so-esteemed deliberate indignity. The offence was 
Meuaife. unpardoned and unpardonable; and from thenceforth 
the long and eminent services of Sir Charles Metcalfe were vir- 
tually cancelled. The government of Madras, which he had been 
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led to expect,, was curtlv denied him : and as the presidency of 
Am a had been reduced, by an arrangement made in England, to a 
lieutenant -governorship, Sir Charles Metcalfe retired Ht , rP tirrs 
from India in after an unbroken residence there ,ro,u llldlil ’ 

of thirty-six years. ‘ No man,’ writes Mr. Kaye, his biographer, 
‘ever left India carrying with him so many lively regrets, and so 
many cordial good wishes from all classes of the com- Centers 
in unity.’ The remainder of his official life was passed t l i 1 f u ^ rvlt>0 
in the employment of the Crown, and in the adminis- crown, 
tration, successively, <»f Jamaica and Canada; and lie eventually 
received the highest distinction that could be con- , , , 

, . r . , , . , He is raised 

t erred upon lum, in being raised to the peerage; but «»» tin* 

his connection with the company was never renewed, 

nor was any recognition made by the court of the faithful 

services of one of their most useful and most distinguished 

servants. 

In succession to Lord William Ilentinck, the Hon. Mountstuart 
l.lphinstone was offered the post of governor-general; but he 
declined the honour, in consideration of the state of his health, 
and Lord Heyteshury was appointed. In consequence of a 
change of ministry, however, this nomination was Lord 
cancelled, and Lord Auckland dispatched to India, I'lSm"' 1 
who reached Calcutta on March •>, 1 8 *»(>. One of the £“^a, or * 
tii. 4 Acts passed by him, on May 0, provided that no Thf> . Blark 
person was to be considered exempt in civil suits from An.' 
the jurisdiction of the native 4 judges who had been established. 
This regulation, which affected Kuropeans, who had hitherto held 
the privilege of appeal to the supreme court, was vehemently 
opposed! in India, and became the subject of much acrimonious 
discussion, under the appellation of the ‘ Mack Act.’ The question 
was transferred to England, and debated in Parliament, on a 
motion by Mr. Ward; but it was defeated, and the Act con- 
tinued. 

The.* first political question which Lord Auckland had to decide, 
was the succession to the throne e>f Oudh. The king, succession to 
Nasir-ood-eieen Hvder, died on July 7, 18*17 : he left no ofoinJh. 10 
is.- ue, and having been an only son. the right of sue- v . , . 

cession was not a little involved. Saadut Ally, the ' lHi,us - 
grandfather of the late king, had had ten sems; and the two elder 
being dead, the third, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, became heir according to 
Mahomedan law. It was asserted, however, bv the chief Jlegum, 
widow of the deceased, that her husband had adopted two bova 
during his life, one of whom had now become heir; and the 
queen -mother, as she may he styled, took measures to procure his 
fe accession by force of arms. Her retainers suddenly took pos.*ea- 
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sion of the palace by forcible entry, and were followed by the 
Begum, with her protege, Moona Jan, and she immediately pro- 
claimed the bov kin# and installed him. Colonel Low, who bad 
reached the palace, protested against the act, and escaped with 
some difficulty; but the king to be, Nasir-ood-Dowlah, 
drru«i ' remained her prisoner. Colonel Low gave no time for 
MUKhu t. insurrection to gain head. Having summoned the 

queen-mother, he allowed her a quarter of an hour for a reply, at 
the end of which, as she was still defiant, the pa hire-gate was 
blown open by a gun, and the courtyard cleared of her adherents, 
with some loss to them, while the Begum and Moona Jan were 
Nasirnmi- taken prisoners. Nasir-ood-Dowlah was then brought 
niromJi^md ou ^ ot his apartments, and enthroned by Colonel Low, 
crowned. who placed the crown on the kings head with his own 
hands. 

On the announcement that the right of succession had fallen 
on him, Nasir-ood-Dowlah had been required by Colonel Low 
t ■> execute a pajier, bv which he agreed to sign ‘ any new treaty 
that the governor-general may dictate.’ Colonel Low's spirited 
conduct throughout the disturbance received the governor- 
general's ‘high approbation,’ but of the agreement he was not so 
eortaiu. He 1 would have been better pleased,’ be wrote, ‘if 
Colonel Low had not accepted the unconditional engagement ofsub- 
missiveness which the new king has signed. . . . the expediency of 
obtaining from His Majesty the signature of a previous agree- 
ment is the only point on which lie feels that difference of opinion 
. . . , mav he entertained.’ And in reference to the Oudh 

Lorn Auck- 
land's minute question at large, the whole of Lord Auckland's minute 

deserves perusal. Two other claimants to the throne 
subsequently appeared, and petitioned the Indian Covernment 
and the Court of Directors on the subject of succession ; but the 
original decision was maintained. 

it will be remembered that, in the year 1819, the descendant of 
cwnfthe roseued from the imprisonment in which he 

p’luV’f an< ^ had keen kept by the Peshwah, had 

been presented with the territory of his ancestor, and 
with Sattara as its capital. Here he had continued to reign, at 
first in an unobtrusive manner ; but latterly, many acts of intrigue 
were brought home to him : attempts to tamper with the fidelity 
of native soldiers of the Bombay army were detected : and it was 
evident that the naturally weak mind of the rajah was being in- 
flated by adventurers of all descriptions. He was warned on several 
He, t occasions, in a kindly and friendly spirit, but in vain ; 

deposed. an( j on September 5, 18.39, he was finally deposed, under 

a proclamation bv the governor-genera L and his brother received 
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investiture as rajah in his room— but with no modification of 
the original treaty— and the ex-rajah was sent to reside at Benares. 
The folly and presumption of his conduct, the schemes by which 
he proposed to re-establish the Mahratta power, are unparalleled 
in the histories of such efforts in India, and are only accountable 
by the weakness of his own intellect and the unceasing intrigues 
of the unscrupulous Brahmins and women by whom he was sur- 
rounded and influenced. 

♦Sterner and more extensive subjects than the insurrection at 

Lukhnow or the affairs of Sattara were now to occupy _ 

, . ....... 1 v Warbptwe«n 

Lord Auckland s attention. Kunjeet biugh had become tin* snow ami 

involved in a war with Dost Mahomed, ruler of A f- AfghanB * 
ghanistan. While Shah Soojali was occupied in an attempt to 
regain his dominions, Kunjeet Singh had crossed the Indus, in 
LSdo, and occupied the province of Peshawur, up to the mouth of 
the Khyberpass; and about the same time lie had assembled an 
army on the northern frontier of Sinde, with the view of attack- 
ing the Ameers, who, in nowise dismayed, prepared to meet the 
Sikhs. This quarrel was arranged by Colonel Pottinger, the poli- 
tical agent in Sinde ; but that with the Afghans proceeded. Dost 
Mahomed, hoping to recover Peshawur, caused a holy waf to be 
preached against the Sikhs, and a large force descending the passes, 
appeared before Peshawur. The agents of Kunjeet Singh had, 
however, been at work', and on the desertion of Sooltan Mahomed 
from his brother, the whole Afghan armv broke up and dispersed. 

] lost Mahomed now addressed himself to the governor- ^ „ , 

general, who replied that he would send an officer ‘ to m<-d applies 

. r , ........ Id the 

discuss questions ot commerce, but lie declined any K«»vemor 
interference with the affairs of the Punjab. Left to * uitral ‘ 
his own resources, Dost Mahomed assembled another army, and 
sent it against Peshawur, under his son, Akbnr Khan, by whom, 
on April dO, 18.17, the Sikh forces were completely defeated near 
Jumrood, at the entrance to the Kliyber. The victory, however, 
was of little use, for Kunjeet Singh sent heavy reinforcements to 
his army, and the Afghans were again driven into the passes. A; 
that time, Lord Auckland’s envoy, Lieutenant Burn es, Burnoaat 
had reached Kabool, and his proceedings there must be Ka,>oul * 
briefly reviewed, as they formed the basis of the Afghan war. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

lFIE ADMINISTRATION OF LORI) AUCKLAND — THE AFGHAN WAR, 

1837 to 1839. “ 


In September 1837, Lieutenant Alexander Burnes reached Kabool 
UuriH‘8’« **s envoy from Lord Auckland to Host Mahomed. The 
J~° governor-general had not delayed the fulfilment of his 
homed. promise to send an officer to discuss questions of com- 
merce. After his mission to Runjeet Singh, in 1831, Lieutenant 
Burnes had proceeded to Kabool, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained by Dost Mahomed, and thence travelled into Central Asia, 
as far as Bokhara, returning to Rom bay by wav of Persia ; and 
his book of travels, soon afterwards published, is full of informa- 
tion in regard to countries then imperfectly known in England. 
No one better fitted for the deputation to Dost Mahomed could, 
therefore, have been found; for Lieutenant Burnes’s acquaintance 
with the languages and the people of Central Asia and Persia 
was then unrivalled. He was received hospitably by the Ameer, 
with every demonstration of welcome, and a commercial treaty was 
duly discussed ; but it was evident from the first that this was a very 
Dost Ma secondary object in the Ameer’s mind. He was chafing 
hound's under the loss of Peshawar; and his whole endeavours 
opinions. W ere applied to regain it. The governor-general bad 
certainly given him no room to hope for assistance ; but, as com- 
munications among Eastern potentates usually represent one thing, 
and mean quite another, the Ameer perhaps concluded that 
Burnes’s mission, openly in regard to trade, meant, in reality, the 
discussion of the politics of Afghanistan and the Punjab. He had 
also discovered that a morbid dread of Russian influence existed 
in India; and he knew that the people, credulous and ignorant, 
had already become impressed with the possibility of Russian in- 
terference. Dost Mahomed, therefore, contrived to fill Burnes's 
Arrivii of ni i»d with apprehension of Russian intrigue, which was 
Captain confirmed by news front' Persia; and on December 19, 
aovic i. Captain Vicovich, an aide-de-camp of the Russian 

consul-general at Orenburgh. arrived at Kabool, with a letter from 
Count Simonieh, the Russian ambassador at Tehran. 

There was nothing definite in the letter ; but the expressions, 
„ , ‘ trust him with your secrets,’ and 1 1 beg you will look 

opinion of upon bun as myself, and take Ins words as if from me,' 
mt, mission, IU(Jftn ft g mi t deal. If Burnes had considered foi 
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a moment the impossibility of any sudden advance by Russia, or 
the equal impossibility of any real impression by Persia on the 
Afghans, in furtherance of Russian designs, he would not have 
written as he did to Lord Auckland, that ‘ much more rigorous 
proceedings than Government might wish or contemplate are 
necessary to counteract Russian or Persian intrigue in this quarter 
than have yet been exhibited/ When an explanation was sought 
by the British Government. Captain Vicovicli ’a proceedings wer*» 
entirely disowned bv Count Nesselrode ; but meanwhile, Vicovicli 
had been the means of bringing the affairs of Burnes’s mission to a 
crisis. Dost Mahomed would have infinitely preferred an alliance 
with the English ; but the envoy’s instructions left no loophole 
for a political treaty, and in proportion as the truth became more 
and more evident, the encouragement of Vicovicli became the 
more impressive. Lord Auckland’s letters to Dost Lord Au( . k . 
Mahomed were also, unhappily, of a curt and dictatorial himl H lc ‘ lu ' r9 * 
nature ; for they not only held out no hope of friendly intervention 
bctwecm him and Rnnjeet Singh, but bade him dismiss Vicovicli 
and the Russians, and allow matters with the Sikhs to remain as 
they were. At this crisis, too, Dost Mahomed was labouring under 
the pressure of other perplexities. The chiefs of Kandahar, his 
brothers, had, under Russian influence, thrown them- P( , rfil!m 
selves into alliance with Persia ; and the King of Persia, 
assisted by Russian money, Russian officers, and the presence of 
Count Simonieh himself, had laid siege to Herat. By what 
means that important place was defended by a young Ivfl , nre zt 
English artillery officer, Edward Potlinger, who was WcriU * 
travelling in Central Asia, and was at Herat when it was invested, 
forms one of the most interesting episodes of the period. The 
Persians were ultimately obliged to raise the siege, in 1838, and 
retire ; hut the complicity of the Russians was too public to escape 
animadversion, and, added to the apprehension which Burnes’s dis- 
patches had produced, no doubt excited much uneasiness in India, 
as well to the Government as among the people. 

Lord Auckland considered one of three courses must he followed. 
First, strict adherence to the line of the Indus; to assist Iord Auck 
Dost Mahomed ; or to re-establish S # hah Soojah, the ex- inmrs 
king, in Kabool, assisted by im*i and money. He un- ° 1 ' 
happily decided on the latter course. To assist Dost Mahomed and 
his brothers at Kandahar would at once provoke the enmity of 
Runjeet Singh, and the only safe and consistent course — to guard 
the Indus, and abandon Central Asian polities and in- ^ 
trigues — was thrown aside. Accordingly, Mr. Mac- umV uetjott*- 
nugnten, then secretary to Government, was dispatched 
to Runjeet Singh ; and alter detailing the views of the governor- 
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general, succeeded in negotiating a tripartite treaty between the 
„ , . British, the Sikhs, and Slmli Soojah, tlie ex-king of 

tripartite Afghanistan, who, for many years a fugitive from Ins 
** il> country, had resided at Loodhiana on a pension granted 
him by the Government of India. 

In Kabool, Dost Mahomed had continued to hope to the last. 
On April 23, 1838, he frankly informed Burnes that, as 

Ir effect, i , , * , 7 

m oil Dost lie had now no expectation from the British Govern- 
‘ ment, the necessities of the country required that he 

should seek for assistance elsewhere — a conclusion not surprising, 
when the Persians, assisted by the Russians, were, it was con- 
sidered, on the point of taking Herat — when his brothers of Kan- 
dahar had already joined the Persians — and when the needlessly 
supercilious letter of Lord Auckland contained expressions which 
not only forbade hope, but were offensive enough to provoke retalia- 
tion. His last letter to Burnes, however, is calm, truthful, and 
friendly in spirit, and its conclusion runs as follows : — ‘ I expected 
very much from your Government, and hoped for the protection 
and enlargement of Afghanistan. Now I am disappointed, which 
I attribute, not to the ill-favour of the English, but to my own 
had fortune.’ Lieutenant Burnes left Kabool on April 23, on his 
return to India, and for the present, his diplomatic opponent, 
Yicovich, remained there, triumphant. 

To strengthen Mr. McNeill's position with the Persian Court, 
Lord Auckland directed the Bombay Government to 

KxiM'diUon * 

from Bombay dispatch a small expedition to iv arrack, an island m tin* 

t < t Kurrsirk * 4 

Persian Gulf: which, consisting of 400 men, arrived 
there on June 10, 1838; but as no war had been declared against 
Persia, no notice beyond a complimentary offer of the place was 
taken of the movement by the Persian court. It was, neverthe- 
irs effect in less, the means of procuring the execution of a paper of 
Persia, several important clauses by the king; one of which 
guaranteed Herat from any future molestation by Persia. The 
y/hole of these entangled affairs might very well have rested here. 
Herat was saved and made safe for the future ; the Russian insti- 
gations of Persia had failed of effect. Dost Mahomed could not but 
see that, apart from Persia, the. Russian promises meant nothing, 
and the interposition of good ofILes between him and Runjeet 
Singli would, there is little doubt, have been accepted by both. 
The governor-general, and his secretaries — for there is no question 
now, that they had far more to do with the succeeding measures 
than he had — were, however, determined to carry out their original 
Tiif- siminh plan : to displace Dost Mahomed, and to replace him by 
niauifeato. Sl ia h Soojah : and on October 1, 3838, the celebrated 
manifesto was issued at Simlah, which explained the grounds of 
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procedure on the part of the Government of India in a distinct and 
authoritative manner. 

It is a recapitulation of all the previous events; but it is as 
weak in argument as untrue in the assumptions it in- Its charactcr 
dulged in; unfair to Dost Mahomed, unjust to the 
people of Afghanistan, in forcing upon them an unpopular 
monarch already expelled from his throne, and whose repeated 
attempts to regain it had been resented and defeated ; and in 
respect to the object of the expedition, altogether as delusive as 
it was dangerous and inexpedient. It is unfair, however, to 
throw the whole obloquy of the measure on Lord Auckland. Sir 
John Uobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, R|r ^ ^ 
openly declared in the House of Commons, that he iiobimuie* 
had authorised, perhaps directed, the interference; but 1,olicJ ’ 
as his dispatch has never become public, it is impossible to state 
how far its provisions agreed with the manifesto drawn up by the 
Indian secretaries. With the exception of Sir John Ilobhouse, 
however, every Indian statesman of consideration dis- 0 fI , ng f 
approved of the war in the strongest terms, and be- Indian 
tween Lord William Beutinck, the Duke of Wellington, 8tatt8,1Rn - 
Lord Wellesley, and the lion. Mr. Elphinstone, there was no 
difference of opinion — which, indeed, was shared by all reflective 
men in England and in India. But the die was east: and towards 
the close of November I8:>8, one of the best equipped A „ Indfan 
armies that India had ever furnished assembled at nrmy , . 

. marches for 

rero/.epoor, and on December 10 commonced its march, Afghanistan, 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton — Sir Henry Fane 
the commander-in-chief, remaining in India. Lord Auckland and 
Bunjeet Singh met at Fcrozepoor, where the army was inspected, 
and an interchange of magnificent hospitalities took place ; but 
the ceremonies did not pass over without an occurrence which 
was accepted bv the Sikhs as a disastrous omen. In proceeding 
to inspect two highly-finished guns, which were part of the pre- 
sents to be made to him, Bunjeet Singh stumbled, and fell fiat 
on his face before them. He was not injured, but the omen wa 3 
not the less considered evil. 

Before the final departure of the troops, news of the abandon- 
ment of the siege of Herat, and *he collapse of the Busso -Persian 
intrigue, had been received. It afforded an opportunity for the 
reversement of the whole policy of the movement, which ought 
not to have been neglected ; but the actors in the great drama 
were too far compromised by the manifesto to recede, and after 
retaining a portion of the army, the rest proceeded to The Bengal 
l)ddur ; on the northern frontier of Sinde, to form a iiTsimlo* 1 * 

X X 
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junction wita the Bombay force of 5,000 men advancing from 
Bombay by way of Sinde, under Sir John Keane. 

When the Bombay army landed at Vikhur, on the south coast 
Movement* of Sinde, there seemed every probability of its having 
Bombay 1° light its wav through the country. As long as the 

force. fate of Herat was doubtful, the Ameers, it was alleged, 

had intrigued deeply with Persia. Persian envoys had been re- 
oonductnf ceived at their capital, and the British agent, Cap- 
tiie Aini'er*. tain Fast wick, bad been insulted, and even threat- 
ened with assassination. The Ameers had most reluctantly sub- 
mitted to the treaty of 18R2, which precluded that military 
stores or troops should pass along the line of the Indus, by land 
or by water ; but they were now informed by the governor- 
general, that in the present emergency, the provisions of this 
article must be suspended. Before two British armies, one on 
the north and one on the south, the Ameers were, however, 
perfectly helpless. They were obliged to pay a proportion of 
arrears of tribute, which had not been demanded for thirty years, 
and for which they held Shah Sooiah’s solemn ae- 

Subsiiliary , . * •' 

treaty quittance, m consideration ot a sum of throe lacs of 

e u 1 ‘ rupees, paid to him in IS; JR; and on the arrival of Sir 
John Keane’s force at Hyderabad, they executed a subsidiary 
infimida- treaty, on February 5, 18IJ9. which bad already been 
dntiorj. prepared, binding them to pay three lacs a year for the 
support of troops to be stationed iu Sinde. It was their only 
alternative, as Colonel Pottinger informed them, against complete 
subjection, if not annihilation; and the important fort of Bukkur 
was obtained from the Ameers of Northern Sinde by Sir 
Alexander Burnes under similar intimidation. There was no 
doubt, as Lord Auckland wrote to the Secret Committee, that 
4 our political and military ascendency in that country (Sinde) is 
now finally declared and continued ; ’ hilt the means employed, 
and in particular the exaction of the obsolete tribute from the 
Ameers, and the imposition of a subsidiary treaty, have left these 
transactions under a stigma which they will never recover. 

The Bengal and Bombay armies, now united under the coni- 
^ * mand of Sir John Keane, advanced from Sinde into 
i>y i i«» Afghanistan, by the Bolan and Khdjuk passes — tre- 
BoUn pas*. menc [ OU g narrow defiles between precipices several 
thousands of feet high. At Quettah, between the Bolfm and 
Khojuk passes, the army halted for a few days, already much 
ktiaitened for want of provisions ; and on the 25th of the same 
month, Shah Soojah, at the head of his own troops. 

Hhfth Soojah , . ^ 1 . . . . * * 

enthroned at entered Kandahar without opposition, where, on the 
1 * a ' arrival of the rest of the army, he was formally en- 
throned on May 8, 1 8dl). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

lord Auckland's administration (continued ) — the afg u an 
war, 1830 to 1811 . 

Mr. Kaye's ‘Afghan War,’ Havelock's narrative, l\vre’s narrative 
of military operations, and other publications, independently of the 
official documents, give so complete and vivid an account of the 
progress of events, that varied and interesting as those in Afghan- 
istan were, it is only possible here to give a brief detail of the 
most important. On June 27, the British army was in a condition 
to recommence its march from Kandahar upmi Kabool ; riw' in-itiOi 
and proceeded by way of (Jhuznv, the ancient capital *7 1P( ., 
of M ah mood, the conqueror of India, where it arrived oimzny. 
on July 20. This fortress was found to be much stronger than had 
been anticipated. The battering guns bad been left at Kandahar, 
and to call them up would have delayed the army for an indefinite 
period. Uhuzny was strongly garrisoned and well provisioned, 
and the only hope of reducing it was by a coup de main , directed 
against one of the gates p the wet ditch, the high escarpment of 
t lie eminence on which the walls were built, and the lofty rampart, 
rendering escalade impossible. On the 21st a reconnaissance was 
made, and information received from a nephew of Dost The storm 
Mahomed, of the interior defences. The northern or " UJhu/ “'* 
Kabool gate was selected as the point of attack, and during the 
darkness and stormy condition of the night, 300 pounds of gun- 
powder, sewed into bags, was placed against the gates without 
being perceived by the enemy, by Captain Peat of the Bombay 
Engineers, assisted by Lieutenants Durand and Macleod of the 
Bengal Engineers, who fixed and lighted the fuse and retiled 
'The effect of the explosion was tremendous,- the gate was blown 
in, and Colonel Bennie, at the head of II.M.’s 13th Light Infantry, 
rushed in. It was still dark, and though the Afghans rallied, and 
opposed the stormers with much resolution, they were driven back 
with heavy loss, and at davliglft t lie British flag was hoisted on 
the citadel. Colonel .Sale, who had followed with the main 
body of attack, was informed by a wounded officer that the 
advance party had failed, and a retreat was even sounded ; but 
the error was retrieved as soon as made, and all opposition was 
quickly overcome. Brigadier Sale was, however, severely wounded, 
and his combat, hand to hand, with n brave adversary, whom he 
slew, is spiritedly described by Tlavelock. More than 500 of th« 

JT T 2 
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enemy had fallen, and 1,000 were taken prisoners, with the 
governor, Ilvder Khan, the brother of Dost Mahomed. The loss 
of the British army was 180 in killed and wounded, of whom 
eighteen were o dicers ; and the renown of the victory was en- 
hanced by the moderation and good conduct of the soldiers by 
whom it was won. 


After a halt for a week, the army resumed its progress without 
0 ,)ii met opposition; and at the same time Colonel Wade was 
ad v -I lire i>v advancing with the king’s forces and the Sikh contin- 

iiu Khybcr. gent through the Khyber pass, which was ill defended. 
'These combined operations induced Dost Mahomed to send his 
brother, Jubbur Khan, to the envoy, Mr. Macnagliten. 

Dost Miilio- \ 7 J ’ n y 

iiu'd t rents to negotiate terms of peace. The Ameer proposed to 
11 VCMU acknowledge Shall Soojah as king, and required that 
he should he nominated prime minister. These terms were re- 
jected; hut the Ameer was promised an honourable residence in 
India, an alternative which he refused, and unable to rally any 
force for the defence of Kabool, he left the city on August 2, on 
bis way towards the mountains of Damian. He was pursued, 
Tnf nrmy though in vain, by Captain On tram. On August 7, 
niu'rs the army reached Kabool, and Shall Soojah made a 
triumphal entry into his capital, after an absence ol 
thirty years in exile. 


Profuse honours were showered upon many concerned in the 
„ expedition. The thanks of the Houses of Parliament 

Hull ours 1 

pjtriuraeii! )y an( * ^ ,e ^ ourt l^ rec tors were accompanied by the 
presentation of an earldom to Lord Auckland. Sir 
John Keane was raised to the peerage; Mr. Macnaghten and 
Colonel Pottiuger were made baronets, and some of the superior 
officers received the order of the Bath in different degrees. Shah 
Soojah also established the Dooranee order, in three classes, 
which was conferred on oflicers named by him, and struck a 
medal to be given to all officers and soldiers present at the capture 
of Glmzny. 


The main object of the expedition having been accomplished, 
the Bombay column was directed to return to India; hut the 
greater part of the Bengal troops remained at Kabool. Tranquillity 
was not yet assured. Kamran of Herat was busy with intrigues 
with Persia and Itussia, and the Ghilzyes of the mountains were 
turbulent and disaffected. On its way back, a force from the 
Ki.eh.t Bond ay column, under General Willshire, was dis- 

r.tpiured. patched against Khelat, which was captured by him, 

in a spirited assault, on November 13. Mehrab Khan, its chief, 
other was killed in its defence, with 400 of his adherents, 

mew*' and 2,000 were taken prisoners, Other operation* 
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against rebellious chiefs followed, in all of which the British forcee 
were triumphant. Many of these affairs were attacks upon strong- 
holds bravely defended, which gave occasion for the display of 
great gallantry by the men and officers who assailed them. It 
was impossible, indeed, for organised rebellion to gain bead, and 
the petty insurrections were the normal condition of a people and 
country always lawless and distracted, and resenting the imposition 
of a settled and apparently powerful government. 

Meanwhile, the evil omen to Runjeet Singh, which has been 
incidentally mentioned, was literally fulfilled. On D( . nthof 
June 27, 1889, he died at Lahore, aged fifty-seven, uunject, 

In the course of the forty years of his career, he had 
not only consolidated the heretofore distracted Sikh chieftains and 
interests, hut he had created an army of 80,000 men of all arms, 
with 300 admirable guns, disciplined by two French officers, 
Monsieurs Ventura and Allard, who, in 1822, had joined him as 
military adventurers. They were good soldiers, and by their skill, 
temper, and personal bravery, had not only won their positions, 
hut had formed a better army than Sind ill's under De Boigne, the 
Nizam’s under Raymond, or llolkar's under Budrenec. They had 
better material in men, and bad India been free for their opera- 
tions, would have overrun Hindustan. But Runjeet Singh was 
too conscious of the power of the English to provoke collision 
with them. From the day on which he had signed the treaty- 
negotiated by Metcalfe, up to the dav of his death, he never 
swerved from his good faith, and it was not till he was no more, 
that it was discovered that he alone perhaps, of all the Sikh 
authorities, had been truly honest in his professions and in his 
acts. 

Runjeet Singh was succeeded by his son, Kurruk Singh, who 
was totally unfitted to reign; and Nao Nihal Singh, Rnrru’iSinyb 
with Bhyan Singh of Jummoo, became possessed of 8UC( ' mls - 
the real executive power. A change in the attitude of the Lahore 
court was speedily, and very inconveniently, manifest ; remon- 
stra ces wore made against the transmission of British troops and 
stores through the Punjab, and communications with disaffected 
Afghan chiefs bv the Sikh authorities on the frontier were de- 
tected. Sir William Macnaghtsn’s remonstrances were AnxU>tvj 
loud and constant: and he oven advised Lord Auckland n-Kimi to tbe 
to break with the Sikhs altogether. Such a course ,8 ‘ 
was, however, manifestly impossible; but the anxiety imposed by 
their attitude was not the less constant. Fresh apprehensions, 
too, were excited by the Russian expedition to Khiva, in Novem- 
ber 1839, which was fatal to most of the troops employed : and 
proved, if u ore proof were necessary, that any advance by Russia^ 
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if made at all, must be the work of years, while the melancholy 
fate of Stoddart and Con oily at Bokhara, and the impossibility of 
interference to rescue or protect them, threw a gloom over the 
Central Asian question, which time lias not removed. 

The winter of 18‘»9 was passed by Shah Soojah and Sir William 
Tut* Main Maenaghten at Jellalabad ; and on the king’s return to 
iV* N>"uft!' en capital, he required that the Bala Ilissnr, a fort ar.d 
«"'#• palace situated on an eminence overlooking the city, 

should be made over to him. It. was in vain that the most expe- 
rienced military officers protested against its evacuation, and 
showed the danger which would attend the location of the British 
forces in any other position j the Bala llissar was given up, and 
to this suicidal act, the disastrous termination of the occupation 
of Ivabool may, in a great measure, be attributed. During the 
Lorni whole of the spring and summer of 1810, Afghanistan 

rmbanrt:*. wafl unusually excited and turbulent; and in Beloo- 
chistan, the chief who had been elected to rale over Khelat was 
driven out by the adherents of Me h rah Khan, who had been killed 
in the first assault of the fort, and his soil occupied the place. 
General Nott had, therefore, to march from Kandahar and retake 
lvormiiiiffs Khelat. Meanwhile, Dost Mahomed was a perpetual 
ot Dost Jia source of apprehension. He had first proceeded to 
Bokhara, but w r as ill received there, and obtained pro- 
tection from the Wullee of Khooloom ; when 1 , having raised some 
rude Oozbek levies, he attempted to invade Afghanistan, but was 
met and defeated by Colonel Dennie, on September 18. The 
Ameer was now obliged to fly from place to place, and on No- 
vember 2, he was attacked at Burwamlurrah, by a force 
vuiur of 2 nd linc \ er Sir Robert Sale. On this occasion the 2nd 
cavalry. Bengal Native Cavalry disgraced themselves by flight 
before not more than 2 00 Afghan horse, who accompanied the 
Ameer, and the number of the regiment was subsequently erased 
from the record of the army. On that occasion, Dost Mahomed 
DotMa escaped; but finding resistance hopeless, lie next day 
homed sur- rode to Kubool, and meeting Sir W. Maenaghten in 
na.nr^ j^ s evening ride, surrendered himself to him, and 
claimed bis protection. His brother, Jubbur Khan, had pre- 
viously surrendered, and with all the ladies of the family had been 
sent honourably to India. On November 12, Dost 
iMisionedin Mahomed followed them, and Sir W. Maenaghten 
having written warmly in his behalf, an allowance of 
two lacs — 20,000/. — per year, was settled on him by tho governor- 
general, whose honoured guest lie remained. 

in*urrec~ The insurrections in various parts of the country, par- 
ti&lly suppressed in 1840, recommenced in the spring 
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of 1841 ; and it is impossible, within the limits of this manual, 
to follow them and their various causes and results. The absence 
of Dost Mahomed, so far from contributing to the peace and 
security of Afghanistan, seemed only to increase disorder ; and in 
proportion as partial insurrections were quelled, a desire seems to 
have sprung up among the principal Afghan chiefs to TT , , 
rid themselves, by one combined effort, of English 
domination. There is no doubt that the English, at 
this time, were more unpopular than the Shah : and Sir Alexander 
Humes, who was in charge of the city of Kabool, probably the 
most unpopular among them; but neither lie nor the envoy saw 
any cause for alarm. Unhappily, Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had 
hitherto commanded the forces in Afghanistan, resigned liis post, 
and was succeeded by General Elphinstone, an aged and infirm 
person, entirely unfitted for a duty which, at any time, might re- 
quire constant and severe exertion in the lield. After tiic n«*w can- 
t lie evacuation of the Dala Ilissar, the troops had been 
cantoned in the plain without the city of Kahool, but they were 
not massed together, and they were separated from their stoies and 
provisions. Warnings of the plot which was now in progress 
were not wanting either to the envoy or to Sir Alexander Durnes, 
but they were treated with disdain, if not with incredulity, and 
orders for the return of considerable portions of the Kabool and 
Kandahar forces to India wore not suspended. 

in England, the enormous expense of the expedition and its 
politic 1 charges had alarmed the Court of Directors; Tll0 ( . nnrt ut 
and they advised a general retirement from Afghanistan 
at the very earliest period. It would have been well 
if this judicious order or direction bad been literally carried out; 
but it was very evident that Shah Soojah’s authority hud not 
been finnlv established : it was considered inexpedient, 

... * L 7 |, ijf, t 1 14^ 

it' not dishonourable, to abandon him, and Lord A nek- f»nvs 
hind, by a majority in Council, determined that the ru “ ,u “' 
forces should remain. The utmost economy and retrenchment of 
actual expenditure was urged upon the envoy, and the pecuniary 
measures adopted in regard to the Eastern Ghilzve chiefs, and 
oilier influential persons, only hastened t lie catastrophe, piotofthe 
< In November 1, at a secret meeting of the chiefs in the 
city of Kabool, Abdoolla Khan, on* 1 of those who, it is admitted, 
Dad been grossly insulted by Sir Alexander Durnes, proposed that 
bis bouse should be attacked next day. Durnes was warned of 
this conspiracy by several native friends; but he w r as incredulous, 
though he applied for a reinforcement of his escort, and even after 
a visit from the Shah’s prime minister, Oosman Khan, who im- 
plored him to proceed to a place of safety, he remained. The 
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particulars of the closing scene need not be related : his house was 
uir a. Uurnes force(1 > nn(i in a va ^ n attempt to escape in disguise, he 
murdered. and his brother Charles were literally cut to pieces 
by the mob, and his escort perished to a man. No 
attempt was made by the envoy or General Elphinstone, though 
they knew of the gathering- tumult, to suppress it, or to rescue the 
officers in the city ; and it is impossible to read the accounts of 
irresolution ^ u ‘* r ^resolution without indignation. The only effort 
was made by the king himself, who dispatched a regi- 
ment of his own troops to the assistance of Sir Alexander Burnes ; 
but the mob held possession of the streets and houses of the city — 
he was already dead— and it was beaten back with a loss of 200 
men, and only saved by a reinforcement sent by Brigadier Shelton 
from the Bala ltissar. 


Oil AFT KB XV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LORD AUCKLAND (concluded ) — TflE KETKLAT 
FROM KADOOL, 1841 TO 1842. 

Besides the force actually at Kabool, there were Bombay troops 
lammiNott at Kandahar, under the command of General Nott, 
advance Vn w *iich were under orders to return to India. Only a 
Kabool. portion of them, under Colonel Maclaren, had com- 
menced their march, when General Nott, on November 14, received 
a despatch from Kabool, dated the 3rd, requiring him to march 
thither with all his forces. This, however, was impossible, on 
account of deep snow, which had rendered Colonel Maclareifs 
progress impossible, and he was recalled. Sir Bobert Sale was also 
ordered hack from the eastern passes ; hut the enemy had occupied 
the defiles in force, and he was obliged to throw himself into 
Jellalabad for winter quarters. The only reinforcement which 
arrived at Kabool was the 37th Bengal Native Infantry, which 
had been stationed at the head of the Khoord Kabool pass, and 
which arrived in perfect order in the course of a few hours. No 
steps were taken either to reiufrtrce Brigadier Shelton, who was in 
the Bala Ilissar, or to organise any attack upon the insurgents, 
now hourly increasing in numbers. In Afghanistan, every man is 
armed and a soldier, arid thousands speedily flocked into the city 
from the country around. On the afternoon of November 3, a weak 
Events »t detachment, under Major S wayne, was sent to open a 

HhIjoo). communication with the city, but it was forced to 

return. Ensign Warren with 100 men of the oth Native Infantry 
held the commissariat fort for the whole of the 4th, but was obliged 
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to evacuate it during the night. Another fort which commanded 
the British position, was indeed stormed and taken ; hut the 
commissariat fort remained in the hands of the enemy, and was 
plundered of all it contained. Other affairs followed, with varied 
results, and some provisions were obtained ; but no impression 
worth recording was made on the rebels. On November 0, 
Brigadier Shelton was ordered into cantonment from the Bula 
Oissar, and on his arrival he opposed the occupation of that strong 
position, which was alike urged by the Shah, the envoy, and 
Oeneral Elphinstone: and under an incredible infatuation, his 
perversity was allowed to prevail. 

Matters continued in the same state till the 2.3rd, when the 
enemy, who had posted two guns on the Beymaroo 0fl|| ,. rHl 
hills, were attacked by Brigadier Shelton, who, after Rt 

maintaining a desultory light all day, was at last driven Bcrniaron. 
back into the cantonment in confusion. The Shah then renewed 
his solicitations for the whole of the force to take possession of the 
Bala Ilissar; hut though Sir W. Macnaghten pressed the measure, 
the military authorities refused to move. An interview between 
the envoy and the insurgent chiefs on November 25, ended without 
result; the chiefs demanded the unconditional surrender of the 
British troops, which was indignantly refused, and there remained 
only the issue of war. But day by day the provisions 8rfird(y of 
grew less, no other supplies were obtainable, and the revisions, 
troops, European and native alike, were demoralised by hunger, 
cold, and weakness. 

Akbur Khan, the son of Dost Mahomed, was now the avowed 
head of the insurgent chiefs. Since his arrival, the AkimrKitau 
energy displayed by the enemy had been greater; all lead™ of the 
the roads were watched, and the supplies obtained from i,18Ulgcnts - 
the villages around completely cut off. On December 11, the 
envoy proposed a meeting with him, which took RirW 
place near the river. Sir VV. Macnaghten had pre- Manmghteir« 
pared, a treaty which he took with him to discuss with r at> ' 
the chiefs, and which related to the evacuation of Afghanistan by 
the English forces, the return of Dost Mahomed with his family, 
and the safe departure of Shah Soojah, should he determine to 
accompany the English. No objections were made, and Akbur 
Khan himself agreed to escort the forces through the passes. 
Meantime, however, the envoy was conducting a Hls , ntrlRlu . a 
miserable set of intrigues with the Ghilzye and Kuzzil- wn.ii the 
burh chiefs, lavishing upon them both money and 
promises for their support ; and he was artfully drawn into another 
with the principal Barukzyes, by which — for the articles were 
drawn up — Akbur Khan was to become the Shah’s narni( .. 
minister, the British troops were to remain, and thirty *>'”*• 
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lacs, with an annual stipend of four lacs, were to be paid to bun, 
It bad evidently been the purpose of Akbur Kb an to exhibit to 
bis confederates the small reliance they could have upon the 
envoys faith, in the conclusion of a treaty with him, of an entirely 
opposite and contradictory character to what bad already been 
settled ; and in this, which involved the envoy's fate, lie perfectly 
succeeded. Sir William Maeuagh ten’s own defence 
forms bis best and only apology for these miserable 
transactions. ‘The lives of 10,000 human beings,’ he said, ‘ were 
at stake, and be did the best lie could to secure them,’ and he con- 
tinned the false treaty with Akbur Khan, by a writing in his own 
band. On the 23rd be went again to meet Akbur Khan. One of 
bis stall' declared this ‘ to be a trap ; ’ and General Elphinstone, to 
whom be coniided bis plan before lie set out, warned him and 
remonstrated against the whole proceeding ; but in vain. It is 
probable that Akbur Khan only intended to carry off the whole 
party, as the envoy’s three companions, Trevor, Mackenzie, and 
Mirier t Lawrence, were seized, and placed behind horsemen; 
hirw. but Sir William Macnaghten struggled with Akbur 
Khan, who drew a pistol and shot him. Trevor fell 
from horseback and was killed by the Gliilzves, but the others 
were protected, though eonlined. 

The troops would, there is little dou]d, have now attacked the 
city, or made an effort, to avenge the envoy’s murder : but they 
were restrained, and the chiefs renewed their nego- 
jMiBedby the tiations ; but their demands were raised : the treasure 
must be surrendered, and all the guns but six; while 
the married men, with their wives and children, should remain as 
hostages and guests, until the arrival of Dost Mahomed. The 
two first articles were agreed to, and on January 0, 1812, the 
Tiio imm'ii to troops began their march. There were about 4,500 
indiri lupins, soldiers with 12,000 followers. Snow -was lying 
heavily on the ground, and the cold was intense : and the first 
night, instead of clearing the Klioord Kabool pass, they bivouacked 
near the liver. On the 7th they marched to Ilootkhak, only four 
miles; and again halted at the request of Akbur Khan, who 
demanded fresh hostages — PoVinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie — 
who went to him. On the 8tb thb force again moved on into the 
Klioord Kabool pass, it was lined by Ghilzyes, who poured a 
Thi*nrmyig deadly lire upon the struggling mass, of which, about 
a i lacked. 3,000 fell ; but the ladies and children reached Klioord 
Kabool, where Akbur Khan besought Captain Skinner to induce 
Tin* indies them to place themselves under his protection: he 
' ‘ succeeded in his mission, and their lives were thus 
an red. 
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On the 10th, there only remained of the whole army, fifty 
artillerymen, 2f>0 of the 44th, and 150 cavalry, with Ul . main?nf 
about 4,000 camp-followers. The rest had perished in tl,carmy - 
the Tunghee Tareekee, a defile not more than ten feet wide, 
through which the troops had struggled, while volleys of musketry 
and stones were poured upon them by the Ghilzyes from t lie 
rocks above. Akbur Khan now promised to save the fighting men 
if they would lay down their arms; but the offer was indignantly 
rejected by the General and Brigadier Shelton, and forming an 
Advance and rear guard, with the followers between, the remains 
of the force pushed on to Jugdulluk. Here ensued another con- 
ference : and 1 he general, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnstone, 
having attended Akbur Khan, were detained as hos- Kn>Bh 
tages for the evacuation of Jellalabud. After this the 
wreck' of men and officers pas-ed on to Gundamuk, which was 
reached on the morning of the L'tli, w hen, of all the army, twenty 
officers and fortv-live men onlv remained ; and while 

‘ . . Pinal altark 

Major Urimth, their leader, wms endeavouring to obtain atuunda- 
terins, tlie little party was overwhelmed by a rush of 1,111 
tin 1 furious and bloodthirsty Ghilzyes. Captain Souter of the 44th, 
who had wrapped the colours of the regiment round 

1 1 e . . n . , The 8iirviv- 

lus waist, and a tew privates were taken prisoners, and in« oinrcr, 
six officers (‘scraped, of whom, only one. Dr. Brydon, 
w r ounded, and mounted on a sorry pony, reached Jella- Jl ' llalal,ild - 
labad. With the exception of those who had been detained as hos- 
tages, and a few prisoners, the whole of the arinv and its K)lU , of the 
followers had perished in the snow, and bv massacre arm * v - 
which not even money could restrain. Akbur Khan had followed 
the troops to the last, and declared that he had lost all control 
over the infuriated mountaineers, which in some respects perhaps 
was the truth. It is impossible to conceive a more total destruc- 
tion of nn army, with all its materiel of war; and yet it is little to 
say, that though some privations might have been endured in the 
Bala llissar at Kabonl, the greater part of the troops might, under 
ordinary capacity by its superior officers, not only have defied 
all local efforts, hut have remained absolutely triumphant. 

General Sale was not intimidated: and bis memorable defence of 
Jellalabad was a brilliant and triumphant episode of the r () r>i] R , } 
war. A brigade w r as dispatched under Colonel Wvlde dofi-mV 
to succour him, hut it failed to force the delilc ; the Sikh 
troops mutinied at lYshawur and refused to march. General Sale 
persisted in his resolution not to give up the place, and its defence 
continued. At Kandahar, General Nott defeated the Go „ era , X(ltt 
insurgents and was left in comparative peace; but at 
Clhuzny, Col mel Palmer, w ho comma) ded the fort, after Kamiaiuur. 
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a long resistance in the citadel, capitulated on March 6, an act for 
c.ipitiiintinii which he was severely blamed, and the garrison, which 
of uhujsiiy. wns composed of Sepoys, was attacked on the following 
day by the Afghans, in the quarters which had been assigned to 
them. Shumsh-ood-deen, the Afghan commander, offered to 
secure the lives of the officers if they would leave their men ; but 
this they honourably refused to do, and on the 10th, the men, 
unable to endure their condition longer, and praying their officers 
to accompany them, made an attempt to escape. It was, however, 
fruitless; they were followed, and massacred to a man; but the 
officers, though often ill-treated, were in the sequel given up. 

By this time, a new and more vigorous man hud arrived in India 
Lmini Eiien- n8 governor-general. Lord Ellenborougb, who had been 
nNu-iw? dispatched to relieve Lord Auckland, reached Calcutta 
India. on February 28, and found his predecessor prostrated 
in mind and body by the events which had occurred. The only 
effo”t which had been made to redeem the national honour, was 
the dispatch of Colonel Wylde’s brigade, and that, owing to ill- 
equipment, and absence of military skill, had failed. Another 
force under General Pollock was in preparation, but had made no 
attempt as yet to advance. 

Except the Afghan war there is only one other incident of Lord 

« of Lord Auckland’s administration wljioh deserves notice. All 
Al,,kl '!meiit connection between the English Government of India 
and Hindoo temples and their idolatrous ceremonies 
umpiea 1 ^ 0 WH8 abolished under imperative orders from the Court 
minus. 0 f Directors and the Board of Control. All revenues 
derivable from these sources were abandoned, and the temples 
and their endowments placed under the management of their own 
priests. It will hardly now he credited, how much honour had 
used to he accorded to idols and their worship before this most 
necessary exactment of April 20, 18-10. Up to this time troops 
had been paraded at festivals, salutes tired, and offerings by the 
company presented to idol deities; and the European functionary 
of the district was obliged, often most unwillingly, to take a part in 
heathen ceremonies, originally conceded to conciliate the people, 
but which had grown by usage, into a portion of the ceremonies 
themselves. It is still stranger tot record, that it was not till the 
lapse of years, that a final disseverance from and abandonment 
of Pilgrim Taxes was effected. 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD ELLEN BOROT7GII — THE EVACUA- 
TION OF AFGHANISTAN, 1842. 

It was fortunate that no excitement among native States existed 
to increase the anxiety attendant on the disasters in o ^ p { 
Afghanistan ; but the reason fur this is very evident, tramjuiiiity 
The Sikhs, now the only real military power in India, 1,1 
were in alliance with the English ; and except the disciplined troops 
of Sindia, with Ilnur splendid park of artillery, there was no other 
military force extant which could excite apprehension, or which 
could not, bv a few simple movements, have been immediately 
overthrown. The Mahrattas, content under a liberal and pro- 
tective government, lmd literally turned their swords into plough- 
shares. The Rajpoots were unmoved by the current events ; and 
though there might be still thousands of unquiet spirits in India, 
there was no leader round whom they could rally, or any one 
bold enough to attempt the temerity of once more trying conclu- 
sions in the hold. Lord Ellenborough, therefore, a man of much 
brilliant talent, and apparent determination, possessing ample 
theoretical experience in Indian affairs, and filled with ambition to 
distinguish himself in the actual government of India, with the 
details of which he was familiar — undertook the office of governor- 
general at a period of profound local tranquillity, which enabled 
him to apply all his energy to the retrieval of tho Afghan disasters 
of his predecessor j and the advance of General Pollock’s forces 
upon Jellalabad was the first step to be accomplished. 

'This, however, was not so easy a task as was assumed. Four 
native regiments, lying at the foot of the Ivhyber pass, DimrnUicett| 
were in a dangerously mutinous condition, not only the Kiiyber 
refusing to enter the defile, but by their emissaries pafia ' 
endeavouring to excite other troops at a distance to uphold them 
In their determination. They were also very much weakened by 
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ft prevailing fever, and were, in a great degree, supported 1) y the 
example of the Sikhs, who from an early period in the war had 
successfully resisted the efforts of their government to employ 
them under the terms of the treaty. But all these discouraging 
symptoms were gradually overcome by the tact and resolution of 
The Khyiwr General Pollock; and on April f>, 1842, he advanced 
]«B8 forn-d. to the attack of one of the most formidable defiles in 
the world. Crowning the heights on both sides of the pass, the 
British troops gallantly drove the Afghans from the summits of 
their mountains, while the main body of the force advanced 
securely through the pass, and the fort of Ally Musjid, the key 
,ii‘ti:iiaiind fhe position, was occupied with comparatively little 
relieved. resistance. Pursuing his march, General Pollock 
arrived at Jellalabad, on April 15, and found the long-beleaguered 
garrison unmolested ; the enemy had retired, and though unable to 
move, the brave defenders of the place were triumphant. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the previous occurrences at 
Jellalabad, the narratives of which possess intense and singular 
KvmfKat interest. When Sir Robert Sale took possession of the 
thl'iiliTilt t° wn 011 November B», he had only two days’ pro- 
uefenre. visions left, the country was in arms to a man, and the 
townspeople attempted to resist the occupation of the place. 
The latter were routed on the 14th by Colonel Dennie, arid so 
sharp had been the lesson, that no further instance of revolt 
occurred. With indomitable energy and perseverance, and under 
the skilful direction of Captain Broadfoot, the defences were re- 
paired, and the fi’ont cleared of all obstructions or cover. As yet 
the defenders were not molested from without ; but demands came, 
first from Akbur Khan, and afterwards from Shah Soojah, to 
evacuate the town, and return to India. How these were refused, 
and how Broad foot’s energy in opposition to any attempt at 
movement, prevailed over more timid counsels, can only be under- 
stood by perusal of the narrative of the siege, and the opinions of 
the principal officers. It was clear to Captain Broadfoot and 
some others from the first, that after Brigadier VVylde’s defeat, 
any present hope of obtaining relief was impossible : and that any 
attempt to move would be attended witli the same results as had 
befallen the Kabool force. The new ramparts were thrown down 
and broken by an earthquake on February 18 ; hut the damage 
was quickly repaired, and soon afterwards, by a skilful movement, 
large herds of cattle and sheep were captured, and driven into the 
town. 

Early in March, Akbur Khan, finding that lie could not obtain 
Arrival ..r Jellalabad by negotiation, or by order of General 
Akbur Mian. Elphinstone, his hostage, arrived from Kubool at the 
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bead of a considerable force ; but. lie was unable to make anv im- 
pression on the town, though his troops prevented the usual 
foraging parties from bringing: in fodder and provisions. On 
April 7, the garrison sallied in three columns, attacked The OTrr »«nn 
Akbur Khan’s cam]), and totally routed tlie whole of uts k A k /»uV 
his force, capturing' their guns, baggage, and amnuini- Khan, 
tion, and burning their tents; but the gallant Colonel Donnie was 
unhappily killed in nil assault on one of the little forts in the 
plain, which need not have be* n noticed. No more was seen 
of Akbur Khan or his army ; the country around Jellalabad sub- 
mitted, and supplies of provisions of all kinds became almost 
superabundant. Such was the condition of the ‘illustrious 
garrison ’ on the arrival of General Pollock, after a trying but 
gallant defence of live months. 

At Kandahar, General Nott bad received a summons like that 
to Jellalabad, to evacuate the place; but he never en- 0(MM , ra] >-„u. 
tertained a doubt as to his true course of action. He at Kiuuiai.ar. 
called in liis detachments, concentrated his forces, and bid 
deiiance to the enemy. On March 10, when he had sallied out 
against a body of insurgents, a treacherous attempt was made at 
night by a body of fanatics, incited by a chief believed to be in 
the English interest, to carry the town ; but it was happily de- 
feated with a loss of 000 men to the assailants. As had been 
done for the relief of Jellalabad, a force under General England 
had been sent up the Dolan pass, from Sinde, to reinforce Kanda- 
har ; but on March !^8, the general was slightly „ 

. r ~ J General 

checked at a village named Ilvkulzve, and though no Kn«ian<i!it 
more than ninety-eight men had been killed and 11>kul/j>t ‘ 
wounded, retreated, in face of the indignant protestation of the 
ollicers of his force, to Qucttah, whence he wrote to General Nott, 
that whenever he retired from Kandahar, ‘ assistance would be 
rendered to him.’ General England was, however, peremptorily 
ordered to advance, and did so ; when the defences at Hykulzye 
were found to be as contemptible as they bad previously been sup- 
posed by every officer, except the general. 

There were now two opposing forces lying between the boun- 
daries of Afghanistan; but a strange indecision as to ^ ^ ( ^ 

further operations possessed I.^ord Ellenborough. lie tin* yovt-rnor- 
had left Calcutta after issuing a notification in regard to gu ‘ L,al ' 
the abandonment of the policy of the tripartite treaty, and evacua- 
tion of Afghanistan; but, as he wrote, not before i the establish- 
ment of our military reputation, by the infliction of some signal 
and decisive blows upon the Afghans, which may make it appear 
to them, to our own subjects, and to our allies,, that we have the 
power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit atrocities 
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Rnd violate tlieir faith/ &c. Nevertheless, on April 19, he 
announced to the commander-in-chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls, his 
determination that the forces of Generals Pollock and Nott should 
evacuate Afghanistan, and return to India direct. No mention 
was made of the rescue of the captive officers, ladies, and children, 
and they were apparent!}’- to be left to their fate. 

This change of sentiment produced a very strong manifestation 
of indignant feeling throughout India. So cowardly 
rpt'iiiiK in and dishonourable a proceeding, after the previous 
official declaration, would have been witnessed with 
contempt by every native court in India, and happily it was 
averted. General Pollock opposed it in a dispatch of May 13, to 
the commander-in-chief, and he was directed to remain, until 
October, at Jellalabad. General Nott and Major Pawlinson at 
Kandahar, feeling their recovered strength, had become confident 
in their position ; and the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzye had repulsed 
a desperate attack on the fort with heavy loss to the assailants, 
There was no possibility of refusing to obey the order of the 
governor-general ; but the time of withdrawal had been left to the 
general and Major Kawlinson, and allowed a wide margin for 
contingencies. Yet the uncertainty prevailed till July, when Lord 
Fllenborough wrote to General Nott, suggesting the possibility of 
his return by way of Ghuzny and Kabool, but he at the same time 
nisviteiieB P°i I] ted out the great risk which would attend this 
iu I’niiock course, and left the decision to the general himself, who 
and Nott. WftS thus obliged to incur the responsibility of failure 
should it occur. At the same time, and under similar terms, 
General Pollock was left at liberty to advance on Kabool to meet 
General Nott. On the part of neither of these brave men — brave 
Tiwdr deter- morally as well as physically — was there the least 
munition. hesitation. General Nott, after once more defeating the 
insurgents, left Kandahar on August 7, and General Pollock 
inarched on the 20th of the same month, with a noble force of 
8,000 men, both armies directing their course upon Kabool. 

The unhappy object of all the waste of blood and treasure, Sbah 
Murdnr of Soojah, existed no longer. From the departure of the 
shah soojah. British forces, he had remained in the Bala Ilissar, 
nominally acknowledged as king, though the real power of the 
State remained with Akbur Khan and his confederates. On 
April 5, the king was induced to leave the citadel to receive the 
homage of the army to be employed against Jellalabad, and was 
shot by the way. His son, Futteh Jung, recovered his body, and 
was himself proclaimed king : hut parties ran high in the city, 
AkimrKhau there was perpetual fighting in the streets, and on 
supreme. Akbui Khan’s arrival from Jellalabad, an action wao 
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fought in the Field, which resulted in his victory over the factious 
chiefs, and the restoration of nominal tranquillity. 

Throughout India and Europe, the movements of the English 
forces upon Kabool were watched with intense interest. ^ „ , 

i Difficulty 

Kabool might indeed be reached, but would the cap- of recovering 

tives be rescued ? Akbur Khan had already threatened 
to remove them to Ivhooloom, and distribute them among the 
Oozbeks if Jellalubad were not evuicuated, and Pollock’s force did 
not return to India. On an advance on Kabool, therefore, it was 
apprehended that this threat would be put into execution ) but no 
consideration of private interest delayed the march. The captives 
bad, on the whole, been well treated ; and Lady Sale’s journ.d 
describes the life they led, at Tezeen, at Buddeabad, again at 
Tezeen, and a fort near lvabool. General Elphinstone th ^ 
indeed died in April, but his remains were sent to u«Vu*rai 
.lellalabad, by order of Akbur Khan, and interred with hlphlIlsro,ie - 
military honours. 

General Pollock's operations were skilfully directed, and emi- 
nently successful. After destroying all the small forts ( , 
around Jellalubad, he reached Giimlaniuk on August r.»iiockM 
o.'L where be baited for several days ; but on Sep- J v ‘ UHt 
tember 7 Jugdulluk was gained, and on the ldth lie met Akbur 
Khan at Tezeen at the Lead of an army of 10,000 men, which 
had taken up a formidable position commanding the before 
fatal Iluft Kotul pass. Here the skeletons of the victims of the 
retreat strewed the ground: and the British troops, native as well 
as European, were excited to the last degree. The victory of 
splendid Afghan horsemen fled before the charges of Tozet '"- 
dragoons and native cavalry: the British infantry, European and 
native, crowned the heights with ringing cheers, and the enemy, 
hardly awaiting their approach, lied in the utmost disorder. The 
British loss was only r Y2 killed and BIO wounded. On the 14th 
the army was at Khoord Kabool, and on the loth it encamped at 
Kabool itself, where the flag of England was hoisted on Kabn „, re . 
tlie Bala Hissar on the 10th, and saluted by salvos of occulMt ‘ d - 
Mtillery and the cheers of the army. 

On the side of Kandahar, General Nott had been equally for- 
tunate. lie had marched, aftetf being joined by the 

1 ~ - Proceedings 

garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzve: and such had been the dis- <>f General 
cipline he had preserved, that the people of Kandahar 
lamented the departure of the English troops with tears, embracing 
them as friends, and bidding them God speed. General England 
had been dispatched by wav of Qnettah to Sinde with the heavy 
stores. General Nott’s picked force, lightly though perfectly 
equipped, WuS capable of any fatigue or exertion, and all wei« in 

u u 
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the highest health aiul spirits. No resistance was encountered 
Titf. fortifloa* till the force reached Ghuznv ; where, on August .SO, 
ciilizny the g ovorilor > *Shum$h-ood-deen, attempted to dispute 
m«,wu up. the advance, but was easily defeated. The fortilica- 
T»w wumof tions of Gliuzny were blown up, and the so-called gates 
of Somnath, in regard to the possession of which Lord 
Ellenborough had written special instructions, were brought away. 
Up to within twenty miles of Kabool, General Nott experienced 
no further opposition. On September 14, he found about 12,000 
Afghans drawn up to dispute the road ; but they were for! h with 
attacked, and, as lie simply wrote, 1 our troops heat them and dis- 
Ofurrni lodged them in gallant style.’ On the 17th, two days 
l"X-s' TC ° after (Tenoral Pollock’s arrival, the Kandahar brigade 
marched into Kabool. 

To effect the release of the captives was now almost the only 
remaining object. On August 2o, tiny bad been sent 
it, ap i\(s. 0 p' f 0 ypuniai) , mid would have been removed beyond 
the Hindoo Kno.sh mountains; but the commander of their escort, 
Saleh Mahomed, had been offered, through Mohun Lull. 20,000 
rupees, and a pension of 12,000 rupees a year, which, under General 
Pollock’s success, was irresistible; and, confiding the offer to 
Major Pott inger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnstone, they con- 
tinued it. Pottinger, however, found that the people of the 
country were friendly : and nominating one of the local chiefs to 
the oilice of governor, he was soon at the head of a considerable 
number of partisans. Before, however, any trial of their fidelity 
sir Richmond occurred, 000 Persian horsemen, led by Sir Picbmond 
ri^'inlr^uio 0 Shakespeare, had followed up the captives, and marcli- 
ini ovcs. ing ninety miles in two days, arri\ed on September 17, 
and they wei-e safe. Two days afterwards they joined the column 
which had been dispatched under Sir Hubert Sale, and finally 
thirteen ladies and nineteen children arrived at Kabool, to receive 
the welcome of the whole army, after a captivity of eight months. 
The successful operations against Istaliff on September 28 and 20, 
t and against Gharikar, conducted by General McCaskiil, 
miiitjiry were the last military operations in Afghanistan; anl 
opt rations). a ^ er destroying the noble bazaar at Kabool, on tho 
ground that Sir William Macnagiiten’s mangled remains had beoa 
Ti Brio h ex posed in it (a needless act of comparative barbarism), 
army leaves the whole British army left Kabool on October 12, 
A ‘ * on its return to India, traversing the once fatal passes 
and the Punjab, without incident. Jt was accompanied hr tho 
family of Shah Soojah, who, having now no hope* in their own 
country, returned to the protection of thy British Government. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORI) ELLEN BOROUGH (continued)-— 
THE CONQUEST OF SINDH, 18RJ. 


Lon i> Ellen borough had prepared a noble welcome for the armies 

of Afghanistan, lie formed a camp at Eerozepoor, as 

. 1 17 Tito welcome 

well for the pomp of reception, as to be ready to check m Feroze- 
t lie Sikhs should any hostile demonstrations occur in 1 ,01 ‘ 
regard to the inovtmients of Pollock and Nott. So far the arrange- 
ment at Eerozepoor was entitled to credit ; but those who were 
received in theatrical pomp were ashamed of it, and the terms of 
the notification of October 1, 1842, if substantially true, need nut 
have recapitulated errors which were admitted on all hands. 
More wilful, and more curiously absurd, was the pro- T |, 0 „f 
elaniation in regard to the gates of the temple of Som- 
nath, or what were at first supposed to he them. t My brethren 
and friends,’ wrote the governor-general to the native rulers and 
people of India, 1 our victorious army bears the gates of fSomnath 
in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Mali mood 
looks on the ruins of (ihuzny. The insult of 800 years is avenged.* 
The remainder of the bombast need not be repeated. A transla- 
tion had to be read at every native court in India, and Residents 
and political agents blushed while they read it; and while, to 
every Mahomedan, many descendants of the old Afghan warriors 
who had conquered India, it was a direct insult, by the Hindoos 
it was received with incredulity and scorn. Tor, after all, were the 
gales those of Somnath ? As the governor-general proceeded to 
Agra, the gates received worship by some of the Erakmins cf 
Muttra; but on their arrival at Agra, they were wisely deposited 
in the magazine, whence they have never since emerged. nostMa- 
Happily, the indignity of causing Dost Mahomed to be J-V-Vurn^ *.o vb 
present at the Eerozepoor pageant was not inflicted ; 
be was dismissed kindly by the governor-general, and to his death 
declared that the honour and consideration with which he had been 
treated in India could not have been exceeded ; yet 1 o, 000, 0(X)/. and 
20,000 lives had been sacrificed in removing him from a power to 
which be was now free to return. 

During the operations in Afghanistan, the Ameers of Sinde had 
continued to observe, submissively and faithfully, the Th#* JL-naera 
treaties which had been imposed on them. Troops and 
uiili 1 ary etc res passed up and down the Indus without molestation* 

i ii 2 
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and from Upper Sinde the army at Kandahar derived much of the 
supplies without which it could not have remained there. It can 
hardly be supposed that, after the loss of their independence, tlm 
Ameera could have been very cordial friends; but at least they 
were passive, and no instance of had faith occurred. On the con- 
trary, and to the last, the assistance from Sinde to General Nutt, 
•and the columns ascending and descending the Bolan pass, neu*r 
wavered. It might have been supposed that such signal and 
practically useful services would have been recognised by some 
public reward or acknowledgment, or by a relaxation of the pro- 
visions of the subsidiary treaty; hut it was not so to he. The 
Ameers were not a united body; they had separate dominions with 
separate interests ; and the chiefs of Hyderabad, of Meerpoor, and 
Upper Sinde were each in possession of hereditary territories. 

Major Outram (Sir Janies) was then British Resident in Sinde, 
Oi cram’s and found it necessary to report unfavourably of some 
0 f the chiefs ; but his report was received with some 
misgiving by Lord Ellenborongh, and the utmost caution in in- 
quiry enjoined. Had the direction of political affairs remained 
a intirent ^ ie Resident, it is probaldo they might have been 

c.r sir Charles concluded without war; but Sir Charles Napier was 
' n ! ' appointed to the supreme charge of the civil and mili- 
tary affairs of the province. It is impossible to deny high military 
skill, ability, and bravery to Sir Charles ; hut in regard 

Ilia jpnnr- 7 - 7 * 7 “ 

mice of the to knowledge of the country and its people, temper, or 
11 i H ordinary courtesy to native princes, a worse selection 
could not have been made ; while the provisions of the new treaty 
now to be submitted to the Ameers were so harsh and unexpected, 
that it was only by tact and good management that a collision 
with them was to be averted. In place of a payment of three lacs a 
Provision* of y enr the subsidiary force, territory of alike value 
a m w trnuy. wa3 demanded; English steamers were to be supplied 
with wood from the Ameers 1 plantations; the Ameers were to be 
deprived of the right of coining money, and there were other 
clauses, alike humiliating and objectionable. Major Outram ’s 
charges, which after all were of a very trifling character, and re- 
ferred to letters which were strongly suspected (and afterwards 
admitted) to be forgeries, word disposed of by Sir Charles 
ThfMiow Napier against the Ameers, and a draft of the new 

uvaty. treaty was transmitted to him, in which, by an inad- 
vertence, a greater portion of territory was named than the three 
lacs of the subsidiary treaty warranted. Of this, nevertheless, Sir 
t carles at once took possession, and after much misgiving and 
hesitation, and only In dread of further corsequencee, the AmoeW 
submitted. 
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Among them was a traitor — Ally Morad — who saw that he couM 
ser\e his own ambition at the expense of his kinsmen. B . lseruIi(1 k . 
One of the Ameers had the dignity of the ‘Turban,’ «.f Any 
and was acknowledged chief ; and the otlice was held by 
Meer Roostum, Ally Morad’s eldest brother, a man of eighty-five 
years of ago, universally beloved and respected; but Ally Morad 
had succeeded in obtaining the ear of Sir Charles Napier, and tilled 
liis mind with tales of treachery to be apprehended, and the ill* 
faith of his kinsmen ; and having succeeded in inducing Meer 
Roostum to repair to his fort of Doejee, extorted from him a resig- 
nation of the ‘ Turban,’ with lands of the value of six lacs a year. 
By this nefarious proceeding, and the previous confiscations of Sir 
Charles Napier, only six lacs remained to the Ameers, out of tweuty, 
the revenue of the whole province ; but their remonstrances were 
u tterly d is regard ed . 

The first act of hostility, without any declaration of war, was 
the capture of Eimimgurh, on .January 0, 1843. This , 

V. . . , c 7 , * , , 7 ,. Sir ( liarli'B 

whs a tort m the desert, unapproachable by ordinary NhpWt tnk.s 
measures. In four days, Sir (diaries reached it with 
350 Europeans, mounted on camels; but lie found it abandoned, 
and destroyed it. In order to discuss the treaty with Major 
( lutrani, the Ameers assembled at Hyderabad. They denied the 
treasonable letters, and demanded they should be produced. Meer 
Roostum protested against the treachery of Ally Morad ; and while 
the negotiation with Major Out ram was proceeding, Sir ElPCIIthm , )f 
( ’liarles Napier was advancing rapidly on Hyderabad. 

On February 1*2, the Ameers executed the treaty, affixing their 
seals ; but the effect of the proceedings upon the Belochee chiefs 
was not to bo controlled. It was evident to them that their rulers 
had been disgraced, dishonoured, and deprived of two- ^ 
thirds of their territory, and they became uncontrollable. 

On the 15th the Residency at Hyderabad was attacked by a mob, 
and Major Outram obliged to take refuge in a steamer. For two 
days previously the Ameers had importuned him to go away, but 
that was manifestly impossible. 

Sir Charles Napier now advanced, and on February 17, he met 
the Beldcli army, 20,000 strong, with fifteen guns, at 
Meeanee ; and though his own force was under 3, (XX), he RirciInruJi 
attacked them at once, and after a bloody fight, in which Kupur * 
the enemy lost, it is said, 5,000 men — for they would neither retire 
nor take quarter — they were totally defeated : the loss of Vi(>tory of 
the English force was 250 in killed and wounded. On Mt^nee. 
the 20th Sir Charles took possession of Hyderabad, and of the valu- 
ables and treasures of the Ameers, which became prize- Hyderabad 
money, and yielded him 70,000/. ; but Major Outram 
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nobly refused his share of 3,000/., protesting- against the whole of 
the transaction as unjustifiable, and the amount was distributed to 
charitable institutions in India. On March 22, the Keldchees 
again assembled at Dubha, not far from Hyderabad* 
(U'f.HttHi at under the Ameer Shore Mahomed, and were again de- 
Du ban. f 0M ted with terrible loss. 

The conquest of Sinde was indeed achieved: but it had been 
ciianntfr of based upon violence, injustice, and deliberate perfidy, 
tiit* <-»ii<iiK>xt. 'which, questionable as many transactions in the English 
conquest of India may be, has happily no parallel. No one ven- 
tured to vindicate ir, and the acquisition proved so worthless in 
pi >int of revenue, that its surrender to the Ameers would have 
been a policy as just as economical. Lord Ellenborough, though 
he confirmed the conquest, cannot he considered wholly responsible 
fir it. The student lias only to read how much was withheld from 
ben — how much, in Sir Charles Napier’s own words, ‘rascality’ 
was committed, to absolve him from all, except the grand error 
nf committing the fate of the country and its rulers to a man who 
went upon his mission under a foregone conclusion from which lie 
never swerved. The mischief did not end here. When ordered to 
take their turn of duty in Sinde, as in an ordinary pro- 
vince of India, the I4th I Seagal Native Infantry, the 
34 tli and the C>?)th, the 7th Cavalry, and some artillery 
mutinied: and thus was laid the foundation of that insubordination 
which culminated in 1857. With the Madras Sepoys the duty in 
Sinde was equally unpopular; and indeed, under the dread of 
being sent into Afghanistan, a feeling nigh akin to mutiny Lad 
been manifested at Secunderabad, Nagpoor, and other stations of 
the Madras army, and caused great uneasiness. The new province 
was, therefore, occupied by troops from t! e Bombay army, which 
have since remained. There is no doubt of its value in a strategi- 
cal point of view; but the mode of its acquisition forms one of the 
darkest records of Ihitish Indian history. 


Pi 

of K«*ii^?tl 
r roups. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD FLLFN ROROT7GT7 (concmfcfl) — 
AFFATRS OF GWALIOR, 1845 TO 1844. 

On February 7, 1843, Junkoojeo Itao Sindia died childless. His 
i>«rh of widow, Tara Rye, was a girl of barely thirteen years 
junkoi ic« old, and the Resident, Colonel Speirs, recommended that 
Blie should be allowed to adopt a relative who should be 
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recognised by the British Government, mid this was accordingly 
done; but it by no means brought affairs at Gwalior to nu 
amicable settlement. Two persons were in rival opposition for 
the regency : the Mama Sahib, or maternal uncle of 

r J t # JIrMiia Fhhib 

the late rajah, and Dada Kbasjee Walla, the chief u-onm-s 
chamberhiin and treasurer. Of the two, the governor- 1 * <U ‘ 
general’s choice, for many valid reasons, fell upon the former; but 
the Banee and her partisans would have preferred the latter, and 
as usual in Mahratta courts, a serious rivalry sprang up, which 
gave rise to unceasing intrigues against the regent, who had ob- 
tained a guarantee of support from the British Government. 
Nothing could have been mure, unpalatable to the large army of 
the Gwalior State. It consisted of .‘>0,000 di ciplined Tii<*«rmv<,t 
infantry, 10.000 Mahratta horse, and the famous park of (iwallor - 
artillery, which had remained since the days of I)e Boigne. Kverv 
attempt to reduce this force had been opposed by a threaten- 
ing attitude, if not actual mutiny, with such success that the 
troops had become confident in their own strength ; and the 
contingency of British interference which might be brought by 
the regent to bear upon them, was to be opposed at all hazards 
Intrigues between the Bailee and the troops against the regent 
were carried on by a clever slave girl, who acquired great intluence, 
and the Resident obliged her to withdraw on a pension. The 
Dada refused the otlice of carrying the ashes of the deceased 
rajah to Benares, and shortly afterwards the Banee wrote to tho 
governor-general that, for mmiv reasons of complaint 

. . . ‘ , *, Tlie reurut 

against him, she had dismissed the regent. Lord isiamim-MMi 
Ellenborough did not support him, for he had perceived llu ' lu,,u ‘ 
that he was weak and incompetent ; but the mode of his dismissal 
was a deliberate insult to British authority, which could not 
remain unnoticed, and the Resident left the court. 

The Dada Khasjee had assumed the charge of affairs, and rallied 
iound him all who were disaffected to the English ; but the army 
had become uncontrollable even bv him, and mutinous, and the 
local affairs fell into the last degree of con fusion. In her The Ri»n<v 
extremity the Banee turned to the governor-general, tl,e 

praying him to allow the Resident? to return ; but this « ouerftL 
was refused, unless the Dada was given into his custody. This 
was rejected in turn : but the Dada was attacked by a party who 
were adverse to him, and confined, lie escaped, however, and 
became stronger than ever, advancing large sums for the payment 
of the arrears of the troops, and otherwise strengthening his 
position. It became impossible for the governor-general to allow 
this defiance of the paramount authority to continue; and his 
minute of November 1. 1843, is a very masterly and dignified ex* 
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position of the affairs of Gwalior, and as an exposition of the political 
affairs of India in general at this juncture should be 
read by every student of Indian history. A bloody re- 
volution had occurred in the Punjab, when the British 
forces were clear of it, and the violence and uneasiness well 
known to prevail in Lahore, might be augmented by the spectacle 
of a successful resistance of British authority at Gwalior. It was 
therefore necessary — indeed unavoidable — to establish a friendly 
r tionof government there. Between the Sikhs and Gwalior, 
rii<* Sikhs and whose united forces amounted to 120,000 men, with 
uwaix.r. 5()0 excellent guns, intercourse was more than suspected ; 

and in any case, their relative position was one of extreme peril 
to the peace of Northern India. The Resident, who still re- 
mained absent from his post, urged the Ranee at least to send the 
Lada to Agra to meet the governor- general ; but Lord Ellen- 
borough reached Agra on December 11, and there were no signs 
Ti p British of his coming, lie now addressed another definitive 
C r,vs letter to the Ranee, and ordered the forces which had 

tv wan or. been assembled under Sir Hugh Gough, the com- 

mander-in-chief, to advance. ‘ The British Government could 
not,’ his lordship wrote, ‘permit the friendly intercourse which 
had existed for forty years with the house of Sindia to be in- 
terrupted,’ and the march of the British forces would not be 
Hayed until the establishment of complete order within the 
Gwalior territories was effected. 

The letter and the movement excited the utmost alarm at 
Gwalior; the Dad a was at once forwarded as a prisoner to the 
British camp, and the Ranee trusted that she had es- 
caped further animadversion. The hollowness of the 
whole was, however, perfectly apparent to the governor- 
general, and lie wrote to Colonel Sleeman, now Resident in room 
of Colonel Speirs, that without guarantee of tranquillity, and the 
.establishment of a strong and friendly government, the British 
armies must advance. A proposal was then made for the Ranee 
and the young Maharajah to meet the governor-general at Dhdlpoor, 
whence they could return to Gwalior together; blit it 
to meet the seemed by no means probable that thin arrangement 
a.snLL. could be effected, and the governor-general proposed that 
the interview should take place wherever the respective camps 
should meet ; and a village named Ilingona, between Dhdlpoor 
and Gwalior, was decided upon. An advanced British brigade 
crossed the Chumbul, the boundary of the Gwalior State, on 
December 21 ; the governor-general’s camp followed on the 22nd, 
and by the 20th the whole of the right wing of the army was in 
position at Ilingona. The governor-general awaited the arrival 


>lc*a surra of 
t lie prm rmor- 
Keiieral. 
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of the Ranee and the young Maharajah for two days ; hut there 
was no appearance of their coining, and the superior officers of the 
Gwalior State, who had been placed in attendance on the governor- 
general, left suddenly and privately, and returned to the capital. 

The governor-general was, however, not without hope of bring- 
ing matters to a peaceful conclusion, and the army B „ mpof 
marched on the 28th, when a small advanced guard Maiiamjp-».»r. 
was cannonaded from a position at Muhurujpoor, which had been 
intermediately taken up by the Mahratta forces. It was impos- 
sible to refuse so deliberate a challenge; but Sir Hugh Gough 
made no reconnaisance, and the next morning the army advanced 
as usual in ordinary order of route, accompanied bv the ladies in 
camp and the governor-general. On reaching the vicinity of 
M all araj poor, the Mahratta guns, which lmd been masked and 
were of powerful calibre*, opened on the leading troops. Disposi- 
tions for attack were hastily made, and as the light artillery of the 
British force was too feeble to silence that of the Mahrattas, there 
oniy remained the alternative of storming their position. This 
was gallantly done with repeated charges of infantry, and the 
result of a complete victory, though the old Mahratta T)u 
infantry made a desperate resistance. The enemy's Maimer , 0 
loss was computed at .‘1,000, with fifty-six guns, most ‘ * ’ 
of which were superb pinces cast in bronze. The number of killed 
and wounded on the side of the British was 707. Lord Ellen- 
borough continued on the field, and showed much humane atten- 
tion to the wounded. On the same dav, and about the same time, 
the division of General Grey, which had advanced victory of 
through Bundelkhund, defeated another portion of t lie , ’ ,,l, " iar * 
Mahratta army, at Runniar, within twelve miles of Gwalior, which 
consisted of 12,000 men with forty guns, most of which were 
captured. A decoration of a bronze cross cast from the metal of 
the captured guns was conferred on all ranks, in commemoration 
of these victories. It transpired afterwards, that the troops had 
prevented the Ranee and their prince from going to meet the 
governor-general at Ilingona, and that they had left Gwalior in 
the highest spirits at the prospect, of what they considered would 
be certain victory. r 

On December d0, the Ranee and the Maharajah visited the 
governor-general in camp, and were informed of his Bwvi8n , Mf f)ie 
decision. The State was to remain in its integrity; im*. 

but the treaty of 1804, which bad been concluded with Dowlut 
Kao, the provisions of which in regard to a subsidiary or contingent 
force had never been executed, was now brought forward as the 
basis of a new settlement. The Ranee was deprived of the 
authority of regent, and pensioned on an allowance of three lacs a 
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year — ftO,OCO/. The ft flairs of the recency were to be conducted, 
r.Minriiuf fill the rajah’s majority, at eighteen years of age, bv a 
rrjrrncy. council of six principal chiefs and officers, and the Kesi- 
jjc« , ur t| on of dent’s advice was to be •riven when needed. The army 
was to be reduced to 9,000 men, with thirty-two guns, 
and a contingent force was formed of 10,000 men, under officers 
Selected from the Ibitish army, on the same principle as that of 
his Highness the Nizam, and a portion of territory was assigned 
for its maintenance. It wa^ to he regretted that so manv men were 
re-enlisted from the late nuit’nous army which had just been 
defeated; but they were chief! v from Oudh — the brethren, so to 
speak, of the I British .Sepoys — and it was thought, better to retain 
them, than to throw so many unemployed soldiers on their own 
resources. 

The proceedings at Gwalior were the last of Lord Ellenborough's 
„ . eventful government, lie had come out to India., he 

i.i'rnll of r ’ 

i "t-.i liiirr.- declared, to ensure peace, and had entered upon a career 
of war with an ill-disguised fascination. Relations 
with the Sikhs were extremely uncertain, and were the example 
of Sinde to be followed, it was impossible to say what native 
powers might not be next coerced or annihilated. The terms of his 
proclamations, (‘specially that of the gates of Somnath, excited 
wonder and apprehension among the decorous and sober-minded 
directors ; and it appeared to them that lie held the civil service 
in contempt, and had sympathy only with the military. All these 
were assumed to be elements of danger. To tin* Vice-President 
in Council, Mr. Wilberforee Ilird, may be attributed the abolition 
of slavery throughout India— Act V. of 1 84 ft : the reform of the 
police — Act IV. of 1841 ; and the suppression of lotteries — Act V. 
of 1844, were the only measures of importance which were passed 
during Lord Elbmborough's incumbency. On April 21, 1844, the 
recall of Lord Elleriborough was announced in the House of 
Commons by Sir Robert Peel, and on duly 14 he left Calcutta ; 

«. , r his brother-in-law. Sir Ilenrv Ilardinge, an officer of 

Sir Tli'iiry . * . , 

iciniiutrr large military experience, oeing appointed to succeed 
him, who reached the presidency on the 2ft rd of the 
Fame month. Among the last political questions which came 
under Lord Ellenborough’s notice were the atfairs of Shdrapoor. 
The re<>ci]t had died, and the officer in political charge, Captain 
Meadows Taylor, was directed to assume the entire conduct of the 
administration until the rajah should attain his majority. On his 
arrival in England, Lord Ellenborough was created an earl for 
his services : but the precise grounds of his recall have never 
transpired. Although objections may be taken to bis proceedings 
in many casie, yet it must not be forgotten that his prompt action 
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in regard to the mutinous army of Gwalior, not only saved that. 
State, but prevented its coalition with the Sikhs, whose attitude 
was hardly now to be mistaken, and whose ultimate hostility with 
the English he distinctly predicted. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE A EMI XT STRATI ON OF SIR HEN R V HAIIDJNOE— TI1E FIRST 

SIKH AVAR, 184 "). 

No political events of importance occurred for the first few months 
after the governor-general's arrival. He addressed himself with 
great ability and assiduity to master the details of civil govern- 
ment, and especially to the extension of education. „ 

,,, . 1 . • . Rr-cstfUtlis-h* 

I'lie discipline ot the Jlengal native army, there was »»<-nt «»f 
little doubt, had become lax ; its tone had deteriorated ; i.imi-imicuf. 
and after mature deliberation, the measure of corporal 1,111,1 ,n,0 ‘ 
punishment. tor serious otienees, which had been abolished by 
Lord William Hentinc.k, was re-established. The effect produced 
by the act was beneficial, and the necessity for the piinishine.it 
was of very rare occurrence. 

The Punjab, however, required the utmost vigilance ; and those 
who had censured Lord Ellen borough’s haughty treat- of tlie 
ment of Gwalior, soon acknowledged its essential wis- 
(I tm and foresight, in the suppression of a lawless and 
uncontrollable force, which was ready to cast in its lot format, 
with any distuibers of the public pence. Lord Ellenborougb had 
foreseen also the probabilities of a revolution at Lahore, and its 
consequence in disturbances on the frontier; and in some measure 
had made provision against such a contingency. With- } , r(J0)tn 
out any display, he had gradually augmented the iron- tiniwry 
tier forces to 18,000 men, with seventy guns ; but the nu * l * l,K8 ‘ 
stations were divided bv considerable intervals; and yet to increase 
the troops on the frontier, without any apparent urgent necessity, 
would, the governor-general considered, excite alarm among the 
Sikhs, and hasten a conclusion which, indeed, sooner or later ap- 
peared inevitable. Troops were, therefore, massed in reserve at 
TTmballa and other stations, till the frontier arinv amounted to 
40,000 men with 100 guns, and the progress of events at Lahore 
was looked to with almost unparalleled anxiety throughout India. 

Khurruk Singh, tne son of Eunjeet Singh, died on November 

18-10, and was succeeded by ids son Nrio Niluil Kvoms , at 
Sin^h, who had already displayed much vigour and L, ' hore * 
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Cftpaeit\ r . On returning from the performance of his father's funeral 
ceremonies, a gateway, whether from design or accident, fell upon 
him, and he died the same day of the injury. The widow ot 
Khurruk Singh now became regent : and the widow of Nao Nihal • 
Singh being pregnant, it was hoped she might bear a son who 
would be the legitimate heir to the State. Shere Singh, who was 
a reputed son of Kunjeet Singh, was friendly to the English, and 
having, by a successful revolution, obliged Ranee Chand Koowur 
to retire to an estate which was provided for her, he thereupon 
became supreme ; but be was under the control of the I)ogra 
family of Juimnoo. The soldiers of the army, who dictated their 
own terms, had already rid themselves of the French generals 
who bad commanded them, and had become so uncontrollable, 
that Shere Singh actually applied to Lord Auckland, in 1841, 
for a force to overawe them. Happily this proposition was not 
acceded to, as a rupture with the Sikh army would, at that 
penod, have been attended with disastrous consequences. On 
siiCt-e singh September 15, 18 4d, Shere Singh was shot, on the 
Kh,)L public parade by Ajeet Singh, a chief who had been in 

exile, but who was restored to favour at the instance of Dinar) 
Prrtah singh Singh of Jummon, the executhe minister; and on the 
murdered. same day, lVrtab Singh, the son of Shdre Singh, and 
the minister Dhyan Singh, were also ru-urdered. "These acts were 
Ajert sinpii avenged by the troops, who, led by Ileera Singh, the 
tmmiercd. g()11 () f Dhyan Singh, stormed the citadel of Lahore 
next day, and Ajeet Singh was seized and put to death. After 
these atrocities, the troops placed on the throne 

DhuWp 7 11 

rihl’Ii bug* Dhuleep Singh, the reputed son of Kunjeet Singh: 

and Ileera Singh remained in possession of the execu- 
tive power as regent. He felt keenly t lie subordinate posi- 
tion to which lie was reduced by the army, who, by means of 
delegates from the various regiments, had established lhwchayets, 
jr councils, and had thereby become supreme. In this mood 
they were addressed by the Ranee and her brother Jowahir Singh, 

„ , and gained over to their cause : perceiving which, Ileera 

murdered. Singh tied with the Fundit Julia, a celebrated Brahmin 
astrologer who liad been his adviser ; but they were pursued and 
put to death. 

Jowahir Singh, who now assumed the direction of affairs, 
jowahir had * or h* 8 colleague, Lall Singh, the paramour of 
singh regent. },i s sister, a woman of most licentious habits. The 
army was conciliated by fresh advances of pay : but it was in the 
Tuomienra last degree exactive and turbulent, and to find them 
nf the army, occupation, they were directed to march against 
Goolab Singh of Jummoo, from whom they extorted thirty-five 
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Inca of rupees — 350,000/. Moolraj, the governor of Mooltan, 

another wealthy individual, hud become semi-inde- PosltJon of 
pendent : and besides large arrears of revenue, had re- Muolr:iJ> 
fused to pay a fine of 1 ,000,000/. sterling-, which had been im- 
posed on him. He was, however, reduced in time, and paid 
eighteen lacs — 180,000/. — to the army. Early in 1845, Peshora 
Singh, nil adopted son of Bunjeet Singh, rose in rebellion, but 
was taken prisoner in the month of August, and put to death by 
order of Jowahir Singh — an act which so incensed the Tow . l))lr 
army, that the death of Jowahir Singh was determined sin*}) 
on in a full meeting of the Punch ay ets, and he was taken txe< " ' 
to the parade-ground hv the troops, and executed, in the middle of 
September. 

The Panee assumed the charge of affairs, but the troops actually 
offered the office of regent to the highest bidder. , 4 

f ionlab Smgh, wlio was temporarily the most popular, Koowurs 
and Tej Singh, the governor of Peshawar, both declined 
the perilous honour; and the Ranee continued the regency, aided 
by her paramour Lull Singh as executive minister, and by Tej 
Singh as commander-in-chief. Put the condition of the army 
was rapidly approaching a crisis, and the existing government 
had no means left of satisfying the troops, or of paying their arrears 
and extra gratuities. On November 17, after several previous 
consultations with the delegates of the army, the in- Inv;|5 . jnn llf 
vasion of the British territories was determined upon, f5f r u»riis 
and the order issued to advance. It was the last des- decided on. 
perate act of two desperate men, and a violent and utterly un- 
principled woman, to rid themselves of troops by whom they 
might at any time be murdered, and the treasury of the State 
with all the private property in Lahore and Umritsir plundered. 
If the army conquered the British, as it was in the highest degree 
hopeful of doing, it would advance upon Dehly and Benares, and 
the subjection of all India would follow; if it were defeated, it 
would he eventually destroyed, and would trouble them no more. 
Such were the grounds of their proceedings. The troops them- 
selves became suspicions of the Panee's intentions and of her ur- 
gency, and for three weeks refused, to move ; and it was only on 
the receipt of a letter of remonstrance from the governor-general 
by the Panee, that, urged by her bitter taunts as well as com- 
mands, the army, 60,000 strong, with 200 guns and 40,000 armed 
followers, themselves equal, or superior to, ordiuary Indian levies, 
marched for the Sutlej. 

Major Broad foot was the British agent on the frontier, and 
before the Sikhs moved from Lahore, wrote urgently to the 
governor-general to hasten on troops. Sir Henry Ilardinge waal 
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then in camp, intending to visit the frontier in the course of a tour 
of inspection : but lie was by no means prepared for an 
immediate attach by the Sikhs: and the small distance — 
only fifty miles — which intervened between Lahore and 
the Sutlej, gave him little time for ordering up the 
reserves, from a distance ofloO miles. On December Id, 
the first division of the Sikli army crossed the Sutlej, 
and on the lOlh, the whole of it was encamped near 
Ferozepoor, then held by Sir John Littler with 10,000 men ami 
thirty-one guns. He was a brave and skilful ollicer, and why 
lie had not disputed the passage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs has 
never been publicly explained. 

Like the news of Napoleon’s movement received at Brussels, 
nri the intelligence of the passage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs 

tronpH arrived at Umballa on the day (December 11) on which 

a great ball v\ as to be given by the commander-in-chief, 
and he moved next day at the head of all the available troops. 
In six days Hie force marched 1 50 miles, getting little food and 
less rest; and on December 18, after a long march of twenty-one 
.Manifesto miles, at four o'clock in the afternoon, the cavalry of 
ir<m'rm)’r- Uie Singh a divmion of the Sikh army attacked the 
pciktuI. leading divisions of the British forces at Moodkee. On 
the confirmation of Major Brondfoot's news the governor-general 
had published a manifesto, bv which, ii\ consideration of an un- 
provoked attack on a friendly power, all the Sikh possessions east 
of the Sutlej were declared forfeit. He then threw 5,000 nu n 
from Loodliiana into Busseiin, where Major Broad foot had collected 
provisions and stores. Meanwhile, Lull Singh, passing Sir John 
Littler, had pushed on to Feroze Sheher, where lie formed a vast 
intrenched camp : and hearing that the British force advancing was 
a slight one, had moved on the 18th with 20,000 men and twenty- 
two guns to oppose it. 

'While it lasted, the buttle of Moodkee was sharp and bloody : 
Brftnrof ari( i at fi r8 L Sepoys, and even English soldiers, ex- 
H.mdkee. hausted as they were, reeled under the excellent fire 
and energetic attack of the Sikh infant ry ; but before night finally 
closed, seventeen guns had beep taken, and the Sikh army retreated 
with heavy loss: that on the si de*of the British — 872 (215 killed 
and ()57 wounded) — included Sir Robert Sale and General 
McCaskill, both deeply regretted. On the 10th and 20th, the army 
halted, and two European and two native regiments joined the 
comnian ler-in-chief. 

Batneof ^ was now determined to assault the great Sikh en- 
jsalia trench ments at Feroze Sheher on the 21st, arid Sir 
John Littler was directed to join on that day, with 
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many troops as ho could spare from Ferozepoor. He therefore 
marched with 5.000 infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and 
twenty-one giuis, and took lip his place in the general disposition 
of the troops about noon. Had the army — 17,000 strong, with 
sixty-nine gjms — advanced at once, much precious time would have 
been saved, the action would have been mme decisive, and the 
loss and confusion of the night averted; but the commander* in- 
chief had formed no definite plan, beyond, as were his only tactics, 
storming batteries and currying them by the bayonet; and in 
moving troops from place to place, and making such hasty and 
imperfect arrangements as ensued, four precious hours were 
wasted. At about four in the afternoon of the shortest day in 
the year, when but little daylight remained, the British forces 
were led, in three divisions — the right by Sir Hugh (dough, the 
left by Sir John Littler, and the centre by the gover- 

. . - , r A t hick »>n the 

nor-general — to the attack ot a strong mtrenchment, a nurniciR'ii 

mile and a half long by half a mile wide, defended by 
«‘>5,<)00 of the flower of the Sikh army, with 100 guns. There 
were weak points in the Sikh works which might have been dis- 
covered hy previous reconnaissance ; hut they were overlooked or 
neglected, and the very strongest portions were assaulted. II. M.’a 
50th regiment, directed by Captain Cringle OT (anion of the stuff, 
was the first to gain a footing in the Sikh cam]), SoYcro 
and the combat everywhere became general ; but the 
enemy were as resolute in defence as the British troops were per- 
severing in assault. .Regiment after regiment of Sir John Littler’s 
division staggered under the tremendous fire of grape, and mus- 
ketry by which they were met, II. M.’s (52nd regiment was much 
shattered ; and at nightfall this division was obliged to retire. Sir 
Harry Smith, whose brigade had carried and occupied the village 
of Feruze Sli<5her, was unable to hold it during the night, and also 
drew off; but General Gilbert’s division held what it had won. 
During the hottest part of this furious combat the 3rd Dragoons 
rode through the Sikh camp, from end to end, with a desperate valour 
only equalled by the charge of the Light Brigade at Inkerinann. 

Before the camp was carried, darkness fell upon the scene, and 
the night that ensued was truly designated as the ‘ night TJl(1 . n( 
of horrors/ Portions of the camp were held by the l,orn,r8 *’ 
English troops, others by the still unconquered Sikhs. A hard frost 
set in ; the English forces had had neither food nor water for many 
hours, and the intense cold aggravated their sufferings. Men of 
different regiments, European and native, separated in the darkness 
and confusion, huddled together; and the noble ‘ Husseinee Pultun,’ 
the 10th Bengal Native Infantry, under Colonel Hall, victorious 
ana unbroken, was a rallying point for many a weary soldier dur* 
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ing the night. By the bright starlight, the Sikh artillery from 
time to time fired upon the exhausted troops, and one large gun 
in particular did so much execution, that about two in the morn- 
ing, Sir Henry llardinge, calling upon ll.M/s 80th and the 
1st European regiment, among whom he was lying, led them 
to attack and spike it, driving away the Sikh infantry by whom it 
was guarded. When daylight broke, order was restored ; the 
various regiments on the held took up their positions in 
A.ivinr* and line with alacrity, and leading their respective divisions, 
victory. g- r Q ou <rh and the governor-general advanced 

steadily, swept through the camp with cheers, and changing front 
on the centre, completed the victory. 

But, at this juncture T£j Singh brought up from the Sutlej u 
t.j sinri •• force 20,000 regular and irregular infantry, 

ii>< \ein. uts. 5^000 superb cavalry, and 70 guns, and the action was 
partially renewed. It was at this crisis that the greatest peril 
c dated ; for the ammunition of all arms was nearly expended; the 
formation of regiments was by no means complete; and the 
troops were thoroughly exhausted alike by fatigue, thirst, and 
want of food. The advance of the Sikh cavalry, accompanied by 
horse-artillerv, is described as the most splendid sight of the 
campaign. Their horses caracolling and bounding, and the bright 
sunlight flashing from steel armour, sables, and spears, they came 
on at a rapid pace to within 400 yards of the British line, which, 
availing itself of such cover as could he found, awaited the charge 
with little hope of repelling it. Suddenly, however, after firing a 
few shots from their guns, the whole, as if stricken by a 
smkwMiiy sudden panic upon n movement of English cavalry on 
rHin ’ 8 ' their flank, wheeled about and retired as they had come. 
It was rumoured that Tej Singh had been bribed by English gold ; 
but this has never been substantiated, and his retreat is accounted 
for by the fact that what he had come to save was already lost, 
and subordinate as lie was to Ball Singh, who had fled to the 
Sutlej, he was bound to follow his commander. What he did, 
i was,’ as he said, 1 to save his honour as a soldier.’ 

The British loss had been very severe in 094 killed and 1,721 
s.-vrre wounded, with a large proportion — 10B — of officers, 
loss.-s. among whom were mtiny very distinguished men : 
Broad foot, who had won a high reputation in Afghanistan, and who 
had proved invaluable as a political officer, Somerset, D’ArcyTodd 
of Ilenit fame, and many others. On the part of the S'khs, the 
loss was estimated at 8,000 men ; and 7.3 noble guns and many 
standards remained in the hands of the victors. 

In the Sikh camp, during the night, dissensions had run high, 
and the military chest of Ball Singh, who had fled at an early 
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period, was plundered by the exasperated .soldiery. Under u 
bettor and braver leader the result mi<>Tit indeed have ( , ( , n(]lll>( ()f 
been very different ; for never before had so hardly- Klkl ‘ H,l<iK<ry * 
contested a battle been fought in India, nor, with eventual victory, 
iiad ever such great peril of defeat been encountered. 


CHARTER V. 

1HH FIRST SIKH WAR, ANT) ADMINISTRATION OF LORD IIAltMNUE 

{cont ini(ed), l*4o to 1*48. 

The Rritislt forces could not immediately follow up the success 
they had achieved ; heavy guns, stores, and ammunition were all 
wanting, and till their arrival from lhdilv, no forward 
niovement could be made, i he Sikhs, attributing tins 
delay to fear, took heart, and towards the middle of 
January, Sirdar Runjonr Singh recrossed the Sutlej and threatened 
tin* station of Loodhiana, then weakly garrisoned. Sir Harry Smith 
was therefore detached with four regiments of infantry, three of 
c.i \ airy, and eighteen guns 1o relieve it. He had been r , iml) . u ( f 
cautioned against approaching the fort of Buddewal, RuMcwai. 
which lay on his route ; but, nevertheless, moving under its walls, 
suffered sharply from its fire and from the splendid artillery of 
Runjoor Singh, lost some of his baggage, and was only saved 
from further disaster by the dashing charges of the cavalry under 
( 'olonel Cureton. Being reinforced, however, by his junction with 
the Loodhiana troops and Brigadier Wheeler’s brigade, Sir Harry 
Smith now advanced in turn to attack the enemy, who 
h,vl taken up an entrenched position at Aliwal, and had AMwA1 * 
been reinforced bv 4, 000 men of the best disciplined Sikh infantry. 
Their army amounted by estimate to 15,000 men, with 50 guns; 
that of the British was about 10,000 men, with *52 guns. Oil 
January 2* the Sikhs had advanced from their entrenched cam]) 
to meet Sir Ilarrv Smith, and a* brilliant action ensued. The 
Sikh squares were penetrated and overthrown by charges of 
cavalry, in which II. M's Kith Lancers, under (’olonel Cureton, in 
particular, were nobly distinguished. Position after T )*-ff«t of ti»e 
position, battery after battery, were stormed ; 07 guns Sikl,s - 
were taken; and the enemy, driven to the bridge of boats they 
had constructed, lied precipitately across the Sutlej, many of 
them perishing in the stream, and under the lire of the artillery, 
which played with great effect upon ihe boats. 

X X 
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Although the Sikh army had suffered three notable defeats, 
they still continued to retain their mischievous and 
Ktgotiations. | ur j )u ] (4n £ predominance in the State. Gdlab Singh, 

who had undertaken the office of minister from which Fall 
Singh had been deposed, although he entered into negotiations 
with the governor-general, who demanded the dismissal of the 
Sikh army, declared that lie was helpless to effect it. No act of 
submission or peaceful overtures from the army having 
resumed. offered, hostilities were resumed on the arrival 

of the siege-train from Dohly, which reached camp on February 
8. For some weeks, the Sikhs, under the direction of a Spanish 
oiticer named Iluerba, had been employed in constructing a 
remarkably powerful tvte dc pout, at the village of Soobraon, to 
Position of cover a bridge of boats which they had thrown across 

soobrdon. the river Sutlej, below the ford of Hurreekee, and it 

was now completed in a series of half-moon bastions, connected by 
curtains, and covered by a ditch in front, both Hanks resting on 
the river. This great work, two-and-a-luilf miles in length, was 
protected by batteries on the right bank of the river, so as to 
command the passage, and manned !>v .‘Jo, 000 of the best of the 
Sikh troops, with sixty-seven heavy guns. It had been dillicult to 
restrain the British army during its inaction in the presence of the 
daily progress of this entrenchment; but one day only intervened 
between the arrival of the heavy guns, stores, and ammunition, 
and the assault. The British hi my consisted of 15,000 men, of 
whom 5,000 were Europeans; and under cover of a fog, oil the 
morning of February 10, all the dispositions for attack wore made 
without being noticed by the enemy. 

When they wore complete, about seven in t lie morning, the 
Battle of f ( >g suddenly rolled away, displacing the British forces 
Roobraou. order of battle ; and the heavy guns opened on the 
Sikhs; but they made no impression on the earthworks; the 
enemy’s lire was not checked, and the only resource that remained 
was a general assault, which was forthwith carried out, amidst 
storm of the Bie thunder of 120 pieces of artillery on both sides. 
SikhpoBition. About nine o’clock, the whole of the infantry divisions 
advanced. Of Sir Robert Dick’s division on the left, the horse- 
artillerv, under Colonel Lane, gall upped up to within 300 yards of 
the Sikh batteries, and delivered their lire, while the brigade 
under Colonel Storey, II.M.’s 10th and 53rd regiments, with the 
43rd and 59th Native Infantry, advancing in line with the regu- 
larity of a parade movement, were the first to reach tho entrench- 
ment ; and the Sikhs gathered to defend it, which they did by 
a withering fire that checked the leading troops, but did not 
repulse them. The divisions of Sir Harry Smith on the right, 
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ami General Gilbert ill the centre, were led on in turn, and after 
a severe carnage, the entrenchment was won. The Sikh troops, 
lighting desperately to the last, retired to the bridge, where their 
retroat became a flight : and the British horse-artillery coming up 
at a gallop, poured grape and shrapnel on the living DoriHlve 
masses, till the stream, now barely fordable, was choked vict,,ry - 
with corpses, and the water dyed with blood. Nearly 10,000 Sikhs 
perished in two hours, and the whole of their guns, sixty-seven 
in number, with standards and immense military stores, remained 
as trophies to the victors. The battle had begun in earnest at 
nine o’clock, and by eleven there was not a single Sikh soldier, 
except the dead and wounded, on the left hank of the river. The 
British loss was also severe, amounting to li, * IS: j in killed and 
wounded, and General Sir Robert Dick, who fell in the assault. 

No time was lost in throwing the British army across the 
Sutlej by a bridge of boats, which was constructed Adv nppnf 
by Major Abbott with the boats which Lord Ellen- tin- hrauu 
borough had procured from Sinde ; they crossed on an,,i ‘ 
the night of the action, and on the lltli envoys arrived from 
Lahore, followed by Rajah Golab Singh on the loth, and the boy, 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, on the 17th. On the 20lli, having 
advanced by easy inarches, the army encamped on the 
plain of Meean Meer, without Lahore, and t lie citadel rLuited and 
was partly occupied by J&itish troops. Sir Henry Jiar- ,,( ( l ' I,lcd - 
dinge, on February 22, issued a public notification re- NollIk ' utu,n - 
viewing the events that had occurred, and dwelling with a proud 
satisfaction on the fact that in sixty days he had defeated the 
flower of the Klmlsa army in four general actions, and 1 alien from 
them 220 pieces of artillery ; that only 1 1,000 of their great army 
remained, and that he was ‘now dictating a treaty, the conditions 
of which will tend to secure the British provinces from the repeti- 
tion of a similar outrage.’ On the 23rd, at a public durbar, the 
treaty itself was executed. All the Sikh territories m 

J ... Trc;ify with 

ou the left bank of the Sutlej, with the Jullunder uiesfka 
Dooab, a fertile tract lying between the Sutlej and b ° u " * 
the Beyas, were t> become British; 1,500,000/. to be provided, 
partly by cash, and partly by the ^ile of the mountain territory, 
which includes Kashmere ; all the mutinous troops to he disbanded, 
and the army for the future to consist of twenty-five battalions of 
800 each, or 20,000 men with 12,000 cavalry. Golab Pur( ., iaKeof 
Singh became the purchaser of Kashmere for a million Kjwimiere i»y 
sterling, and a separate treaty was made with him 1,uUb 
on March 16, at Umritsir, which secured to him and liis heirs the 
sovereignty of the districts he had purchased. The sale of Kash- 
mere was sharply criticised at the time ; but its inaccessible 
xt 2 
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character, and the still uncertain relations with the Punjab, are 
conclusive reasons ns to the necessity of then abandoning it. 

On March (>, a subsidiary treaty was made with the Lahore 
fcuhuidinrj State in regard to the retention of a body of British 
treaty. troops during the reconstruction of the government 
nnd the army, and was to he in force till the end of the year only. 
Major, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence was left in charge of 
lwohimi affairs. The army brought away all the captured 
'Ju!i l ’ , ‘.o lkl1 ordnance; and 250 superb guns, with their equip- 
miruMa. ments, were marched through the British territories, 
nml, lialting at every station, were saluted by the troops, until they 
reached Calcutta, where, they were publicly received with all 
honours. Without this demonstration it seemed probable that 
Hie British victories would have been considered as fictions by 
most of the native courts, so impossible did the occurrences of this 
short but decisive war appear. In England the accounts of it 
were received with enthusiasm. The thanks of both Houses of. 
Parliament were voted to the army, and the governor-general and 
Sir Hugh Hough were raised to the peerage; Sir Harry Smith 
was created a baronet, and honours of the Bath were freely dis- 
tributed. Upon the army the go\ ernor-general conferred a donatior, 
of twelve months' hat la, or extra allowance. Thus the first Sikh 
war ended, and with it the policy and foresight of Lord Ellen- 
horough, in regard to Gwalior, were amply confirmed. If the 
Mahratta army had continued to exist in its lawless and disaffected 
condition, the counterpart of that of the Sikhs, it could not have 
been restrained, and under the fierce attack of the Sikhs in front, 
and that of Gwalior in the rear, the peril would have been ex- 
treme. 

Although Sir Charles Napier had conquered Sinde proper by 
, his defeat of the Ameers, there remained many un- 

in sindf ;in<i subdued Beldche tribes to the north-west, inhabiting 
the strong country of dutch Gundava, Murrees, Boog- 
tees and others, which had, for an unknown period, defied nlikeSiude 
and Persia, and, as habitual marauders, preyed upon Sinde with im- 
punity. It was impossible to bring their chiefs to terms, and the 
perpetual menace of their forces, which were computed at 18,000 
men, rendered a campaign against them unavoidable. This, with 
all his accustomed energy and skill, Sir Charles conducted in 
person, and moved into the enemy’s territbiies on .January 13, 1815. 
Jn spite of a more rugged country than had even been anticipated, 
bristling with strongholds, and after considerable resistance, the 
Kn.T<*«sfui chief rebel, Beeja Khan, was defeated and eventually 
laniimiKii. captured ; and by March 0. this local war was at end. 
Nothing could have been more complete or meritorious than the 
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whole of Sir Charles Napier’s military operations ; they were 
those of a brave soldier and an eminent tactician; but his civil 
administration, upon which he most prided himself, cfvl | pi . 
and which is detailed in 4 'The Administration of Sinde/ vrru,no " 1 
though it effected many reforms of the preceding vicious native 
government, could not make a poor country rich, nor, although 
Sir Charles issued a memorable proclamation in Lord Ellen- 
borouglTs style ‘to his soldiers/ announcing and asserting the 
financial success of his measures, were either the Government or 
the public satisfied that it was true. The student of Indian 
affairs should not, however, neglect to read the works extant upon 
the bitterly-disputed question of Sinde, from Sir James Outranks 
commentary on ‘ The Conquest of Sinde/ to other works of Sir 
Charles Napier and his brother William in reply. The whole of 
the Sinde question, its conquest and its administration, are dis- 
cussed in these volumes. 

The weakest part of the new arrangements at Lahore was the 
conlirmation of Lull Singh as executive minister: a 

. . . Aiimlmst r;»- 

man oi low origin, and the notorious paramour oi the n.m «»r 
Ranee, faithless alike to the Sikhs and to the English. 

The Ranee herself was recognised as nominal regent, and the 
advice and direction of Major Lawrence were to be available oil all 
occasions. Lull Singh’s perfidy was soon manifest, lie. had in- 
cited a rebellion in Nash mere against Gohib Singh, which was 
only suppressed by Major Lawrence himself, at the head of troops 
which had lately been fighting against English armies; his own 
orders in writing to tin* insurgent lmam-ood-deen were produced 
by that person, and Lall Singh was tried by an Trial of Lull 
assembly of Sikh chiefs, found guilty, and banished 8mKh * 
from Lahore to Benares on a pen>ion. 

Before the time arrived for the withdrawal of the British troops 
according to the terms of the treaty, the leading Sikh oomimmue 
chiefs, convinced of the entire impossibility of forming ' ( .' f /|/|| l8h 
or continuing a united or harmonious administration, r»\m«*su*d. 
viewed the approaching departure of the English with dismay, 
and besought a continuance of assistance and direction until the 
rajah should attain his majority. lA>rd JIardinge, after 1 ^ 
every consideration of their reefhest, gave a very re- iim«uiifce 
luctant assent ; for he saw clearly that there was in 
reality no alternative between new disturbances in the Lahore 
State and their probable prevention by local British authority ; 
and he chose the latter. On December Hi, 18*10, a new Exe(>uliou ,, r 
treaty was executed by all the principal chiefs of the fllu ‘" tmif - v - 
Punjab, fifty- two in number, which provided that a council of 
regency of eight of them should be directed by the British ItesL- 
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dent ; and t"hat twenty-two lacs of rupees should be allotted for 
the support of British troops to be stationed in the Punjab. There 
seemed indeed to be every probability that this measure, arising* 
from the spontaneous request of the chiefs, would last its time ; 
but the sequel proved the contrary, as will be shown hereafter. 

it was not only for the vigorous prosecution and successful ter- 
Ufvicw <>f initiation of the Sikh war that Lord Hardinge’s ad- 
l; l,r< ' , ministration of three years remains a memorable record 

jrovmimnit. in the history of India. The army, which had been 
very largely increased since 18**18, was reduced by 50, 000 infantry, 
without any curtailment of oflicers, and augmented in irregular 
cavalry. The frontier was protected by 54,000 men, distributed 
in stations between Urnballa, Meerut, and the Sutlej. Moveable 
brigades were established in the Punjab ; and, as far as was pos- 
sible, every future contingency was provided for. In his financial 
arrangements, the governor-general was equally successful, and 
the public expenditure was reduced within the ordinary income. 
The great (hinges canal, which had been begun during Lord 
Auckland’s incumbency, and suspended in that of Lord Ellen- 
borough, was recommenced in March 1817. The question of 
railways, then in its infancy, was materially furthered ; and in a 
true spirit of humanity, Lord William Bent inch’s edict against 
Suttee was extended to the territories of native princes and chiefs, 
accompanied bv earnest requests that the suppression of female 
infanticide and slavery should follow. A strange portion of old 
customs had remained in Sunday labour in all departments of the 
State, which was finally abolished. Amidst so benevolent and so 
Hr leaves wise ft career, the unexpected return of Lord Hardings 
7mli:u to England was a subject of universal regret; and he 
finally sailed on March If), 1848, having won t lie reputation of a 
great soldier and statesman, which the lapse of time has materially 
enhanced. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Til R ADMINISTRATION OK LORD DALHOTTKJE — T1IE SECOND SIKH 

WAR, 1848 TO 1840 . 

The successor to Lord Ilardingo was Lord Dalhousie, who had 
been President of the Board of 'Trade under the adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel, and had displayed much 
ability in the arduous duties of his office j but he had 
no knowledge of the affairs of India, and its details had 
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to be acquired by local experience. lie landed at Calcutta on 
January 10, 1848, and had the benefit of receiving lrotn Lord 
llardinge full information in regard to the general policy of the 
State. Lord Dalhousie was only thirty-six years old, and in the 
full vigour of his extraordinary talents ; and, so far as could be 
foreseen, his administration promised to be one of peace and pro- 
gress only. This hope was, however, soon roughly dissipated. 
Moolraj, the Sikh governor of Mooltan, broke into rebellion in four 
months after Lord Dalhousie 's arrival, and the second Sikh war 
began. 

It will be remembered that before the invasion of British terri- 
tory by the Sikhs, Moolraj, the Bewail of Mooltan, who Kvonm at 
had succeeded his father, Sawun Mull, in 1844, had 
been required to pay a million sterling as a tine on succession, 
which he had compromised with the army for eighteen lacs of 
rupees; but be had not. yet paid this sum, and his position being 
in the last degree equivocal, a force was suit against him after 
the re-establishment of the government, with no result. Major 
Lawrence had been obliged to return to England for his health, 
and his place was occupied for a time by his brother, Mr. John, 
afterwards Lord, Lawrence, and ultimately conferred upon Sir 
Frederick Currie, formerly political secretary to Government, who 
was practically acquainted with Sikh aitairs, and assumed charge 
on April (*», 1848. Eiiuflng entire evasion of the payment he hud 
agreed to make impossible, Moolraj, under the. guarantee of Mr. 
Lawrence, had previously visited Lahore, and made arrangements 
for the fulfilment of his engagements; but he then tendered his 
resignation of oflice, which was accepted, and Khan Singh, accom- 
panied by Mr. Vans Agnew, a young civilian, and Lieutenant 
Anderson, Moolraj having preceded them, were dispatched from 
Lahore to take charge of the provinces, and they reached 
M ooltan on April 18. A small force, consisting of a Goorkha 
regiment ( >00 strong, 500 cavalry, and a troop of horse-artillery, 
was also dispatched to occupy Mooltan, and arrived there on the 
same day as Mr. Agnew. On this day, Moolraj, with apparent 
good faith, had paid two visits to the Eedgali, a fortified enclosure 
which had been assigned to Mr. Agnew, and arranged that the 
fort was to he given up on tin* following day. Nothing doubting, 
Mr. Agnew repaired to the fort, of which two companies of the 
Goorkhas had been placed in charge ; but as he was returning in 
company with Moolraj, who rode by his side, he was ^ y 
speared by a man in the gateway, wounded with A*m*w 
sword-cuts, and, rescued with difficulty, was carried 
hack to the Eedgali by Khan Singh and Bung Ram, the brother 
}f Moolraj ; at the same time, Lieutenant Anderson was attacked 
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and desperately wounded, but was also brought in b\ the Goorkhas. 
Mr. Agnew was able to write a report ot the occurrence, and to 
summon Moolraj, who had ridden oil to his country-house, to 
account for the tieaeherv; but Moolraj was then engaged in 
strengthening his position by appeals to his soldiery, declared t bey 
would not let him move, and the Goorkha escort and Sikh cavalry, 
Feeing the turn affairs had taken, left the unfortunate officers 
to their fate. Khan Singh alone remained with them to the last : 

r v ius imd afternoon a mob rushed into the Eedgah 

Aifiicw .mix! with frantic veils, and brutally murdered the wounded 
A n<l«*rsf m and helpless men, hacking off’ their heads, which were 
nmnitTi'd. taken to Moolraj and afterwards blown to pieces. It 
was evident that two great and deplorable errors had been com- 
mitted. The forces of Moolraj, and the probabilities <»1* their re- 
sistance to a new governor, had not been ascertained at all. The 
sincerity of Mool raj’s resignation was not in any way tested, and 
the force sent with the political agents and the new governor was 
altogether too slight, even had it been faithful, to have opposed 
Moolraj, or obliged him to evacuate a place, to defend which was 
n point of family honour, and upon the maintenance of which the 
support of all the retainers of his house depended. Hut the evil 
had been done, and it remained to apply the 1 remedy. 

It is little to say that had prompt measures been adopted, bad 
ir-,c..ti-(’<nuMit °ne or two of the moveable brigades, specially organ - 
rriuTi-dniBs. iswi for such emergencies by Lord Ifardinge, been set 
in motion, supported by a movement from Upper Sindc, the 
insurrection n 1 i g 1 1 1 have been nipped in the bud : but this was 
not done. Sir Frederick Currie, though he put troops under 
orders to march, waited the final orders of the commander-in- 
chief. Lord Gough hesitated because it. was the hottest season of 
the year, and Lord lhdhousie confiding in the views of persons 
of local experience, he himself having none, acquiesced in the 
measure of delay. It was clear that Moolraj could not escape, 
and his punishment could be safely deferred to a more convenient 


season. 

Meanwhile, a young officer. Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Herbert, 
B , linU . d Edwardes, who was employed in settling the province 
!.f h!!‘uiViiant °* Lunnoo, had received* a letter from Mr. Agnew, in- 
K«i.vRnicH. forming him of his peril, which was followed bv news 
of his murder. He immediately crossed the river Indus, but, 
H i . d finding his troops unbiithful, returned. Colonel Cort- 
i-y e-i-tici landt, an officer in the Sikh service, had, however, a 
faithful regiment, which became the nucleus of other 
levies; the Nawah of Baliawulpoor forwarded a contingent of 
M(l() i rA j indifferent retainers, and after assisting Uortlandt to de- 
ddeated. feat an attack upon him of 0,000 men sent by Moolraj, 
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the young commander, with a spirit worthy of Clive, again 
-defeated Moolraj in person at Kineyree on June 18. Edward es 
Sould only implore the Resident to reinforce him with regular 
troops: hut the commander-in-chief was still impracticable, and 
Sir Frederick Currie would not assume any military responsibility. 
Ed ward es was, however, on the 28th, reinforced by 4,000 men 
under Imam-ood-deen, the former rebel of Kasbmere, but now 
a loyal subject, and bad now no less tl an 18,000 men, with 
twenty-two films, under his command ; and. advancing 
on Mooltan, was met at Suddoosain by Moolraj, with >>>• 

an army ot 10,000 men with eleven puns, whom he J ' dw '* nle!? ' 
defeated with heavy loss, and Moolraj was driven into the fort 
of Mooltan, whence he was unable to emerge. The whole of these 
proceedings and collateral events, now brie tL sketched, are vividly 
described at. length in Sir Jleibert. Eawardes’s work, < A Year in 
the 1 'unjab,’ which will well repay perusal, and proves how little 
able Moolraj would have been to withstand a combined advance 
of Ihitish troops, lmd it been early and promptlv made. 

i'erhaps ICdwardes had become over-confident from success: for 
lie held the capture of Mooltan to be a comparatively light atl’air ; 
and on July 10, Sir Frederick Currie took upon himself to order 
General Whh-h to proceed to Mooltan with a battering-tr in, 
thus anticipating Lord (jnugh's decision, supported hv that of the 
g<>\ ernor-peneral, dated July 11, that an immediate ( „ Mlfr;i , 
advance would hi; expedient. It only therefore re- '\' u>h 

l • mlY;iiir«*s on 

mained to carry out the operat ion with vigour: the Mooimu. 
force was doubled by Lord (iouph’s orders, and on July 24, 
the general marched for Mooltan, at the head of 8,000 men of 
all arms, in two columns, one on the right and one on the left bank 
of the river Sutlej. 

Mooltan was reached on September 4, and General Whisk 
found it invested by Lieutenant Fdwaules, with 7,700 M( , (lU . m 
infantry and 4,000 cavalry, the ] >ah:i\vulpoor contingent, aut-su-a. 
under Lieutenant L ike, of 5,700 in'antry and 1,000 cavalry, and a 
Sikh force, under Sirdar Shore Singh, of 000 infantry and .‘>,800 
cavalry; thus forming a total of .‘>2,000 men, with fortv-fiye pains, 
and four mortars. To oppose these united forces, Moolraj had 
but 12,000, with fifty-four lieJlvv puns, and lour mortars; but he 
bad made Mooltan, by eartl?c;n defences outside the TlfJUr ^t 
diuh. one of the strongest forts in India, and it was htlvllfi,h - 
not inappropriately termed a second JUuutpoor. After a formal 
summons of the garrison on the 4th, strange to say, in the name 
of the Queen of England, as the mly of tin* Maharajah Plmleep 
Sinph, which served to confirm a fast -spreading- opinion (>f 
that the Punjab was about to be formally annexed 
— the siege began in earnest on the 7th: and after a spirited 
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Rlu'*ro Ringh 
jititin the 
enemy. 

The siege Is 
suspended. 


She is 
jviintved to 
Benares. 


action, the eneniv, who resisted stoutly, were driven within the 
defences. At this juncture, Shore Singh, whose con- 
duct had been long suspicious, openly joined the enemy, 
and, to prove his devotion to the Sikh cause, marched 
to join his father Chutter Singh, already in open re- 
bellion ; when, under the determination of a council of 
war, the siege of Mooltan was for the present suspended. 

Meanwhile, under the active intrigues of the Maharanee, the 
r , . whole of the Punjab had become a scene of covert dis- 

Intriinios or . •' , .... 

tin- M;Uii- fttlection — almost every chid who had united in im- 

ploring the British to remain had signed a covenant to 
drive them from the Punjab. The Banees intrigues spread rapidly 
to native courts in India, urging an effort to drive the British 
into the sea: and at length they became too notorious to be neg- 
lected or overlooked, and she was removed to Benares. 
But the mischief had been done : and the seeds of revolt, 
so deeply sown, were already springing up ugorously in 
various directions. 

J Reinforcements from Bombay only reached Mooltan late in 

December, and on their arrival the siege was recom- 
Tno siege of _ 

m .oif.un menced, on the ’27th of that month. General Whish 

,tucwt ‘ had meanwhile taken up a position near the city, and 

had not been seriously molested ; but in the interim the defences 
of the fort had been much improved and strengthened. The 
siege was now pressed with science and vigour, and a spirited 
sally was beaten back by Ldwardes’s force, again*! which it was 
directed. On the 30th, the great magazine in the city, which 
had contained 400,000 pounds of powder, was exploded by a shell, 
causing vast destruction. On January 2, two breaches in the 
storm of city wall were reported practicable, and by one the 

tiiefort. place was carried ; but in the wtlier the real city Avail 

was found entire, beyond a deep ditch, on the counterscarp of 
which a new and huge rampart of earth had boon constructed. 
On the capture of the city, Moolraj retreated to the citadel with 
m< oiraj the remnant of his force, about 3,000 men ; but on 
MirrmderR January 20 two breaches were effected, and Moolraj, 

i Avith the survivors of his brave garrison, surrendered 

themselves at discretion. lie was afterwards tried at Lahore, 
and sentenced to death ; but lie was spared, and im- 




prisoned for life, and not long afterwards died. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SECOND SIKIT W A It (concluded), AND ANNEXATION 01' TIIE 
PUNJAB, 1848 TO 1849. 


1 Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh 
nation has called for war; and, on mv word, Sir, they 
BliH.ll have it with a vengeance.’ Such was Lord Dal- sikh w.ir 
housie’s memorable expression at a farewell banquet ° |,u,Sb 
before he left Calcutta, c n October 10, 1848, on his way to the 
upper provinces. Although the whole of the Punjab was seething 
with disaffection, Chuttor Singh was the only chieftain to begin 
the war openly ill the field. ITe applied for aid to Aftr ,,. m and 
Dost Mahomed, agreed to deliver Peshawur to him Sikhamauce. 
if he would join the Sikhs against the English ; and this strange 
compact between people who hated each other mortally was ac- 
tually made. Major, afterwards Sir George, Lawrence, was then 
in charge of Peshawur, with 8,000 Sikh troops, whose fidelity 
was in the last degree questionable; but he contrived to keep 
them to their duty, until So'dtan Mahomed, the brother of Dost 
Mahomed, a person to \\ horn he had shown the utmost kindness, 
treacherously seduced them, and, on October 24, led them to 
attack him in the Residency. .Major Lawrence and his companions 
were conduc ted to Koliat, hut afterwards delivered or 

,. . , . . , Major Law- 

Sold to emitter Singh, who confined them at Peshawur. renre 
Meanwhile, Shore Singh, who had marched from Mool- “’ nf5llt 
tan, had joined his father, and round their standards collected most 
of the old soldiers of t he Sikh army. 


The force* assembled at Ferozepoor for operations in the Punjab 
were completed in equipment, during October 1848, and The Briti ^j. 
under the personal command of Lord ' Gough, crossed f, ; rcc8 , , 
the Ravee (Beyas) on November 10. They consisted of the Dunjf.b. 
fifteen regiments of infantry — four European and eleven native- 
three regiments of English and ten of native regular and irregular 
cavalry, with sixty field guns ni.\l eighteen heavy guns, the latter 
now, for the first time, dravvli by elephants instead of bullocks. 
On November 22, Lord Gough found Shere Singh encamped at 
Ramnugxer, on the right bank of the Chenab, with w , 

* o ^ ' IlmPCisi VC 

] 5,000 men and a powerful artillery, with an advanced anion of 
force on the left bank covered by his batteries. It was too lt,l,r ‘ uugger * 
strong a position to assail in front ; but the advanced Sikh force was 
attacked and driven hack without material result, and in a charge 
of the British cavalry to clear the left bank of the river, it waa 
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rendered helpless in the Minds, mid suffered heauly from t lie Sikh 
chIoimms prims on the right hank. In this desultory and in- 
ii-.Vm'.'.Vk n<1 effective skirmLh ( Vilonel Oureton, of the Lancers, wlm 
kll,e<i - commanded the cavalry division, and U olonel William 

Havelock, the Gd chico bianco ’ of ma va Peninsular fight, lost 
their lives, to the universal regret of the army. A flank move- 
ment, which might have been made at first, was now arranged : and 
on December 2, Sir Joseph Thackwell, with 8,000 men, crossed 
the river at Wuzeerabad, twenty-four miles above 11 an mugger. It 
was proposed that he should advance upon Shere Singh’s camp 
from the right flank, while the main army crossed the river in 
front. Sh4re Singh, however, did not await this issue. Abandon- 
ing lib entrenchments, he man lied to attack General Thackwell, 
whom, with a diminished force, he met at Sadoollapoor ; hut did 
not close with him, and after sustaining a lienvv hut ill-directed 
cannonade, which lasted till evening, General Thackwell discovered 
dining the night that the Sikhs, now .*>0,000 strong, with forty 
guns, had retired towards the Jhelmn. Lord (rough, in his dis- 
patch. claimed the movement us a victory over the Sikh army, 
and even asserted its dispersion ; hut the fact was soon evident 
that Shere Singh had only retired to a better position, and had 
carried with him all his guns and equipment unmolested. 

The position chosen by Shere Singh was one of singular strength, 

and its selection displayed his skill as a general in no 
Blifrr Sir.vh ' • r , 

r'*tir«'s to a mean degree, lo have followed lum up, and forced 
in w position, ^ fight at disadvantage, would probably have 

been effected by Lord Gough after the affair at Kamnugger ; but 
he was restrained by the governor-general for upwards of three 
weeks, and unable to interfere with Shere Singh, who was thus 
able to carry out bis plans leisurely and without interruption. On 
January II, however, Lord Gough reviewed his forces, and on 
sn<i, on- the 12th they advanced twelve miles to Dinjee, and 
aV* V'lVi ! i i 0,1 tbe l*‘*th were near the Sikh entrenchments at ( i hil- 
w,,ll!,1 ‘ lian wallah, which were held bv them witli .‘>0,000 men 

and sixty guns. Of this place no reconnaissance had been made, 
nor were the enemy’s dispositions understood, as they were 
covered by the thick jungle; and laird Gough was about to en- 
camp for the night, when the Sikhs fired upon him 
i>> i. ma from some advanced guns, and he rashly gave orders 
' ! " for an immediate attack. The whole of the Sikh guns 
now opened fire ; after enduring which for upwards of an hour, 
the British troops advanced on the position. The first regiment 
which reached the Sikh batteries was H.M.’s 24th, which was 
Doftiv'rv.e overwhelmed by a fearful fire of grape and musketry ; 
eembat. 4.59 men, with twenty-tlnee u dicers, were at once killed 
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and wounded. General Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde, 
had carried the position before him, spiking the gnus ; and other 
illusions under Sir Walter Gilbert, with brigades under Penny, 
Mountain, and others, though suffering heavily, finally conquered, 
and the Sikhs retired into the forest behind them. The cavalry 
bad been less successful. Charged by a comparatively small body 
of Sikh horse,, the 14tii Dragoons, under a false order, uttered, it 
was supposed, by some coward in its ranks, went about, and 
galloped to the rear, pursued by the Sikhs; and the mis «d vent ure 
was only redeemed by a desperate charge made by Captain Unett. 
It was found impossible to bold t lie Held during the 

. • • , , i/I , . The British 

night, now closing in, and Lord Gough unwillingly o-nrr 
withdrew the armv to Cliillianwallah for water and Jot u,< - 
rest. During the night the Sikh troops returned, carried off all 
the captured guns except twelve, and barbarously murdered all 
tiie wounded who could not be recovered before the close of the 
action. The loss in this inconsequent battle, which bad nearly 
been a disastrous defeat, was 2,557 men, and 89 oflicers in killed 
and wounded ; three regiments bad lost their colours, 

iii Heavy losses. 

and tour horse-artillery guns bad been taken. 

After the conclusion of the siege of M unitan, General Wliish 
moved up to reinforce the commander-in-chief. Shere 

1 . . iiii-. MovOUirllt. ot 

Singh perceiving this movement, and probably desiring umi-nii 
to destroy General W lush's force before it could cover * 

Lahore or form a junction with the main army, left his entrenched 
camp at Russool on February <>, and marched in the IlK>ff( . rtive 
direction of Lahore; but if the conception bad been inanwuvre'by 
that of a clever tactician, its execution was extremely 
indifferent. He allowed British detachments to occupy the fords 
of the Clienab, and, thus foiled, took up a position at PuKifi ,„ lof 
Goojenit. He had been joined by his father, Chulter 
Singh, and a considerable force, and by Akram Khan, a son of 
Dost, Mahomed, with a division of Afghans; and the whole Sikh 
army, now collected in one place, amounted to upwards of Ue1ative 
50,000 men, with sixty guns. On the other hand, Lord fur<rri - 
Gough, reinforced hv General Wliish on February 20, had under 
him 20,000 men and 100 gnns. # It will have been remarked in 
all Lord Gough’s battles that artillery had been an arm of only 
very secondary consideration ; and its disuse was even freely com- 
mented upon bv the Sikh generals to Major George Lawrence, 
and so became the subject of open conversation. Lord Gough was 
urged by all the best oiiieers of the army, and even by the governor- 
general, to employ it in the next engagement, and lie happily con- 
tented to do so, though, it was said, against conviction. 

On February 27, 1849, the British army advanced in line in 
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parade order upon the Sikh position at Goojerat. The centre was 
Hattie of composed of eighty-four guns, many of heavy calibre, 

Goojerjit. drawn by elephants, and when within easy range of the 

Sikh batteries, the whole opened lire, forming a magnificent 
spectacle. The effect was just what had been anticipated. The 
Sikh tire, in two hours and a half, was nearly silenced, and the 
British infantry, advancing from both Hanks, carried the entrenched 
villages one by one, and drove out the Sikh infantry without a 
cheek. One brilliant charge was made by the Sikh and Afghan 
horse, but it was gallantly met and defeated by the 9th Lancers 
and the famous Sincie Horse, under Captain Malcolm, and hurled 
Lord Hough's hack. Finally, the British cavalry charged the now 
victory. broken Sikh infantry, and pursued it for lifteen miles 
beyond the field of battle, doing immense execution. The whole 
of the British loss in this brilliant and scientifically fought 
battle was only 02 killed and 082 wounded, and 5;J guns were 
taken, with many standards. It was impossible to estimate fully 
, of t)»c the h»s of the Sikhs, but it amounted to several tliou- 
eilkhh sands, and tlie whole army had become totally broken 

and disorganized. 

The pursuit of Shere Singh was taken up by General Gilbert, 

, with 12,000 men and 40 guns; but the Sikh general 

flcnrrnl . , ; 

uiiiicrt’s was in no condition to renew the struggle. Having 
* h’.n... } Joell joined by Major George Lhwrence, who had been 
allowed absence to Lahore on parole, and whose good faith in 
shore Singh returning was welcomed with enthusiastic shouts by 
negotiates. {] ie Sikh soldiers, negotiations were entered into with 
General Gilbert, who consented to receive the submission of the 
Sikhs if they laid down their arms unconditionally. On March 12, 
The sik-h at the great Booddhist monument of Manikyalah, Shdre 
downUs 8 Singh and the wreck of nis army, about 8,000 men, 
wrins. met General Gilbert, and Shore Singh set the example 

bv delivering up his sword. Then followed an astonishing and 
affecting spectacle. Chief after chief laid his sword at the 
general’s feet, and after them the brave Sikh soldiers, one hv one, 
passed by, casting their arms, sometimes in silent grief and tears, 
sometimes with passionate exclamations, upon the lmaps which 
received them. Forty-one more gyns were surrendered, the last 
of the parks of the old army, which had been buried 4 till they 
should be needed.’ This finished, General Gilbert with the 
submission cavalry hunted the Afghans back to the passes, into 
»f Lite Sikh*. w i 1 i c ] 1 they lied ignomiuiously, and, as the Sikhs said, 

4 like dogs.’ The Sikhs bad submitted honestly and without 
shame to a power which they now respected, and to which, since 
then, they have been admirably faithful in many trying scenes. 
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During tlie progress of the war the British civil officers, with a 
wonderful skill and perseverance, held their posts ; Millor 
and many brilliant affairs, into which it is impossible C0,ubRtH * 
to enter, occurred in different localities. Of these the most re- 
markable was the retention of the Jullunder Dooab, the province 
lately ceded hy Mr., the present Lord, Lawrence, who, without 
regular troops, and with a few hastily-collected levies of Sikhs 
and hill-men, routed the rebels, and overawed all attempts of local 
disaffection. Major Herbert, too, bad defended the fort of Attock 
against many attacks, and received the emphatic thanks of the 
governor-general. 

The fate of the Punjab was not long in suspense : and by a pro- 
clamation of March L M d, 1ST.), the governor-general, 


reviewing past events, 


Annexation 

and the tact ot the Lahore of the 
territories having been already once spared after a lunj-b ' 
treacherous attack upon its allies, coupled with the uncertainly 
which would remain in future, boldly annexed the whole territory 
—a measure which no one then ventured to impugn, or which has 
since been questioned. On the young Maharajah Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh a pension of live lacs of rupees (50,000/.) 
a year was conferred. He is now a Christian, and an 
English country gentleman, owning large estates in Suffolk; one 
of the best shots in England, and respected hy all who know him. 
The chiefs wore settled* in their hereditary villages on pensions 
according to their rank, and tin* whole of the population submitted 
with extraordinary unanimity fo the new rulers. Lord Hrtllnurg 
Dalliousie was created a marquis, Lord Gough a baron, cu,lfern;d * 
and the honours of the Bath were conferred upon several of the 
most distinguished officers; hut there were some, nevertheless, 
who, deserving as much or more than others, were unaccountably 
passed over. Thus ended the second and filial Sikh c ^ ^ 

war. With it the conquest of India, within its natural India 
boundaries, the Indus, the Himalayas, and the ocean— co,,,1)leted - 
more universal and more complete than any by which it had 
been preceded— had, after many vicissitudes, been effected in lei# 
than a hundred years by the English nation. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORD DA LHOITSIK ( continued ), 18-10 TO 
'! 6*0:1 — NATIVE STATES— AND TIIE SECOND JIURMESE WAR. 


Cft-t* of 
Hat Mira. 


On January 24, 1840, the Court of Directors, with whom the 
hoard of Control agreed, wrote as follows to the 
governor-general, in regard to the State of Sahara, the 
rajah of which had died on April o, 1848, without, issue : — ‘ hy 
the general law and custom of India, a dependent principality like 
that of Sahara cannot pass to an adopted heir without the consent 
of the paramount power. We are under no pledge, direct or con- 
structive, to give such a consent; and the Leneral interests conlided 
t » our charge are best consulted by withholding it.’ This decla- 
ration of a tixod princijde in regard to adoption of heirs hy native 
princes, formed the ground of subsequent proceedings; but in the 
case of Sahara it was the first in which Lord Dulhousie was 
called upon to give a final decision. As the rajah lay on his death- 
bed, he had adopted a boy, who, though distantly related, had no 
direct claim to succession bv familv descent ; but avIio, according 
to Hindoo law and custom, could become h*‘ir It) his personal 
property, and perform the necessary ceremonies at his 

Qnosf ton of * - ’ 1 , J ill 

the rigiit of decease. 1 he question tlieivlore arose, Avhether he 
H*ioi»tion. s ] 10ll ] t i succeed to the State hy the right of adoption, or 
whether that should be considered applicable only to the personal 
property ; and it was argued with great ability by Sir George Glerk, 
the Governor of Bombay, a mail of large Indian experience, in 
favour of the adoption ; and by his predecessor, Lord Falkland, as 
also by Members of Gomieil — in particular by Mr., 
Willoughby’s afterwards Sir John I*., Willoughby, whose exhaustive 
' ' iUl! minute on the subject comprised every point under 
discussion. The State had been created, as will be remembered, 
at the close of the Mahratta war in I8lf): and it was under the 
treaty by which it had been established, that the right to succes- 
sion existed, so far as heirs of the bf/dy were concerned ; but it did 
not include the right, or recognise the principle, of adoption, which 
Mr. Willoughby considered could not be recognised in this 
instance, and which had been resorted to without the concurrence, 
or even the previous knowledge, of the paramount authority. 

Lord Dalhousie reviewed all the minutes and other documents 
Lord submitted to him with great patience and ability; and 

milluu\ ie 8 on many grounds, which will be found by the studen* 
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in detail in the ‘blue-book’ on the case of Sat tarn. coincided with 
Mr. Willoughby’s opinion. * The Government,’ he remarked, 
‘on such occasions, is bound to act with the purest integrity 
snd the most scrupulous good faith. Wherever a shadow of 
doubt can be shown, the claim should be at once abandoned ; 
but when the right to territory by lapse is clear, the Government 
is bound to take, that which is legally and justly its due, and to 
extend to that territory the benefit of our sovereignty, present and 
prospective..’ Thus illustrated by argument, and bv all the investi- 
gation that could be made, the question of Sattara was referred to 

the court, and the reply given which has been ahead v 

IT , . , . . . . ‘ Final ntinoxit 

quoted. Upon the receipt ot this opinion the liiuil ti«»n »-r 
annexation of Sat tarn was confirmed. > m. 

As the question of permitting adoption in general has been set 
at rest for ever by Her Majesty’s gracious proclamation, MfJr|tsof 
and every prince in India, without natural heirs, has u** question, 
now the full power to adopt a successor, the question of the 
expediency or non-expediency of the Sattara measure need not he 
discussed. The abstract right of the (internment to do as it did, 
cannot he questioned. Beyond the immediate retainers of the 
little State, few had any interest in its maintenance. The per- 
petuation of the line o': Sivajee in a direct manner would perhaps 
have been acceptable to the Mahratta people, as a tribute to former 
national greatness; hut tins sympathy was not extended to a boy 
who had no pretensions to royal descent : the annexation was 
looked upon as a consequence that could not have been averted : 
and when a period of excitement subsequently arrived, the people 
at large remained indifferent to any attempts that were, made to 
arouse their sympathies. The court's opinion in the case of 
Sattara was not, however, extended to Kerowlv, a small nurt-mier 
Rajpoot State. In this instance the court opposed k^wi" 
annexation on the ground that the State had not been ,,,ld M,,llnnu 
of British creation, and therefore that adoption, as a Hindoo 
custom, should he sanctioned ; and thus rested the question between 
two separate illustrations and decisions. 

The allairs of the royal family of Dehly had for some time been 
subjects of consideration: and the position of the king 

* . ' ° The royal 

was warmly debated in England and in India during fmnib'of 
J84D-50. The questions were, whether the nominal 
sovereignty should be continued to the successors of Bahadur 
Shah, the present king : and whether the family should be allowed 
to continue to reside in the palace at Dehly — which, as a strate- 
gical position, was of immense value, and which was notoriously 
the focus of perpetual intrigues. The king, Bahadur Shah, was old 
and intirm ; the successor to the throne, according to Mahomedau 

¥ Y 
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iaw, was now Prince Eukhr-ood-deen, the son of Prince 1 'araBukht, 
the heir-apparent, who died in 1849; and an agreement was made 
with him, that on the death of the king lie was to surrender the 
palace and remove to the Koolub, a royal residence a few miles 
from the city, on condition of being secured the existing pension 
attached to the family, with some personal addition. The succes- 
sion of Prince Fukhr-ood-deen was, however, opposed by the king, 
in favour of his own son, Prince Jowan Bukht, by the Queen Zeenut 
Mahal ; and another claimant subsequently appeared in Prince 
Mirza Korasli, the eldest son of the king, who, finding the queen 
all powerful with his father, referred his claims to the considera- 
tion of the .British Government. Although the question was re- 
ferred to England, and opposed there, no action could be taken upon 
it during the king’s life, and eventually a sterner and more tragic 
settlement awaited the whole alfair than was ever contemplated 
by those concerned in its discussion. 

After the Sikh war, there was a peace in India for three years, 
wlrch a Horded the governor-general ample leisure to consolidate 
the new government of the Punjab, and to mould it after his own 
plans. Some of his most prominent measures will be mentioned 
o.miiunn «»f hereafter. The results of Lord Gough’s management of 
:mny'!!f VC l^ ,e nr,ll .V in the field, and particularly the battle of 
Ghillianwalla, had excited alarm in England, and Sir 
( diaries Napier, who had returned from Sinde, was at once selected 
for the office ; with his usual energy he left England at once, 
believing that he should find the army in the last degree of dis- 
organisation, and the losses in the field irretrievable. On the 
voyage out, he heard of the splendid victory of Goojerat, gained 
with a nominal loss, and that there was, in fact, nothing left for 
, him to do in the Punjab, which bad been annexed ; but 
tuner's lie landed in India with two foregone conclusions : first, 
that the native army of the Bengal Presidency was in 
a state of covert mutiny and treachery, which ho alone could drag 
to light, and punish; and secondly, that his position was almost, 
if not entirely, independent of the governor-general. As may 
he supposed, both these opinions led to collisions of a serious 
nature. 

There was no doubt then, nor h.is there been any since, that the 
. , disaffection which broke into open mutiny in 1857, 

tomoofdiB- had existed in many forms since the Afghan war. 

The Sepoys brooded over the sacrifice of their comrades, 
and considered that Government had taken an undue advantage 
of their services. This spirit was manifested on several occasions ; 
but ns yet only turned upon differences in the rates of pay, t'.e 
Sepoys claiming the full extra allowances for foreign service, in 
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the Punjab and Sinde, ami refusing- to consider that annexation 
had ledi.red those provinces to the condition of ordinary British 
possessions. Sir Charles Napier's experience had been confined 
to the Bombay armv, which had a more exact internal discipline 
than the Bengal. On these points, the contrast between the men 
of the two armies at the siejre of Moult an was very evident; the 
Bombay Sepoys were taunted with performing 1 ordinary duties 
which had never been imposed upon the high-caste Brahmins of 
the Bengal army, and opinions and discussions had run high in 
camp and throughout India on the subject. Tho.>e matters, and the 
conduct of Bengal regiments at Bukkur and Siknrpoor, in the 
Afghan war, subsequently formed the grounds for the foregone 
conclusions held by Sir Charles, which were soon visible in severe 
general orders, and sh rp stinging remarks to ollicers on discipline, 
in his own peculiar trenchant style. Instances of refusing to 
receive pay on the. reduced scale occurred in the loth, 22nd, 

♦>2nd, and dlst Bengal Native infantrv, and many , r 

-II rri | ‘ *, M.sroudurt 

persons were tried and punished. I ho 0(>th Bengal 

Native Infantry, which partially mutinied at the fort ng,,KUH ' j * 
oft iovindgurh, was summarily disbanded, and a ( loorklia regiment 
put in its place. The pay of the army in the Punjab sir cimriPK 
Wib also remodelled in a. slight degree; and all these acts juts. 

were done by Sir CharJj.** on his own responsibility, without any 
reference to the governor-general or the Council of India. A 
correspondence ensued, in which Sir Charles lost, while Lord I)al- 
jioiisie preserved, his temper; hut he told the commander-in-chief 
expressly, that while his proceedings were confirmed, the power under 
which such orders could he issued belonged to the governor-general 
in Council alone, and that Sir Charles’s assumption of it would not 
for the future bo permitted. Upon this, Sir Charles Kir churl.-- 
resigned ollice, and returned to England in March rt ‘ i ' lgllh 

IS 51. 

On a review of the whole circumstances by the Duke of AYel- 
lington, the decision of Lord Dalhousie was confirmed; but 
although Sir Charles Napier’s opinion had taken the form of ex- 
aggerated expression and undue action, there was no doubt that 
the covert disaffection of the Bengal army after the niwiiri-eti.m 
second Punjab war had increas'd, and was a notorious 
fact. The lire which blazed forth in 1857 was then smouldering: 
and it would have been wise, during a time of profound peace, to 
have gone to the root of the evil, and applied a remedy. Unfor- 
tunately, the violence of Sir Charles Napier to expose, and on the 
other hand, the apparent determination of the governor-general to 
ignore, the existing evil, resulted in complete inaction ; and the lax 
discipline, against which very many European of beers were ready 

Y Y 2 
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to protest, liad they dared to do so, not only continued to exist, 
but increased. 

Nothing of a satisfactory character had followed the pence of 1820 
r v mese with the kingdom of Bunn ah. The treaty of February 

%at.Trs. 24, 1820, had included commercial subjects, and pro- 

tection of merchants and their transactions, as well as the residence 
of an envoy at the court : but the latter was found impracticable, 
without insult, by two successive envoys, and the former had been 
almost a dead letter from t lie first. In 1851, the complaints of 
merchants at Rangoon had increased to such an extent, that in 
„ , the absence of anv representative at the court of Ava, 

Lumbcri’s Lord Dalhousie scut Commodore Lambert, in II. M.‘s 
s. ‘ Fox/ to demand satisfaction and explanation. This 
had some apparent effect, in the removal of the goverijn v -')f Ran- 
goon, and the appointment of another officer; but it is questionable 
whether it was not, in reality, a further proof and exhibition of 
arrogance, as the new governor was found to he more insulting 
and impracticable than his predecessor, and the officers deputed with 
official communication were denied access to him, and insulted. 
R:>rk;i(ic of Commodore Lambert, therefore, in pursuance of the 
naiwoon. spirit of his instructions, placed the port of Rangoon 
under blockade, and took possession of one of the Burmese king's 
ships as security for the indemnity required, lie offered, if the 
governor of Rangoon would visit t ho i Fox/ and apologise for the 
insult that had been given, to salute the Burmese flag and receive 
him with due honours; but this was declined, and on moving 
„ . from his anchorage, with the ship in tow, the Biirmeso 

fmrtte tired batteims opened on the frigate, but were soon sileinced. 

A haughty remonstrance was addressed by the governor 
of Rangoon to tlie governor-general, which was answered by' the 
1 ’resident in Council— Lord Dalhousie being then absent in* the 
upper provinces — repeating the previous demands. The Americans 
had as much at stake in Burmah as tho English — perhaps moire; 
and the American frigate 1 Susquehanna/ then at Calcutta, was 
prepared to assert the national rights ; but Lord Dalhousie, wbo 
returned rapidly to Calcutta, took the quarrel on himself, an<d 
after repeated denials of justice or apology, resolved, with the 
wa- ensues unanimous consent of his Council, upon punishing an 
arrogance which could no longer be endured. 

Preparations for war were now commenced in earnest, 6,800 
ru st employ- Ilien » chiefly at Madras, were equipped for the service, 
wm of the including a regiment of Sikhs, the first whom Govern- 
ment had employed in war, and who, on the refusal of 
the 38th Bengal Native Infantry to embark from Calcutta, took 
their places witu a high and cheerful spirit. In the former war, 
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only one small steamer had been available. Now times were changed ; 
and nineteen steamers, mounting 150 trims, and carry- y a vai nrmsi- 
ing 2,1? 70 seamen and marines, were employed. The ,ue,K *- 
fleet arrived off Rangoon on April 2, 1852. The ‘ Proserpine,’ 
carrying the governor-generals letter to the King of Burundi, 
was tired upon as she ascended the river, and the military and 
naval operations begun. Martaban was taken by assault, and 
while a detachment of the flotilla proceeded up the river to Kem- 
memline, the fortifications of Rangoon, which were found to have 
been greatly strengthened since the former war, were ]{ . mirn 
attacked oil the 12th, and finally stormed, and the city Ci 'i’ ni re- 
captured hv assault, by General Godwin, on the 14th, in spite of 
a gallant and persevering resistance by the enemy, who numbered 

10.000 men, with 100 pieces of cannon. Bassein, garrison* d by 

5.000 Burmese, was taken on May 17 ; the capture of lTome fol- 
lowed on July 0 ; and General Godwin declining’ to Lnnl 
advance on Brume, Lord D.ilhousie arrived on July 

27, in order to satisfy himself of the situation of affairs, tim-maii. 
lie saw that extensive reinforcements were needed, and proposed, 
to increase the imading army to 20,000 men ; and on October 0, 
General Godwin had advanced to Brume, which he found unde- 
fended and comparatively deserted. 

Meanwhile, Major Hill, who had been left in charge of Pegu 
with 400 men of the oth Madras Native Infantry, when Hiira 
it was taken in June, was besieged by 0,000 Burmese ; of 

and his memorable and arduous defence of the place lv ^ u - 
forms the most notable incident of the war. In reply to his ur- 
gent application for reinforcements, General Godwin proceeded 
with 1,000 troops to bis relief, and to his great joy found him still 
in possession of what lie had so gallantly maintained. The Bur- 
mese at once evacuated the province, and the inhabitants with 
one accord prayed to he delivered from their long-endured tyranny, 
and taken under English protection: indeed, they had manifested 
a friendly spirit so constantly in the present, as well as in the 
former war, that it would have been an act of barbarity to aban- 
don tli oiu a second time. Military operations were now suspended, 
for it seemed useless to prosecute war upon an enemy that could 
not fight, or a court p epare<I to abscond from Ava at any further 
approach of the English. The use of steam-vessels had completely 
paralysed all Burmese spirit, and the temporary defence of Ran- 
goon was the only real action of the war. The question that 
remained was, what to do with the Burmese, and how to obtain 
satisfaction for injury and the cost of the war: for either, any 
application to the distracted Burmese court was useless. After 
mature deliberation, Lord Dalhousio determined to annex the 
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province of Pegu, for which a precedent had been established in 
Annexation ^ lG war with Burmah, when the Amiran, Assam, 
■)i iv^n. and Tenasserim provinces had been annexed to British 
India. Yet this annexation, though confirmed by the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, was at first looked upon with 
no favourable eve by many parties in Lngland and in India. It, 
extended, it was urged, the British possessions too far ; it was in- 
defensible and unproductive, and would he a permanent expense, 
instead of profit, to the Covernment of India. These gloomy 
nouns nf anticipations have however proved, as Lord Dalhousie 
tiuMtnvi.su re. they would prove, entirely unfounded. The 

prosperity of the country has increased beyond precedent, and the 
value of exports and imports are now reckoned by millions ster- 
ling. The population is easy to manage, thoroughly content, and 
increasing both in numbers and material wealth ; and it is little to 
say that, to the admirable success of Colonel Sir Arthur Phavrr’s 
management, these brilliant and almost unlooked-for results are 
att rib ni able. 

While, airangements were being’ made for the oecup tion of the 
n ,l revolution occurred at A va, and tlie king 

hi inn; iii was dethroned by bis brother. In consequence of the 

British occupation of the river Irrawaddy, the utmost 
scarcity had prevailed fit Ava y the prosecution of the war became 
unpopular, and so long as the power and counsels of the old king 
prevailed, pence was impossible. The Burmese estimated truly 
the impossibility of continuing the war, and on April 4, IHo.d, 
commissioners arrived at Prome to discuss a new treaty. They 
agreed to the annexation of Pegu, if the frontier were not extended 
to Meoaday, where it had been fixed, and this point was acceded 
to; but on May 0 they returned from Ava, .and having found the 


king impracticable, no real treaty was prepared by them. Subse- 
quently, however, the king, in a letter to the governor-general, 
prnriiunation virtually conceded all the British demands, and on 
> f i**Aiv. June 30 , 18* >•», a proclamation of peace was issued by 
Lord Dalhousie, which hitherto has suffered no interruption. 
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CII ALTER IX. 

LORD DALITOUSTE’S ADMINISTRATION (continued ) — HYDERABAD 
AND OTHER NATIVE STATES, 1855 TO 18') 4. 


In 1853 the a (Fairs of Hyderabad came to a crisis, which had long 
been impending. In the year 1845, (hiding that it was A fY;iirv of 
impossible to carry on the government, his official credit Hjdrr.-iiwi. 
being thoroughly exhausted, lhijah (Tmmloo hall redgned office. 
Since the transaction, m< ntioned in Chap. V., Rook V II., „ , tr 
lit' had continued to borrow on very usurious terms and t»f mijaii 
interest, to which the rates of Messrs Palmer X (Jo. L.-iir.s ,ni- 
were trifling in comparison ; to mortgage the State dis- ,mu,blMt " ,n * 
tricts; to encourage and maintain costly levies of foreign mer- 
cenaries, from whom lie could obtain advances; and by his revenue 
collectors to rack-rent the country to such a degree, that the re- 
venue had become very seriously impaired. It was a common 
saying at Hyderabad, that those who accepted new district offices in 
payment of advances, rode out of the city with their faces to their 
horses’ tails to see who*followed them. In the districts, rival 
Talookdars went to war with each other; the people were ground 
by exactions; and crops of villages might be seen standing under 
attachment, eaten by the birds and destroyed by the rains, long 
alter the season of harvest was past. Of administration in the de- 
partments of public justice and police, and of the regulation of the 
irregular army, which amounted to 50,000 men, of whom 10,000 
were Arabs and halt-caste Arabs — there was not even a protein.*** ; 
and local disorders, robberies of mail-posts, and the oppression of 
foreign mercenaries — Arabs, Rohillas, Sikhs, and Ratlins — was 
grievous and notorious. Remonstrance had had no effect, and any 


remedy short of assuming the administration appeared impossible. 
The State was also drifting into serious debt to the , 

. n . Debt to Llia 

J tritish Uovernment, which, animadverted upon severely British 
and justly bv the Court of Director®, became the foun- 1 1 ’ 

dntion of subsequent proceeding*. The contingent force, normally 
four months, but frequently more deeply in nrrear, required to be 
paid, and there were other dues from the Nizam for stipends and 
pensions, settled by treaty after the last Mahratta war, which 


were never regularly settled, and had fallen into arrear. 

After Rajah Chundoo Rail’s resignation, the Nizam professed 
his intention to appoint a minister, but did not. He Ooudurtof 
then carried on public affairs himself in a desultory tl,e 
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manner for some time, through an agent, or vakeel, Suraj-ool-Mnolk, 
tli e grandson of the great Meer Allum, who, in 1848, 

Ministry of £ „ . . U . 

Hunij-ooi- was finally appointed Dewan, or prune minister, feuraj- 

lk * ool-Moolk's intentions were excellent, and his ability 

considerable; but his power of executing reform was very limited, 
and his best attempts to restore good government, and check the 
corruption which had heretofore flourished, were defeated by in- 
W h„ f* trigues, 'which the Nizam too frequently countenanced. 
IrnmnSre. 1848, Suraj-ool-Moolk was removed from office, and 
ot^rw in another nobleman, Amjud-ool-Moolk, appointed, a man 
►uce*»hi»*n. without the slightest pretensions either to influence or 
ability. I lo also was removed, and Shumsb-ool-Oomra, a nobleman 
of high rank and great experience, took his place ; but he shortly 
after resigned. Meanwhile, the debt to the British Government had 
continued to increase, and Lord Dalfiousie had no resource, under 
the stringent orders of the court, hut to declare it must he put in 
course of liquidation by the end of 1850. After trials <>f two other 
Demands of l H>rsons {,s financial ministers, all hope of arrangements 
Mi'-Koveruor- by the Nizam had broken down by April 1851, and he 
^ i l ‘ was called upon by the governor-general to make ar- 
rangements for the transfer of territory in satisfaction for the 
amount owed, and for the future payment of the contingent. Cer- 
tain districts were also proposed for cession, including Berar; but 
Kiiraj-ooi- t he Nizam still hoped to evade the necessity, and again 
M'sumea appointed Suraj-ooI-Moolk as minister, who proposed 
<,fT,( ’ 0 * to sot apart several districts for the provision of the 

necessary funds. The resources of these districts were ample for 
the purpose; and if the arrangement had been maintained in- 
violate, any necessity for further proceedings would have been 
averted. The debt to the company now amounted to about eighty 
lacs of rupees— 800,000/. — of which forty lacs — 400,000/. — waa 
paid in August 1851. 

General Fraser retired from the service in November 1852, and 


was succeeded as Resident at Hyderabad by Colonel (now General 
Sir John ) Low. Public affairs were by no means improved; the debt 
Ti n j s Government had again risen to nearly half 

<M>f in- a million sterling, find piy hope of obtaining payments, 
even for current demands, was completely at ail end. 
The necessity of ceding territory was again laid before the Nizam ; 
several somewhat stormy interviews took place between him and 
Colonel Low, which are graphically described in the ‘blue-book,’ 
Tiif* x izfuti aod in ^ ie 011 '1> ^ izain yielded, though reluctantly. 

r.iuJr»mt H 0 had, indeed, displayed more ability in the discussion 
tsomeut. than he had been thought capable of ; reviewing past 
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tie.ities mid transactions, and in particular exposing tlic discredi- 
table resumption of the peshcush of the Northern Ci rears on ac- 
count of 1 Palmer’s claim/ lie was, however, on the horns of a 
dilemma. On the one hand, he could not bring himself to part 
with the contingent force, which the governor-general offered to 
disband ; on the other, lie had no means of paving the debt, or 
the charges of the contingent. The new treaty provided thirty- 
six lacs as the new cost of the contingent, the previous amount 
being reduced by six lacs— and all the Nizam’s or local officers were 
pensioned. Three districts — Iterar, Nnldroog, and the llaiclmre 
])oodb — were finally assigned to English management, the Nizam 
retaining his sovereign lights, and the Lritish Government cove- 
nanting to render just accounts of the receipts and disbursements. 

Lord Dnlhousie has beam severely censured for these transac- 
tions by many writers; but if some over-strong ex- 

. * . , . Hi'virw of 

pressions m correspondence, 1 lie result or irritation, he tin* irim^ae- 
excepted, there is nothing objectionable or overbearing lo " H ’ 
in the result. It is impossible to pity, or sympathise with, the 
wilful extravagance and mismanagement of the Nizam's govern- 
ment, during a period of twenty-five years, and under repeated 
warnings of their consequences, or to allow that plea for the non- 
fulfilment of obligations. It is equally impossible to overlook the 
fact, that under General Fraser’s arrangements of 1851, the settle- 
ment remained in the hands of the Nizam's government alone. 
As to the contingent force, it had continuously repressed disorder 
throughout, the country, it was the only check the Nizam possessed 
airainst his lawless mercenaries, and it had rendered many special 
sen ices. Its cost was well known to, and admitted bv, the 
Nizam. It might have been discharged in 1821); but was delibe- 
rately retained, while its cost was materially reduced. It is, 
therefore, unjust to Lord Dalhousie to attribute to him motives 
which did not exist; and he had the satisfaction of delivering the 
Nizam, and his own Government, from very painful relative posi- 
tions. The treaty of I Sod was subsequently modified in 1800, 
and, as will be noted in its proper place, all causes of discontent 
were then removed. Suraj-ool-Moolk, after a. long illness, died very 
shortly after the treaty had been* executed, and his nephew, Sabir 
jJung, young in years but of* great ability and promise, was ap- 
pointed minister, and whose admirable administration still con- 
tinues. At the period of the assignment of territory bv , 

* . . , ° Sh6rni>nor. 

the Nizam, the Uajah of bhorapoor attained Ins majo- 
rity, and his country was made over to him. The revenues had 
been doubled during nearly twelve years of careful management, 
und every inducement existed to hope that he might continue 
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what had been established. Ilia fate was, however, a miserable 
end, as will be hereafter stated. 

In 1852-3, Ally Moral, one of the Ameers of Sinde, whose 
AMvMnrAd traitorous conduct to his eldest brother will be remem- 
of snide. hered, was found guilty, after his trial bv a commission, 
of forgery, and the lands he had obtained were resumed. 

The Nawab of the Carnatic died childless in 1853, and his 
uncle, Azim Jab, claimed the throne as the nearest 
«;»!»' of'tlle collateral heir. Lord Harris, then governor of Madras, 
eiNi.iuo. opposed any succession not recognisable by treaty, aid 
was supported bv bis Council. They recommended that the 
n {)t family should he liberally ]iro\idod for, and their debts 
in. family. paid: but that its recognition as local royalty should 
cease. With these views Lord Dalliousie concurred, and the 
decision was confirmed by the Court of Directors. l>v 
iiiier uL, another death in the same year a considerable annual 
rx-ivBhwaii. p tills j on () f oijrlit lacs — 80,003/. — lapsed to ( fovernment. 
]>„j ee Uao, the ex-Peshwah, died at Dithoor, in the month of 
January, having 1 adopted an heir — Dhbndoo Punt, the 
SMii/niilimioo Nana Sahib of subsequent infamous memory — who 
]>imt ’ inherited tlie personal property of the Posh wall, which 

was acknowledged to be twenty-eight lacs of rupees — 28<\000/. — 
Bi.pi,™ f ( .r though believed to be much more. Nana Sahib’s ap- 
7/" ne 11,111 ° e pbfation for the continuance of the P&dnvah’s pension 
pension. was refused, for it had been a grant for Pajee Pan s life 

only; but the town and territory of Hi'hoor w T ere conferred upon 
him for life. Not content with this decision, the Nairn 
itsrefu8.it. Ben f. an n irei- 1 to London, who made even more prepos- 
terous demands, which wwe in turn rejected. Ihijee Kao had 
received two and a half millions sterling during the period of his 
deposa.l, and was of notoriously penurious habits; and while his 
pavings were not interfered wuth, the recognition of any hereditary 
right to the pension in an adopted heir was manifestly impossible. 
If the nature and variety of all these political questions of 1853, 
apart from the current business of the State, he eon- 
iUiiwaj a. sidered, it will be evident bow se\ere!y the governor- 
general’s powers, great as they* were, had been taxed ; but in 
addition there were other subjects under review and settlement, 
the most important of w hich w r as that of the projected railways. 

On April 20, 1853, Lord Dalliousie submitted a minute 
Dni lion Ric’g to the Court of Directors, which, thoroughly and prac- 
! 1 Uiu ‘ tically acquainted with the subject as lie had become 
while President of the Board of Trade in England, formed the 
basis of all those great works since completed, or now under con- 
struction. which will be detailed hereafter. The minute embraced 
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e\ t»ry sulijeci, political, military, and commercial; and as one ot 
Lord Dalliousie’s most comprehensive State papers, amply repays 
perusal: and the result of experience* and time has amply proved 
tne value of the counsel then given. The electric telegraph 
communication was spread over India in an almost in- „ 

VI 1 1 . • . , Electric 

credibly short space of time, by the exertions of Dr., tcirgnpii 
now Sir WiUiam, O’Shauirhuessy. lie had been sent 
to England expressly, in ISfrJ, to assist in passing the question, 
to which no opposition was made in the Court of Directors, and 
to form an establishment. Before the end of 18/aJ, the work was 
in rapid progress, and lias continued to be extended wherever 
necessary; and Lord Dalliousie's hope, that the Indian might 
ultimately be united with the European systems, lias been accom- 
plished, and is being gradually perfected — it need hardly be said 
with who t advantage to the Government or to the community. 

Finally, in 1<^V{, the Fast India Company's charter — which lmd 
been extended, in 1< S .T>, for twenty years, came to an nnr(ero(: 
end. It was not abolished, neither was any further * h< K T [ 

. • lmn;» Coin- 

term speciiiciilly assigned to it; but the constitution of i i:il| . v nuls - 
tin* Court of Directors was considerably modified. The number 
of directors was reduced from twent v-foitr to eighteen 

i it .. * . Modifier ii>n 

— twelve to be elected as belong and six nominated by of iiir c.inrt 
tin* crown — andtlieirsiibordinatiou to the Indian minister 01 1)111 lluI8 ' 
of the crown was thus rendered more complete, though the, inde- 
pendence of the body was not yet, extinguished. Their patronage 
was. however, curtailed, by throwing open the civil sen ice to 
competition: and. rc\ iexving the pa>t, it will lie more than ever 
apparent, to the student, as the ellects of the administration of the 
Court, of Directors are traced to their sources, that the* collision 
of the court with the minister of the crown in the famous 1 man- 
damus ’ ease, in regard to the affairs of William Palmer & Co., 
burned the foundation of their subsequent comparative weakness 
and eventual dissolution. 

L nderthe new arrangements also, Bengal was created a separate 
government, with a lieutenant-governor; thus liberal- Honffal 
ing the governor-general from a large portion of local 
detail, and providing a responsible .authority for that R"v«-r»»ient. 
of the senior member of Council whenever the governor* general 
was absent, which had been usually ineffective 
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CHAPTER X. 

LORI) DALHOUSlE’s ADMINISTRATION (continued ) — NAGPOOR AND 
J II A NS Y, 1855 TO 1854. 


Of all the period of Lord Halhousie’s administration, 1 lie year 
1854-1854 most abounds with remarkable occurrences. Tim 
Burmese war luul closed ; but the diversity of the subjects which 
successively occupied the attention of the governor-general, show 
forth Ids versatility of talent and capacity of judgment more 
strongly, if possible, than the direction of war, or the ordinary 
course of civil administration. It is necessary to place them in 
older, if not of date of importance, for that reference to details 
which, impossible to be given here, should not be omitted by the 
student. 

In this year fl 853), the Rajah of .Thansy died, on November 11, 
Affiirs of without heirs, and on the 27th of the same month, 

Jha "‘ sy ‘ Rughoojee Bhoslny, rajah of Jlerar, also died, under 

Hfijah uf tl,e similar circumstances. The former .State was compara- 
H, ' r ’* r - tivelv insignificant ; but the latter was of considerable 
importance, Inning an area of 7(5,500 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 4,050,000 ; and it remained to be concluded whether both 
e*-oof should be annexed to the British dominions, or whether 
Naui>oor. the adoption of successors should be permitted. The 
case of Nagpoor was first decided ; and, under a proclamation by 
the Government of India, it was annexed in the month 
of December, 1855. The deceased rajah, though during 
the last two years of his life he had been repeatedly urged to do so 
T) . ^ by the Resident, Mr. Mansel, bad declared no heir, and 
r.o expressed aversion to the discussion of adoption. There 
ato.pt was no one on the. male side recognisable by Hindoo 

law who could claim a right to the succession, and the rajah's 
widows, though, under Malnptta usage, they might have made an 
adoption, and subsequently olleivd to do so, could only instance 
persons of descent in the female line, and tln ir request was re- 
jected. The question, therefore, remained to be decided on grounds 
of expediency, not of right. In favour of continuing the State by 
Mr Mansei’a adoption, or recognition of some claimant to the sne- 
imnwnfySir cee8 ^ or b Mansel, the Resident, pleaded strongly, and 
; >im Low. was supported in the Supreme Council by Sir John 
Low, in an able minute, which set forth the alarm already existent 


Tin- State 
Btincxoi. 
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among native States, consequent upon the annexations of Sinde and 
the Punjab, the necessity of maintaining public faith inviolate, 
and the advisability of allowing the widows of the rajah and the 
rtliief men of Nagpoor to make their own arrangements in regard 
to a successor. 

These views were, however, diametrically opposed to that of 
the governor-general. i The State of Nagpoor/ he wrote, 0(ijn , (()1 f<f 
i conferred on the rajah and his heirs in 1818 by the 
British Government, has reverted to it on the deat h of BenentL 
the rajah without any heir.’ Put this assumption, which formed the 
basis of his hardship’s decision, was that the State, like Sattara 
and Mysore, had been the free and new gift of the British Govern- 
ment, after conquest of the territory, and when no valid Difference 
claim on the part of the original possessors existed, nmi 

In this case, however.it was not so. After the treachery 
of Appa Sahib, in 1818, the State of Nagpoor, though it lay at the 
mercy of the British Government, was not annexed; but, on the 


contrary, continued without: interruption to the heir adopted by the 
Kanee (('hap. V., Book VII.). Consequently, on the terms of the 
court's decision in the cases of Sattara and Kerowly, previously men- 
tioned, Nagpoor appears clearly to lie in the category of the latter, 
and of Sindiaand Tlolkar, &e., not of the former. The question of 
expediency, and whether or not the people, as indeed has been trium- 
phantly proved, would be more content arid prosperous under the 
British than under a native government, is beside the subject, and 
should not have entered into its discussion. The annex- 

Tfatlvr (Us- 

ntion was, nevertheless, decided upon, and undoubtedly cushion »n 
caused much alarm and discussion in native society tl,fi - u1, i ea * 
throughout India. The new policy could not be understood, when, 
in the instances of ITolkar, Sindia, Oorclia, Duttea, Oodvpoor, Ke- 
rowly, and others, native independent States originally created, and 
held in descent from their founders by adoption, were recognised 
without demur, and without challenge as to the person adopted 
being of either near or distant relationship. Nagpoor bad been 
founded as an independent State before the British had exercised 
any political power whatever, and its existence bad been continued 
without interruption. If natives fylmitted the abstract right of 
the British Government to do a« it pleased with what had become 
its own by conquest, or to revoke any gifts previously made, they 
considered, and it must be admitted with justice, that States re- 


cognised by treaty as independent should be exempt from inter- 
ference in cases of succession, and left to their own arrangements 


Such rights have in fact been since recognised and established 
by law; hut the then unsettled state of these questions produced 
what was termed the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, which 
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he maintained to t lie last, under the support of the Court of 
Directors and the hoard of Control. 

If the annexation of Nagpoor was an unpopular and alarming 
oi.jecUomWc measure, the mode in which it was carried out in- 
creased the dissatisfaction of the native public of India, 
and in a great measure the European also, in no small 
degree. The governor-general, though lie might contiscate the 
Tin* Mrivnta ^Latc, had surely nothing to do with the private pro- 
j! * pe.rf y of the deceased rajah; and the rough manner in 
which it, was seized, and, to all outward appearances, 
confiscated, and sold by auction — -jewels, horses and the like — 
m.d sold hy savoured, to the native mind, more of the confiscations 
•m-tion. () f old Mahomedan tyrants than of the benignity of 
British rule. It would be little to sav that few, even im\v, 
The proceeds understand that the proceeds — 200,000/. — were invested 
Hrcnma'.If" m a ihiid for the benefit of the Lances and family of 
the jtiu ices. Nagpoor ; but the property did not realise half its 
estimated value, and it was a great, but irredeemable error, to 
have interfered with it in any way. Independent of the fund, the 
Bailees and family receive liberal pensions from the revenues of 
Nagpoor. 


Jimmy was the next case. This small territory had been one 
of the Pdshwah’s first acquisitions from the Moghuls, 
and a Mahratta Brahmin family had been appointed to 
its management, under the title of Soobabdar. It was not an in- 
dependent, State, though the office was hereditary according to 
Mahratta usage, and part, of the revenue was doubtless remitted 
to the State treasury. The Soobabdar was faithful to the British 
cause in the war of 180-J, and a treaty was made with him hv 
Lord Lake, which was confirmed by another in 1817, on the 
cession, under the treaty of Bassein, by the I’eshwah, of all his 
rights in Hindustan, by which the Jlwinsy territory was continued 
to the ruler and his ‘heirs and successors. 1 In 18*52, Lord 
'William Bentinck, in recognition of his loyalty and his well- 
ordered government,, conferred the title of ‘ Maharajah ’ on Ram 
Thunder Kao, who adopted the English flag as his own, hoisted it 
on his citadel, and saluted it with a hundred guns. Bam Thunder 
died in 18535, and having no male^ieir, the succession devolved on 
the male representative of liis grandfather’s line, which was con- 
firmed; and Gunga Dhur Ban, continuing all the* good faith of his 
Adoption of processors, died on November 11, lh53. Before his 
nn »n’ir by death, having no heir, lie adopted Anund Bao, a bov 
of five years old — ‘My grandson, through my grand- 
father/ as he wrote : but which in reality, meant the adoption of 
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On his death-bed, as it proved, the Maharajah wrote to the 
imvernor-general that ho had t alien this step in case he . 

t • 11 , ■ ~ 1 His inter to 

should not survive : and that, his wife, (jhmga Bye, was Hu* Kovenmr- 
lo be considered regent, during the boy’s minority. This 
Otter was read in the presence of the political agent, for Bundel- 
khund, the day before tlie M ah araj all’s dealh, and duly forwarded. 
The adoption was not, however, allowed, and the State was con- 
fiscated ; and the grounds adduced for the proceeding were, that 
Jhansv was not originally an independent nathu State, but a 
dependency of the JVshwah’s, to which the British ( lovernment 
succeeded under the treaty of Bas-ein, but which it had continued 
to the person found in possession ; and that Sir (diaries Metcalfe 
had on a former occasion decided against the principle of adoption in 
this Slate. On that occasion, however, there was a real heir living, 
and Sir (diaries would not allow him to he set aside: it T)i, n ?y>.i I <„ in 
was not the principle of adoption that was then objected Cl ' nnnl * 
to, but adoption to the prejudice of a real heir. Sir John Low on 
this occasion agreed with the governor-general : but while he and 
Mr. Ilal li day could not controvert the arguments his lordship had 
adduced, they trusted the example of Kerowly might be followed. 
The annexation was not carried out with a show of force, and it 
was evident, that the popular sympathy of the whole N ., rivp 
of Bundclkhund and I he^ north-west provinces was in CvitiVtV,t* y 
favour of Ihe dispossessed Lance and her family. family. 

Looking hack on the past, this annexation, though based upon an 
exercise of abstract right, on the basis of the treaty of ^ ^ ^ 

J lassein, appears to have been inexpedient, andnot a little tions «>f the 
f orced and ungenerous, considering the previous uniform 
good faith displayed and material assistance rendered by the Jhansy 
f amily on many occasions, and their recognition, by regular treath *, 
as independent princes. If necessary, which the small value of 
the principality put out of consideration, reduction might have 
been made in the amount of territory, to the original limits of the 
State; hut entire confiscation, following immediately upon that 
of .Nagpoor, increased the prevalent apprehensions to a painful 
extent. The measure was, however, confirmed by the Court of 
Directors, and far a time no more \^as heard of Jliansy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Til?? ADMINISTRATION OF LORD I) ATJIOTTSIE (concluded) — 

THE ANNEXATION OF OUDII, 1854 TO 1850. 

On June 80, 1 855, r vast body of Santdls, an aboriginal tribe occupy- 
The s.-mtiU ing the hills and forests on the north-west frontier of 
insurrection. Bengal, assembled in rebellion, or, ns they alleged, 
with the purpose of proceeding to Calcutta to lay their grievances 
before the head of the Government, and set out on their march. 
Their advanced guard, with their leaders, amounted to 80,000 
men. They soon ate up the cakes they had brought with them, 
and beginning to plunder villages, put to death a native officer 
of police. This was their first overt act of rebellion, and it 
occurred on July 7. The Santal war, as it was called, ended 
with the year; and, as in relation to the great famine of 1770, 
reference was given to Mr. W. W. Hunter’s admirable 1 Annals of 
Rural Bengal,’ so in the case of the Santals, the student is referred 
to the same interesting work, not only for an account of this 
petty war, but for its causes and effects, as well as for a description, 
ethnological and otherwise, of the Santals, which is unequalled 
in Indian literature. When the causes of the outbreak, which 
resembled those of the Kole war (Chapter X., Book VII.), were 
understood, the most efficient remedy was provided against a 
recurrence of discontent, in the separation of the Santal from 
the ordinary regulation districts, and the nomination of a special 
commissioner — an arrangement which has fulfilled all the intentions 
of its establishment. 

ISo subject in relation to the policy of Lord Dalhousie lias 
The aniicra- received more searching commentary than the annexa- 
tion of oudh. pj on 0 f Oudh. It lias been reviewed again and again 
in contemporary histories, in Parliamentary returns, in the pub- 
lication of every document connected with it, and by the public 
press both of England and India, and will continue to bo dis- 
cussed in every succeeding history as long as India remains under 
the government of Great Britain. Any review of the whole of 
the transactions would be manifestly impossible in a work like 
the present, which only professes to point out facts for the guid- 
ance of the student, leaving him, as has been repeatedly stated, to 
refer to the details, and form his own judgment. There is no 
question that the misgovernmenl of Oudh had approached a 
crisis, at which interference Avas not only justifiable, but necessary 
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and unavoidable. The successive reports of Colonel Sleeman and 
General Outram, both avowedly the staunch friends of condition of 
native dynasties, teem with details of the sufferings 0utlh - 
of the people, the lawlessness of the population, and the brutal 
tyranny and exactions of the local aristocracy. There is equally 
no doubt of the profligate character of the king ; of his character of 
inability and unfitness to govern; his frivolity, his u,cki,,ff< 
sensuality, his attachment to miserable favourites and parasite*, 
singers, dancers, buffoons, and even menial servants; his disregard 
of, and indifference to, warnings repeated again and again with 
the utmost earnestness and good faith, by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, Lord Auckland, and Lord ILardinge, in, it cannot be 
questioned, the sincere hope that he would make an attempt 
to overcome the local disorders, and to regain the confidence he 
had all but forfeited. 

But these hopes were vain. There was not only no improve- 
ment, hut the local administration, practically effete, made no 
effort to redeem its position, and sunk lower and lower, even 
in the eyes of its own subjects. All these are patent facts, which 
no one, even among the most hitter censurers of the annexation, 
has ever disproved, or sought to disprove; and yet the question 
remains open as to whether the course pursued was justified b' r the 
emergency, and whether the abrogation of treaties, and cancelling 
of all claims by a dynasty on which, in its sorest times of need, 
the British Government of India had relied without ever ex- 
periencing disappointment, and to which its obligations ha<! been 
placed on record for nearly a hundred years, was not a breach of 
national faith. 

The question of interference in Oudli was one of those which, from 
its magnitude, and perpetually recurring causes of com- Repe;ite< i 
plaint in one form or other, had rested constantly under ufJoudh to 
consideration of the executive government of India ; government, 
but it had never been grappled with and decided. No temporary 
remedial measures could be applied, warnings had become useless, 
and were most likely considered as mere threats, which had been 
uttered again and again, and were of no real significance. They 
did not drive the king from his # low indulgences, nor did they 
affect the aristocracy, who, confident in their own local power, 
scorned them. Of all warnings, that of Lord William Bentinck, 
in 1831, was perhaps the most emphatic and most solemn. It 
was submitted to the king in writing, so that it could not he 
ignored in the future; and Lord Hardingo’s subsequent limit of 
two years only, before any final step was taken, pledged the 
British Government to action if it were necessary. That was in 
1847, and instead of two years, seven had elapsed without change, 
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or without execution of the orders of 1834, issued by the Court of 
Directors, which formed the basis of the second remonstrance of 
Lord William Ben ti nek in 1835. For upwards of fifty years, the 
kingdom of Oudh had enjoyed perfect immunity from war, and 
from outward danger of every kind ; and had it possessed an 
ordinarily capable administration, it might have become the 
richest and most prosperous native State in India ; but for these 
fifty years, neglect and indifference had uniformly prevailed, and 
were now irremediable. 

That the assumption of the .administration was a public necessity 
there can be little doubt. No one denied it then, or denies it 
now. The question rather is, whether the dynasty should have been 
extinguished or allowed to remain as it was, on the footing of the 
Nawabs of Moorshidabad or of tbo Carnatic. On this point the 
§iJ student has the benefit of the minutes of Lord Dalhousie, 
ini nutes on of the members of bis Council, including Sir John 
on (lucation. ] jOW ar q now Sir ? Charles Ilallidav, Sir J. 1\ 
Crant, Mr. I)orin, and Sir Barnes Peacock ; and in England of the 
Court of Directors, the President of the Board of Control, and the 
T Cabinet. Of the Indian minutes, Lord DaJhousie's 

b:iiii<>»oie*s advised complete assumption of the administration, but 
< * 1 ' lll> not the extinction of the dynasty; on the contrary, 
that the king should retain the sovereignty, receiving a share of 
the general revenues, with provisions for all the members of the 
royal family. That the measure, moreover, could only be adopted 
with the king's consent, which, his lordship wrote , 1 is indispensable 
to the transfer of the whole or any part of bis sovereign power to 
the government of the East India Company : it would not be 
expedient or right to extract this consent by means of menace or 
compulsion. ’ Sir John Low, who had opposed the govornor- 

Bir John general in the case of Nagpoor, advised the ‘ assumption 
of the government exclusively and permanently ; ’ and 
that the king should retain his title for life, but not the sovereignty. 
But these documents need not be further reviewed, since they are 
open to those who may desire to read them. All are conclusive as 
to the ‘assumption of the administration but they vary in respect 
to the continuance of the sovereignty, and the disposal of the 
surplus revenues. It is necessary, dio we ver, to quote a paragraph 
of Colonel Sleeman’a report, to show how nearly the 
Suzman's opinion of Lord Dalhousie coincided with his. ‘ If 
r * p« therefore,’ writes Colonel Sleeman , i our Government does 

interfere, it must be in the exercise of a right arising out of the 
existing relations between the two States, or out of our position as 
the paramount power in India. These relations, under the treaty 
of 1837, give our Government tbo right to take upon itself the 
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administration under present circumstances; and indeed imposes 
on our Government tlie duty of taking it; but, as I have already 
stated, neither these relations, uor our position as the paramount 
power, give us any right to annex or confiscate the territory of 
Oudli. ... We have only the right to secure for the suffering 
people that better government which their sovereign pledged 
himself to secure for them, but has failed to secure.’ 

Nothing can be clearer or jus ter than tins: and it would have 
been well had these views, which were confirmed by A m . nHM1 r 
those of the governor-general, been adopted in England, between Lord 
in lieu of the extreme measure of final annexation, and and Colonel 
the extinction of the dynasty ; but the authorities in 8kem ‘ 1 "’ 
England were unanimous in deciding upon entire confiscation, 
and the opinions of Lord Dalhousie were overruled. It Opinion , n 
is therefore manifestly unjust to lay upon him the sole Kriglan<1 * 
burden of the responsibility of the ultimate measure, to which, 
in one of his most remarkable and exhaustive minutes, he had 
recorded a deliberate objection and dissent. 

But, unfortunately, Lord Dalhousie had pledged himself to 
carry out the decision of the home authorities, aud he remained, 
though sorely broken in health, for this especial purpose. By this 
course he did not do himself justice : and when the dec” ion 
arrived, he might well have declined to execute what his mature 
judgment had not confirmed. Had he done so. time would ha\a 
been given for consideration, and the final decree might have been 
modified. But, throughout his administration, Lord Dalhousie 
had been careful to obey orders from home when they were issued, 
and in this case he did not act upon impulse. 

On February 7, 185(>, the territory of Oudli ceased to exist as 
an independent sovereignty, and was annexed bv pro- 

i , • . * / , . The annex «- 

clamation to the. British dominions. 1 lie most painful tioimr omih 
duty ever performed by Sir James Outran), the Resi- J81>lo<lahnLj 
dent, was the communication of the final decision to the king, 
who submitted, with tears, to an inevitable result, Condnctot 
though to the last lie refused to sign the deed of resig- u,ekin,? - 
nation ; but the mandate bad gone forth, and must be obeyed. 
One of the king’s last acts — perhaps his very last — was to issue a 
proclamation to his subjects enjoining on them peaceful submis- 
sion to the British Government. With the territory, the private 
property of the king was also confiscated and sold, 
which was the more to be regretted as it reawakened property 
and augmented the odium already incurred in the case sol<J ‘ 
of Nagpoor. As he was to reside in Calcutta, the king might 
easily have removed his property, or, if lie had pleased, sold it ; 
but to consider it under the circumstances as belonging to the 
i z 2 
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State, and then ‘fore to the British Government, was a deplorable 
Odium of an( l ungracious mistake, and awakened a degree of sym- 
theBHie. pa thy which would not perhaps have been otherwise 

displayed. An allowance of twelve lacs of rupees — 120,000/. — a 
year was settled upon the king during his life. 

The annexation of Oudh may be considered the closing act of 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, for he sailed from 
b.'iJijoiisie India a month afterwards, on March 6, 1850, leaving a 
luma India. C(l ] e | jm t ec | minute as the record of the events and 
measures of his incumbency. lie believed India to be perfectly 
secure and peaceful, and he left it with a sincere and honest 
conviction that it would so remain. 

Mr. Marshnian, in the third volume of his ‘ History,’ has specially 
devoted the closing portion to a review of all the acts of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration, with much skill and eloquence, which 
will he read with interest; but while it is impossible to detail and 
illustrate them as completely as they deserve, the satisfaction of 
quoting a passage from a celebrated article in the London ‘Times ’ 
of that period may not be denied. Nothing more just or true could 
be written. 

‘He, Lord Dalhousie, could point to railways planned on an 
Aru.-ie from enormous scale, and partly constructed; to 4,000 miles 
tin? ‘Times.’ 0 f electric telegraph spread over India, at an expense of 
little more than 50/. a mile ; to 2,000 niiles of road, bridged and 
metalled, nearly the whole distance from Calcutta to Peshawur ; 
to the opening of the Ganges Canal, the longest of its kind in the 
world ; to the progress of the Punjab canals, and of many other 
important works of irrigation all over India, as well as to the 
reorganisation of an official department of public works. Keeping 
equal pace with these public works, he could refer to the postal 
system which he introduced in imitation of that of Rowland Hill, 
whereby a letter from Peshawur to Cape Comorin, or from Assam 
to Kurrachee, is conveyed for three-farthings, or one-sixteenth of 


the old charge ; to the improved training for the civil service, 
covenanted and uncovenanted ; to the improvement of education 
aud prison discipline ; to the organisation of the Legislative Council, 
to the reforms which it had decreed — such as permitting Hindoo 
widows to marry again, and relieving all persons from the risk of 
forfeiting property by a change of religion. Many more items 
might be added to this list, were it necessary to prove the large- 
ness and benevolence of the views and measures of this great 
statesman ; and there is no doubt, from his recorded opinions, that 
the annexation measures so bitterly urged against him, were 
founded on the conviction that, in effecting them, he had delivered 
millions from the irregularities and oppression of native govern- 
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monte, and securedfor them the prospective advantages of protection 
and peace. No one can record, for few knew, of his daily toil, or 
how, with n delicate frame, he overcame it ; toil which overworked 
and destroyed his physical powers, and in 1800 sent him to his 
grave. u I have played out my part,’’ he said sadly, in reply to an 
address from the people of Calcutta, “ and while I feel that in my 
case the principal act in the drama of my life is ended, I shall be 
content if the curtain should now drop on my public career.”' 
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CIIAPTKll I. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF LORI) CANNING, 1856 TO 1857. 

The successor to Lord Dalhousio. chosen in England, was Lord 
Lord I’fiimmff Canning, who, alter several years’ service in the Cabinet 
"Jlvei-Vior- Lohert Feel, had become postmaster-general in 

crcntM.-ti. ]8oo. His moderate views and great powers of appli- 
cation to business, probably induced his selection. Lord Dalhousic 
had, it was considered, done enough for the present; and his 
measures might be worked out and perfected by one who per- 
haps would introduce few of his own or interfere with those of 
his great predecessor. Lord Canning assumed the oilice of go- 
vernor-general on February 2b, l8oi>, a few days before Lord 
Halhouaie’s final departure; and it is probable, received from him 
sr»t.e of a general explanation of the policy w liirli had been 
pursued. India itself seemed to be in a state of pro- 
found tranquillity and content; receiving the vast impetus which 
had been given to her material progress in education — male and 
female — railways, telegraphs, canals, roads, &c., during Lord lhil- 
housie’s tenure of oilice, with outward equanimity, if not with 
demonstrative appreciation. There was no political danger or 
apprehension looming on the horizon ; and the native States that 
existed retained no elements of present or prospective danger. 
At its outset, therefore, the administration of Lord Canning 
seemed likely to be employed in the regulation of details only ; and 
yet it proved one of the most terrible and momentous that bad 
ever been witnessed in the history of the world. 

Looking deeper, however, than the surface, there were latent 
ii.nuoi.ro of causes of uneasiness which largely pervaded the minds 
education. 0 f native classes of all ranks and creeds. The 
system of education, now so much enlarged and progressing, was 
entirely opposed to Hindoo faith and doctrine, and in an equal 
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degree to Mahornedan. Schools, English and vernacular, worn 
erowde 1 with Hindoo scholars, who, in everything they learned, 
could not fail to bo imbued with convictions essentially antagonhtic 
to their hereditary faith. By Mahomedans, indeed, they were 
comparatively little resorted to ; but by Hindoos with eager thirst 
for knowledge, and active competition in its acquirement. In 
schools presided over by missionaries of all denominations, Chris- 
tianity was professedly part of the course of instruction, and these 
were attended as numerously as those of (loverninent, in which 
Christian teaching was necessarily forbidden. The subjects taught 
in all schools were discussed in the homes of the scholars, under 
all the bigotry of their old faith, by the parents and relatives of 
the scholars : and the deductions made were, as may he imagined, 
the causes of apprehension of the effects of the system in progress, 
impotent to check advances but nevertheless existent, and pre- 
valent to a very large extent, in all quarters of India. 

There was no question either that the material progress of India 
was unintelligible to the natives in general. A fewintel- 

11 . , Effects of 

ligent and educated persons might understand the use mai-mm 
and scope of railways, telegraphs, steam-vessels, and p,,,g,u,h- 
recognise in them the direction of a great government for the 
benefit of the people; but the ancient listless conservatism cf the 
population at large was disturbed by them. 1 The English,’ it was 
said, ‘ never did such things before ; why do they do so now ? 
These are hut new devices for the domination of their rule, and 
are aimed at the destruction of our national faith, caste, and 
customs! What was it all to come to? Was India to become 
like England ? The earlier company’s servants were simple, but 
wise men, and we respected them ; we understood them, and they 
us ; hut the present men are not like them; we do not know them, 
nor they us.’ No one cared perhaps very much for such senti- 
ments, and few, very few, English heard them; hut they will not 
have been forgotten by those who did. 

For nearly a century, the English in India, supported by the 
Court of Directors in England, had preserved neu- 

. 1 ... .. 7 1 . Effect? of 

tmlity in regard to, it not a direct conservatism of, the sudden 
hitherto existent social and religious systems and pre- pl0gu " s * 
jmliees of India; any change awns deprecated, and as long as pos- 
sible withstood. The demands of the younger English school of 
progressionists were coldly received and jealously restrained; but 
m the end they could not be resisted, and the immense efforts of 
Lord Dalhousie, suddenly, as it were, brought to bear on the pre 
vious restrictive policy, were too marked in their character and 
effects to he viewed with indifference by the people. 

Few measures of importance passed through the Council of India 
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in 1850. A bill for prohibiting' or restraining the polygamy of the 
Legislative Kooleen Brahmins of Bengal, which was supported by 
cnaetments. nian y ve ry influential natives, was discussed, but set 
aside for the present. On the other hand, the native army was 
General affected by the promulgation of an order to enlist no 
service oath. Sepoys who would not take an oath to serve wherevei 
they might be ordered to go, either in India or beyond sea. By 
many officers of the old school, who had taken a curious but 
absurd pride in the ‘ high caste ’ of their men, the order was con- 
templated with apprehension; hut it had become unavoidably 
necessary in Bengal, and in Madras and Bombay, where ‘high 
caste ’ Sepoys were mingled with others, it had been found pro- 
ductive of no inconvenience. It was judicious, moreover, to 
check the high caste domination which had led to mutinies, and 
The penal affected the morale of the whole Bengal army. The 

c " de ' penal code, commenced by Lord Macaulay, and dis- 

cussed in England by the most eminent of English jurists, was 
brought forward by Mr., now Kir, Barnes Leacock ; and though 
not finally passed, was sent for trial to the Punjab, to the Hyderabad 
commission for the districts assigned by the Nizam, and other 
localities where the ‘regulations’ were not in use. 
rtnyni family The question of the future location as well ns the 

Delay. privileges of tin? royal family, at Delily, in regard to 
which so much discussion had taken place under Lord lJalliousie’s 
administration, was resumed in 185(5. The previous condition in 
which it was left by Lord Dalhousie will he found detailed in Lbap 
VIII., Book VI IT., and the final decision by the governor-general 
was now communicated to those concerned. The circumstances of 
the family had become altered in a material degree. The Prince 
Eukhr-ood-deon, who had been recognised as heir-apparent, and 
with whom the agreement in regard to the evacuation of the 
palace had been made, died on July JO, 1850, not without strong 
suspicions of having been poisoned ; and an intrigue began, directed 
by the Queen Zeenut Mahal, to secure the heirship for her son. 

Finn! settle- k* n r» ^ u ^ ec ^> lnjl( ^ e an official request that this 

mtMitiii might he done ; but the course would have involved a 
breach of Mahomedait law, and Mirza Korash, the next 
in legal succession to Eukhv-ood-deen, was recoguised by the 
governor-general in Council, on the terms of the agreement made 
with the deceased prince, with this essential difference, that the 
conditions were not of agreement or bargain, as before, but as an 
independent decree on the part of Government. 

It cannot he doubted that this final award, however just in 
regard to the succession, or necessary in a military point of view 
as regarded possession of the palace, was bitterly resented, as 
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indeed was only natural, by the royal family ; that, remembering 
the old relations between the company and the empire, the im- 
mense benefits originally conferred on them, and the admitted 
position of the company as servants of the State, it was only natural 
they should now be accused of perfidy. The efforts and intrigues 
of the spirited queen and several of the princes were now re- 
doubled, locally as well as in foreign quarters ; and India, especially 
the north-west provinces, became filled with the most alarming 
rumours, which, as the peculiar superstitious crisis advanced, 
agitated the minds of Hindoos and Mahomedans alike. The 
questions alike of the succession, the title of king, and possession 
of the palace, were to be decided by sterner measures than orders 
in Council ; and the narrative of events will supply the particulars 
in their proper order. 

Towards the close of 1855, a series of studied insults to the 
British envoy in Persia, Mr. Murray, obliged him to Thererainn 
leave Teheran, and retire to Bagdad ; and a Persian war - 
army again attacked, and on this occasion captured, Herat, in 
defiance of the former treaty, which engaged that it should not be 
molested. Under orders from Kngland, war was proclaimed against 
Persia on November 1, 1850, and an army of about 6,000 men 
was dispatched from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, to he under uio 
command and direction^ of Sir James Outram, when he should 
join it. Before his arrival, however, hostilities had commenced 
by an attack upon Kushair, a fort near the city of Bushire, on 
December 7, which, though the place was carried with trifling 
loss, proved that the Persian and Arab defenders were no mean 
antagonists. The day following, Bushire was attacked, and after 
a spirited defence, the garrison surrendered, and to the number of 
‘2,000 — many having escaped — laid down their arms ; their guns, 
sixty-five in number, being taken possession of. 

On January 27 Sir James Outram reached Bushire, and assumed 
the command ; and having been joined by one of the brigades of 
Havelock's division, marched, on January 3, 1857, upon Burras- 
joon, where the Persian army had assembled with the NlRllt attack 
intention of recapturing Bushire. After a fatiguing oiSanfi 11168 
march of forty-one miles, he rea«hed the position on force - 
the 5th, but found it deserted* and destroying the military stores 
found there, he commenced his return on the 7th by a night 
march. In his progress, being annoyed by attacks on the baggage 
made by the Persian cavalry, he halted and waited for daylight. 
When day dawned, after a night of miserable cold and rain, the 
Persian army was seen drawn up in battle array at a comparatively 
short distance on the left flank, and was immediately attacked ; 
the cavalry, consisting of the Poona Horse and 3rd Bombay regi- 
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ment, making brilliant charges, one of which became memorable 
from the breaking of a square of disciplined Persian infantry bv 
the 3rd Cavalry, and its almost entire destruction. The enemy 
did not wait the approach of the British infantry, but fled, leaving 
700 dead on the field and many wounded. The force then re- 
turned to Bushire, having had only ten killed and sixty-two 
wounded in this spirited combat. 

No further actions took place till March 20, when the strong 
a t tnrk on fort and position of Mohamrah, situated on the Karoon 
Aioiiimirah. river, a branch of the Euphrates, were attacked by the 
fleet and army in combination. Here the Prince Khan Mirza, with 
a powerful force, had established his headquarters, and consider- 
able resistance was anticipated. Beyond, however, sustaining a 
cannonade from the fort and batteries, which was quickly silenced 
1) v the ships, none was experienced; for the prince and his army 
were found to have abandoned the- camp, and to be in full retreat. 
The final movement of the war was a small expedition sent up 
the Karoon on the 20th, under (•ornmodore Bennie, who on April 1 
found the Persians, about 7,000 strong, posted at Ahwaz. The 
latter again fled without attempting to dispute the advance, leaving 
their camp to be taken possession of, with all the stores it contained. 

Meanwhile, the preliminaries of a peace had been adjusted at 
p, B aris. The Shall again renqimced all pretensions to 
f'isms. Herat, and agreed to withdraw his troops from Afghani- 
stan; and protection to British trade, and the continuance of the 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade, were also guaran- 
teed. It is probable, howe\ er, that the attitude of Dost Mahomed, 
Frirmiiv the ruler of Afghanistan, and his renewed connection 
-~ 118 Government of India, had contributed as 

Muimmi’d. much to the termination of the war as the actual 
attack upon the southern dominions of Persia. Early in January 
1837, Sir John Lawrence, governor of the Punjab, had met 
Dost Mahomed by appointment near IVshawur Old animosities 
were put aside by the Dost, who in the frankest good faith de- 
clared they were forgiven and forgotten, and that henceforth till 
his death he would be true to a nation who, in his exile, had 
treated him with respect and honour. But substantial advantages 
were guaranteed to him, in a subsivly of twelve lacs — 120,000/. — 
a vear so long as the war with Persia should last ; 4,000 stand of 
arms were presented to him, and on his own part he engaged to 
maintain an army of 18,000 men. The speedy termination of the 
war afforded him no opportunity of meeting the Persians in the 
field ; but there can be no doubt that a renewal of friendship w ith 
Dost Mahomed served the purposes of peace most materially. He 
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was as good as his word, and to the day of bis death his faith 
remained unquestioned and unbroken. 

The war with China, which began in the latter end of 1850, 
had little connection with India beyond the employ- war with 
ment there of troops of the Indian army, and it does China - 
not, therefore, belong to Indian history. It may he mentioned, 
however, that before the month of November, 1850, the forts at 
the entrance of the Canton river had been stormed and taken by 
the English fleet, Canton had been twice bombarded, and all the 
British factories had been burned in retaliation. Reinforcements 
were urgently applied for, and Lord Elgin was dispatched by the 
Ministry as special commissioner to the Chinese Government, to 
be followed by troops from .England aud from India. Those from 
India were in course of preparation, to he placed under the com- 
mand of General A-Tibumham ; but they had happily not been 
dispatched when the occurrence of momentous events rendered 
the employment of every European who could bear arms an im- 
perative necessity which had not been foreseen, and against which 
there was but scanty provision. 


■CHAPTER IT. 

Til 10 ADMINISTRATION OF LOUT) CANNING (continued) -—TILE SEPOT 
MUTINY, 1857, 

At last had arrived the Hindoo GSumbut’ 1014 (1857-58), the 
hundredth vear after the battle of 1 *lassv, when, on a 

. . - * The predlc- 

certnin conjunction ot the planets, it had been declared t.i<>n <»f 

by astrologers, that the raj, or reign, of the company, dhB> ' 
was to continue for a hundred years, but no more. It is impossible 
to overrate the etlect of this strange prediction among a people 
who, ever credulous and superstitious in the last degree, look to 
astrological combinations for their guidance in every circumstance 
and action of life, and who will neither marry, make a bargain, 
set out on a journey, nor even hay) their nails pared or put on 
new clothes, without ft favourable conjunction of the planets. 
Sumbut 11)1-4, therefore, with its accompanying prognostications 
of dire events, of tumults, of wars, of pestilence and death — and 
above all, the cessation of the dominant power, agitated India in 
a most profound degree in all quarters. In every IIin- Hindoo 
doo almanac, the public recital of which, to every ul,nfina(, s. 
village community in every part of India, forms part of the cere- 
mony of the first day of the i.ew year, the predictions of the year, 
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made upon tlie aspects of the planets, are invariably declared. On 
this occasion, for the mysterious Sumbut 11)14, along; with the pro- 
phecies of good or bad fortune in crops and harvests or in trade, were 
mingled fatal auguries to ruling powers, which were believed as 
the infallible deductions of a hundred years before. The company’s 
power had indeed as yet triumphed over all opposition, because Jt 
had kept faith with the people of India : and Mahratta, Mahomedt 
and Sikh had alike succumbed to what it was hopeless to resit., 
but it was to cease. During the period preceding this Sumlq 
(185(>-f>7), there had been a frightful visitation of cholera, whu. 
in strict accordance with prediction had swept away thousam 
and thousands of the people, and tremendous floods in Bengal hat 
destroyed the industry of years. These were only indices of wha 
was to come, and were recognised as earnests of the reality. Com- 
paratively few Englishmen, perhaps, removed as most were, by 
their official or social position, from any but the most superficial 
acquaintance with native society, knew of these feelings, or if they 
did know, thought little of them. An astrological prediction, in 
their estimation, was but one of a series of idle superstitions pre- 
valent among the natives, which had, and could have, no founda- 
tion in reality. 

Early in the year 18.17, many Englishmen were warned to be on 

their guard by native friends, sometimes anonymously, 
warnings. sometimes personally, and even adjured to retire from 
India, while they could do so in safety, or at least to send home 
their wives and children. Nothing decided could he elicited ; 
Mischievous nud those who perhaps believed that all might not he 
reports. 80 8L .rene as the surface appeared to be, were scouted 

as alarmists, and becoming silent, patiently awaited the issue. 
Whether any such warnings reached the head of the Government 
at this early stage has never transpired; if they did, they were 
naturally treated with scorn, and thrown aside. At the latter 
end of February, however, or early in March, a very remarkable 

Mahratta letter or petition was received by Lord El- 

f setter to * ^ 

Lord Eiphin- phinstone, the governor of Bombay, which contained a 

solemn announcement of treason, accompanied by the 
enumeration of causes of genera] discontent, one of which was the 
proceedings of the Inam commission, or investigation into tenures 
of rent-free lands, and urging effectual and speedy reform. The 
paper was anonymous, and its author could not he discovered ; hut 
its style and purport could not he mistaken as a well-meant, and 
to all appearances well-founded, admonition and warning of evil to 
come. 

It is impossible to attempt to describe the various rumours with 
which, as the people expressed themselves, the very air was filled. 
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Nothing was too absurd to be believed, and there is not a work 
belonging to the period, and they have been published DlB8f , mIng 
almost by scores, which does not teem with the de- ti<m of 
tails in every conceivable variety of form and matter. ca,uran,c8 ’ 
Those given in the lirst volume of Mr. Kaye’s great and most 
interesting work on the ‘ Sepoy War,’ and other histories of the 
time, so far from being exaggerated, do not adduce a tenth of the 
foul and mischievous calumnies that were disseminated broadcast 
through all quarters of India, and believed by the ignorant and 


credulous of all classes. From their tenor and sudden promulga- 
tion, it may be inferred that special agency was em- Provloua 
ployed for the purpose. The princes of Delily, from plots. 


time to time, in the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak, had asked for leave to travel in India, and of 


o princes 
Delily. 


were allowed to do so freely and without suspicion of motive. 
One of them, afterwards active in the rebellion, visited Hyderabad, 
in the Deccan, where he was coldly received ; but he journeyed 
leisurely through the provinces, obtaining hospitable reception 
from native princes and nobles, Hindoo and Mahomedan, wherever 
he went. Nor is there much doubt that these preparatory mis- 
sions were intended to re-a waken loyalty to the throne of Dehlv, 
and to secure adherents. In addition to these, though it is impos- 
sible to review the voluminous details, may be men- Intr | gueE 
tioned intrigues betw eeft the King of Delily and the Dchly - 
King of Persia, and the proclamations of the latter to the Maho- 
medans in India, which no doubt were widely disseminated, and 
of which a specimen was discovered during the Persian war. In 
all these, the queen, Zeenut Mahal, took an active part : and fog 
some time before any mutiny or outbreak took place, the question 
of a revival of the Mahomedan empire, had not only been actively 
r.nd almost openly discussed in the palace of Delily, but had caused 
very considerable excitement .and uneasiness among the turbulent 
population of the city and of the districts around it. A great 
movement was expected ; and it is more than probable that the 
revolt of the Sepoy army was, even then, the means looked to by 
the king and his partisans. 

The Nana Sahib of Pithoor, little suspected indeed, had been 
busy with plots, perhaps for y^ars. In every province Tlu . NAna 
where latent disaffection existed, in the newly annexed 8AUib * 
States, and in the Deccan, where the Prahmin progenitors of his 
family had held regal sway, his emissaries wei e actively employed, 
while his correspondence with foreign rulers was kept up without 
intermission. His agent to England, Azim Oolla Khan, a clever 
and utterly unscrupulous plotter, had returned to India after visit- 
ing the Crimea, and told to his master, and to the willing ^ars of 
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his accomplices, exaggerated tales of England's weakness and 
humiliation, which were greedily believed and widely dissemi- 
nated. England, it was declared, had exhausted all her resources ; 
it was to India alone that she could look for assistance in the 
Russian war ; and the country, already denuded of English troops, 
would be soon called upon to send more. 

It may be doubtful whether any direct attempt, had then been 
fi made, or was even ill progress, to corrupt the Sepoys 
tHkrii of the of the Bengal army. That perhaps, the general disaffec- 
tion of the Sepoys being known, was left to the progress 
of events; for it must have been evident how small the chances 
of success would have been, had either the King of Dehly or the 
Nana, or both combined, attempted to rouse the people at large 
into rebellion by their own means, or their treasonable intrigues. 
Yet when the mutiny of the Sepoys broke out, the first rebel forces 
from Meerut marched directly upon Dehly, and joined the king, 
in the interval of a night only — a circumstance which could not 
have been fortuitous; and being joined 1>\ most of the subsequent 
mutineers, lends irresistibly to the conclusion that, it was a pre- 
conceived and pre-arranged plan, to he carried out when matters 
were ripe. Instances of discontent and mutual combination against 
authority and discipline have already been mentioned in regard 
to the native troops of Bengal, which not only showed a latent 
feeling of strong disaffection to have been existent, But which 
only required the stimulus of some event to change into open 
rebellion. Nor was this long wanting. 

Of this condition of the people and of the native army the go- 
Thtt vernor-generul was necessarily ignorant. If he heard 

rumours, how was he, fresh from the peace and security 
jioHitiou. 0 f Jihighmd, and from the quiet routine of a purely ad • 
ministrative office, to comprehend them ? The Dalhousie and 
Napier controversy about the condition of the native army had 
passed away ; and belief in the doubtful allegiance of the Sepoys 
did not extend to his councillors and his staff*. Later, indeed, 
when Henry Lawrence told him what he knew, he might have 
wished he had understood it earlier; but in January 1657, even 
Lawrence himself would ha ye denied any imminent danger. 
Lord Canning was a cold, impassive man, to whom few would have 
ventured to make known the public agitation at the close of 185(1, 
and opening of 1857 : and lie may he entirely acquitted of Ihe 
charge of not having made himself acquainted with, or not follow- 
ing up, if he did hear them, what were as yet mere intangible and 
confused rumours. Who could have ventured to tell 
tM'iirrcd by him that it was believed the very land itself was to art 
entire. Ju chains by the railway and the electric telegraph; 
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that as soon as these were accomplished, every native, of every 
caste and creed, would be required to receive baptism ; and that 
ha had been specially selected by the queen to abolish all distinc- 
tions of caste and proclaim Christianity ! Yet these absurdities, 
following up the rapid material progress of Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration, were, in that mad period of delusion, credited by 
millions, and it only remained to be seen in what form the horrible 
and tyrannical measure would be carried out. 

In 185(>, Knfield rifles were sent from England, and schools of 
musketry instruction were established at many, if uot Arrjvnl )f 
all, stations of the army. By the end of January 1857, tin* unfleid 
the Sepoys at Barrackpoor, near Calcutta, had taken n <s ' 
up a rumour which was believed to have originated from among 
t he Brahmins of Calcutta, itself: that the cartridges of Tl , e Kn .. IS( . a 
these riiles were greased with cows’ and pigs’ fat, and <,artfidgts - 
were thereby rendered impure, to the end of first depriving the 
Sepoys of caste, when the conversion of the people would easily 
follow. The Sepoys held nightly meetings to discuss the subject, 
set lire to officers’ houses an l other buildings, and taking advan- 
tage of a detachment proceeding to Berhampoor, opened com- 
munication with the B)tli, stationed there. In the course of 
a month the mutinous feeling not only included Ber- 

, , w • 1 iVi 1 Mut.iii} the 

ham poor, but Raueegunje ; and on February If), the nuii Native 
men of the 19th regiment refused to receive the car- “ ,Ui r> ‘ 
fridges served out on parade, and broke into open mutiny. They 
were restrained from violence by Colonel Mitchell, who com- 
manded them ; but they remained sullen, and as soon as II.M.’s 84th 
arrived from Burmah, they were marched down to Barrackpoor, 
and disbanded on the Slat. They professed penitence, and de- 
clared themselves ready to serve anywhere ; but their sentence 
‘ for open and detiant mutiny ’ had been inexorably determined, 
and with a cheer to the noble veteran General llearsey, who had 
performed the disagreeable duly, and execrations on the 34th, who 
had seduced them, they were marched out of the station and for- 
warded to their homes. 

On March 20, two days before the 10th were disbanded, Mungul 
Bandy, a private Sepoy of the 34th, broke into open 
mutiny on the parade-ground aj Barrackpoor, and called l ’ alldy - 
upon his comrades to join him. lie wounded two officers in a 
hand-to-hand combat, in presence of the quarter guard, which 
did not interfere ; and ultimately, when escape was impossible, shot 
himself, but not fatally, and was tried, and hanged acknowledging 
the justice of his sentence, on April 22. Meanwhile news of these 
occurrences, with infinite exaggerations, passed or, to SprMd of th0 
•tatiou after station in Upper India, and were thoroughly ^‘tfeaioa. 
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credited. As the discharged men of the 19th made their way to 
their homes in Oiulh and Bundelkhund, they disseminated reports 
which aggravated the existent rumours, and it came to be actually 
believed by the Sepoys, ns well as by the people, that not only 
KxuRKerated were the cartridges greased, but that the public wells, 
rumours. ftn d t } J(3 fj our) and ghee or clarified butter, sold in the 
bazaars, had been defiled by ground bone-dust and the fat of 
rd>rsard cows an( ^ while the salt had been sprinkled with 

proeiama- cows’ and hogs’ hlood. Lord Canning and the com- 
t! n '’ mander-in-chief issued order after order to satisfy the 

Sepoys ; and in a proclamation dated May 10, the governor-general 
addressed tin 1 people at large, warning them of false reports, and 
disclaiming any attempt at deprivation of caste. 

For all the use they were, these documents need not have been 
issued. They were looked upon [is traps to the unwary, and they 
were utterly discredited, and so failed of effect. It was even said 
that Government must have had sinister designs, or it woidd not 
have been at the pains to deny them. The fever of excitement 
was at its height, and the disease — for such it was— must run its 
course. If, instead of orders and proclamations, some bold member 
(had there existed one) in the Chief Council had at once ad- 
mitted the danger, and advised the governor-general in 

What, might . n . . . 1 r 1 

have been March, or even April, to issue orders lor strong posi- 
tions to be taken up in every cantonment by the 
European troops, and a constant watchfulness to be maintained, 
much of the subsequent misery might have been prevented ; hut it 
is doubtful whether, even by these means, the actual outbreak of 
rebellion could have been restrained. 

At Umballa, at Meerut, and at other stations, the same constant 
Fires in the occurrence of tires defied detection, as had been the 
large case at Barrackpoor and Raneegunje. From the com- 

Btauons. mencement of 1857 the rural districts along the course 
of the Ganges and Jumna, and all over Central India, as far south 
as the frontiers of lierar, had been strongly agitated by the passing 
of baked flour-cakes (ehupatees) from village to village. Whence 
they originated was never discovered, nor was tho token pro- 
fessedly understood ; but it spread through the country with 
marvellous rabidity, and was evidently a signal of warning or of 
preparation. 

On May 10 the native troops at Meerut, the 3rd Cavalry, eighty- 
five men of which had been tried and convicted on a charge of 
refusing to use ordinary cartridges, with the 11th and 20th regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, rose in open mutiny and rebellion, shot 
down Colonel Finnis and other officers and ladies, set fire to their 
lines and to private houses, and, unchecked and unpursued, went 
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off in a body to Dehly. At that time there were in the station 
not only European horse-artillery, but the 6th Dragoons (Carbineers) 
—only partially mounted, it is true, but still available on foot — and 
II.M.’s 60th Rifles. They were not much inferior to the natives in 
actual numbers, and if properly led, would have utterly routed and 
destroyed the mutineers; but, after melancholy inaction and con- 
fusion, the rebels eluded General Hewitt, who commanded the 
force, and having released all the prisoners in the gaol, together 
with their comrades, marched on to Dehly in the night, and left 
the general to defend the ruined cantonment. 

The men of the 3rd Cavalry, dreading pursuit by the Carbineers, 
rode hard to Dehly — a distance of forty miles — and an advanced 
party of them entering the city soon after daybreak, proclaimed 
the success of the night before ; and as the Meerut troops straggled 
in, they all, as if by previous concert, proceeded to the king. The 
people of the city — notoriously turbulent and lawless — rose at once ; 
and the butchery of Europeans, men, women and children, com- 
menced. It is not needful to repeat the details of these horrible 
atrocities, which have been so often and so vividly described, 1 nor 
of the subsequent butchery in the royal palace. One by one the 
three native regiments at Dehly, the 38th, f)4th and 74tb, caught 
the infection, shot many of their officers, and marching into He 
city, saluted the king. One point alone held out for a while, which 
was the famous arsenal, containing military stores for the whole of 
the north-west provinces. It was maintained with desperate 
courage bv Lieutenant Willoughby, with Lieutenants Raynor and 
Forrest, and six other Englishmen, and when no longer tenable 
was blown up. Willoughby, with some companions, escaped to 
Meerut, hut arrived only to die from the injuries he had received. 

The surviving Europeans, men, women and children, with some 
still faithful remains of the native regiments, held the ‘ flag- 
staff tower’ for a while ; but they had no provisions or means of 
defence, and in despair set out for Meerut and Kurnal, enduring in 
their wanderings fatigues and privations which are hardly con- 
ceivable. Thus the first great step in the mutiny was accom- 
plished. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Til h mutiny (continued), 1867. 


About this time, Nana Sahib of Bithnor, and his agent, A /ini Oolla 
Tiic NAna’a Khan, were proceeding from station to station in the 
progress. north-west provinces and Oudh, fanning the flame of 
mutiny and rebellion. Such an opportunity as had been afforded 
by the conduct of the Sepoys, and the panic among the people, 
was too entirely consonant with their own plans to be neglected, 
and they were successful perhaps beyond their hopes. In Oudh, 
Mistakes in the new administration, which had promised fairly at 
oudh. first, became in the last degree unpopular, from the 
mistaken and over-zealous proceedings of the commissioner, Mr. 
Ooverley Jackson, and his subordinate?; and though Mr. Jackson 
was removed and Sir Henry Lawrence appointed in lies room, the 
evil already done could not be remedied. As early as April, the 
48th Native Infantry, stationed at Lukhnow, had shown symptoms 
Mutiny of of disaffection. On May 2, the 7th local Native 
,li,L ! v<! . . Infantry mutinied at their station, some miles from the 
oudu. city; and as the troops advanced on them, broke and 
fled. Much as he strove to gain a clue to the real causes of the 
disaffection, even Henry Lawrence was baffled. On May 4, it was 
determined by the governor-general in Council to disband the 
;i4th Native Infantry, still at Barrack poor ; on the (»th, the measure 


tih‘ 34 th was carried out, and 500 men, disgraced and stripped 
lo.tne 0 f their uniforms, were banished from the station, and 

Infantry . ... ' 

(lihbaudcd. returned, vowing revenge, to their native province 
Oudh, to swell the discontent already existing there. 

Before the rebels could cut the telegraph wires, the nows of 
events at Meerut and l)ehly had been widely disseminated. It 
was received at Ferozepoor (commanded by Brigadier Tunes) on 
KventHnt tl»e 12th, where the presence of H.M.’s 61st Foot and 
Ferozepoor, 300 Laropean artillery alone prevented an outbreak, 
and the loss of the immense magazine of military stores. An 
attempt to take this depot was made on the 13th by the 45th 
Native Infantry, but defeated ; and while the greater portion of 
the 54th laid down their arms, and were allowed to remain, the 
45th were disbanded and turned out of the cantonment ; not, 
however, before they had succeeded in doing considerable damage 
bv setting fire, during the night, to public and private buildings. 
They were pursued by the 10th Cavalry, and some of them were 
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tilled or taken prisoners ; but the greater number escaped, and 
joined the rebels at Dekly. The brigadiers proceedings, in not 
having at once disarmed both the native regiments, were severely 
censured, and he was deprived of his command. By timely 
succour, sent from the station of Jullunder, to Phillour, and Ht 
where another great magazine existed, any chance J*n*n<»ur. 
of rising there was prevented; and the same prompt action saved 
Fmritsir. 

At Lahore, the native troops, the 8th Bengal Cavalry, the 16th, 
26th and 46th Native Infantry, paraded on the morn- The native 
mg of May 16, by Brigadier Corbett, with ll.M.’s 81st 
Foot and the artillery, were ordered to lay down their disarmed, 
arms, and in terror of the Europeans obeyed ; and at the same time 
the citadel was occupied, the wing of the 26th Native Infantry 
being disarmed bv three companies of the 81st Foot. Thus Lahore 
was saved ; but Peshawar was still in danger, and the result of 
the telegraphic message was looked to with intense anxiety. 
There was, however, no hesitation at Peshawar, where 
Biigadier Cotton commanded; and on the morning of !’«»•»* wur. 
the loth, the f>tli Native Cavalry, the 24th, 27th and 51st Native 
Infantry, were disarmed; but the 21st, to whom no 

. * 7 7 7 The native 

suspicion was attached, remained for duty. At Murdan, troop* 

a small station in the Piyijab, the 5oth Native Infantry * 
followed the example of Meerut, and went off in the direction of 
Swat; but it was followed, and so fearfully punished Tho 55t); Na . 
by Colonel Nicholson, that but few escaped, and those tiveiuf.i*ury. 
to suffer even a worse fate among the mountain tribes of the 
frontier. With the exception of the 21st at Peshawur, not a single 
regiment of the old Bengal Sepoys in the Punjab bad proved 
untainted, and t lie decided measures adopted, here but very briefly 
sketched, had alone prevented the fulfilment of their designs. 
There had never been good feeling between the Sikhs and the Bengal 
Sepoys; and the readiness with which armed levies of Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, to check them, were made bv the English authori- 
ties, and many of the Sikh chiefs, was a cheering proof that the 
latestenemiesof the English laid been converted into their staunchest 
friends. This, however, might not have followed, if the Sepoy rising 
had been simultaneous in all quarters, when the danger 

. .* : rni . . SimuftHtuMiiii) 

would have been immensely increased. 1 here is little riem* 
doubt, from the result of subsequent investigations, that pn vu ‘ 1 
a general outbreak had been fixed for May 61, by which time the 
rebel arrangements would have been complete ; but the hurried 
action at Meerut precipitated the rising, and horrible as it was, 
b*came a main element of comparative general safety. 

The commander-in-chief, General Anson, had hurried down 
3 a 2 
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from Simlah on receiving the news from Meerut, followed by three 
The com- English regiments, to Umballfth ; where, on May 10, two 
chief takes luitive corps — the 5th and 60th — evidently by concert, 

the field. had assembled in arms on their parades and threatened 
their officers; but had resumed their duties: and on the 17th the 
strong English brigade arrived. General Anson, urged thereto by 
Lord Canning on the one hand, and Sir John Lawrence on the 
other, at once prepared to advance on Delily; but there were 
unforeseen delays in every material point— supplies, carriage, am- 
munition — and some very valuable days were lost. As yet the mag- 
nitude of the combination to be overcome, and the strength of the 
rebel position at Delily, was underrated both by Lord Canning and 
Lawrence, whose opinions, though widely separated, were in unison 
— that the European force then at tlieir disposal was sufficient for 
the destruction of the rebels ; and the being apparently expected 
to do more than he had the means of doing, evidently added to 
General Anson’s anxiety. On the 27th, the general had reached 
death Kumal, where he died of cholera, to the great regret 
of the army ; and the command devolved upon Sir Ilenrv 
Laniard, who, by June 4, had advanced to within twenty miles of 
r Delily. Here lie was joined hv Brigadier Wilson from 

h.-irnrmi Meerut, who, on May .‘>0, at Ghazee-ood-deen Nugger, 

SJUt " and* again on the day following, had encountered strong 
forces of Sepoys, sent from Deblv to intercept his troops, and com- 
pletely defeated them. With Brigadier Wilson’s reinforcements, 
Sir II. Barnard’s army now amounted to about 4,000 men, chiefly 
English soldiers. 

But other localities of mutiny need mention, though it is im- 
possible to follow the details of the several episodes in the great 
drama, which have but one character: mutiny of the native 
troops; murder of some, and escape from fearful death and priva- 
M ii t iny of the t i on of other, English men and women, and plunder of 
j' emirv'at the stations. On May 20, at Aligurli, four companies 
AiiKurii. 0 f tLe 9th Native Infantry broke away and went off to 
Dehly, leaving the station at the mercy off the populace, by whom 
Mutii -of the ^ was P^ in ^ ere< l I ant ^ on the 23rd three other companies 
of the same regiment, at Mynpoorie, followed tlieir 
Miftfcceiabad exani pj e () n the 2£th, the 15th and 30th Bengal 
Native Infantry, with a company of native artillery, stationed at 
Bndnt Nusseerabad, in Rajpootana, beat off the 1st Bombay 
lurtaiiy; Lancers, and marched for Dehlv. On the 31st, at 
Bareilly, the 8th Irregular Cavalry, and the 18th and 68th Native 
Infantry, did the same ; and on June 2, their example was followed 
v . , hv the 72nd and other troops at Neemuch. Between 

At Nocmurli t * * 

May 21 and June 3, the troops and detachments of all 
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the stutii na in Ilohilkhund, including Bareilly, Mor&dabad, Saha* 
runpoor, Shulijehanpoor, Badaon, and Almorab, had llollil . 
mutinied; and at Bareilly the Mahomedans had risen, kl,uul1 - 
under Khan Bahadoor Khan, the descendant of Hafiz ltelimut lvhan, 
of the time of Warren Hastings. Most of these risings 

• i i i b Rise of Maho- 

were accompanied by the murder ot such English medim»ai 
otlicers as could be found, and the country was in pos- 
session of the rebels. 'The lieutenant-governor of the north-west 
provinces, Mr. John Colvin, resided at Agra, where the Kv( , ntsat 
44th and (>7th Native Infantry formed part of the Agril * 
garrison, with Jl.M.’s drd Foot and a company of European ar- 
tillery. The native troops seemed faithful, but were necessarily 
suspected. On May 20, Mr. Colvin issued a weak and ill-timed 
proclamation to ‘ soldiers engaged in the late disturbances,’ which 
was at once repudiated by Lord Canning, and another more suited 
to the emergency substituted. Sindia sent his own bodyguard to 
Agra for Mr. Colvin's defence ; but in the sequel it proved as deeply 
tainted as the British Sepoys. At the end of May a detachment 
from Gwalior at Muttra shot the English officers, plundered the 
treasury, and went oil’ to Delily ; and on June 1, the 44th and 67th 
were disarmed, and the men, for the most part, escaped to 
Delily. 

While these events were in progress, the mutiny was fast ex- 
tending to the stations in Bundelkhund, Nowgong, 

,, . r , , TT 1 i * Matin ieh in 

Banda, C hutterpoor, r uttehpoor, liumeerpoor, Jalown Humid- 
(a recently annexed principality), and several others, hund ‘ 
and hardly differs in detail from those already enumerated. The 
history of the annexation of Jhansy has already been The Ham , e (if 
given, and the widowed Bailee, Lukshmee Bye, was 
not slow to strike a blow for the recovery of lost power. The 
story of Jhansy is one of t lie most fearful of the sad records of 
massacre, for not one of the English there survived. M „ HWirre , >f 
The outbreak occurred on June 4, and until the 8th Kun 'i , ‘' illl?i - 
the English survivors defended themselves in the palace fort, 
and surrendered on the oaths and assurances of the mutineers 
that their lives should be spared; but, immediately afterwards, 
they were all, men, women and children (seventy-five persons), 
ruthlessly butchered, bv, it wn# said, and there is little reason to 
doubt it, the orders of the Bailee Lukshmee Bye. She now pro- 
claimed the independence of her State, and soon gathered round 
her an army of 14,000 men. 

On May 10, the Meerut news reached Futtehgurh, where the 
10th Native Infantry was stationed ; hut the regiment, Kvont6at 
though agitated, was for a time very faithful. Here Putt ciigurh. 
there was a larger proportion of Europeans than at other 
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.stations ; and the greater number of them — merchants, traders ami 
some civilians — embarked on June 4 , to the number of 100, in boats, 
making for (Jawnpoor. Of these, 120 readied that station oil 
the 12tli, and about forty were protected by llurdeo Buksb, a 
Conductor loyal Zemindar, in his fort of Dliurrumpnor. The 10th, 
li's^NHUvu* 1 with its officers and some other Englishmen, remained 
infantry. }lt Futteligurli, and took possession of the fort. Oil 

June 18, the 41st Native Infantry, which had mutinied in Oudh, 
succeeded in crossing the river, and joined by some of the 10th, 
proclaimed the Nawab of Futteligurli as their sovereign, hut met 
with little encouragement. The*e regiments then seized the treasure, 
and broke up: many proceeding to their homes, others joining 
the 41st in a siege of the fort. IIow this place was 

O.Clant ~ , 1 

< 1 . fence resolutely defended from that time till July 4, must be 

read in detail to be appreciated and understood. On 

that day, the fort being no longer tenable, the survivors quitted 
it in boats, and of them, only forty-seven reached Cawnpoor, 
ignorant, as they were enticed on shore, of the fate of that unhappy 
garrison. 

At Cawnpoor were stationed the 1st, b‘»rd and bOth regiments 
of Native Infantry, with the 2nd Light Cavalry. There 
.ifttipoor. WHg no English regiment, and only sixty artillerymen. 
Of European succour there was no hope ; ( tyut Sir Henry Lawrence 
sent eighty men of the d2nd Eoot, and subsequently 

Arrival of r- \ , , 

Kutfiisii lit tv-one ol the 84th, and titteen ot the Madras 
” * Eusileers arrived, making 200 English soldiers in all. 

The general provided, as well as he could, against «n outbreak, 
and intrenched the large Eurojteau hospitals, laying up a store 
<>f provisions; but all through May the Sepoy regiments were at 
least quiet, and the Nana Sahib of Bit boor, close bv, was profuse 
in bis assurances of sympathy and assistance. The 

Mutiny of . * \ * . 

i-«ti vo mutiny began on the morning or June o. ihe native 
1 * ' regiments used no \iolence to their English officers, 

but could not be restrained, and after plundering the treasury, and 
opeuing the doors of the gaol, set oft’ towards Dehly. They were 
followed by the Nana, and brought back ; and on theOtb, his hostile 
intentions were clearly manifested. 

Oudh had not stirred since the disbandment of the 7th Native 
Krone* in Infantry, but every day made its situation more peril - 
ou ,,,, . ous. vSir Henry Lawrence early provided against sur- 
prise and against future contingency. A massive castellated building, 
the Mutchie Blibwan, was provisioned, and with the residency 
Mutiny of the formed a strong post. On May d0, the whole of the native 


Events in 
Oudh. 


7th Cavalry, broke into mutiny, set fire to their lines and 
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the private houses. The JlstNative Infantry, nt Se»‘tnpoor, murdered 
most of their oilicers, and went of! to join the 10th at Futtehgurh ; 
and At Sooltanpoor, Fyzabad, and Azimgnrh, the same terrible 
scenes were enacted. At Allahabad, on June f>, the au( i of t.n** 

(ith regiment, just publicly complimented by Lord 
running for their loyal other to serve against Dehlv, Aiiaitabad. 
suddenly shot down most of their officers ; and it was only bv the 
presence of mind and gallantly of Captain Brasver, who com- 
manded a corps of Sikhs in charge of the great fortress, that it 
was saved. Thus the progress of the mutiny has been sketched 
from Meerut to Peshawar westward, to Allahabad and Oudh east- 
ward, and into Rajpootana, as far as Neemuch. All details are 
necessarily wanting, as they would swell this work to volumes, 
and will be found in tbe histories of the war by Mr. Kaye, and 
t tner writers. 1 * It only remains to sketch the progress of its 
extinction in this vast tract of country. From May 10 to June 
f>, the whole of tbe events detailed, and many other minor out- 
breaks, had occurred. The catastrophe was sudden, and for the 
time overwhelming; hut the Meerut action had been twenty days 
too soon, and instead of a simultaneous rising from Pesliawur to 
Benares, as had been planned, the various mutinies were broken 
in effect, and some of the most serious plots had been discovered 
and prevented. • 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE uuTiNr (continued), 1857. 

This is not the place for telling the story of Cawnpoor. In till 
its mournful and ghastly intensity, it maybe read in The story of 
Mowbray Thompson’s narrative, in Mr. Trevelyan’s UfiW,l P u<,r - 
pages, in the history of Mr. Kaye and other writers, and in many 
other authentic documents. More deliberately treacherous than 
the catastrophe of the i Black Hole,’ a hundred years before — more 
iutensitied and prolonged — the fate of those who perished there 
forms a tragedy, so full of terrible misery, of heroic endurance, 
ami the deepest pathos, that ft will be read with a shuddering 
tribute of tears, to the latest generation of Englishmen. On 
June as mentioned in the last chapter, the native troops set out 
from Cawnpoor towards Dehly, with intent to join the king ; but 
it was no part of the purpose of Nana Sahib that they should do 

1 Kaye’s 4 Sepoy War ; * Trotter’s 4 History of British Empire ; * 4 History 

of India,’ by Montgomery Martin ; 4 History of India,’ by Beveridge, &c., && 
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so. The purpose of the Nana — one of the many delusions which 
appeared at this period — was to establish a Hindoo empire in his 
own person ; and his first step was to induce the Cawnpoor 
mutineeis to join him. There was much division among them ; 
hut he succeeded in turning them back, and before noon the frail 
buildings of refuge were invested. Including officers, soldiers, mer- 
chants, planters, clerks, and their families, there were not many 
less than a thousand Christian souls who had taken refuge in the 
miserable place of refuge and intrenchment prepared. 

eme. ]_ n t () the details of the defenee from June (» to 24, it is 
impossible in this limited manual to enter; but it was prolonged, 
under a blazing, scorching sun, until all the medicines for the sick, 
and well nigh all the ammunition and food, were consumed ; after 
v»ue building was burned, and the rest, riddled with shot, might at 
any time fall on those within ; after the loss of many of the best 
officers and men, and the increasing debility of the remainder — 
without any hope of succour or rescue. Jn this condition of affairs, 
an emissary arrived from the Nana — an old lady named Greenway 
T*rms who had been taken prisoner, and brought an oiler 

' of a safe transmission to Allahabad, on condition that 

whatever the intrenchment contained should he given up. llad the 
defenders not been encumbered with helpless women and children, 
they would have preferred to cut their way through the Sepoys; 

but, under existing circumstances, that was impossible, 
and accepted. an( j f ear j n ^ r n() treachery, the Nana’s offer was accepted. 
On the 27th, the survivors, men, women and children, were 
marched down to the boats which had been prepared for them, in 
Treacherous number about 450, and were no sooner embarked, than 
massacre. a murderous fire was opened upon them with grape 
from guns on the bank, and musketry. Many perished, others got 
off in their boats; but their crews had deserted them, and one by 
one they were again captured. A considerable number of the 
Christians were at once shift, arid otherwise put to death : but; 
122 were reserved for a while, to he in the end, as Havelock 
advanced, butchered, along with the survivors of the fugitives 
Thefmir from Futtehgurh. Of the whole party who left the in- 
Mirvivors. trenehment on . 11100 * 27 , only four escaped and survived : 
Lieutenants Delafosse and Thompson, and privates Murphy and 
Sullivan, who, after many hairbreadth escapes, were protected by 
a friendly Oudh chief, Rajah l)eeg Beeja Singh, and were able to 
join Havelock’s force as it advanced. 

Like the defence of the intrenchment at Cawnpoor, the history 
of the siege of the position taken up at Lukhnow by Sir 
rrlufcucy 5 Henry Lawrence cannot be told here. It is an episode 
Lukh£.„w. in itself, as interesting, os full of devoted heroism, in 
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this case, of Sepoys as well as English soldiers, as Cawnpoor ; hut 
attendant with no tragedy except the casualties of war, among 
which, the death of the noble and chivalrous Henry Lawrence, on 
duly 4, is the most prominent incident. Up to June 30, he wa? 
comparatively unmolested; but on that day he sallied out at the 
head of all the men he could spare, for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tring die rebel forces at Chinhut, near Lukhnow, and himself badly 
wounded, was driven hack with considerable loss to the residency ; 
and on the same afternoon, the investment of the English position 
commenced. On July 1 the Mutchie Bhowan was given up, and 
the troops concentrated in the residency. IIow it was defended, 
without hope of succour, for three months ; how gallant men 
fought, and brave enduring women helped ; how mines were 
sprung by the enemy, and their breaches defended; how counter- 
mines were made, ami sickness from wasting fever endured ; and yet 
how the persevering enemy was again and again beaten back on 
every point, is modestly yet graphically told in Sir John Inglis's 
admirable report, and in the governor- general’s public notification. 
There was hope, at the end of July, that they would be speedily re- 
lieved by Havelock ; but this proved false: nor was it Kin!ll delivrr 
till September 2o that they were finally delivered, and a,M ’ e - 
that, too, under the most imminent peril they had as yet endured. 

But more upon DehK than upon Oudh and Lukhnow was th< 
anxiety of all the British in India centred. There was , 

- . . . ^ Anxlftj in 

apparently no means of increasing the English forces r. ^nd i > 
(here. Reinforcement of them from the south was as 1)clll> ‘ 
impossible as from the east, and Sir Henry Barnard had already 
with him, it was believed, every man available from the stations 
of the north-west provinces. Against him had collected all the 
mutiuied Sepoy regiments above Cawnpoor, and crowds of lawless 
undisciplined soldiery of the country, who had thronged together 
for plunder, and a tinal effort to re-establish the ancient dynasty 
of the Moghuls. In this crisis, Sir John (now Lord) Lawrence, 
trusted the Sikhs, and was trusted in turn; and yet, . , 
for some time, the condition ot the Punjab was as L»wmi»*e and 
desperate as any other portion of Upper India, and it 
was only the cool, determined Will of its chief ruler that saved 
it, and made it the turning point of eventual triumph. 

Mutiny had not been extinguished bv disarmament of the 
native regiments in the Punjab. On July 7, at Jul- Events in the 
hinder, the 0th Cavalry, and the 3(>th and (list Native 
Infantry, who had been previously disarmed, rose at Juttundw. 
night by concert, and after much confusion and plunder, which 
was only checked by a troop of native horse-artillery, still faith- 
ful, and the levies of the Sikh Rajah of Kupoorthala, they left 
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the station, and inarched towards Delilv. As they passed the 
station of Phillour, they were joined by the 3rd Native Infantry, 
and though checked, for a while by a small body of men under 
Lieutenant Williams, and Mr. Ricketts of the civil service, 
succeeded in crossing the Sutlej to Loodhiana, which they left 
wrecked, and eventually reaching Dehly. The attempt at pursuit 
from Jullunder had been abortive. 

On July 8, the 14th Native Infantry at Jhelum, on being dis- 
order Punjab tinned by three companies of the 24th Foot, resisted, 
"uuii'it'B. and were not defeated wi:liout the loss of seventy-six 
Europeans in killed and wounded. Nearly 100 of the regiment 
were subsequently caught and executed, but a large proportion 
^scaped to Dehly. Brigadier Nicholson, at the head of a move- 
able column, now disarmed the 59th at Umritsir; but on the 0th, 
the 9th Cavalry and 40th Native Infantry mutinied at Sealkote, and 
marched for Dehly. They were, however, pursued by Nicholson 
on the 10th, who, making a forced march of upwards of fifty 
miles, came up with them on the 12th at Trimmoo, on the Rnvee, 
and after a sharp light, drove them across the river, to an island 
which they defended till the 15th, when the position was stormed, 
and the whole bayonetted or drowned in the attempt to escape. 

It has been already related that the three native regiments at 
„ , Lahore had been disarmed, andrwere closely watched ; 

Nil i vp . » 

Tvirtmpnts at but they were excited and uneasy, and on July 30, 
the 20th Native Infantry murdered their commander, 
Major Spencer, and took to flight in a furious dust-storm, which 
concealed their movements. Next day they were trying to cross 
the Ravee, opposed by a local native ollicer at the head of some Sikh 
police levies, when they were pursued by Mr. Cooper, of the civil 
Mr. Cooper’s service, at the head of ninety Sikh horsemen, and the 
pursuit. remainder of the survivors, who had taken refuge on 
an island in the river, 282 in all, surrendered. Of these, 237 
were forthwith hanged or shot; and the remainder, who had been 
confined in a small bastion, were found dead or dying from 
suffocation. This action was, and still is, heavily blamed by 
many ; but it was recognised as a necessity, stern and 
terrible indeed, but ‘justified under the murder of 
Major Spencer, and the general exigency, by Sir John Lawrence 
and Mr. Montgomery ; there was no doubt that its effect re- 
Thrsut strained others from outbreak, or attempt to join the 

n ■blurry at rebel forces, and in the end saved many lives. A 
lVftii&wur. gimilar fate attended the 51st Native Infantry at 
Reshawur, who, upon a search for concealed arms in their lines, in 
which many were found, broke into mutiny on August 20, but were 
hi once overpowered, and fled towards the Jumrood pass. They 
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were pursued by the newly-raised levies, by police, and the people 
of the country, and not a man escaped: 700 perished; and on 
the 29th, ‘lay dead in three de**p trenches.’ After these terrible 
examples, there was no further attempt to escape, and the Sepoy 
regiments in the Punjab remained tranquil. 

On June 8, Sir llenry Barnard advanced from Allvpoor towards 
Behly, and attacked the advanced division of the Comhat0 f 
enemy at Budlee Serai, where it was strongly posted. 1Uld,ce 8onk '- 
r l lie combat was short and decisive, and the Sepoys fled to 
Behly, leaving six heavy guns to the victors. The army then 
pursued its march to the heights on the north-west of Behly, 
from which the enemy was soon dislodged ; and the weary troops, 
under cover of the ridge, had a little time for rest. Towards 
evening, the rebels advanced heavy masses of men, with an appar- 
ent intention of attacking the ridge ; but their courage 
failed them, and they returned into the city. The mint uf C 
first step to the investment of Behly had thus been De,llj * 
gained, with the comparatively small loss of fifty-one killed and 
102 wounded. The loss of the Sepoys was about 4 00, with 
thirteen guns. So far all had been well, and it was clear that 
in the field the Sepoys would have no chance of success, had 
they even dun-d to attempt to gain it; but they held a 
position strong bv nature and art, well protected by til? lnutl-’* 
massive fortifications ; they were at least 3(»,000 strong, 1,ccr8, 
and the roads to the south and east w* re open to their constantly 
arriving rein'orceimmts of revolted stations and garrisons. There 
was abundance of provision, a \ery powerful artillery in heavy 
and light guns, with ample supplies of shot, shell, and powder. 
It is not therefore surprising, that tlmy were confident, or that 
the siege, when it began, was prolonged. On June 13, The „ le(re 
an enterpiise to capture the city by blowing open two «•»«>»»**»«*•§. 
gates was planned, which was called 4 the gamester’s throw ; ’ but 
day broke before the preparations were completed, and it was 
judiciously abandoned. It is certain that failure then, which 
might have ensued, would have been most dangerous. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the results of daily combats 
maintained in almost all parts of flic British position. After the 
arrival of two n* wly-mutinied regiments from Nusseerabad, a sharp 
attack was made on the right rear of the English lines on June 19, 
which was defeated, and was repeated on the 20th with the same 
result. Joined by the regiments from Jullunder and 
Phillour, another attack was made on the British lines the British 
on June 23, the anniversary of the battle of PI assy ; p08lli0, ‘* 
and the rebel Sepoys, it was acknowledged, fought better than on 
tuy previous occasion, while their movements, particularly in the 
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Aura. 


employment of clouds of skirmishers, proved them to be directed 
with much military skill; nor did they flinch from the bayonet. 
Hut they were forced back on every point with heavy loss, and in 
one place, 150 lying dead from bayonet wounds were counted 
Their loss was estimated at 800 men, and that of the English was 
100 in killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile, and till the first week in July, the new levies from 
Peeress of the Punjab had been steadily arriving, bringing in sup- 
iiit; siege. plies, stores and money, with every other necessary that 
the thoughtful and indefatigable Sir John Lawrence could supply ; 
and it was felt throughout the army, now 7, (X)0 strong, that llehly 
might be taken. On the other hand, the mutineers were rein- 
forced by the arrival of four new regiments of infantry, 

Reinforce- * y 

ments u>iwe one of cavalry, and a battery of artillery from Kohil- 
' mmi ‘ khund, and others were on their way. At Agra, the 
Ivotah contingent, with mutineers from Xeemuch and Mehidpoor. 

sought to besiege, the fort ; but were attacked on ,J ulv 
4 by Brigadier Polsvhele, at the head of a small force, 
and compelled to retire. But the rebels nevertheless claimed 
a victory, for the English were too weak to pursue them ; and the 
Agra news was received with great rejoicing when it reached 
Behly. 

On the same day Sir Henry Barnard, already much exhausted 
n atit ( f sir exposure an( l incessant anxiety, was attacked by 
cholera, and died. Brigadier Heed, the next senior oflicer, 
took up the command, but he resigned on the 17lh, and 
was succeeded by Brigadier Archdale Wilson. Passing by, though 
with regret, the brilliant com bats of the 0th, 14th, 18th, 

Rrigsulior r 7 ^ 7 

Wilson 2 ; >rd of July, and 2nd of August, and Lieutenant 

mum. ids. Uodson's able march to clear the country as far as 

Bhotuck up to the 22nd, it is cheering to record the account ot 
a new reinforcement sent bv Sir John Lawrence, as 

Ri'infnrrf*- . . * , . . 

rsM-niH from fully equipped us the preceding, which reached Deldv 
tiie iimjai). on \ U oust J4. It consisted of JI.M.’s 52nd and a wing 
of the Gist Foot, Hreen’s Punjab Pities, Bourchiers fie Id- battery, 
and 200 Mooltan Ilorse, under the command of Brigadier John 
Nicholson, whose dealings with the mutineers of Seaikofe, on 
July 12, have already been mentioned in this chapter. With this 
efficient reinforcement t lie British army, deducting the sick absent, 
exceeded 8.000 men, and a heavy siege-train was in 

SI we- train ’ * , • . .. 

from Feroze- progress from Terozepoor. An attempt to intercept it 
r "° r ' was made by a rebel force of 7,()()0 men, but they 

were followed and attacked by Nicholson at Nujufgurh on August 
Action u 25 ; and with a comparatively small loss of twenty-five 
Nujufgurh. billed and seventy wounded — though the brave Lumsden 


H< nry 
iMniard. 
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was slain in the action — the enemy’s strong 1 position was carried, 
and thirteen guns with all their stores taken. Thus matters con- 
tinned, sometimes with days of comparative inaction, and again 
recurrence of attacks and skirmishes, until September (>, when the 
longlooked-for siege-train arrived, and on the 7th the siege opera- 
tions were commenced in reality. Hitherto maintenance of 
position was the only object attainable, for the artillery was too 
weak to attempt the breach of the city walls ; but the position on 
the ridge had proved a rock, against which every ellort of the 
mutineers had been broken. 

It is almost needless to explain the danger which existed every- 
where at this crisis. The long inaction, as it had np- D ., ng(T of 
peared, before Dehlv, had given rise almost universally Uieori8i8 - 
among natives, to the opinion that the English could not take it, 
and that the Sepoys and the king would in the end be masters, 
liven the Punjab was seething, and while insurrection was re- 
pressed, there was many a wild chieftain who only waited to strike 
in when a general melee should ensue. 


CHAPTER V. 

TT1E mutiny ( continued ), 1857. 

It is now necessary to follow the progress of events in Calcutta 
and Bengal generally, to the period at which the last 

, r n . * P „ State of 

chapter terminates. Until the receipt ol the news from fp<-iimrin 
Meerut, no steps had been taken to provide for any Uflkutt,u 
emergency. Lord Canning, necessarily ignorant of the Sepoys, 
of the existing alarms, and the state of native feeling, may well 
he excused for not perceiving intuitively, what lie might have 
learned from others, had there been any — except perhaps one, the 
veteran llearsey— who dared to tell him ; and it is little to say that 
through April, and till the final outbreak took plaee in May, the 
apathy, indifference, or real want of perception in the highest and 
most experienced officials of Calcutta, appears now unaccountable. 
When the mystery was solved} however, by the electric telegraph on 
May 12, its agency alone, fur which the Government was indebted to 
the foresight of Lord Dalliousie, enabled the governor-general not 
only to comprehend the extent of the calamity, but to 
make provision against it. He is blamed for having governor- 
been slow at first ; hut the reasons are so evident as to nnjuntiy 
preclude blame. The attribute of prescience, indeed, l,,an,ed * 
was not possessed by him ■ hut when the trouble came upon him, 
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*iia clear calm mind, and true, if slow, judgment, caused him to 
rise immeasurably above all by whom he was surrounded. Henry 
v ensures Lawrence’s telegram from Lukhnow on May 10 was 

not neglected; and while on the 1 4th the 05th Foot 
had been summoned from Burrnah, on the 10th Lord Harris at 
Madras, and Lord Flphinstone at Bombay, were requested to 
send all the European troops at their disposal to Calcutta. The 
P. find O. mail-steamer took a message from the governor-general 
to Ceylon for reinforcements, and Lord Elgin and General Ash- 
burn ham were called upon to spare every available soldier from 
the Chinese war. In addition to this, the hands of every com- 
mander and head civil officer in India were strengthened by powers 
to act on emergent occasions. The commander-in-chief, Sir John 
Lawrence, Mr. Colvin, and every other high official holding re- 
sponsible poets, and frequently men of lower degree, who lmd done, 
or were doing, good work, were cheered and encouraged bv 
autograph letters, as men like to he cheered in times of great 
danger; and considering all these acts, and many more, it is im- 
possible to deny to Lord Canning the possession and exercise of 
great determination and foresight. 

The execution of his measures were, however, not commensurate 
_ , with his will; and the miserably slow progress of 

tr.-maminsion driblets ot men up the country was most disheartening. 

troops. Twenty European soldiers a day, sent off in carts from 
the end of the railway at Baneegunje, was not the way in which 
Cawnpoor and Lukhnow could be succoured. The 10th Foot at 
Dimipoor could not he spared, as they were watching three 
native regiments not yet disarmed. The 84th was detained at 
Calcutta for the same reason, as regarded the native troops at 
Barrack poor; but Bengal was tranquil: and as all March and 
April had passed without an attempt to reinforce the upper pro- 
vinces, so also May ; when, on the 20th, Lord Canning publicly 
thanked the 70th Native Infantry for volunteering for service at 
Delily, but declined the offer of the Europeans of all nations in 
Calcutta to form a volunteer corps. 

On May 2*1, Colonel James Neill, with the 1st Madras Fusileers, 
Arrival of Die arr * ve< ^ ai) d at on cc proceeded en route to Benares; 
Madras and in the fiiv-t few day j of June, the G4th Foot and 
other English 78th High landers were soon followed by the 35th Foot 
regiments. f roin Buriuah. These regiments, as fast as they arrived, 
were sent on by the now better organised system of transit, which 
sometimes took 100 men a day, but was still too inefficient for 
the emergency ; and till the river should fill, the steamers were 
next to useless. On June 12, the governor-general invited the 
Europeans of Calcutta to form a volunteer c irps, as they had pre- 
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riuuflly offered to do — a request which was responded to cheerfully, 
and promoted a sense of security which had long been wanting. 
On the 14th, Brigadier Ilearsey disarmed the native regiments at 
Bnrrackpoor, which had shown decided symptoms of mutiny ; 
whereupon, notwithstanding the cool, staunch bearing of the 
governor- general, a panic, disgraceful in many respects, p nn i C at 
pervaded Calcutta, which it is almost shameful to re- CHlcutta ' 
cord. Next day, however, under the pressure of his Council, 
Lord Canning passed an act of severe restriction upon Restrictions 
the press, which no doubt aggravated the alarm which ou tbe pr,,lW * 
the measure was intended to suppress, and for which the imprison- 
ment of theex-King of Oudh in Fort William was a poor equivalent. 
On the 17th, Sir Patrick Grant and Brigadier-General Henry Have- 
lock reached Calcutta, and on ihe 23rd the latter proceeded to 
join Colonel Neill at Allahabad. 

At the station of Secrole, near Benares, were the 13th Irregular 
Cavalry, a regiment of Sikhs, and the 37th Native Mutiny at 
Infantry ; and to check them were three guns manned Bc “ are8, 
by Europeans and loOof the 10th Foot. On June 3, Colonel Neill 
arrived, with sixty of his men, and the disarming of the 37th was 
determined upon. As the combined force of Europeans and Sikhs 
were moving down upon them, the 37th Hew to arms, and fiied 
irregularly; but the Sikhs, hitherto unsuspected, now tired upon 
the Europeans, and then with the Irregular Cavalry broke and 
tied. The mutiny was, however, quelled ; and the Kajah of 
Benares, Itao Narrain Singh, and Soorut Singh, a Sikh chieftain, 
who w as a state prisoner, proved by their fidelity and assistance 
to Mr. Carre Tucker, the commissioner, and Mr. Gubkins, the 
magistrate, that order could be maintained even among the ex- 
citable and fanatical population of the city. The exertions and 
bearing of the civil officers of Benares, at this juncture one of the 
most dangerous spots in India, were beyond all praise. 

On June 5, the Sikh detachment at Jounpoor rose, shot down 
their officers, and plundering the treasury they were MnMryat 
guarding, made oft* into the country. At Azimgurh, Jou,ll > oor - 
which the civilians had deserted, Mr. Venables, an indigo planter 
of much local influence, maintained order in a maimer most 
creditable to himself and beneficial to Government ; and on the 9th, 
Benares and its neighbourhood being tranquil, Neill set out for 
Allahabad, with forty men of his corps, and reached the Nenj rearin'* 
great fortress on the lltli. He found the place in- Allahabad - 
vested on the land side by swarms of the rebels, and its only 
defenders some European invalids from Chunar, and Brasyer's 
Sikhs; but Sikhs in Neill’s eyes found no favour after the Benares 
affair, and he quietly put them out of the fort. Subsequently these 
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Sikhs earned liia confidence by their good behaviour in clearing 
the villages around of rebels, and were of material use in the 
advance to Cawnpoor ; and had it not been for a severe visitation 
of cholera, the admirably effected occupation of Allahabad would 
Advance on have been attended with no material loss. Every en- 
ociierd° r bi deavour was now made to march upon Cawnpoor, but 
Havelock. the tardy arrival of the men prevented this until June 30, 
when 400 of the Fusileers and 300 Sikhs, with two guns, inarched 
under Major Renaud. 

On the same day General Havelock arrived, and on July 7, a 
column set out under his own command, to avenge the butchery 
at Cawnpoor, which it had been too late to prevent. To the 
last, Neill and Havelock had clung to the hope that the garrison 
of the intrenchment would be able to hold out ; but t lie news which 
had arrived before the column could inarch, had extinguished 
hope. 

Havelock’s column, including Ilenaud’s force, consisted of about 
incidents of 2,000 men, European and Sikhs, a company of Koval 
the march. Artillery, and fifty horse, of whom twenty were English 
officers and gentleman under Captain Barrow. On the 10th lie 
received news that the Sepoy regiments from Bithoor were advanc- 
ing; and making two forced marches, lie joined Renaud near 
Euttehpoor on the 12th. Without having time to rest the men, lie 
found himself obliged to attack the enemy, about 4,000 strong, 
with twelve guns. The Sepoys did not await his advance, hut 
scared by the execution of the Enfield rifles, fled, abandoning their 
guns ; and want of cavalry alone prevented the action from being 
more decisive ; but not one English soldier had been lost. On the 
loth, crossing the bridge at Pandoo Nuddee, after a sharp combat, 
in which he lost Major Renaud and twentv-ffve men, hut took 
four guns from the enemy, Havelock found himself on the lffth 
opposed by 5,000 Sepoys, under, it was said the command of the 
Nana himself, strongly posted in a succession of villages. The 
odds were very heavy against the English force ; hut village after 
village was carried by the men of each regiment in turn, without, 
a check, and the whole of the rebel army were driven from their 
position, fleeing into Cawnpoor, and leaving seven guns and 250 
dead behind them. The English -force had lost eight killed and 
eighty-eight wounded, or disabled by sunstroke. 

It was impossible to do more, for the evening was closing in : and 
Havelock *he nien > weary and hungry, lay down to rest near the 
r-achsg great parade-ground of the station. They had heard 

cawnpoor. ft nr a j n> as they marched up. of the destruction of 
Wheeler’s garrison ; but also that more than a hundred English 
people were still in confinement. Would they have the glory and 
the happiness of rescuing them ? 
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Alas no ! After the defeat on the Pan doo Nuddec on the 1 5th, 
it was debated bv the Nana and Azim Oolla whether 
the remainder of the prisoners should not be put to tin* nn«ii>h 
death : and on its being decided that this course alone, 1(11 °' ur "- 
as at Jhaiisv, would prevent further advance, they were all brutally 
destroyed on the l(>th, some by shot, some by sword-cuts ; while 
there is no doubt that many who survived wounds for a while, 
and little children, were thrown alive into the well which received, 
by most accounts, 1? 1 0 bodies. Parly on the 17th, Havelock's 
brigade marched into the station, and soon reached the scene of 
massacre. Wlmt was seen there, in all its sickening horror, need 
not lie described again ; but was it marvellous that the mournful 
blood-stained relies, tin 1 little shoes and scraps of clothing, the 
deep well filled with fre.-h dead — caused every British soldier to 
make an inward vow of revenge, which to the last was sternly 
fulfilled ? Over that well, now enclosed by a rich Gothic screen, 
stands an angel in marble, with folded wings and crossed arms, an 
emblem of the rest of the dead beneath, who await the Lord’s 
coming. 

Havelock did not delay at Pawnpoor. Boinforced by Neill with 
200 men, and tlm party which had come up in the unvcin.-rs 
steamer, lie marched to Lit boor on file 10th, blew up "Jht.iUi.u-. 
tile magazine, and burned the palace, but found uo enemy ; and, 
returning to (’awnpoor, left Neill, now brigadier-general, in com- 
mand of the station, and mossed over into ( hulli. How N ,, m „ t 
Neill did bis work there, restoring conlideuce, re-esta- c, ‘' vlu ’ ni '‘'- 
blishing the administration, and punishing rebels — making the 
worst of them clean up the blood of the murdered prisoners, and 
while lie protected the well disposed, became a terror to evil-doers 
iiow piles of | hindered e Herts were, as it were, laid at his feet, does 
not require repetition ; but Havelock \s progress needs to be followed, 
f )n the iMhh, lie ad vanned from Mungitlwar towards Lukhnow, and 
beat the enemy at Onuan; but from disease, sunstroke, navrin.-k’* 
and casualties in action, Ju» bad lost b>0 men in one 

fo\v;ii(ls 

march, and lie returned to his camp and awaited re- Lukiuiow’. 
inforceiueiits from Neill. Again, on August 4, with 1, -100 men and 
thirteen guns, lie advanced, and met the enemy, 20, 000 strong, at 
Busherat (Innj, and, nothing flaunted by numbers, attacked and 
defeated him ; but advance was ini} ossible, for cholera and dysentery 
were fast striki.ig down his men. He, therefore again retired to 
Mungulwar, and on the loth, finding it impracticable Hon-hmn 
to force the thirty-six miles of road to Lukhnow with Li * c:iwm».>.>r. 
the troops at his disposal, he recrossed the (binges, in time to save 
Neill from some inconvenience : for, encouraged by the weakness of 
hitt force, the rebel troops had gathered round him in considerable 

u 
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numbers. On the 15th, they had advanced close to the canton- 
ment, where they were attacked by Neill and driven off, and the 
Combat at day after, a heavy body of them, drawn up near Bithoor, 
Bithoor. wa8 engaged by Havelock, and routed ; but there was 

no cavalry to pursue. Henceforth the brigade at Oawnpoor was 
not molested ; but by sickness and casualties it had been re- 
duced to little more than 700 able men, and it was evident that 
considerable reinforcements must arrive ere Lukhnow could be 
relieved. 

The progress of the relieving detachments was, however, delayed 
Mutiny at by events at and near Dinnpoor, where, on July -5, three 
Dmapoor. native regiments — the 7th, 8tli, and 40th — mutinied, and 

succeeded in leaving the station unopposed. To the last General 
Lloyd, who commanded them, had believed in the good faith of 
these men, and refused to disarm them. The mutineers crossed the 
Soane, plundered Arrali, and, joined bv Ktier Singh, a Zemindar who 
had rebelled, attacked a bouse in which sixteen Eng- 
liefriiro at lislimen with fifty 8ikh police had taken refuge and 
" n < ! fortified. The defence of this position forms a most 

interesting episode of the war : and it is satisfactory to record that 
the services of Mr. Boyle, an engineer, who had fortified the house, 
and conducted the defence, have been recognised by bis admission 
to the Order of the Star of India. An attempt to relieve the 
besieged party, made from Dinnpoor by a detachment of the 13th 
and 37th Foot, was attended with serious loss, owing to incautious 
proceedings, arid forced to retire ; and t lie fate of t lie Englishmen 
appeared inevitable, when, collecting such men as were available, 
Major Vincent Eyre, of the Artillery, formed a small field force, 
with which he defeated the rebels, with severe loss, on August 2, 
and on the 3rd had the satisfaction of releasing the gallant men 
who had so bravely defended themselves. 

Meanwhile extensive reinforcements of English soldiers had 
Arrival of reftC hod Calcutta : Sir Colin Campbell had arrived as 
sir coiin commander-in-chief, Sir James Out ram had come up as 
Campbell. f ar ag Allahabad, and, on September 10, lie bad joined 
Havelock and Neill with 1,400 men. On tram was the senior 
Second officer and might have assumed the command ; but lie 
advance on generously waived bi^ rank, and acted only as civil 
Lukhnow. commissioner. On the 10th and 20th, 2,50*0 English 
soldiers crossed the Ganges, and on the 21st encountered the 


Arrival of 
Sir Colin 
Campbell. 


rebel army, which was sharply put to flight, losing four guns, 
taken by Outram at the head of the volunteer cavalry; and on 
the 23rd, a much superior force was attacked at the Alumbagh, 
near Lukhnow, routed, and pursued almost to the city. On the 
24th, General Havelock gave his men rest before the final struggle, 
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which he saw would he severe, and on September 25, Neill 
leading, the defences of Eukhnow were attacked. These consisted of 
at least two miles of narrow lanes, streets, and massive buildings, 
defended with skill and desperation, and the fire poured upon the 
assailants was tremendous ; but they were never checked, and aw 
the evening closed, the victors, and those they rescued, Rpgn)0 nf 
had clasped hands, thanking God that deliverance ll,e » arris,m * 
had been effected. Such a combat bad necessarily caused heavy 
loss, and the killed, wounded, and missing were 4(54 men ; among 
them, to the grief of the whole army, and of the English nation, 
the gallant James Neill met his deatli from a chance 1)(lflt)l of 
shot almost at the entrance of the British position, and yL ‘ m * 

in the moment of victory. There had been few men more popular 
in the army, and few, if any, whoso real military skill and dashing 
bravery inspired more confidence, or were more deeply respected. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OPERATIONS AT DEIILY AND CURRENT EVENTS, SEPTEMBER TO 
NOVEMBER, 1857. 

Before Havelock was itlde to make his final endeavour to reach 
Eukhnow, the siege of Dehly was in active progress. T , 1(liiiege of 
As has been previously stated, it was opened in reality Dt ‘ hly * 
on September 7; for what preceded it was simply retention of 
position. The ground between the British position on the ridge 
and the city was first cleared as much as possible of walls and 
buildings during several days of constant skirmishing. Between 
the 7th and 11th, three batteries of heavy and one of light guns 
had been constructed and armed, in spite of the furious musketry 
tire from the walls of Delilv ; and fifty guns poured shot 
and shell against the curtains between the water and 
the K ash mere bastions, without cessation, day or night. It was 
acknowledged by all that the rebel defenders did conduct of 
their utmost in never flinching .from the fire, even the retieia. 
after all their guns were disabled and dismounted; maintaining 
an unceasing discharge of musketry, making sallies on the works, 
and endeavouring with their cavalry to force the rear of the 
position. By the 13th, the massive walls were reduced to ruin, 
and at night, Greathed, Home, Bang, and Medley, ft , whegare 
officers of the Engineers, crept to the foot of the 
breaches, and returned safely, reporting them practicable. There 
was no time for delay, which was desired by none j for every 

3 a 2 
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day’s skirmishing and protection of the bat terios only decreased 
Ht-onu >f the number of effective soldiers and swelled the list of 

I,rll, y. non-effecliv es, now ov er .4,000 men. At three in the 

morning of Septeml* r 14, three assaulting columns had formed 
in the trencher. One, under Krigadier Nicholson. 1,000 strong, 
was to storm the breach of the Ivashmere bastion; the second, 
under Ilrigadier Jones, Sd() strong, that of the water bastion; and 
the third, 0o0 strong, under (hdouel Campbell, to attack the 
K ash mere gate, wlnm it. should be blown down — in all, 
mem Other columns were formed for reserve and for attack 
upon the* suburb of Kis'engunj. and, with tin* exception of a 
trilling force left to protect the camp, the whole ot the British 
troops were employed. At the main breach, as the counterscarp 
laid not been blown in, the dry ditch, eighteen feet deep, was a 
formidable obstacle under the furious lire opened upon the 
stormers ; hut it was crossed, the wall beyond climbed, and in a 
few minutes the breach was won. 

At the Kaslimere gate the powder-hngs were laid by l.ieu- 
Tho kaUi- ten «nts Home and Salkeld of the Knjjineers, with a paity 
rn. iT piiic. 0 f volunteers for this desperate sen ice, v d’ whom the 
two foremost were shot dead ns they laid the hags. Salkeld \va • 
wounded in two places as be tried to lire the train, and Sergeant 
Jhirgoss, who took the match from him, was also shot dtsul as 
he applied it : but the explosion followed, and the bugler of the, 
ft 2nd, attached to the party, sounding the advance, the stunners 
rushed in over t lie ruins of the ju.-t fallen gate, and carried all 
before them. lint Dehly was not yet won. As the various columns 
advanced into the city, they wen*, met by an unceasing and 
deadly tire from terraced houses, from massive buildings and 
mosques, and in an attempt to storm a narrow street which led 
to the Kuril bastion, the gallant John Nicholson was 

tVathof , . . r . . . 

untfrtciier struck down bv wnaA proved to be a mortal wound. 
* un) 80 ‘ After a vain attempt to cany the, great Junima mosque, 
the weaiied troops rested on the ground they had won. 

Outside the walls, the right attack, under Major Reid, had failed; 
i(f and l lie Ixashmere cont ingent lost their guns, Major 1 teid 
r.vht :iu:x-k. b^iiig badly wounded. The columns retired to the 
ridge, but their retreat had been bravely covered by the cavalry 
under Hope (limit, and three, of the lebels 1 puns in Kissengunj, 
which had done much execution, were spiked. All the northern 
ramparts, from the church to the Knbool gate, had been cleared 
c f the enemy, and thii ty-seven guns had been taken; but the 
lo>s bad been very severe, in 1^0 killed and 1,170 wounded, 
Oi-rhtH.iis 'ii °l the enemy’s strongest positions remained 

• IJl ' il ' intact. Early next day these were shelled by the 
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mortars which had been brought up. .and the magazine having 
been breached, was stormed and taken. It contained 170 guns, 
many of the largest calibre, which might now be employed against 
the enemy ; hut the mortars were doing their work effectively 
upon the palace and other positions, the rebel lire manifestly 
nlickened, and the English Hire of attack, carefully maintained and 
supported during’ the I7tli and Itfth, advanced steadily through 
the city. 

On the 10th. the Hum bastion, the strongest point of the rebel 
defences, was .-apprised and carried, and on the morning of tin* 
ilOth. the Lahore gate and ffarstin bastions followed, Hudson, 
with his horse, finding tbi* Hehly gate open, made his way to the 
.Imnma iMusjid unopposed, and shortly afterwards the Tin* palace 
gates of the palace were forced op'll, and the last 
stronghold captured ; but it was unoccupied, except by some 
\v niuded Sepoys, and a few fanatics who had retreated into it and 
there met their doom. (Jeiieral Wilson had ordered no quarter to 
be given to men with arms in their hands; but beyond rebels, 
it was a joyful consideration of the victors, that amidst ail the 
plunder, devastation, and. at one time, drunkenness, of the troops, 
who had fallen upon stores of liquors purposely placed in their 
way, no women or children, and few, if any, of the peaceable 
inhabitants and trader* of the populous and wealthy 
city had suffered. The capture of Oelily had occupied ,>f 1 *‘ l,iy - 
six days of hard lighting in narrow streets and at every dis~ 
advantage: but the triumph had been complete, and not a rebel 
soldier remained alive in it. Alone, and as Lord fanning happily 
expressed it in his proclamation/ before a single soldier of the many 
thousands who are hastening from England to uphold 
t lie supremacy of the Jhitish power has set foot on fl "“- 
these shores,' Wilson’s army had achieved a success which, from 
the character and obstinacy of the resistance, was unparalleled in 
the history of India, and by few, if any, in that of war. 

Contrasting the utterly inadequate force with which Sir Henry 
i laniard invested Dclilv with that which took it, the As<isf „, M . t . 
undying glory of assistance rests upon Lord I*awrcnce. >( -' L ‘’ nv,0 "‘*- 
Ender the domination of Jiis powerful will, Sikh levies, (foorkhas, 
the troops of Sikh rajahs and feudatories, the powerful siege-train, 
supplies, money, and English soldiers had successively reached the 
cam]) on the ridge, and one and all contributed t >the result, while 
the dauntless bravery of English and native soldiers crowned all. 
Hut the cost, in dead and disabled men had been heavy. From th« 
beginning of the investment to the close of ihe siege and Kn „| jsh 
storm of the city, were killed, wounded, or disabled, ,0i,f,e8 * 
ill the following proportions: — Europeans killed, 57 '2 j wounded, 
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1,500; missing, 13— total, 2,151. Natives killed, 440; wounded, 
1,220 3 missing, 17— total, 1,080. The rebels’ loss could never be 
estimated , but their dead lay literally in heaps in some 
Tiicicbcis. places, and the whole was necessarily very great. Those 
that escaped broke into two bodies, one proceeding into the Dooab, 
another along the line of the river Jumna. It was at first supposed 
. that they had taken the king with them: but on the 

Tin* lcf vi k • ^ 

brought 21st it was ascertained that he was at the tomb of the 
iimMiidyoon‘8 Emperor lloomayoon, Ids ancestor, at a short distance 
1 !Si from the city, and he was brought in with his family 

by Captain Hudson, and lodged in his own palace. Next day 
Hudson, taking a hundred of his own men, went again to the 
tomb, and seized two of the king's sons, and his grandson, in the 
midst of a crowd of armed retainers, who, overawed by his bearing, 
laid down their weapons; but as the princes proceeded in a native 

, carriage to the city, it was surrounded near the gates 

)I orison , * . . r 

siiom* two of by a threatening crowd, and anticipating an attempt at 
' " |,tm< ' K rescue, Hodson shot both of them, and taking their 
bodies to the most public place in the city, they were exposed, as 
men who had caused the helpless English women and children to 
he murdered on May 11 and 12. Thus dosed the terrible tragedy 
of Dehly, blood-stained from t lie earliest period of its foundation 
to the close of its greatness. 

With what eagerness the news of the final result was looked 
\nx ty tu * <n * ^ iron n^ ou ^ India can hardly be expressed : and while 
in. ii» iv Kant- the six days of lighting in the city, and the apparently 
ni * 1 ‘ J * slow progress made in its capture, could only he under- 
stood by those who estimated the nature of the warfare ami were 
KiferiH of the inured of filial success, there were many who yet feared 
vK-nuy. there might be failure, and dreaded the result. To all 
well-affected natives the news was as joyful as to the English ; to 
others it was a deathblow of hope. Bv it many a wavering 
chieftain was restrained from outbreak, for no prominent head to 
the rebellion now existed : and those who might have rejoiced in 
the chance of a new sovereignty of Dehly refused the domination 
of mutinous Sepoys, without leaders, without any common bond 
of union, and without resources. Day by day the mighty power 
of England was becoming manifest in the arrival of fresh soldiers, 
and was aided not a little by the loyal demonstrations of native 


princes and people in every part of India. 

Two flying columns were at once dispatched from Dehly to 
Pursuit of pursue the mutineers and prevent them from making 

K-II'iy ; lr0m head ^ ie country. That under Brigadier Greathed, 

i» r «‘;ii I k’cI'b sweeping down upon Allvgurh, and dispersing and 

cniuiuu shattering every rebel band, was pursuing its way to 
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Cawnpoor, when an urgent menage from Mr. Beade at Agra 
met him at Ilattras. Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant- Events at 
governor of the north-western provinces, had died on Ayra - 
September 9, and for his successor, Colonel Fraser, Mr. Ueadewns 
officiating. While the English forces were occupied with Dehlv, 
a considerable army of mutineers from Indoor, Gwalior, and other 
southern stations had assembled at Dhdlpoor, on the Chuinbul, 
hoping to he joined by the Gwalior contingent; but as yet it 
had not moved, for Sindia had been able to restrain it : the 
others could not remain inactive, and Agra, weakly defend* d, 
seemed an easy prey, and, could it be gained, would he a rallying 
point for all other bodies of mutineers now in the field. It was 
indeed fortunate the Dhdlpoor rebels had rot moved sooner; but 
Greathed, making a forced march, reached Agra on the morning 
of October 10th, and as the men were resting, unaccoutred, a 
sharp fire was opened upon them from masked rebel guns. During 
the previous night, the rebel force, 7, (XX) strong, had marched 
from Dhdlpoor with the intention of surprising the fort, Tv , 
but were happily forestalled. I he action was short rrheuai 
but decisive; and with the loss of their twelve guns, Agra 
their camp, and 500 dead, the rebels were pursued by the cavalry 
and horse-artillery for live miles, when the weary troops could do 
no more, and the rebels^ scattering themselves among the fields of 
tall maize, escaped. This essential service performed, the column 
inarched on to Cawnpoor, which it reached on October 2(>. 

With a like success, another column from Dehlv, under Briga- 
dier Showers, took the forts of Kanoud and Jliajur, and si,„ w ,. rs * 8 
cleared the country of all rebel bands and plunderers that c,)lu,,in * 
infested it, restoring order, and re-establishing the executive go- 
vernment. To the south, many spirited affairs had taken place, 
into the details of which it is needless to enter; lmt success had 
attended all, and the loyal Horn bay troops had at last 

1 > i > Stuarts 

struck in, heating a large body of rebels at Mundissoor Bombay 
in good style ; and Brigadier Stuart, at Dhar, was doing 
good service with the Mai wall field force, part of which was com- 
posed of the cavalry and infantry of the Hyderabad contingent. 
During .July and August, Col os el Davidson, the Kesident at 
Hyderabad, had, with excellent judgment, assembled Hyderabad 
a strong brigade of the contingent at Mulkapoor in contil,geuu 
Bernr; and throughout the subsequent campaigns no force ren- 
dered more able or gallant service than the Nizam’s contingent, 
which, composed as it was of the same elements in men as the 
Bengal army, and excited by the prevalent rumours and events, 
might, under inaction, have proved mutinous. 

The country now became, as it were, dotted with smaller 
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events and actions, as everywhere that they could he discovered 
r ,-jtvi i j, or l>*»»ds of rebels and mutineers were successively at- 
§‘\ mis mill tacked. Near .Vzimgurh the (loorkhas of Jung Rah a door 
e <»in it.iLs,. — p j e( j jjy (; ft pt!iin Doileaux. and Mr. Venables, 

defeated a large body of the enemy on September 20. On Oc- 
tober 2, Major English, with a wing of the o.‘]rd and a few Sikhs, 
attacked a large rebel force at Clmttra and routed them, taking 
four English six -pounder guns, ten elephants, and all their camp- 
equipage, with 00,000 rupee, s in cash. On November 1, with part 
of the Naval lh'igade and some detachments of English regi- 
ments, Colonel Dowell attacked the Pinnpoor regiments at Kajwah, 
and though he lost his life, the victory was won by Captain Peel, 
whose seamen here had their first brush with the enemy. All 
these movements and actions were, however, of secondary im- 
portance before the great combinations of Sir Volin Campbell, 
which wen. 1 now in progress. 


CHAPTER VI r. 

■HIE SECOND RELIEF OF T,CK IIVoW, AM) FI EM) 0 DERATIONS, 
NOV KM It Eli ANI) I) ECE.M II El/, 18A7. 

A fiek the first relief of the garrison of Eukhnow on Septem- 
f f t her 2o, Sir .James Outrani assumed the command, 
of The rebel forces, so far from retiring from the city, 
now pressed the siege more closely, with augmented 
numbers, and for the succeeding two months the defence rivalled 
that of the preceding. The details form ail instructive les-on in 
the art of war, from the manner in which advantage was taken of 
every building and cover, however slight, and the incessant 
mining and countermining against the native attack, which in 
mi ivc nijnc lids respect was peculiarly ingenious and persevering, 
••"“i luuimr- At. the crisis at which the former relief took place, two 
mines had been carried under the very centre of the 
English position, which wen? fort una tidy discovered : and during 
the second defence (leneral Outran,', records that shafts aggre- 
gating 200 feet in dept h and *>,201 feet, of * gallery, 1 were executed 
by his troops. It had boon impossible either to send away the 
sick and wounded of the. previous siege, or to retire from Lukh- 
sirtw : and though in some peril from the duration of the attack 
and shortness of provision, it was a happy circumstance that the 
position was maintained without the necessity of attempting to 
retire. 
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Meamvhile, reinforcements from Eugland were arriving daily in 
Calcutta. and were forwarded consecutively to Cawn- n,.|„f orco . 
poor, which was the point of rendezvous for all de- 
Inch meets and flying columns; and on November 0, Sir Colih 
Campbell advanced for the relief of Ceru»ral Outrain to (j| 
Buntara, oil the Luhhnow road, where, on the 12th, and omipaHrs 
ftlterwardson the 14th, he was joined bv other troops and ‘ '* M ‘ ‘ 

detachments, wliieh brought np his force to about o,000 men of 
all arms, with thirty guns. The daring feat of Mr. Kavanagh in 
carrying news from (ieiiernJ Outran) to Sir Colin through the 
rebel forces, is a well-known incident of the war, and met with a 
merited reward in the Victoria Cross and a handsome donation 
of 2,00( )/. 

On the 14th, the .aivanco against the rebel positions began ; and 
one after another they were carried at the point of the 
bayonet, the Sikhs and lhmjabees vying with the 
English soldiers for pre-eminence in the varied combats. 

The Sikwnder Bagli, a large enclosure, strongly garrisoned by the 
enemy, was blenched and stormed by the I lighlandcrs, the odrd 
-Coot, and 4th lhinjabees, when every soul found within it- perished, 
and more than 2,000 of the enemy's dead were afterwards taken 
out and buried. Tin* day’s proceedings were wound up by the 
capture of the Shah Nujuf, a mosque, surrounded by a loopholed 
wall, where the Na\al Driga.de greatly distinguished themselves, 
bringing up their lmavv guns, in the thick of the tire, close to 
the building. The. eaptme of this position brought the as ailants 
into communication with the garrison. The Mess-house, another 
fortified rebel post, was not. carried till the afternoon of the 17th ; 
hut the women, sick, and wounded, could not he removed till 
the 10th, when they all happily reached the Sikunder Bagli in. 
safety. 

Next day the portion, defended so nobly for six weary months, 
was evacuated under such admirable precautions that 

... 1 . . . EVMOIIMtioll 

the enemy, ignorant of the movement, continued tiring «f tin* isnii*h 
on it long after no one remained there. Sir Colin Camp- 1H,hlLi(11 - 
bell's dispatch forms an eloquent, record of the services performed by 
all, which were liberally rewarded by Covernment, by s!j) , r )ji 
honours, distinctions, and extru allowances. Considering ennn.i>Hi\s 
the severity of the lighting, the loss of the British force in dl! ' 1 ’ ,lU1 '' 
the last movement was not heavy, in 122 killed and 414 wounded. 
That of the rebels could never be ascertained, but was believed to 
have been about 0,000 ; and it was mainly owing to Sir Colin's care 
in not employing his men in assaults till the pow erful artillery had 
done its work, that the comparatively small loss maybe attributed. 
It was :io part of Sir Colin’s Campbell’s plan to attack the city 
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itself on this occasion. "With the small force at hie disposal it 
would have been impossible to have done so with effect, and any 
partial operation was out of the question. On the 23rd, the wlndo 
Death of of the troops were safe at Dilkoosha, near the citv, 

Havelock. where, on the 24th, the noble Sir Ilenry Havelock dud 
from dysentery, and was buried at the Alumbagh. Here Ge> oral 
Outrnm was left with 4,000 men, and on (he 27th Sir Colin om- 
monced his return to Cawnpoor with a large convoy. He had 
only reached Bunnee, when sounds of a heavy cannonade u the 
direction of Cawnpoor induced him to push on, the more especially 
as he had not heard from (Jeneral Windham, whom lie had 
left with 2,000 men in charge of the entrenchment, f<o several 
days. 

The Gwalior contingent, heretofore neutral, and restrained by 
T)ic Gwalior Sindia, though they had mutinied in June when several 
c -uthtgfiu. 0 |* their officers were shot, by them, had at last marched 
to join the rebel forces under the Nana and Ids brother, Bala 
Sahib,- and their united troops amounted to 20,000 men, with 
forty guns. The Gwalior contingent was one of the iinest and 
most perfectly disciplined native levies in India, and among- t lit? 
rebel leaders, Tantia Topee, a Mahratta Brahmin, but a soldier of 
singular ability, now appeared for the first time as a general. As 
the rebel forces advanced on Cawnpoor, General Windham went 
forth to meet them on the 20th, with about 1,200 men and twelve 
guns, and routed the first body he came up with, near the Pamloo 
Ai-tion at river; hut he had evidently no conception of their en- 
<\iw»i>oor. numbers, and next day, finding himself outflanked, 

retired on his entrenchment in some confusion, losing the camp- 
equipage, which bad been collected for the army, and much 
stores. The enemy now closed upon the entrenchment, gaining 
possession of the city of Cawnpoor, and it was only by severe 
lighting on the 28th that the entrenchment itself was pre- 
served from bombardment, while there was the utmost danger 
that the bridge of boats across the Ganges, by which alone Sir 
Colin Campbell's force could gain Cawnpoor, would he destroyed. 
His hurried march forward, therefore, was an able stroke of 
generalship : and on the 2l)th nr.d 30th the whole of the convoy 
and troops had safely reached their hesti nation. 

There was no doubt that the English force at Cawnpoor had 
been handled unskilfully, while that of the rebels had been 
cleverly directed, and it was evident they must he driven from their 
position, which was every day becoming stronger; but till Sir 
Colin Campbell was free of all impediments and anxieties in re- 
gard to sick and wounded, he made no step in advance. All 
these were dispatched to Calcutta, with the gan ison of Lukhnnw, 
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by December 5, and on the Oth the enemy was attacked with in- 
Unite spirit and resolution, the Naval Brigade winning Thg 
fresh renown by the manner in which they moved and dcf«au-d »t 
handled, as it was described, Mike playthings,’ their 
heavy 24-pounder guns. All the troops, combined and admirably 
led, routed the light wing of the enemy, taking seventeen guns, 
twenty-live waggons, and all their stores; and the pursuit, taken 
up by General Little, was continued fur fourteen miles. Mean- 
while their left wing was attacked by General Mans- Mansfield's 
held in the rear, and totally routed ; and on the 7 tli BU, ' ce88 ‘ 
not a man of the great rebel army could be seen for miles around 
Cawnpoor. The British loss had been singularly small, in thirteen 
killed and eighty-six wounded. 

.Making sure of overtaking at least a portion of the rebels, who 
had made oil* to the ferry called Serai Ghat, twenty- i} j 
live miles above Cawnpoor, Brigadier Hope Grant, after Hope mam's 
discovering a large amount of treasure at Bithoor, b l,m, ‘ ** 
pursued them with a brigade of 2, (MM) infantry and 5 00 cavalry. 
He found them on the Dili where he had expected, and Coullm . , f 
won a complete victory, taking fifteen guns, and their flcr “‘ tilur - 
waggons, much ammunition, and some standards; while it is more 
.surprising to relate that not one man of his force was even hurt, 
the, rebels, on the contrary, sustaining heavy loss from a noble 
charge by the cavalry, the Oth Lancers and oth Punjabees. Jn 
two actions tiie Gwalior contingent had lost thirty-two guns, the 
arm in which they hail most prided themselves. 

The commander- in-chief was now free to undertake a general 
campaign against the rebels in Oudli and Bohilkhund. 
it was ably planned and as ably executed. Separate ntmpaiim 
columns under himself, Hope Grant, Seaton from Dehly, ° lKUS ‘ 
and Walpole, cleared the country as far as Furrukabad, in the 
course of the month of December; and at TTittehgnirh VlirInIIg 
a brilliant victory over the rebel Nawab of that place c,,, " l,Hrs * 
was won by Colonel Kinleside, wlio took twelve guns and their 
waggons and stores from the enemy, who left 700 dead on the 
field and in their pursuit for seven miles. On the 27th, Colonel 
Seaton routed the enemy at Myupnoree, taking six guns : and in 
both t hese affairs the British loss was strangely small. 

At Lukhnow, Outram had not been idle. On December 22, 
he sallied out with two regiments at night, and routed o t i, ( . r OJ(eiH . 
a body of rebels who had taken up a position on the tk,1)8 * 
Cawnpoor road ; and on the 20th, Mahomed Hussein, a rebel 
leader, with 5,000 men, posted at Majowlee, was also defeated by 
Colonel Kowcroft. Jung Bahadoor of Nipal was advancing to 
co-operate with the British forces, with 10,000 Goorkhas from 
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"his fromier ; and at Furrukebad were now collected 10,000 troops 
under the commander-in-chief. Klsewheru, before the close ot 
the year, many districts had been cleared of rebels. The muti- 
neers of Dacca ay ere perishing in the jungles of Dhootan, to 
which they had retreated. In Sylhet, the last remnant of the 
Ml th Native Infantry had been destroyed bv (’upturn JJyiig; and 
thus, eastward Irom Diunpoor, all was already safe and tranquil. 
In ( Vntral India, Sanger was held by the ill at Native Infantry 
and Mrd (’avuhy, both faithful to the la>t. ikigndi<T Stuart had 
routed, near Mundissoor, the rebel force, which ay as alt aching 
Neomuch. Rewah, the spirited rajah of Avhieli avus throughout 
faithful, had heeu purged of rebels hr the gallant young political 
aircnt, Lieutenant Osborne. At MIioav, and Holkur’s Indoor, order 
had been completely restored: for on December 15, the three 
mutinous regiments there were disarmed. Thus, the futui^ 
Avar Avas restricted to Oudh, Rohiikhund, and part of Jbimhd- 
khuud; and ior operations to the southward two columns under 
Sir Hugh Rose (now Lord Stntlmairn) and Drigadier Whitlock, 
of the Madras army, Avert* already in motion. 

Much retributive justice had been dealt out to prominent rebels. 
The Nawiib ol J1 injur, the Meer Nnwab, and other fnen of rank, 
taken in arms, were tried by commission, and hanged at Dehly. 
No mercy was slioAvn in any case, either,, to great men or sub- 
ordinates : and all avIio were conn**cted with murders or massacres, 
as at Dehly, were for the most, part, limited down and executed. Vet, 
though the people ol disallected districts had already perished by 
thousands, the cry for more revenge, more blood — raised furiously 
in Calcutta, and repeated by the press of India almost without 
intermission formally months— still continued, and Lord Canning 
an as assailed in Tnd ia and in Ragland by a hurricane of abuse, 
Avhich was indeed hard to endure, but Avhirh passed over liim 
unheeded, lime, and subsequent events, have done ample justice 
both to his motives and to his much-abused ‘clemency.’ While, 
at the outset, he endowed every person in authority with extra 
powers, he found, as the circle of rebellion and resistance nar- 
rowed, and as almost indiscriminate slaughter was cunied on, 
that restraint avus needed, amh.he resolutely imposed it by bis 
order on July Ml. lJeal criminals Y. ere not the less brought to 
condign punishment; hut the burning of suspected villages and 
indiscriminate slaughter of the people,. Avere checked in time, and 
the pacification of disturbed districts and the establishment of 
order were rapidly effected. Kven at Dehly, before the end of 
1857, most of the inhabitants bad returned to their houses; 
trade and usual occupations had been resumed ; the fortifications 
bad been saved from a wild cry that had gone out for their 
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destruction ; ami little Rut the ruins of the bastions and breaches 
remained to tell of the fierce contest that had raged there. 
Lastly, the north-western provinces were separated from the 
regulation districts, and for the present placed under the able 
administration of Sir John Lawrence. 


CHAPTER Ylir. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS, JAM-ARY TO J? XL, 1 

On January 27, a military commission, of which Colonel Dawes 
of the Eengal Artillery was president., assemhh'd in the 

c •* * TTtriI ('f tlift 

palace at Dehlv, the scene of the glories and vicissitudes uimrof 

1 i ' 7 % m ' 4 DcHv 

of the great imperial family for iWO years, for the trial 
of Mahomed Rahadoor Shah, the last Ling;. After twenty days’ 
proceedings, llie king was found guilty of having ordered the 
murder of forty-nine Christians at Dehly ; of waging war upon 
the Rritish Government ; and of exciting the people of India, by 
proclamations, to destroy the English. Sentence of death was 
recorded against him. but commuted into one of transportation. 
His favourite wife, Zeenut lMab.il, and bis son Jo wan. Rukiit, 
decided to ercompanv* him, and they were eventually forwarded 
to Tounghoo in Humiab. In the state of existing feeling against 
the royal family, it might have gone hard with the queen if she 
had been put on her trial ; but no piosecution was entered against 
her or her son. The commutation of sentence raised afresh the 
clamour against Lord Canning’s clemcucy, Mid in self-defence he 
reviewed, in a minute for the Court of Directors, all his own 
.acts, in so admirable a spirit of fairness and justice to ^ 
the people of India, at large, that his worst, euemies omiwn^a 
were silenced by his calm magnanimity. 

On January 2, the command er- in-chief, driving the rebels from 
its vicinity, became master of Furrukabad , and lay Kvnitsof tt«e 
there while Hope Grant routed them iu llohilkliund ril,,, i K, *aw. 
on the 27tli, with his usual caiccess. On the 1 2th, at Eukhnow, 
Sir James Out ram defeated a* very imposing attack upon his 
position at the Alumbagh, by mi army of the rebels estimated at 
: 10, 000 men, after a combat which lasted from sunrise till late 
in tlie afternoon ; and on the Kith, a second, and even more 
desperate assault from the same army met with a like result. 
The month of January passed away without any move on the part 
of the commander-in-chief, for he had received orders from the 
crovenior-general, which directed an entire change iu the plan of 
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his campaign; and it is to be regretted he was evei interfered 
with. In admirable good temper, however, Sir Colin made new 
arrangements and preparations for attacking Oudh, instead, as 
he had before determined, of first clearing Kohilkhund, and 
reserving Oudh for his final effort. Meanwhile, Brigadier Franks, 
driving the enemy before him, had advanced to the south-east 
frontier of Oudh, and joined Jung Bahadoor's Goorkhas, thus com- 
pleting the cordon in that direction. 

The Bombay column under Sir Hugh Hose, which had steadily 
Th p mm- advanced into Central India, took possession of the 
I'fugu. strong fort of Katgurh, and the road was thus opened 

for the relief of Saugor. Some alarm was caused by a partial 
mutiny of Madras troops at Nagpoor on January 18, which was, 
however, instantly suppressed by the remainder, and Sir Hugh 
Hose’s force was enabled to continue its march. Again, on Feb- 
ruary 21, General Outram was attacked by 20,000 men, the Bdgum 
of Oudh being herself in the field : and repulsed them with a fearful 
carnage, losing, on his part, only nine men wounded. On the20rd, 
£ir Hope Grant captured the town of Meean Gunj, in the direc- 
tion of Lnkhnow, taking six guns, and destroying 1,000 of the 
rebels, bis own loss being only two killed and nineteen wounded ; 
h rj ]ler and on the 10th, Brigadier Franks, with his force of 
I’ ranks’ G,000, attacked the army of Mahomed Hussein Nazim, 

! " estimated at 20, 000 strong, neaf Chunda, and took six 

guns, and again at Waree, tho same evening, putting him to 
flight. On the 23rd, out-m ante uv ring the enemy’s general, Franks 
again attacked his army, now 2f>,000 strong, with twenty-five 
guns, very strongly posted between Badshah Gunj and Sooltan- 
poor; and, turning his right flank by an admirable movement, 
routed the whole, want of cavalry alone preventing him from fol- 
lowing up his victory. As it was, twenty-one guns were captured, 
and nearly 2,000 of the enemy lay dead or wounded on the field. 
Again it is surprising to record that in the two days’ fighting 
General Franks had only lost two men killed and sixteen wounded. 
On March 1, General Franks brought his brilliant independent 
operations to a close by joining the general camp before Lukhnow. 

On F’ebruary 20, tho seamen of the ‘ Pearl ’ frigate, under Cap- 
Thueam- tain Sotheby, joined bv polonol Howcroft, with some 
oudh ,M Nipalese levies, captured two forts near Fyzabad, taking 
continued. all the guns. On the 20th, after a sharp fight, Jung 
Bahadoor’s Goorkhas stormed the curiously strong fort of Beroze- 
poor, slaying all the defenders. On March 5. liis troops, under 
General Khurruk Bahadoor, defeated and utterly routed the remains 
of Mahomed Hussein Nazim’s army at the Kandoo river, taking 
their only remaining gun, and slaying and wounding 600 of them 
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These operations complete the affairs in Oudli daring February, 
and considerably aided the plans of the commander-in-chief. 

To the south and west, Sir Hugh Rose, on February 10, drove 
tho mutineers and rebels from the almost impregnable 

r . t .. „ ^ . . i Campaign in 

tort and position of Gurra Kota, and soon afterwards ontrai 
defeated them at the pass of Mudd unpoor, which they 1 
had disputed. General Roberts, now at the head of a column of 
(>,000 men, was sweeping through Malwah in the direction of Kota. 
General Whitlock’s column from Nagpoor, long delayed there by 
want of draught cattle for his siege guns, was entering Bundel- 
khund ; and in Re wall, Colonel Ilinde and Captain Osborne, the 
political agent, had, unaided by regular troops, taken six torts, 
sixty-two guns, and completely established order in that princi- 
pality. 

The events of March were more important. Sir Colin Campbell’s 
arrangements were complete ; lie had conferred with 

* 7 The second 

the governor-general, who was now at Allahabad, and »rra.‘kon 
on tlie 2nd, with a noble army of 2'), 000 men, of which Lukl,,,uw - 
hardly less than 1(>,000 were English troops, the largest number 
ever brought together in India, the second attack on Fukhnow 
commenced. It is impossible either to enumerate the various 
troops employed in the field, all now veterans, or to follow the 
operations in detail so admirably described iu the official dis- 
patches, and in Mr. RtfsselVs ‘ Diary’ and letters to the ‘Times.’ 
There was no doubt, from the strength of the defences, the number 
<>f the mutineers and rebels, and the obstinate character of the con- 
test, that the vast preparations of Sir Colin Campbell had been un- 
avoidable to ensure success ; and that it would have been bad policy 
ina political point of view to have run any risk of check or failure. 
The last of the siege-trains reached Fukhnow on the 4th, and the 
operations commenced in earnest. It was impossible to invest a 
city the circumference of which was twenty miles; but as the 
commander-in-chief states in his dispatch, ‘ some avenues of supply 
or relief might be closed.’ On the (5th, therefore, a pontoon-bridge 
of casks and rafts was thrown across the river Goomtee, and Sir 
James On tram, at the head of the 1st Brigade, crossed, Attafk of 
with instructions to clear the defences north of the city, Marcl * 
and obtain the command of tjje two great bridges. By this opera- 
tion, which involved some severe fighting in the capture of several 
important positions, the enemy’s first line was turned by the 9th, 
when the Martiniere was stormed by the 42nd, odrd, and 90th 
Foot, under Lugard and Hope ; find the 42nd Highlanders and 4th 
Punjab Rifles following, cleared the line of outward defences, by 
which time Sir Janies Out ram had established himself to tli* 
north of the Iron Bridge, 
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Early on the 11th, a great block of buildings in the second line 
_ t< of the defence, called the Hegum Kdthee, was stormed 

Htt;H'ks on and taken by the OArd Highlanders, the 4th Punjabees, 
1 * and 1,000 (loorkhas, led by 1 hi Lin die r Adrian Hope, 

and upwards of 500 of the enemy’s dead were afterwards buried. It 
was, in fact, the key of the enemy's position, and was gallantly but 
Arnvni of fruitlessly defended. On this day, also, Jung Hahadcoi 
arrived, with 0,000 Hoorkhas and twentv-lbur guns, 
and was allotted a post on the canal covering the left 
attack. On the 14th, the Imambara position was carried hy 
assault, and Prasver’s Sikhs, pressing on, gained tin* Kaiser liagh, 
and thus the third line of defence was penetrated. Next day, 
crossing the river by a pontoon- bridge, Outran] took the Iron 
.Bridge in revmse, and captured it; and pursuing his course through 
the. Miiehee Phowan and the Iimimhara, reached the residency. 
So far the city was captured; but mo.-t of the rebels lmd been 
able to escape bv the various outhas. I lie t^ueen of Omlh, Iliizrut 
Malm!, still, however, held the Moosee Hugh, a. large palace with 
enclosed gardens about it, with 7,000 men ; and the fanatic 
CnuithuUux Motih ee of Ky/.abad remained in the heart, of the city 
opmii with his adherents. These bodies were successively 
attacked, the Moosee l»agh on the 10th by Sir .lames Outram, 
who drove out the enemy with heavy loss, but < id not succeed in 
capturing the queen ; the Moulveids position by Sir Edward Lugard 
on the 2 1st., with a similar result. 

As on other occasions, Sir Colin Campbell hud carefully pro- 
TtiriiMK . tected li is troops by artillery, of which lie. had a great 
Hniiaii loss. piv-poMilerance ; and the loss during tlx* whole of the 
operations amounted to only 1 -7 killed and 505 wounded — a 
marvellous contrast indeed with the results of battles under Lord 
(lough. Among the oificers killed was the brave Captain Hudson, 
lh ath nf sir tbe hero of a hundred com hats ; and ( kiptain Sir William 
William ivH. „f |] J( ; ‘ Shannon,’ the dashing leader of the Naval 

I brigade, having been seuuvly wounded, was recovering when he 
Los.-* of the was •Mtaeked hy small-pox, and died on April 27. Of 
the enemy, upwards of 4,000 were buried, but of their 
oss in wounded no account could ever bo gained. When victory 
had attended the Pritish arms in November, Lukhnow 
was the scene of a fresh tragedy in the murder, under 
in Lukhnow. the orders of the fanatic Moulvoe, of nineteen persons, 
gome of them English ladies. They were taken out of their prison 
Ki-wiicor and shot by a party of the 71st Native Infantry. The 
two iuiiit‘8, , ml v survivors, the widow of Captain Urr, and the sister 
of Sir Mou.itst uart Jackson, were rescued on the Kith hy Captains 
McNeil and Buy le, with a party of Goorkhas, who had been guided to 
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them by a friendly native, a feat which formed one of the many 
romantic episodes of the capture of the great city. On the 23rd, 
General Grant overtook a large body of fugitives on the road to 
Seetapoor, captured tlioir guns, and routed them with heavy loss ; 
and tins affair brought the present military operations Illkllllow 
to ft close. The rebels had indeed been driven out of of 

Lukhnow, but they were to be the occasion of many a 
spirited combat before peace was restored to Northern India. 

The change in the plan of the commander-in-chief directed by 
the governor-general has been previously noticed, and ^ 
as had been expected, the rebels had now muted for the against 
most part at Bareilly, where Khan Bahadoor Khan held urolly ’ 
sway, and as yet had not been molested. He was supported by 
the fanatical Mahomedans ; hut, from his oppressive conduct, the 
Hi ndoos of the province were already sighing for the return of 
their old masters, the English. With Khan Baliadoor Lpart , in , nf 
Khan were now Prince Ferbze of Dehly, the IStigum of Uie rebellion. 
Oudh, the fanatic Moulvee, and the Nana of JJithoor. 

For operations in Rohilkhund, three columns were employed 
under Generals Seaton, Walpole, and Jones. At a place campaign a> 
called Kodamow, on April 14, during a rash assault llohi,khuud - 
upon a petty fort, which occasioned a greater loss of men than 
many a general action, the gallant young Brigadier- Death of 
General Adrian Hope was killed, amidst the regret of 
the whole army. On the 23rd, Walpole heat the rebels Adrian nope, 
handsomely at Sirsa, taking ten guns — a victory which left their 
bridge and the road to Bareilly open. Sir Colin Campbell was 
now advancing from Cawnpoor; and having joined Walpole, 
marched on Bareilly by way of Shahjehanpoor ; while Jones’s 
column, driving in the rebels’ posts, approached the city from the 
opposite direction, on May 5, as Sir Colin's army was coining up. 
The object of the combined movement was to allow no one to 
escape. As it neared the city, the head of Sir Colin’s advanced 
column was furiously attacked by a band of fanatics, sword in 
hand : but they were all bayonetted on the spot, to the number of 
133. On the Oth, the heavy guns opened on the city, mreiiiy 
which was speedily taken, with all its magazines and teb«nVader* 
stores ; but the rebel leaders had effected their escape. eBCR1>( '- 
The Moulvee now turned back upon Shahjehanpoor, where a 
weak force had been left ; and a reinforcement under Brigadier 
Jones, which followed the enemy, had much ado to hold its own, 
obliging Sir Colin himself to hasten to its assistance on the 18th, 
when the rebels made off beyond the frontier of Oudh. 

Sir E. Lugard’s column from Lukhnow was directed against 
the rebel Kber Singh, who was still active in Behar and the 

3c 
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districts about Oudh. lie. was pursued from place to place by 
Brigadier Douglas, suffering much loss, and being him- 

pir K. - r? / ** 

sell wounded; but, on April 2d, lie turned upon a 
opi'iainMia. 8ni{l jj j* or<1 > under Captain Le Grand from Arrah, and 
defeated it in a manner which caused much animadversion on its 
commander; when Douglas taking up the pursuit, chased the 
rebels into the jungles beyond, where, throughout June, a most 
harassing warfare was carried on; nor was it till the lapse of 
several months that the district was left in peace. 

The manner in which the rebels contrived to re-unite in large 
bodies during May and June surprised the British 

K vpnte of i 

ri.'iv and commanders. On June 12, General Hope Grant was 
obliged to march from Lukhnow to Nawahgunj for 
the attack of 1(5, 000 men, who had collected there; and after a 
sharp combat, the enemv was routed, with the loss of six guns 
and some BOO men left dead on the bold. Shortly afterwards, 
however, their leader, the Moulvee, was killed in an attack upon 
u fort belonging to the Rajah of Powain, which proved to be a 
tcvere loss to the rebel cause. Mahomed Ilussein tried to supply 
Ids place, and scattered bodies of rebels collected round him in 
the Gbrukpoor district; but on June t) and 18 they were beaten 
and dispersed by Colonel Kowcroft’s small force of soldiers, sailors, 
and Goorkhas, and were not allowed to re-unite. 

Many attempts were made by bands of rebels, driven out of the 
upper provinces and now become banditti, to penetrate into the 
Hastern Gangetic districts; but they found themselves everywhere 
opposed and routed by the moveable columns watching these pro- 
vinces ; not, however, without several desperate combats — that 
with a small body of sailors encamped near the town of Chaibassa, 
in which for the brsttime the Koles of Singhbhoom took part with 
the rebels, and fought with much resolution, being the most re- 
markable. 


CHAPTER IX. 

.MILITARY OPERATIONS AND EVENTS IN CENTRAL INDIA AT- 1) 
TI1E DECCAN, 1858. 

No portion of the war against the mutineers and rebels was 
„ , carried on with more brilliant spirit and success than 

Sir Hugh , . /. o,- -i r , -ii. 

taw'* the operations ol Sir Hugh Rose, with his army ol 
t.iiHi H*gn. Bombay troops and the Hyderabad contingent. The 
military operations in Oudh and Rohilkhund had been conducted 
in an open and well-peopled country; those of Sir Hugh Rose, on 
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the contrary, wore for the most part in one of the most rugged 
portions of India, the jungles, ravines, and broken ground of the 
Yindhya range, and Rundelkhund, the population of which had 
delied, for several hundred years, the continued efforts of the 
Mahomedan emperors. Having relieved Saugor on February 8, 
Sir Hugh marched towards Jhausy, which had not as yet been 
molested, and in which city the llama; had fully established her 
authority. His success at the pass of Muddunpoor has been pre- 
viously noticed. On March 17, Clnuuleree was captured by the 
hirst Brigade; and on the 23rd, Sir Hugh invested j|,„ nsy 
Jhausy, one of the strongest fortresses in Upper India. 

Tin; siege operations had hardly commenced, when Tantia Topee 
and the Rajah of Ranpoor, with an army of 20,000 men, advanced 
to the Ranee's assistance ; and on March 81, their signal — an 
immense bon I ire —that they had crossed the Betwah, was saluted 
by the fort batteries. "Without slackening the siege attack, Sir 
Hugh took possession, during the night, of the road leading from 
the Ret, wall river towards Jhausy, with about 1,200 B;ltl!p <)f lhr 
men of all arms, of whom nearly 700 were English lvuvnl ‘* 
soldiers. The numerical odds against him were immense, but the 
issue was a magnificent success. As the rebels advanced, before 
daylight,, on April 1, they were met by Sir Hugh, Pl , ft ,., t ()f tll0 
totally defeated, and pursued for nine miles across the 
Ret wall, losing 1.500 men with eighteen guns and all their military 
stores. 

This defeat cut off all hope of succour to the Ranee. Most of 
t lie guns of the fort had been silenced, and by April 2 storm of 
r practicable breach bad been e fleeted. She had made Jhausy * 
negotiations for surrender, but the terms she offered were inadmis- 
sible with reference to the murders she had caused to be perpe- 
trated in June ; and on the 3rd, the breach was stormed with perfect 
success, and a lodgment made in the city. During R ar , peo f 
the night, the Ranee contrived to evade the outposts, tl,c Ua,u ‘‘“- 
and fled on horseback, wit h a small escort of her cavalry. She was 
pursued for twenty miles, but finally escaped into the jungles. Next 
morning, the flnal attack on the citadel and town was ritadPl 
made. So complete was the cordon about the walls, that taken, 
none of the rebels escaped, anil 5,000 of them perished ; orent i«t« »f 
for in memory of the past events, no quarter was given or 1 
asked for. The whole British loss amounted to thirty-eight killed 
and 215 wounded. It, is satisfactory to record, that, the famishing 
women and children were fed by the English soldiers from their 
own rations, and afterwards supported by Sir Hugh Rose with the 
grain found in the fort. 

Some days elapsed in resting the men of the force, who, under 
8 c 2 
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constant hard work and the fierce heat which prevailed, had become 
thoroughly exhausted : but fresh laurels were in store for them. 
The Ranee of Jhansy had joined Tantia Topee at Kalpy, where 
the rebel army had again concentrated, to the number of 20,000 
men, and had thrown up entrenchments about the town of Koonch. 
Here, on May 7, they were attacked by Sir Hugh ; who, piercing 
TtsMi.-of their strong line of defence in the centre, forced them 
Koitiirii. to retire, which they did in good order, until pursued 
bv the cavalry and horse-artillery their ranks were shattered, and 
„ , , the f)2nd Rengal Native Infantry, which lmd mutinied 
rebel.'. at Juhhulpoor in September, killed almost to a man. 
Nino guns were taken, with all their stores and ammunition, and 
oOO Sepoys were slain on the field ; the number of wounded being, 
as usual, impossible to ascertain. It was hopeless to do more oil 
account of the heat, which affected alike victors and vanquished. 
The men had marched and fought for sixteen hours with the 
thermometer at 1L0 0 in the shade, but the rebels were neverthe- 
t rifiit-f loss pursued for eight miles. Sir Hugh Rose, on this 
jiiiyiiMi loss, day, had four successive attacks of sunstroke, and was 
recovered with diJIiculty, and forty-six men were stricken down; 
but only live were killed, and twenty-six wounded, in tbe action. 

The rebel forces rallied again at Kalpy, a strong fort on the 
AMnricon Jumna, and now amounted to 15,000 men; and on 

x.ujy. May 10, supported by a column from Cawnpoor under 

Colonel Maxwell, and another from the northward under Colcnel 
Riddell, the place was at tacked. On the 20th, the rebel army 
made a spirited sally upon Sir Hugh’s force, but were beaten Kick. 
On the 22nd, being between a double lire, they again attacked Sir 
Hugh’s troops, and were only driven into the town after an obstinate 
combat, slithering very heavily under the charges of cavalry and 
Assault of ^ ie £ U11S °f flic liorse-artillery. All that night, Kalpy 
Kal,,y - was cannonaded by Maxwell, and early on the morning 
of the 23rd, Sir Hugh Rose's troops advanced to assault the town 
in two columns; hut they encountered no resistance, for the 
capture nf ellein y hud fled, and the whole of the great rebel arsenal 
ur en 'i' 1 ' vas taken possession of. Here were found fifty guns, 
with an immense quantity of stores, powder and am- 
munition. Nor did the rebels escape free : followed by the 
cavalry under Gall, and guns under Lightfoot, the pursuit was 
maintained, the Sepoys were cut down by hundreds, and every 
gun they possessed brought into camp. 

Supposing that the labours of the Central India field force had 
BirHugb come to an end. Sir Hugh Rose issued an order which 
general * s f°° remarkable to be omitted. ‘Soldiers!’ wrote 

wden Sir Hugh, ‘ you have marched more than a thousand 
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miles, and taken more than a hundred puns. You have forced 
your way through mountain passes and intricate jungles, and 
over rivers; you have captured the strongest forts and beat the 
enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you met him • you 
have restored extensive districts to the Government, and peace 
and order now reign where before, for twelve months, were tyr- 
anny and rebellion; you have done all this, and you have ne\er 
Had a check. I thank you with all mv sincerity for your bravery, 
your devotion and your discipline. When you first marched, 1 
told you, that you, as British soldiers, had more than enough of 
courage for the work which was before you, hut that courage 
without discipline was of no avail ; and I exhorted you to let 
discipline be your watchword. Von have attended to my orders. 
In hardships, in temptations and in dangers you ha\e obeyed your 
general, and you have never left your ranks. You have fought 
against the strong, and you have protected the rights of the weak 
and defenceless, of foes as well as friends. I have scon you, in the 
ardour of combat, preserve and place children out of harm's way. 
This is the discipline of Christian soldiers, and it is this whi h has 
brought you triumphant from the shores of Western India to the 
waters of the Jumna, And establishes without doubt that you 
will find no place to equal the glory of your arms.’ The whole 
campaign, indeed, forjned an exploit never surpassed in Indian 
warfare, and by few in the history of war. 

But the labours of the force were not yet over. After his deficit at 
Kooncli, Taut ia Topee had proceeded secretly to ( } walior, T6l)W , 

which was fixed, as the next rallying point of the rebel u»ain>r. 
army, and organised a conspiracy against Sindia, to be supported by 
the rebel troops as they should arrive. It was discovered by the 
Maharajah and his minister, Dinkur lhio, who advised a defensive 
policy till the arrival of British troops from Agra ; but 
Sindia, eatrer to strike a blow at his faithless contingent »ii;u-k* 
and their comrades, and considering them to have lost 
organisation and spirit by the defeats they had endured — relying 
also on his household troops, whom he believed faithful— attacked 
the enemy at Barragaom on June 1, witli 8,000 men and twenty- 
four guns. The result was unfortunate ; Sindia’s troops either 
joined the rebel forces, or returned to camp, and his niuns(l0 _ 
armv incited away, lea\ing him with a comparatively nme<ibyhi* 

■ 7 . V i „ * troops. 

small escort. 3hs special bodyguard, indeed, louglit 
with their old Mahiatta spirit, and suffered heavily ; hut it was 
impossible to rally the rest, and equally so to return to Gwalior. 
Sindia therefore rode off in the direction of Dhdlpoor, Gwal1nr 
on the Agra road, where, after providing for the safety o<-nipu*<i by 
of the Baiza Bye aud the ltauees, Dinkur ltao joined 
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him in the evening. Gwalior, with all its guns, stores, and trea- 
sure, was now lost. Means of ro-equipmemt of the rebel forces were 
b ample, and speedily used; and the Nana Sahib of liit lioor 
(»'i.ci.iiiiiod was proclaimed IVshwah. Six months’ pay was issued 
to tlie troops, and thus, as it were, a new army of lW,000 
men, with all the famous Gwalior artillery, rose out of the ruins 
f> f the old, more powerful in resources that its predecessors. 

When this astounding news reached Sir Hugh lb -so, he reas- 
sir Hugh sumed the command he had laid down, and leaving 
m«rriiPB on General Whitlock in charge of Kalpy, marched with 
o.vaiior. two brigades under Stuart and Napier for Gwalior, on 
June 7 ; and being joined by a brigade from Agra under GoloneL 
Liddell, the enemy was attacked in their post of the Moral* 
. cantonments on the 1 (it li , and driven from it with heavv 

Surprise of 7 

the n-i.eis at loss, it was a surprise; lor the rebel Sepoys could 
not believe that troops which had already made a 1 .mg 
night maridi, would assault them without rest; but tin* Hnglish 
brigades were led into the action without, halting. Sir Hugh 
now waited the junction of Brigadier Smith’s column from the 
westward, which came up in the course of the 17th, driving the 
enemy before him, from all the heights South of the city ; and in 
t lie last charge bv a squadron of the Hth Hussars attached to the 

force, the tierce Ranee of Jliansv, Imkshmee live, was 
Tlio Rnnee , . . '• • ' 

of .iiiiinsy killed by a. trooper, without her sex being discovered. 

Dressed in male attire, she had been present in every 
action since her escape from Jhausy. With her, was killed another 
lady, supposed to he her sister, but who proved to have been a 
concubine of the late rajah. It was said that the Ranee had courted 
death on the field, to save herself from the ignominious fate she 
dreaded; nor is this at all improbable. 

On the 1 8ih , the whole of the rebel entrenchments and positions 
storm of the were stormed and captured, with all their guns, and 

position. their forces again obliged to take to Right; hilt their 

r i he rebels retreat was more compact and orderly than on former 
reirent. occasions, and they took with them no less than thirty 
field-pieces. Of this day’s lighting Sindia was witness, having 
si mi in ridden in from Agra the day before ; and on the 20th, 

i e., to red. under the salutes of the' troops, and rejoicings of all 

his loyal subjects, he again took possession of his palace and 
capital. The mutineers had Flicked both as far as possible, and 
in treasure, jewels, and property, Sindia’s loss was estimated at 
fifty lacs of rupees— 500,()(Kh'. On the same day Brigadier Robert 
Naples Napier, with 000 cavalry and six field-guns, followed 

rfostloie tbc enemy, and came up with them next day at 

uir.prm.ii. Jourah Alipoor, where, dashing into their midst with- 
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«»ut a cheek, lie put them to utter flight, taking twenty-five guns ; 
n fuit which, considering the number — 0.000 — and as yet complete 
organisation of the rebels, and tlieir numerous field-artillery, was, 
as the last, unsurpassed union”; the many brilliant feats of the 
campaign. Operations were now closed for the season, and Sir 
1 1 ill'll Rose finally resigned his command on June 20. 

Meanwhile the column of General Roberts, on March 00, hau 
attacked the mutineers of the Kota contingent, who 
hold possession of that city. About 400 of them were k.>ihtu- in 
slain in lire storm of the place ; for, in consequence of Un3l ’ 0 " u,u - 
tlieir murder of Major Eurton, the political agent, and his two 
sons, in the month of October, no quart or was given; but the 
greater number of them, with a considerable amount of treasure, 
succeeded in retiring toJbansy, and were not pursued. General 
"Whitlock, whose advance from Nagpoor lias been already noticed, 
marched in the direction of Eanda, by way of Cliirkaroe and 
Runnali ; and on April 111, defeated the rebel troops of the Nawab 
before the town of Eanda, taking four guns, and leaving 500 of 
the enemy dead on the field. Thence General Whitlock pursued 
his wav to Kalpy, of which place he was left in charge by Sir 
1 1 ug h Rose. 

Although the narration of the mutiny and its consequences has 
been confined to the transactions in Northern India, Mn(illi( .c a, 
there were occurrences in other localities to the south, ,lK! 
which need a brief notin*. They were, in truth, escapes from 
great perils; for bad the mutinous and rebellious proceedings 
been allowed to gain head in any case, they might have infected 
the Senovs of the Eombav and Madras armies, neither 

' * . . * . J Disaffection 

of which were wanting in elements of danger. I oona at lumii.ny 
and Eombav were by no means free, from seditious 
intrigues in the early period of the mutiny ; but they were chiefly 
on the part of Mabomedan fanatics, and were suppressed. Among 
the purely Mahratta portion of the Eombay army, no instance 
of disaffection occurred; but there were several regiments in 
wliich men from Oudli and Eundelkhund had been numerously 
enlisted ; and in one of these, the 27th Native Infantry, 140 of 
all ranks mutinied at Kolapoor 4m July dl, and con- Mutiny of 
1 rived, in the darkness and htavv rain of the night, to ?,', t nuary at 
make off, having plundered the camp treasury of Kohll,oor - 
50,000 rupees, and murdered three oiHcers. Ey what means 
these men hoped to gain llindostan, it is fruitless to imagine. 
•Seventy-four were captured next day, and iu the course of a 
few days most of the rest perished ; for Captain Kerr, P „ rimJf hy 
commanding the Mahratta Ilorse, with fifty troopers, Capum Kerr, 
marched from Sat tarn to Ivolapoor — seventy-six miles — in twenty- 
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four hours, and pursuing the mutineers, came up with them in a 
temple where they were resting, and slew most of them. Of the 
whole regiment, sixty-three were executed, and sixty-six trans- 
The 21 st, ported for life. The 21st Native Infantry, and three Oudh 
uinViT Ju 1 * recruited regiments, showed a mutinous spirit as late 
Knmuiite. as September 1857, being then at Kurrachee in Sindo, 
and wore disarmed ; hut beyond these regiments, no symptoms 
of disaffection appeared in the native army of Bombay; and the 
conduct of the native troops of that presidency employed in 
Central India, which has been detailed, is entitled to the highest 
praise. 

The same eulogium attends the Hyderabad contingent, com- 
Tiu* Nizam’s posed for the most part of men from Oudli and Northern 
funiiugciit,. India. They were sorely tempted to strike in with the 
rebels : hut to none of the native troops with him did Sir Hugh Hose 
rtiriiai im>- record a higher tribute of praise. Yet the 1st Nizam's 


tfcvairr. mutiny early in June; and on the arrival of a column 
of Com bn y troops under General Woodburn, a part of the regi- 
ment broke into open revolt, when they were tired on by the 
artillery, and pursued by the dragoons, many of them being 
captured and brought to trial; while those who escaped, pro- 
ceeding to the station of Mominabad and to Hyderabad, excited 
much alarm throughout the country. Fortunately the infantry 
and artillery of the contingent remained loyal ; for, if possible, 
better organised Ilian the Gwalior force, the mutiny of the whole 
would have been extremely diilicult to overcome, and would ha\e 
extended rebellion to the Madras presidency. 

During the early part of the mutiny, and indeed until the 

r| f capture of Dehly, the city of Hyderabad, with its 

Hyderabad, immense population, was in a most critical condition ; 
and the arrival of some of the mutineers from Aurangabad excited 
the fanatic Mahomedans to the utmost. Seditious sermons were 
preached in many of the mosques, and the ‘ faithful ? urged to rise 
against the ‘infidel ’ English. But the Nizam took no 
conduct, of part in the movement, the minister, Sabir Jung, though 

nr. d ins' young in years, was ( firm and faithful, and made over 

minister. J () fj 10 Resident, Colonel Davidson, twelve of the 

Aurangabad men who had been apprehended in the city. This 
produced a slight outbreak, when some Holiillas and local fanatics 
Attack on stacked the residency on July 17, hut were easily re- 

tbc rv»i- pulsed, and no further attempts at insurrection followed. 

4 ^ The Arabs in the city, from whom violence had been 

apprehended, were under the control of the minister, and their 
chiefs and men were not to he seduced into rebellion. 
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A very widespread conspiracy was attempted in the Southern 
Muhratta districts of the Bombay presidency, towards KH , Pllion !n 
the close of 1857, which, however, only produced two Sabntt'i'" 0 
outbreaks — one of the Rajah of N urgoond, who t readier- C(,u,ltr >'* 
ously murdered Mr. Mauson, tlie political agent, who had gone to 
remonstrate with him. The fort of Nurgoond, which resisted, 
was afterwards captured and dismantled. The second, by a brah- 
min named Bheem Rao, who gained temporary possession of the 
strong fortress of Kdpul Droog, in the Raichore Dooab, and tried 
to raise the country, but failed, lie was soon afterwards attacked 
by a Madras force from bellary under Colonel Hughes, Mh ,, em u6o 
when he was killed in an attempt to retire to the upper k,lk ‘ (I * 
works. There was no doubt, from intelligence received by the 
Resident at Hyderabad at this period, that the young Rajah of 
Shdrapoor was deeply implicated in this treason; and tiio imjahof 
having been a ward of the British Government during s,l6l!ll,,K,r 
a long minority, Colonel Davidson sent his assistant, Captain 
Rose Campbell, to remonstrate with him, and if possible to save 
him. but no impression could be made upon the rebellious spirit 
that prevailed, and Captain Campbells life being threatened, a 
portion of the contingent force stationed at Lingsoogoor, HtU( . kH ;l 
under Captain Wyndham, w’cnl to his assistance. This HriLisl ‘ lori ‘ e ' 
was treacherously attacked on February 7, 1858, by the rajah’s 
tribe of beydurs, with some Arabs and Roliillas ; but after fighting 
all night they were repulsed, and early in the morning the move- 
able column under Colonel Hughes, which had been watching the 
bevdur districts, came up by a forced march, and uniting 1)Ut ls 
with Captain Wyndham, drove the beydurs back into 
the town of Shdrapoor, a position of immense natural strength. 
The day after, a Bombay column under Colouel Malcolm also 
arrived, and preparations were being made to assault the place, 
when it was discovered to be entirely deserted. The 
rajah had fled, and hisbeydur militia and liohilla and m.,'* 
other levies had dispersed. The town was taken posses- Hi ' d< ‘ r, ' bad - 
felon of, and the rajah, a few days afterwards, apprehended at 
Hyderabad, lie was tried by a Commission, and sentenced to 
death ; but bis life was spared, and his sentence, in consideration 
of his youth, and the evil influences by which lie had been sur- 
rounded, commuted to an imprisonment in the fort of Vellore for 
live years. On his way thither, however, the unfortunate young 
Ilian shot himself — as was believed, by accident — with a revolver 
which ho was examining. The transactions nt Shdrapoor were 
the last attempts at rebellion or mutiny in the Deccan. The 
principality of Shdrapoor was attached, and with the Raichore 
Dooab, placed under the authority of Captain Meadows Taylor. 
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CIIAPTTCll X. 

CURRENT EVENTS, INDIA AND ENGLAND, 1858 TO 18f)& 

WniT.E military operations wore suspended during 1 tlie rainy 
rrnrinm.'iMnn season, Lord Canning was occupied with considerations 
ji>r Omiii. j n r pa;x]- ( l to Oudli which need to he briefly reviewed. 
On March 31, 18f>8, he had sent Sir James Outram the draft of a 
proclamation to be issued in Oudli, which, with the exception of 
six landholders who had been loyal, confiscated the possessions of 
all others remaining, and declared the whole proprietary right in 
the soil of Oudli to belong to the llritish Government. If the 
abstract right of the question be considered, there can he no doubt 
that the principle upon which Lord ('aiming acted, apart from 
liny consideration of rebellion, was correct. The Talookdars, as 
Tll(> they were termed, were not landholders in freehold, 

Talookdars. farmers or middlemen, between the government 

and the people; holding by authority from the government the 
oiliee of arranging and collecting the revenues derived from t! 6 
land, on an aggregate of villages or counties, or as it might he. 
No doubt these olliceshad, in many instances, become hereditary ; 
and in most cases the Tul 00 k dais were locally too powerful to 
he displaced bv an elfete government like that of Oudli under 
the king; but Lord Canning considered it most expedient to 
assert the full right of Government to the land, leaving the cases 
of individual proprietorship or hereditary occupation to he settled 
hereafter. He could not recognise any real title of proprietary 
possession in what, had never been admitted to be such by the 
former government ; and the records of the country showed that 
much of the assumed right had been consequent on fraud and 
violence. 

The measure v as > however, a blow against the proudest and 

most powerful local aristocracy in India ; the speedy 
Consult*™- ... . r J 

Lion* HffKinst pacification 01 the province was an event 01 all others 
con im-ation. ^ j je t l ert i r ed, and admitting the proprietary right of 
Government in the land as a position not to he disputed, there 
might be, on the part of the Talookdars, many claims of ancient 
hereditary occupancy, of feudal tenure, and recognition of that 
tenure by preceding governments, extending to periods even an- 
tecedent to the Mahomedan conquest. Oudli bad, for ages, been 
one of the strongholds of the Aryan people ; and the claims of 
the descendants of their chieftains c mid not be ignored by a 
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sweeping confiscation of all, without distinction or investigation. 
So thought Sir James Outram, who made a spirited 
and earnest remonstrance against the proclamation, nmon- 
lle protested against confiscation at large, not only as 
unjust in principle, hut as calculated to perpetuate disaffection ; 
and asserted that before the conquest many of the Talookdars had 
been unjustly dealt with by the English settlement officers, whose 
injudicious proceedings had mainly incited them to rebellion 
'While Lord (binning was obliged to admit that such had b on 
the case, lie allowed Outram to soften the terms of the proclamation 
in some degree ; hut its main purport was not altered, and the 
speedy submission of the landholders was more consequent per- 
haps upon Sir James Outranks personal character, and the judi- 
cious proceedings of his successor, Mr. Robert Montgomery, than 
mi any actual trust in t lit' subsequent- mercy of ( iovommeut. Sir 
James was soon afterwards promoted to the Supreme Council. 
The terms of Lord (burning's proclamation were re- , , 

E , . Kej>ii<ii:ition 

pinnated m England by means ol a harsh and sarcastic «fL»ni t 
dispatch from Lord Llhmborough, the. President of |.n»<-iiii' r« t > < > n 
the Hoard of Control ; but. the Vvork of settlement bad E,llfc?lMml ' 
already gone on well under the effort of the measures taken by 
Mr. Montgomery. New titles were granted to Talook- Thcm . w 
ilars, and they were ^ constituted magistrates ; new ^ttiunent. 
.settlements of revenue were made with them, and, as a local 
aristocracy, they became not only more secure than they had 
been before, as well in their possessions as against arbitrary ex- 
action and demands, but. every incentive to exertion in the im- 
provement of their dependents was held out. to them. Had the 
annexation of Oudh been followed bv a similarly just and con- 
ciliatory policy, there can be little doubt, that all or most of the 
great Talookdars would not only have abstained from rebellion, 
but. assisted Government to subdue the mutiny. Their action was 
in fact piodueed by the dread of abolition of their hereditary 
rights and privileges, which, under the attempt to introduce the 
land settlement measures of the north-west provinces, were being 
ignored and swept away. As bad been the case in Sin do and the 
Punjab, Oudh was disarmed, and* the number of arms collected 
was very large. Six hundred and eighty four cannon, 18(5,177 
fire-arms, />( b~), ‘il? 1 swords, 50. dll spears, and (>d(5,(>8d weapons of 
other descriptions were destroyed, while 1,500 forts, great and 
small, were demolished or dismantled. 

On July 8, 1850, peace was proclaimed by Lord Canning ; and 
July 28 was fixed as a day of general thanksgiving, proclamation 
‘a humble offering of gratitude to Almighty God for of i )eaco * 
the many mercies vouchsafed.' 
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The events of 1857 had aroused in the people of England a 

degree of interest in Indian aifairs which had never 
Feeling ” . 

an m srd la before existed. Under a national struggle, impending 

ngiand. between England and a cruel enemy, under widespread 
affliction, and the terror of losing what it had taken a cent my to 
gain, the feelings of all classes were excited beyond any former 
precedent, and it was soon manifest in wdiatform their demonstnii 
tion would have practical effect. There could at least be no 
further double government; responsibility could no longer be 
bandied about between the company and the crown ; and in 
regard to responsibility for the outbreak — whether it resulted 
from the greased cartridges alone, or whether it was t lie effect 
of previous disaffection and combination in the native army; 
of long existing and rapidly gathering mistrust and misapprehen- 
sion among the people. — suspicion of proselytism, of material 
improvements, of confiscations, of JMahomednn and Hindoo fana- 
ticism and intrigue, or that general antagonism to progress and 
change, in ■which history only repeats itself- — it was bootless to 
inquire. Henceforward, 011 c government only could be permitted ; 
and that of the crown must succeed that of the company, which 
long since virtually, was now actually dead. 

In the eyes of the people of India, the rule of the company, in 
confirmation accordance with the popular .superstition, had ceased 
lOiM'y ot°' the mutiny. "Whose were the thousands of 

I’iassy. English soldiers? whose the generals that commanded 
them ? whose the ships that brought them ? None but the 
Queen's. The company was dead. Thu Queen had taken up her 
sceptre to rule India, and would do it;, ns many hop»d, graciously, 
with honour to herself and respect to her people. At best, as 
the people said, the company was now known to have been a 
mere farmer (Ijaradar) of the land; and it w r as not honourable or 
endurable that princes and nobles should be farmed out in common, 
with the contingency of unchecked absorption of their territories 
Native whenever the company pleased. All the former pres- 

<>i»iuiou. tigo of the ‘ lvoompany Ealwidoor ’ had departed with 

the unequivocal display of its weakness; but t lie go\ eminent of 
the Queen could not, indeed, he disputed ; and all India was witness 
to the spirit and energy of the mighty nation which had put foitli 
its resources in a manner not to be mistaken. If there were many 
who feared the principles of the new power more than those of 
the old; who had believed in the conservatism of the company, 
and its unwillingness either for absorption of territory or prosely- 
tism of the people; whose worst fears during the religious panic 
seemed about to he confirmed — the time was past when such 
opinions could have weight with the people at large, who. wit- 
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n casing the result of local combination for resistance, passively 
submitted to whatever might befal; nor were others wanting, who 
dreaded that the old i farm ’ might be renewed, who considered 
that the company would spend millions to secure it, and that once 
secured, with extended power, the last term of charter would be 
worse than the preceding, and was in proportion to be dreaded. 

Among all these, and innumerable phases of popular feeling 
in India, some indescribably childish and absurd, others grave and 
thoughtful ; and after a prolonged consideration bv the Parliament 
of England, the Act that provided for the sole dominion j>omi»,i on of 
of the crown in India passed into law on August 2, <n<eou. 
1858. On November 1, a year after the rule of the company had 
fallen into abeyance, the gracious proclamation of Queen Victoria 
was issued by the govern or- general at Allahabad, T > rocl;i . 
translated into all the vernacular languages of India, maUoM * 
read at every native court, and freely circulated to all classes of the 
people. It was admirably worded, and fell like oil upon troubled 
waters. By it, all existing dignities, rights, usages, Ifpr , fMIOflci:lI 
and treaties were confirmed: all grounds of suspicion 
of tampering with caste or religious faith removed : and from tho 
highest to the lowest ranks of society, a reliant spirit of calm 
assurance and acquiescence in its simple provisions was at once 
effected. L\ing at the feet of the conqueror, it was felt that 
much that was new might have been imposed on the people of 
India; hut tho gracious words established no new principles, 
and the security established by the Queen's edict communicated a 
like feeling throughout the country, which was too genuine to 
be mistrusted. Erom henceforth, a new era had dawned upon 
India. 

I More the close of the year, the command cr-in-chief, now 
Lord Clyde, was again in the field, and the last efforts T) . ( , i ?1Ht 
of mutineers in Oudli were gradually crushed. The 
Queen's proclamation had promulgated amnesty to all, mutineers, 
except those directly concerned in the murders of the mutiny, and 
many availed themselves of it, and surrendered ; but there were 
others still defiant and desperate, and against these Lord Clyde 
and forces under several commanders, proceeded to act without 
delay. On November 0, the, llajali of Amethio submitted; but 
the Sepoys who had gathered round him, supposed to be 20,000 
strong, got away with their guns. Rajah Benee U;l j )tll 1{(: . nee 
Madhoo, after offering terms of submission, which Mudllo °- 
could not be accepted, escaped from Lord Clyde and Sir Hope 
Grant’s forces, and took the field with bis army, his guns, and his 
treasure. lie was pursued from place to place; other bodies of 
labels being routed as they were encountered, and finally, the 
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(Jainiinpr’s 

l>rogr»*KH. 


whole, with their leaders, among whom were the Nana and hi* 
The retiHs brother, Bala Kao, were driven by the close of the year 

nX> ( \ r he en across the Baptee river into the Terai jungles of Nipal, 

Tena. having* lost all their guns, stores, and well nigh means 

of subsistence. Here, with the way of escape back into Otulh 
carefully closed, and access to Nipal proper denied, the rebel 
Sepoys suffered fearfully from the pestilential climate. Mnnv 
peiished by the forces of Kowcroft, Kelly, and the Nipalese ; ami 
„ , , by hundreds, those lhat survived came to the British 

i>ri it ri p;ji posts, and surrendered themselves. Donee Madlioo was 

iiiji . i < i ». j ^ 

killed by the Nipalese, and the Nana, his brother, and 
AzimOolla, died in the jangles, with many other men of note who 
had been actively engaged in the rebellion, in which, as Lord 
Clyde recorded, ir>0,0t)0 native troops had been subdued. 

Lord Canning’s progress through the country was a succession 
of brilliant assemblies, at which the loyal princes and 
people were received with all the magnificence which 
the occasion demanded. Many were deeoruted by him, 
many rewarded, and it was evident that the effects of the tumult 

, were fast passing away. In Kngland the new const it u- 
ConHtimtlon . 1 ° • . , “ 

**f tin' new lion or the Council, consisting of the Secretary of Stale 
for India, with twelve members, chosen from the Into 
Court of Directors and the Indian services, worked surely arid 
harmoniously under Lord Stanley ; and in India, while no mov 
administrative measures were brought forward, the old were 
strengthened and improved. 

The war was dying out everywhere. The last effort was made 
] ^ by Prince Ferdze, in concert with Tantia Topee. The 
effort of the former foreseeing destruction in Nipal, dashed through 
* ,u * Oudh, and joined Tantia, who, with what remained of 

his army, was still eluding the various columns which strove to 
hem him in. From Ilajpootana to Berar, the pursuit never slack- 
ened, and his attempts to break into the Deccan were skilfully 
frustrated; but this could not long endure. His last hiding-place 
was betrayed, and, on April 7, 18d0, he was seized while asleep in 
T.-mihi Topee the Parone jungle, two miles from Seepree, in Mnlwah, 
etcrurcd. ftll ,i there he was triy.d and executed. Man Singh, his 
fellow-rebel and leader, bad surrendered on the 2nd, and directed 
Major Meade to Tantia’, s last camp The fate of the other rebel 

chiefs need not he followed in detail. 

The rest of Lord Canning’s incumbency might have passed away 
without any material event: but discontent in the 
of European European portion ot the company s army at one time 
t! |tt ' threatened very serious consequences. On the amalga- 
mation of the company’s with the Queen's troops, it would have 
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been wise to have allowed a small bounty on re- enlistment. The 
men protested against being transferred from one service to another 
without special provision or agreement : and, under Lord Canning’s 
inter, demanded their discharge, which, with a free passage to 
England, could not be denied them. They were accordingly sent 
home, and thus the Government, by an unwise economy or ob- 
stinacy, lost the services of nearly 10,000 seasoned veterans, whose 
passages to England cost far more than the small bounty which 
would have satisfied them. One regiment only, the 5th Bengal 
Fusiloers, broke into mutiny at Berhampoor, and threat- ^ ^ 

ened violence ; but their discontent was happily brought troops 
to a conclusion without a resort to force ; and after the 
measure of amalgamation was passed, the establishment of nine 
regiments of royal infantry, three of cavalry, and additions to the 
Engineers and Artillery corps, absorbed the remainder, both 
officers ;md men, of the old loeal European troops of the company. 


CHARTER XI. 

lord canntng’s administrate on ( concluded ), 1850 to 18LJ. 

This opinion of Lord Lawrence in regard to the mutiny was, 
‘that it had its origin in the army itself; it is not Tjord 
attributable to any external or antecedent conspiracy 
whatever, although it was afterwards taken advantage the mutiny, 
ot’by disaffected persons, to compass their own ends ; the approxi- 
mate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothing else.’ There was, 
no doubt, much foundation for this opinion ; but it may hardly he 
considered to reach the depth of the occurrence, and the general 
feeling of uneasiness, which prevailed at the end of 1850, and 
beginning of 1857, though it might not have caused mutiny of 
the native soldiery, or rebellion of the people, nevertheless helped 
to encourage their progress. The conduct of the people, even in the 
most disturbed districts, was, for the most part, singu- C()tl(llI( . t of 
hirly neutral. The agricultural, mercantile, and manu- t,lc 
Picturing population took 11.9 part in the rebellion, or in demon- 
strations in its favour. The only Zemindar, among the hundreds 
of Rebar, who rebelled, was Koer Singh, a man whose embarrass- 
ments bad rendered him notoriously desperate. All Bengal was 
perfectly tranquil. The noble aid given by the Sikhs, at tho call 
of Sir John Lawrence, proves that they had no desire to re-establish 
a national independence, and were content with the local govern- 
ment. When Khan Bahadoor Khan, the chief of Rohilkhund, 
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imposed liis authority upon the province, the Hindoos submitted 
because they had no power to resist, and soon found by his 
exactions and oppressions, as well as by interference with their 
religious observances, that a fanatical Mahomedan rule would 
be unendurable, and they hailed the re-establishment of the 
English Government with unfeigned rejoicings. All Bajpootana 
was tranquil and well affected ; and the substantial aid rendered 
by the Sikh chiefs west of the Sutlej, formed a memorable and 
gratifying proof of their entire loyalty. Counting the number 
of actual rebels in Central India, the Ranee of Jhunsy, the 
Nawabs of Banda and Futtehgurh, the Rajah of Banpoor, and a 
few other minor chiefs and persons ; and comparing them with the 
loyal princes, Sindia, Ilolkar, the Maharajahs of Jeypoor, Joudh- 
poor, Alwur, and Oodvpoor, the Rajahs of ltewah, Bhurtpoor, and 
Kota, the Begum of Bhopal, the Nawal) of Rampoora, and others 
whose independent territories almost cover Central India, the 
preponderance on the side of attachment to the British Govern- 
ment was enormous. 

As will have been seen by the narrative of events, neither the 
Condition of nilers nor the people south of the Nerbudda took any 
^>un!t'ni !Uul P ai ’l in the disaffection. The Oaikwarof Baroda; the 
India. people of the lately annexed provinces of Sattara and 

Berar ; the Nizam, and the whole of his populous dominions ; the 
great Mahratta families who possess independent territories; the 
Mai mitt a people at large, who might have been stirred to action by 
a new Peshwah and the memories of their plunder of India ; with 
those of Mysore, and the whole of the south — were loyal and tranquil 
during the excitement of the period, and never seem to have enter- 
tained a doubt of the ultimate triumph of the English, over an out- 
break as sudden as it was fearful. The only element of apprehension 
was the Mahomedaus, who were most affected by fanaticism ; and 
without doubt there were many of the southern Mahomedaus of 
Areot and Vellore, the descendants of the old Moghul and Patan 
soldiers and colonists, who, never perfectly reconciled to Christian 
domination, looked eagerly and anxiously to news of success at 
Delilv, and were ready to make a diversion in the king’s favour, 
should there be opportunity. As for the Hindoos, as soon as the 
first excitement had passed away, tlysy relapsed into their usual 
condition of passive obedience. The weird prophecy in regard 
to Sumbut 1914 had indeed been fulfilled: but war and tumult 
had passed away without affecting them. 

Triumphantly, then, had England come out of the ordeal : and 
Position of with renewed confidence. The test which many had 
the English. d rea( ted, had been suddenly and fiercely applied ; and 
never was disaffection in possession of such powerful auxiliaries 
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ns a disciplined army of 150,000 men, with ample material of 
war, and a general excitement of the people from other causes \ 
yet no one rose except a few disaffected nobles and State officials, 
who, without territory or subjects, were supported only by the 
lawless scum of the districts in which they lived — hereditary robbers 
and marauders, whom a powerful government had been able to 
restrain, but who returned at once to ancient evil ways directly 
its authority ceased, temporarily, to exist. If the loyal classes of 
the convulsed districts needed any confirmation of motives of 
attachment to the British Government, it was furnished to them 
in the insecurity which prevailed as long as its functions were 
suspended, and the security which accompanied their re-establish- 
ment. 

It has not been possible to follow the course of events in the 
minor presidencies; and indeed there is little to record, MiI10r 
after the lirst shock of the mutiny had been endured. I,res,deDnrs 
Lord Harris at Madras, and Lord Elphinstobe at Bombay, proved 
invaluable coadjutors to the governor-general j and the manner in 
which troops were forwarded to Calcutta, and the Madras and 
Bombay columns despatched for service in Central India, is 
entitled to the highest praise. Bombay had indeed the largest 
share in those operations, and endured the most keen ala it ; 
but Lord Elphinstone’s prompt and decisive action against 
the first demonstration of the Nana’s intrigues, and Mahomedan 
fanaticism, prevented any chance of their further de- De>iths of 
velopment. Exhausted, howeter, by the climate, and Lord RipMn- 
by anxiety, he went to England in 18G0, only to die. Sr Janies ° f 
So also the chivalrous James Outram, who, with his 0utram ' 
constitution thoroughly impaired, was unable to retain his seat in 
Council, and retired, also only to die. Sir John Lawrence, ton, 
equally suffering, was saved by a speedy retirement to England, 
where he was appointed to the Council of India, and was succeeded 
in the Punjab by Mr., now Sir Hubert, Montgomery, from Oudh. 

In 18(30 and 18(31, reforms of the administration of justice were 
earned out in the amalgamation of the Supreme or Ju(li( . lftl 
Queen’s and the Sudder or Company Courts, under one refor "‘ 8 * 
chief justice, with assistant judges, some practising barristers, some 
civilians of not less than ten gears’ standing. Natives were also 
eligible for appointment to the latter offices. The courts of the 
assistant judges formed courts of appeal from others beneath 
them, and their jurisdiction extended to criminal as well as civil 
cases and suits. The penal code, now improved by trial and ex- 
tension, also became law, and was made applicable to all localities 
in India. In this year also, the lirst Indian minister of Mr . wiinour. 
iiur.net>, Mr. "Wilson, took his place in the General ,l ‘ com «’tax. 

it d 
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Council of India, and the most material of his proposed measures 
was an income-tax, applicable at large to natives as well as 
Europeans. Against so fair an impost, and against the taxation 
at all of sections of the community on which, under native ad- 
ministrations, heavy burthens had been laid. Sir Charles 

Fir Charles 7 * „ Ar . 7 1 i 

Trevelyan’s .1 re\ elyan, then governor ol Madras, protested vehe- 
1 ' u 1 mentlv, and to an extent for which, as it amounted to 
positive insubordination, he was superseded in his government, 
ueaih of Unfortunately Mr. Wilson died before his financial mea- 
Mr. wuson. sllres could be matured, and was succeeded by Mr. Laing, 
whose principal reform was the establishment to some extent 
of a paper currency. The redemption of the land revenue for money 
payments was also determined by the governor- general in council, 

well as the sale of waste lands ; but it does not appear that in 
either case any material progress has been experienced. 

No sooner had war ceased, than the great public works of India, 
le'Miin prion which bad been suspended during its existence, were 
work!*- 10 resumed with spirit. The North-Western Railway 
deuiia. progressed rapidly towards Rehly; the Croat Indian 
Peninsular Railway had advanced to Sliolapoor, in the Deccan, 
and very materially towards Jubbulpoor. The Sinde Railway 
from Kurrachee, along the line of the Indus, the Madras Railway 
to connect the eastern with the western coasts, were also in course 
of completion. Along with railways, canals were making great 
progress: the great Canges Canal was extended in several branche.- ; 
the Raree Dooab Canal in the Punjab was under completion. The 
noble works on the Krishna and Coda very rivers were in active 
operation in the Madras Presidency, and a canal for irrigation and 
traffic from the Toombuddra river to Madras had been projected, 
and has since been partially executed. The metalled trunk 
road which reaches from Calcutta to Peshawur, a distance of 1,500 
miles, was finished ; and it is impossible to detail the many other 
works, in metalled roads, which were under execution in all the 
presidencies. It had been recognised, at last, as a public duty, 
that a portion of the revenue of India should be applied to 
guarantees of interest upon railways, and to an enlarged system of 
public works ; and the impetus given by this measure to the 
railways was only what bad been expected. 

The only check to the universal and fast extending prosperity 
Famine in of India was caused by the famine in the north-western 
provinces of 1800 — 1*801. No rain fell, and between 
i to vi n cos. the j umna and the Sutlej the sufferings of the people 

were frightful. No less than 500,000 human beings are believ* d 
to have perished, and the whole of the population, notwithstand- 
ing the benevolent exertions of Government, of individuals, and 
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the receipt of large subscriptions from England, endured misery 
which it was hopeless to alleviate in proportion to the existing 
necessity. During its continuance, the exertions of Sir Robert 
Montgomery in the Punjab, of Mr. Edmonstone in the north- 
western provinces, and of Colonel Rail'd Smith, the engineer-in- 
chief, can never be overrated ; and to the regret of all f , ,, . 
India, the latter, prostrated by his exertions, died soon coi^i Baird 
after he had left Calcutta, on his voyage to England. 

In November 18(5], the governor-general suffered a severe afflic- 
tion in the loss of Lady Canning, and prepared to Lord 
return to England. Ilis last splendid court was as- 
sembled at Allahabad, where, on November 1, he con- IJurbar - 
f erred the order of the Star of India, newly established, upon those 
of the native princes of the north-west who had af- The star of 
forded the most material aid during the mutiny. These I,,dia * 
were Sindia, the Sikh chief of Futtiala, the Regum of Bhopal, and 
the Nawab of liampoora. To Ilis Highness the Nizam the same 
decoration was forwarded, mid on November l?o, he was invested 
with the insignia by Colonel Davidson, the Resident. Ilis High- 
ness had already received some very substantial aoknow- rris nj hne8l| 
lodgments of obligations. In 18(50 a new treaty was tl,e Ni * am - 
made in regard to the assigned territory, by which Rerar alone, 
the revenues of which had materially increased under Erilkii 
management, was retained, and the other large provinces, Daraseo 
and Nuldroog on the west, and the Raichore Donah on the south- 
west, were restored to him. The province of Slidrapoor, which 
had been confiscated after the rajah’s treason, was also conferred 
upon him, and yielded an annual net revenue of three and a half 
lacs of rupees — ,‘15,000/.— and the balance of bis debt, the principal 
of which amounted to fifty lacs of rupees — 500,000/. — was al- 
together cancelled. In addition, a princely gift of various choice 
articles of English manufacture, valued at 10,000/., or a lac of 
rupees, a magnificent diamond ring, and a jewelled sword, were 
sent as a khillut or present of honour, accompanied bv gifts of the 
value of 8,000/. each, to Salar Jung the prime minister, who was 
afterwards created a knight of the* Star of India, and to the Nawab 
Shimish-ool-Oomra, chief of the Hyderabad nobles. It is possible 
that the Nizam may have be*‘ii disappointed by the measures of 
Lord Dalliousie being still retained ; but any reversal of the final 
settlement in regard to the pay of the contingent, and other obli- 
gations of Ilis Highness’s government, was considered inadmissible. 
There was, however, a claim for surplus upon the management of 
the assigned districts from the commencement, and this was under 
consideration for final adjustment. 

It is hardly necessary to follow the details of honours and rc- 
3 1 ) 3 
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wards, which were conferred upon individuals who had proved 
Honours and faithful or done good service during the mutiny ; but be- 
reward*. fore fo g departure from India, in March 1862, Lord 
r.or<i canning Canning had the satisfaction of bringing them to a close, 
ic ivoa indiu. As he was leaving India, addresses from all sections of 
the community, both English and nati\e, bade him an affectionate 
farewell ; and it was evident that the first fierce clamour against 
his clemency had been softened by a late, hilt full, recognition of 
, , its justice and necessity. But India and his anxieties 

H dcatli * 

had proved too much for his constitution, and he died 
shortly after his arrival in England, on June 17. The last 
V1(j governor-general of the company had become the viee- 

f»i:»ri\i;tcr. roy of the Queen, and during his term of office hfid 
had to encounter and overcome the fiercest storm that had ever 


broke over the English power. Future historians, while they 
may notice his natural slowness of conception and of action, will 
not fail to recognise the inherent firmness and unostentatious great- 
ness of his character, which, through the double storm of English 
animadversion and the fierce contort of the mutiny, enabled him 
to surmount hath in an honest, unswerving, practical endeavour to 
do hia duty to his country, and to the people committed to his 
charge. At the worst period, and when surrounded by panic- 
stricken men, he never lost confidence in himself or hia means, 
and his calm courage and perseverance, while they cheered and 
encouraged every subordinate authority, gained him an eventual 
success, the value of which will be enhanced by time. 


CHAFFER XII. 

7ICKR0YALTIES OF LORI) ELGIN ANI) SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, 

1862 to 1865. 

Lord Elgin, who had been employed as H.M.’s plenipotentiary 
i ,-d Elgin * n and had brought the transactions there to a 

MurctH'ds a* conclusion, was appointed Lord Canning’s successor, 
° 5 ‘ and assumed the allice of Viceroy of India on March 12 , 
Tn.-vSnns 1862. Sir Charles Trevelyan was appointed finance 
(tuTnre! r ° f minister, in succession to Mr. Laing, who had retired ; 
a>w - ointment am * Council of India, extended under 

of rt.tiive the term of the new Act of 1861, now contained three 

©tKim'illora. . . .. ,, 7 

native members, all men ot note and mark : the Sikh 
Rajah, of Ruttiala, Rajah D&o Narrain Singh of Benares, and 
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Rajah Dinkur l\ao, the minister of Sindia. Three gentlemen not 
belonging to the service, Messrs Cowie, Fitzwilliam and Forbes, 
gave an appearance of freedom and representative constitution to 
an assembly which, for latter times, had been too restricted. On 
February 5, 180.3, Lord Elgin left Calcutta for the upper provinces, 
holding public receptions or durbars, which were attended by the 
chiefs and nobles of the various districts through which D Urbnr 
he passed. That at Agra was a most magnificent spec- at Agr *‘ 
taole, and again collected the princes of Kajpootana and Central 
India, as had been the case under Lord Canning. The viceroy 
proceeded to Simlah ; but he was already suffering Doath or 
under a chronic disorder, and on his return he died at Lord Klgm * 
Dhurmsalla, in the Himalayas, on November 20, 1863. llis brief 
tenure of office allowed of no opportunity or proof of his capacity, 
and was simply one of routine. During its continuance, w<Wlbee 
a conspiracy among the Wahabee fanatics of Patna C0UB i ,irat '- v - 
was found to have extended to Sittana, on the Afghan frontier, 
and to have had for its design a rising of Mahonredans in the 
east, as well as in the west, with considerable sympathy, if not 
assistance in money, from the south. Had not the conspiracy 
at Patna been discovered and checked by the local magistrate, Mr. 
Tavler, early in 1857, it might have assisted the rebellion in some 
degree ; but though t^ie bitter spirit and malignant intention of 
the latter attempt were clearly manifest, its impotence was patent 
to all but its originators. 

The idea of a new Mahomedan conspiracy in India, however, 
excited apprehension in England : and the locality in which armed 
demonstration had occurred, Sittana, on the north-west frontier 
of the Punjab, demanded the presence of une who should be able 
to apply personal acquaintance with the people to the suppression 
or prevention of war. Sir John Lawrence, therefore, g , rJobn 
was chosen to succeed Lord Elgin. Though not desiring 
office, he at once responded to the call, and proceeded viceroy, 
to Calcutta without delay. Meanwhile the campaign against the 
Sittana fanatics had assumed somewhat formidable Ca „„, s , (rn 
dimensions. Other Afghan hill-tribes were taking 
part with the Sittana rebels ; and, as it was termed, the 
i Umbeyla campaign,’ threiJLeued to bring about a coalition of 
all the Afghans of the mountains against the British Pn pofted 
power, and an invasion of the Punjab. General Neville ^tireineu'. 
Chamberlain, who had conducted the first operations, was severely 
wounded, and a retirement of the forces from what appeared to be a 
fruitless mountain warfare — a warfare which in the time of the Em- 
peror Akbur had caused the destruction of a fine army — was almost 
determined upon b}* the Council of Calcutta, in spite of the remons- 
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Lance® of Sir Hugh Rose, who had succeeded Lord Clyde ns 
commander-in-chief. At this crisis, Sir William Deni - 
lvntson #Tn soil, the governor of Madras, niched Calcutta, to act 
J.fViio vlc? e viceroy till the arrival of Lovd login’s successor, 
royaiiy. He Paw a t once the inadvisability of retirement, and 
Tiif* i T mj)pyia directed Sir Hugh Rose to press the operations against 
ri'ilowod!' families. This was dune with spirit and judgment, 

and during the ensuing month the primary object of 
the campaign was attained, and submission made by the chiefs of 
the frontier tiibes. 

In many respects, both operations were remarkable. The 
neisiiiHor Sit tana fanatics resided chit fly in the town and district 
'■iirraUmiB. 0 f Mulka, on the north side of a mountain which 
separated the Indus from the Kabool river, just above their 
junction; and Mulka could only be approached through the 
territories of other mountain-tribes, the Eusofzyes and Romiirs, 
with whom there was no intention of interfering. On October 
20, ISO;}, the British force, which comistod of two English and 
six native regiments, advanced to the Umbevla pass, a proclama- 
tion having been issued to explain the motive of the campaign. 
As it progressed, the people were found civil and obliging; but 
near Umbevla, shots were bred, a skirmish ensued, and for several 
davs in succession the fighting was almost, continuous, the object 
of the enemy being to close the pass behind the British force. 
On the 2(>tli, the position which bad been taken up was attacked 
with much resolution bv a large hotly composed of men from 
Swat and from Mulka, wlm bad joined the Romiirs of Umbevla. 
The enemy was repulsed in every attack ; but it was impossible 
not to see that progress onwards, into even wilder defile®, and 
without supplies, was impossible, and that were any advance 
made, the pass behind must inevitably be closed. From the 
time the army took up its position and begun to clear a road, 
until November 20, there were daily combats, attended with much 
actual hand-to-hand lighting. The ‘ Engle crag ’ picket was twice 
taken by the enemy and retaken, and in bis last and third assault 
frits recovery, General Chamberlain was badly wounded. Re- 
inforcements were, however, coming up, and the force held its 
ground, now less molested than btforc; but the enemy were 
known to be collecting men in large numbers. This was the 
period at which retirement was contemplated by the Council of 
Calcutta, but opposed by Sir William Denison; and when Sir 
Hugh Rose was at liberty to give the necessary order for advance, 
it was made effectively. 

For some days negotiations with the Akhoond of Swat, and 
other heads of tribes, bad been in progress ; but they came to 
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nothing, and on December 15, General Garnock, now in command, 
moved to attack the enemy’s position at Laloo, about successful 
two miles distant, with his whole force. It was very 7liV-Vny’j n llie 
strong, and held by some thousands of the enemy; 
but it was stormed with a rush, and the Afghans fled. Unibey la 
was assaulted next morning, the enemy retiring into the fast- 
nesses of the mountains above, with the exception of one party, 
which attacked the 23rd Native Infantry and Pioneers, sword in 
hand, and did considerable mischief, but were in turn put to 
flight. The lionuirs now submitted, and a party of them volun- 
terod to accompany a detachment of English troops to Mulka 
and destroy the place. The village was found deserted, Mll | ka 
but the powder- factory was blown up, the houses 
burned, and the object of the campaign — the lesson sought to 
be impressed on these rude tribes, that no resistance or diiliculty 
of access could prevent the attainment of a desired object— seemed 
to be duly appreciated. On Christmas-tiay, 18(33, the force left 
the Chimila valley, and regained the plains; hut the road which 
had been made by the troops was immediately destroyed. 

In J 8(52-1803, the cessation of supplies of cotton from 
America, owing to the civil war, produced a corre- Rlso hl v - ae 
sponding demand for Indian produce, and the prices ufcoUu11 ' 
rose an enormous extynt. Surat cotton, of which the former 
\ulue in England was from threepence to fourpence a pound, had 
risen, in cases of good quality, to nearly two shillings, while all 
others had increased in proportion. The value of exports rose in 
Bombay f rom 43,000,000/. to 03, 000, 000/. sterling in a single year ; 
and the importation of the precious metals, silver and gold, was 
of immense amount. Nor was there any sudden cessation either 
of demand or extra value ; both were steadily maintained. This 
influx of wealth changed the condition of ihe people 

o ii Jtn pjTocfi in 

of Western India very materially, and combined with western 
the large expenditure on public works, had the effect lndla ‘ 
ol increasing the values of food, of labour, and of manufactures in 
an extraordinary manner throughout India. Much apprehension 
was felt in Europe at the immense absorption of gold and silver 
bv India ; but it was unavoidable, »as it would have been impossible 
to pay in manufactures only, for what was exported under the 
exceptional demand. 

Sir John Lawrence arrived in Calcutta on January 12, 18(54. 

It is little to say he was enthusiastically received b\ t _ 

ii . *' Arrival of Sir 

all ranks and all classes, European as well as native. .Min 
lie had many personal friends among both; and one 
who had so nobly done his p»rt in the period of alarm and dis- 
aster, whose influence and exertions lmd so materially checked 
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the tide of rebellion, was evidently the most fitted to follow up 
what Lord Canning bad begun, and in which he himself had 
borne so large a part. As from his seat in the Indian Council of 
England he had been able to follow the course of events without 
eheck, so he took up his office at the interval of a month, without 
any break in his knowledge of what was passing. He found India 
at peace; the Umbeyla campaign was at an end, and provincial 
exhibitions of local produce and manufactures were begun by that 
m the Punjab, which was eminently successful, and rightly 
directed by Sir Robert Montgomery. 

Sir John Lawrence did not remain long in Calcutta ; he pro- 
The viceroy ceeded to Simlah for the hot season, and at the close of 
m Lahore. the monsoon went direct to Lahore. Here, after six 
years, be had the gratification of meeting his old Sikh friends and 
addressing them in their own language, in an eloquent but simple 
speech, lie told them of the interest which the Queen of England 
lelt in them all, how she had charged him to be careful of them, 
and how deeply she and Prince Albert desired their prosperity, 
lie reviewed the measures of his own, his brother’s, and successive 
administrations; how taxation had been lightened, bow canals and 
roads had been constructed, and how means of education had been 
provided ; and concluded bv a prayer, which must have moved all 
hearts present, that Cod would guard and , .protect them, and give 
them all needful for their benefit. Few great assemblies in India 
have resembled this, at once solemn and joyful, with thankful re- 
membrances of the past, and bright anticipations for the future. 

During 18(14, Sir John Lawrence’s exertions to improve the 
Measures for c<>n < liti()n English soldiers in India were begun 
the improve- earnestly, and to the last period of his tenure of office 

inent of * , . . 1 . , 

Hannah never ceased. Tor their occupation and amusement lie 
sanctioned reading-rooms, gardens, workshops, means 
of athletic exercise and games— in short, everything calculated to 
improve their moral and physical condition. Nor were means of 
religious study and improvement omitted, but, on the contrary, faci- 
litated by provision of religious works, and apartments for their 
private study. Their barracks also were surveyed and improved, 
and in many places altogether reconstructed ; the old sanatarium 
in the hill-stations enlarged, and other localities in India which 
enjoyed a cool climate, with fresh mountain air, sought out. Nor 
was sanitary reform confined to the location of European troops. 
Outbreaks of cholera, of fever, of small-pox, fall so heavily and so 
unexpectedly upon India, that investigation of the causes by a 
sanitary commission, opened in 1803, and continued throughout 
the country, not only brought to light many unknown causes of 
malaric influence, but suggested remedial measures. 
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A quarrel with the State of Bhutan was in progress on the 
viceroy’s arrival in India, which had arisen out of claims 
by the Bhdtanese Lama upon portions of cultivated ter- 
ritory, called Dooars, lying at the foot of the mountains in Assam. 
These had been annexed after the province came into possession, 
and a sum of money, to be paid annually, was agreed to in compen- 
sation. The same arrangement was made with the ( : atm . so f 
Bengal Dooars, but it did not restrain the Bhdtanese tlUMV!ir * 
from making inroads into them, kidnapping British subjects, and 
committing other excesses. The money payment was therefore 
refused, until security should be obtained ; a measure which led 
to reprisals on the part of the Bhdtanese. In November 180G, 
the lion. Ashley Eden was sent as ambassador to Tlie Hon 
the capital of Bhdtan, with a view to arrange a definite 
treaty, accompanied by a small escort. His mission ,,,i « sion ‘ 
was an unwise one, in every respect. It was impossible to protect 
him ; from first to last he was ill-treated and insulted by every 
means of indignity, and finally a release of the Dooars was ex- 
torted from him, when he was suffeied to retire. 

llis conduct, and the treatment he had met with, alike produced 
an outburst of indignation ; and in November 1804, war 
was declared against Bhdtan. It was badly conducted, WnrdtPl " (1 ‘ 
and the country proved very unhealthy, nevertheless, some posi- 
tions were occupied, and maintained; but one, Dewangirv, was 
retaken by the enemy, with some spirit, and so far from the Bhd- 
tanese showing any disposition to submit, they appeared more re- 
liant in their resources. A new campaign was therefore gt>r0I1(1 
necessary, and a heavy force was assembled. Dewan- 
girv was retaken, Dalimkoto captured and held ; but it was not 
till 1805, by which time the troops in occupation had suffered 
frightfully from the climate, that it was determined to conquer 
and annex the whole territory. This produced a disposition to 
treat on the part of Bhdtan, and peace ensued ; but it Un8ntlR . 
may be said it was purchased, by an agreement to pay JJ ,n * 
2d, 000 rupees per annum for the Bengal Dooars. The the war. 
whole proceeding, from first to last, was unfortunate and ill- 
managed. Had sufficient lbrces»been thrown into the Dooars in 
the first instance, and the passes watched, the Bhdtanese might 
have been defied till they were obliged to become suppliants for 
restoration of their assumed rights. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF SIR .TOTTN LAWRENCE ( continued ), 

18(w to 1807. 

In the voav 1K02, Air., now Sir Richard, Temple had been nomi- 
iviiij.irv i,d- nil tod chiej’ commissioner o! tlie ‘central provinces,’ an 
! f 'llrrrni'r'i fl nr ] egate of previous smaller and separate jurisdictions, 
i r. vimcs. including: Nagpoor, the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, 
and part of Eundelkhund. It comprised an immense area of about 
*J dO, 000 square miles, with a very varied population, in some loca- 
lities sparse, in others populous, and included some of the most 
rugged country, as well as the wildest, aboriginal tribes of India. 
To mould this into shape as it were, to connect previous local 
systems of administration into one. harmonious whole, required 
n ore than ordinary ability and power of application ; and it. was 
a titling and welcome task to a man who, with great physical 
energy, possessed a mind capacious and ingenious, which had 
already found congenial occupation in the affairs of the Punjab, 
where, as well in the revenue as the judicial departments. Sir 
Richard Temple had pained considerable experience. In the central 
provinces, Sir Richard's measures were eminently successful: and 
his administrative reports show wonderful powers of endurance, 
in long and rapid journeys, in the constant overlooking of every 
detail of administ ration, to which alone the result is attributable, 
and in his friendly intercourse with every native chief or land- 
holder of the various districts. Larger in extent than the Punjab, 
infinitely more diversified in natural features, in language, popu- 
lation, and in products, lie had mastered all details, harmonised 
all working measures, and laid tlie foundation of future progress. 
Too little is known by the people of England of such undertakings 
and their results, or of tlie means by which they have been 
achieved ; of the management by one individual and a few sub- 
ordinates, of the a (fairs of provinces as large ns France or Spain, 
uniting many different races and languages, and requiring- daily 
toil of which there is little conception. Among such administra- 
tive exploits. Sir Richard Temple’s tenure of the central provinces 
claims prominent notice; and at the close of the year 1 8(55, he 
was able to apply a gratifying test of the success of his 

IinhiKtriJil , . . 1 1 J , . _ ..... , , . 

pxiiihiffonat harmonising measures in an industrial exhibition held 
N#gi>oor. \ a gp 00rj fa w hich every district made contributions 

in produce and manufactures; and at which all classes of the people, 
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C om the eemi-savage aborigines, Gonds, Blieels, and Kookoos, to 
the civilised Hindoos and Mahomedans, for the first time in their 
history mingled together in common. After the preceding war, 
devastation, and bloodshed, the effects of Sir Kichard Temple's 
labours are more than ordinarily gratifying to contemplate; and 
few of the provincial administrative reports possess so high and so 
varied an interest as his. 

The great influx of money into Bombay, and the enormous 
fortunes suddenly realised by adroit speculators, pro- R ,, pultsof 
duced a mania of local joint stock companies, which j s j] ,mil * r 
exceeded in its results anything that had ever before' Bombay, 
appeared in India. Old means of investment trebled and quad- 
mpled, for the time, in actual value. The shares in a company 
formed for the reclamation of land from the sea rose to twelve 
times their \alue — 10(H)/. to 12,000/. and upwards— and others in 
proportion. W ith a plethora of wealth, the wildest schemes were 
entertained and put into execution ; but after the custom of 
such events, the collapse was as sudden as the rise, and many 
were ruined. Nor was it till the end of the vear, that , 

* Pmjrrtnl 

commercial confidence was in some degree restored. a<»o.»n 
Similar in some respects to the Bombay, Colaha and 
Back bay reclamation schemes and companies of Bombay, was 
the Port Canning Company of Calcutta. As year after year the 
navigation of the Ilooghly became more dillicult, the Mutlah, 
another branch of the Ganges, east of Calcutta, was fixed upon 
as the site of a new commercial capital ; a railway was constructed 
from Calcutta, and warehouses were built; but although the, 
navigation was much easier from the sea, no large ships ascended 
to the new Port Canning, and the scheme, if not entirely aban- 
doned, became abortive. The only chance of the new port being 
frequented appears to lie in the stream of the Ilooghly becoming 
too shallow for large vessels. 

In the course of the year under review, the college of civil 
engineers for the north-western provinces was founded Col , for 
at Bonrkhee : an establishment which, whether in 

-ill , oiitfliicera 

regard to Europeans or natives, has already sent forth fomuiwi «t 
many able men, and is in active operation. The institu- 
tion owes its origin to the suggestions of Sir Hugh Bose, who, 
a means of employment for many unemployed officers, con- 
sidered that a public college course would be the best method 
of fitting many lor the department of public works — a hope which 
has been fully justified. 

The year J 800 is memorable from the great famine of Orissa. 
There had been a failure of rain in the season of 18(55, Famine i* 
and scarcity began to prevail, which passed into abso- 
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lute famine almost without notice, and certainly witnout pre- 
caution. Till it had reached an alarming height, the government 
of Bengal were inactive; and the time passed by in which 
supplies of grain could have been sent bv sea. When the people 
were perishing in thousands, no vessel could approach the coast, 
and the supplies forwarded by land were utterly insufficient to 
meet the general wants. The lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
&ir Cecil Beadon, and his Council, defended themselves to the 
best of their power ; but they could not, and did not, escape the 
severe animadversions of the viceroy and of the press of England. 
Lord Napier, governor of Madras, took active measures for the 
relief of the people under his jurisdiction ; and at a later period, 
Orissa was relieved ; but the intermediate destruction of life 
was estimated at 2,000,()0(), and the amount of human suffering 
had been incalculably great. A plan had been formed, before 
the famine, of turning the waters of the Mahanuddy 

Orifls/i 7 ^ 

vrn'KHtion river to use in the irrigation of the Delta of Orissa, and 

^ me. ^he wor j iS were wider execution by a private company. 
After a long discussion, which much retarded their progress, 
the company, for want of means, was obliged to make over its 
works to Government. 

The Currency Commission, which was instituted in this year, 
Currency applied itself laboriously to the questions of silver, gold, 
quotum. am l p R p er circulation ; but it may be said to have 
been premature, as beyond a recommendation for the continued 
trial of the paper currency, and some suggestions as to detail of 
working measures, it gave no opinion upon the question of a 
general gold medium, which had many supporters, though it 
lecommended that gold should continue to be a legal tender 
in payment of revenue. In the face of the constantly fluctuating 
market value of gold, it was indeed impossible to come to any 
other conclusion. 

In 1800, Sir Bichard Temple was promoted from the office of 
r.and settle- commissioner of the central provinces to the political 
1'thnnm‘H- department, as Resident at Hyderabad. lie was suc- 
ceutrai ftl ' e cee( led by Mr. Strachey, who did ample justice to his 
provinces. predecessor’s immense exertions, which may be briefly 
summarised. New and uniform hind settlements had been com- 
pleted all over the various provinces, and the demand fixed for 
from twenty to thirty years. Every class, every individual, 
general proprietors as well as occupants of fields, knew what 
their rights and obligations were, and all questions as to pro- 
prietary rights over waste lands were settled. The police depart- 
ment was reformed, and many native gentlemen were created 
honorary magistrates, and performed ‘ one-fifth * of the whole 
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b isiness satisfactorily. The civil courts of the provinces wer? 
enlarged, and the proceedings simplified; and improvement waa 
manifest in the number of suits instituted, which rose from 
If), 000 to 45,000. 1,570 public vernacular schools were esta- 

blished, and fifty-six public dispensaries had afforded relief to 
150,000 patients. Vaccination was extended to thousands, and 
sanitary regulations enforced in towns and villages. Four hundred 
miles of road had been bridged and metalled, and other branch lines 
in connection with the railway to Jubbulpoor were under con- 
struction. In addition to these, court-houses, police-stations, 
barracks, rest-houses for travellers, churches and wells, might be 
named ; but the detail, after all, would hardly convey an idea 
of the impetus given to this long-neglected territory by Sir 
Richard Temple, or of his practically benevolent exertions in 
securing it. ‘ Whatever of progress,’ writes his successor, Mr. 
Strachev, ‘has been noted, was secured during Mr. Temple’s rule. 
No such progress had ever been seen in this part of India before . 
Much of it may— must he, due to 1 lie action of natural, com- 
mercial, and social forces; but something, at any rate, may have 
been the result of good government, and must have been due to 
the personal exertions of Mr. Temple — to the system he intro- 
duced, and the officers he trained.’ Sir Richard could not indeed 
be resisted; and while be achieved more in practical results, un- 
aided, except by the subordinates, into whom he had to infuse 
his own energy, during his incumbency of little more than four 
years, these results rival, if they do not exceed, any in the 
history of the British administration of India. 

On October 0, as Dr. Cotton, the Bishop of Calcutta, was on a 
tour of visitation in Assam, he w. s accidentally drowned, of 
to the great grief of the Christian community. During Bishop 
his incumbency, he lmd laboured very zealously and 
effectually in the cause of the Church, had visited every station in 
his vast diocese, and lmd stimulated the ministers of religion by 
liis example and discipline ; and a very sincere tribute to his 
memory and admirable labours was recorded by the viceroy in 
council. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament fur the government 
of India, two provincial high join ts were established iu Tf e h 
1800, one for the Punjab at Lahore, one for the north- curt* 

7 . f rr»t i established, 

western provinces at Agra. 1 hese were presided over by 

chief justices appointed by the crown, and serve as the local courts 
of appeal, from all lower courts, as well as courts of first instance. 

The question of irrigation in India had been warmly taken up 
by Lord Cranborre during his tenure of office as IrrlffrttloU 
Secretary of State for India, and the deplorable famine 
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of Orissa had opened the way to a clearer perception of the 
necessity and practical value of these useful works. The scarcity 
cf rain in that province had been followed by floods almost as 
destructive; but the advantage of regular and controllable sup- 
plies of water was not the less evident. Colonel Strachey was there- 
fore sent from England as commissioner for works of irrigation, 
and arrived early in 1807, foi the purpose of furthering those 
great undertakings; but some time necessarily elapsed before 
details could be decided upon. Even in this year the continuance 
of distress was severely felt in Orissa: and the viceroy stated at a 
public meeting convened in Calcutta, that 27,000 tons of rice 
would still be required, and l,f)00 orphan children already, with 
2,000 more in prospect, would have to he maintained. 

The census of the central provinces, taken on November 5, 186(5, 
„ with much care, was promulgated early in 1H(57. The 

Census nf / 1 r 

central pr<>- result was perfectly unexpected in the great majority 
of Hindoos over Mahomcdans, and was as follows : — 

Hindoos (I., s<; 1.770 

Mahomcdans 2. , i7,(*22 

7,102.1:02 

Of those classed under Hindoo, were the aboriginal tribes, number- 
ing about two millions. The result gave only seventy-nine souls 
to the square mile, which is attributable to the immense prepon- 
derance of forest, jungle, and uncleared, and for the most part 
unculturable, land. 

Little more of general or historical interest marks the year 18(57, 
but as it was closed with a discussion in regard to extension of 
railways, those under completion up to this period may he briefly 
noted : — 

1. Lord Dalhousie’s projected line from Calcutta to Dehlv, 
called the East Indian, to be prolonged to Attock, ill the Punjab, 
with an extension south to Jubbulpoor. 

2. The Croat Peninsular Railway from Bombay to Jubbulpoor, 
to meet the East Indian, as well as a line via Sholapoor to meet 
tin; Madras line, near the Toombuddra river, with an extension 
from Sholapoor to Hyderabad. 

.‘k The Bombay, lhiroda, and ^Vhmedabad line. 

4. The Sinde line, connecting Sinje via Mooltan with the East 
Indian line, in the Punjab. 

5. The Oudh and ltohilkhund line. 

6. The Great Southern of India. 

7. Eastern Bengal. 

8. Calcutta and South-Eastern. 

0. Madras and Western Coast. 

By ihe report 11 p to the year under notice, it appeared that, 
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out of 5, 599£ miles of projected railways, 3,934 J miles had been 
completed, and 1,005 miles remained to be tinished. 

r Plie whole of the questions noted in this chapter are of a purely 
administrative character; but as they serve to illustrate the pro- 
gression of events in India, are not without historical importance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF STR JOHN LAWRENCE (concluded), 1888, 

The details of works of irrigation, in operation, in their construc- 
tion, or projected, were reviewed by Sir John Lawrence 

1 . * > t Review of 

in Council on March 31, 1808, with the following mem irrmn. 

-i, lion works. 

results : — 

I. In the Punjab : — 1. A new canal from the Sutlej was roughly 
estimated at 2,000,000/. sterling; the work, it was hoped, would 
be begun next season. 2. The remodelling of the Raree Dooab 
canal and that of the 'Western Jumna. -J. Surveys for canals 
from the Sutlej to Eerd/.epoor and Mooltan, and for the extension 
of the canal system on the right bank of the Indus. 

II. In the North-west Provinces: — 1. A new canal projected 

from below Relily to irrigate the Agra and Muttra districts, at 
the cost of 500,000/. 2. The improvement of the Ganges canal 

for navigation, in order to complete a water communication from 
Lahore to Dehlv, Agra, the Dooab and Oudh. 3. Works in 
Rohilklnmd for irrigation and drainage, as also in Rundelkhund 
in respect to utilising the waters of the three largest rivers. 4. In 
Oudh, a canal from the Sarda; would be not inferior to the Ganges 
canal, at a cost of 2,000,000/. 

III. In Bengal several projects: — 1. To utilise the waters of 
the Guild uk. 2. A canal from the Ganges, near Raj Mahal, 
perhaps as far as Calcutta. 3. A canal from the Damoodra, for 
navigation and irrigation, through the coal district of Raneegiuije, 
to the Hooghly. 4, A canal from the Soane; the project, origin- 
ally, of the East India Irrigation Company. 5. The works of the 
same company in Orissa, already in progress. 

IV. In the Central Provinces, t>vo promising projects w r ere in 
course of survey. 

V. In the Madras Presidency : — 1. The completion by extension 
of branches of the great works on the Krishna and Godavery 
rivers. 2. Two very large tanks near Madrus itself. 3. The ex- 
tension of irrigation from the Pennaar river into the Vellore dis- 
trict. 4. A project lor the utilisation of the waters of a ri\er in 
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Travancore, to be applied to the province of Madura. 5. Exten- 
sion and improvement of the works of the Cavery river. 

VI. In the Presidency of Bombay: — 1. A project for a large 
canal from the Indus at Rdree, to irrigate the Hyderabad collec- 
t orate in Sinde, with improvements of other existing works. 2. In 
Guzerat a project, already sanctioned, of a canal from the Tapty 
river. 3. In Khandesh, a work of irrigation of considerable im- 
portance, iilready in progress. 4. In the Deccan, several under- 
takings in various stages of progress, and several new projects 
which would be submitted to Government. 

VII. In Mysore, a large sum would be applied from the surplus 
revenues in furtherance of irrigation works. 

The Secretary of State had already sent out thirty civil engineers 
of experience, who would be distributed to various localities, and 
„ , others would follow in the coming year ; and i generally/ 

MeaPitrPB for . n - f , 

extending his Excellency states, ‘ it might be athrmed that the 

Government of India had taken all necessary steps tc 
inaugurate the policy of extending irrigation to the utmost. It 
had already established in every province a separate head to the 
irrigation branch of the public works department, and would be 
ready to consider favourably every proposal having in view the 
improved administration of this class of works.’ 

From the foregoing detail, which necessarily excludes all former 

works executed and in actual working operation, it will 
Importance ^ * * 

of the be seen that new irrigation projects extended to all the 

three presidencies of India ; that the importance of such 
projects had been fully recognised ; and that no doubt existed, not 
r>nly of those detailed being executed as rapidly as funds could be 
provided, but that they would be succeeded by others in every 
province where the means of obtaining water supplies, and of dis- 
posing of them to advantage in the irrigation of the soil, appear to 
l>e practicable and profitable. To all such undertakings, it is 
evident that the viceroy had given his best consideration and en- 
couragement. 

Small wars are seldom absent from India, and early in 18G8, an 
vvdffiiur insurrection of the AVaghurs — an aboriginal tribe in 
insurrection. the province of Kattiawar, in the Bombay presidency — 
arose, which required force for its^ suppression. The AVagluirs 
had originally possessed the district of Okamundel, in which they 
resided, which was sold to the Gaikwar in 1815. In 1857, the 
district was re- transferred to the British Government, and it was 
found that the AVaghurs had never abandoned their hereditary 
occupations of plunder and lawless conduct. Collision with the 
new administration was inevitable ; but a small force under Colonel 
Anderson encountered and routed a bodv of them— not, however. 
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without losing two valuable ollicers, Captains La Touche and 
llibbert. A partial insurrection of Blieels followed in another 
part of Guzcrut, but was promptly suppressed. 

The military operations of the year closed with a campaign 
against the Afghans of the Black Mountain, oil the 
north-west of the Punjab — near the locality of the Mountain 
Umbeyla campaign — who, like the Sittana fanatics, bad tlimr ‘ lIKn - 
been excited by the Wahabees of Patna and Southern India ; a 
strange circumstance, when it is considered that those who sought 
to excite rebellion, and those who entered into it, were separated 
by 1,500 miles. But the conspirators were not without system ; 
they had forwarded supplies and money, by agents, through the 
railways to their destination, and, no doubt, succeeded in making 
considerable preparations. The tribe now seduced was the Hus- 
smnzye, inhabiting the Agror valley, in the Black Mountain 
range. They attacked a police station as a commencement of hos- 
tilities, and showing no disposition to submit, a campaign against 
them became inevitable. Troops were therefore massed upon the 
frontier under the command of General Wylde; and marching on 
September 2(>, two brigades advanced to Oghee on Octo- 

1 _ ° General 

her •», whence the operations continued till the 7th, when wyid«*’» 
a village belonging to the Paniree Sveds, having been ol,LrHtl0 “ 8, 
destroyed, the chiefs of»several of the clans, finding further resist- 
ance impossible 1 , came into camp for terms, which were accelerated 
by the results of other attacks upon their positions and villages, in 
which the enemy were uniformly routed. By the 10th, however, 
all had submitted, and the force was withdrawn. It was con- 
sidered bv many that enough punishment had not been inflicted 
to have a permanent effect, in the prevention of outrage ; but Go- 
vernment was satisfied that ill-will would only be perpetuated by 
the continued destruction of villages, and that the present submis- 
sion of the clans might be received in earnest of future good be- 
haviour. Enough had been done on the Black Mountain, as well 
as at Umbeyla, to prove that no natural obstruction and no armed 
opposition could prevent progress, when it was needful, into the 
wildest and most inaccessible regions of the mountains 

The question of the western frontier, which had occupied all 
successive Governments of India, from the Mahomedan period up 
to the present time, is still an open one ; but much progress has 
been made in it, and there are good grounds for believing that the 
tribes, though not under our own Government, nor, indeed, many 
of them under that of Afghanistan, but wholly independent, are 
becoming more amenable to civilised influences than before, while 
:he sharp lessons that have been occasionally read to them have 
not been entirely without effect. 

3 * 
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The Ameer Dost Mahomed of Afghanistan died in 1863. Up 
Affair* of to the period of his death he had not only preserved 
perfect good faith with the Government of India, but 
Mahomed. jidL maintained tranquillity in his dominions. After 
his death, though he had appointed his son, Sh6re Ally Khan, to 
succeed him, the nomination was opposed by his brothers Afzool 
Khan and Azim lvhan ; and a series of struggles took place, in 


one of which Shgre Ally was dethroned, and Afzool Khan became 
Disputed ruler. He did not live long afterwards, and his son, 
Miccessmn. Abdool Rahman, waived his claim in favour of his 


uncle, ‘Azim Khan, who had been for some time a fugitive in 


Dritish territory. Ultimately, however, Sliere Ally regained his 
throne, and the opposing faction was gradually overcome. 

During the whole of this prolonged contest the policy of the 


roiiry of the viceroy was much criticised both in England and in 
vn-emy. India. Dv many, especially in India where a powerful 
army was burning for a further field of action, he was blamed for 
not interfering in force for the support of Shore Ally, or in any case 
for the pacification of Afghanistan. While in a disturbed condition, 
it was assumed to be at the mercy of Persian, or worse, Russian 
intrigue: and nothing but a decided interference in anno could, 
it was alleged, prevent the Russians from crossing the Oxus to 


the assistance of 8 h tire Ally, Azim Khan, Abdool Rahman, or 
whichever party should bid highest for their support. The assem- 
blage of General Wylde’s magnificent force against the Black 
Mountain tribes gave colour to the supposition that a movement 
into Afghanistan was projected: but the policy of the viceroy was 
a perfect neutrality, and was supported by remarkable reasoning 
which is well explained in the ‘Edinburgh Review ’ of April, 1870 
(No. 208). It is not necessary to enter into the details of the subject, 
further than to state that the designs of Russia, should she have 


any, ■would only he furthered by a fresh British advance into 
Afghanistan, and that the best policy would he to support the 
<le facto ruler of the country, without entering into the intricate 
mazes of its domestic politics ; or that intrigue on the part of Persia 
was an idle bugbear, the weakness of which had been already 
too fully demonstrated to need any fresh illustration. It is very 
possible that the army was disappointed by Sir John Lawrence’s 


pacific policy ; but there can be no question of its expediency. 

In this year a precautionary measure was sanctioned for the 
Fortified construction of fortilied posts in many of the large 

11 :Gts - stations, as well to protect the arsenals, as to afford 


refuge in case of need. That such works would have proved 
invaluable during the mutiny will have been manifest from the 
narrative of events. In the Punjab, at Jullunder and Sealkote j ha 
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India, at Nowgong in the central provinces, at Umballa, and at 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, these fortified arsenals were to be con- 
structed, while at Mooltan, at Peshawur, nnd Ilawul Pindee more 
extensive forts were to be executed. It is perhaps a strange fact, 
that, with the exception of the presidencies, the English have 
erected no fortifications in India. In a few localities, as at Dehlv, 
Allahabad, and Agra: Ahmednugger in the Deeean, Bellary, 
Vellore, &c., native fortifications have been improved, and used 
as magazines; hut in no other part of the country do they exist, 
and the siege of Dehly formed an impressive lesson against trusting 
them, in case they were constructed, to any but English soldiers; 
In barracks, indeed, the expenditure, under Sir John Lawrence’s 
administration, had been munificent, nearly seven millions sterling 
having been applied to this purpose alone. 

Thu details of purely administrative measures are subjects 
hardly fitted, by their local and often intricate character, 
for discussion in a manual of history : but a few belong- t ‘ ,ul <‘ t,,R 'i“ 3 ‘ 
ingto Sir John Lawrence’s incumbency may be briefly enumerated. 
The Municipal Improvement Act of 1868 was applied to the for- 
mation and guidance of municipalities in the north-west provinces. 
The local municipal committees consist of a proportion of oiTLial 
and non-ollic.ial members, and their duties are the conservancy of 
towns nnd villages, a#d their improvements ; the expenses being- 
defrayed from taxes levied on houses and the oetroi duties which 
have been imposed. Under the operation of this Act much has 
already been effected, especially in the conservancy of towns, a 
subject much neglected before ; and as an incitement to efforts in 
local management of details, which were almost beyond the 
province of the collector or magistrate, they are practically useful 
and encouraging. 

Two Acts — XIX. and XXV III. — of I860 are, however, of more 
important character. The former relates to the rights Termnry 
of cultivators in Oudh, the latter a similar measure in 
regard to the Punjab. By these Acts, the definitions of the rights 
of tenants, whether hereditary or at will, and so-called tenaut- 
right upon improvements, are expressed and confirmed ; hut 
neither measures have passed* without strong opposition and 
lengthened discussions, into # which it is impossible to enter. In 
taking up the subject, it was evidently the intention of Sir John 
Lawrence to secure the rights of hereditary occupancy of land to 
those who have possessed them for generations. Such tenancies 
are well known and well defined in Madias and Bombay, where, 
so long as the stipulated rent or land-tax was paid, the occupant 
had a proprietary right in the land he cultivated. Other tenants, 
being tenants at will without hereditary right, had occupancy 

3 a 2 
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from year to year, or by lease as might bo agreed. In the case of 
Oudh, hereditary right was defined by a thirty years’ occupancy, 
dating back from February 1856; but it is advanced, and perhaps 
admitted, by the cultivators, that there are no classes in Oudh to 
■which the designation of hereditary occupant, or, as he would be 
termed in Bombay or Madras, ( Merasdar,’ can be applied; and the 
Talookdars of Oudh have protested against the interference which 
a recognition of such rights would involve. Equally in tht 
Punjab, rights which in other parts of India have been guarded 
with the most jealous care by the people, and respected by all 
preceding native governments, as before explained, are apparently 
unknown or unclaimed, and are thus accounted for by Sir John 
Lawrence : — i Under the Sikh rule, the position of the hereditary 
cultivators was practically very much on a par with that of pro- 
prietors in the same village. And although the Sikhs, in their 
social relations to each other, set a high value on proprietary 
rights in land, more particularly when these were ancestral, their 
rulers acted very differently, and cared little who held, or win) 
cultivated, these lands, provided that the revenue was punctually 
paid.’ 

This exemplifies the present condition of the Punjab hereditary 
tenures, and shows the results of disturbed and oppressive adminis- 
trations, which not only did not protect existing rights in land, hut 
overthrew them in mere consideration of revenue. The condition 
of Oudh exhibits exactly the same result, from the same causes. 
The hereditary landholders had been unable to retain their rights 
in opposition to a grasping administration in the Punjab, and to 
the unlimited and unquestioned power of the Talookdars in 
Oudh. 

Sir John Lawrence’s motive in these Bills was the protection, 
bv legal recognition, of the hereditary occupant, and the security 
of liis tenure : and considering the additional value which land in 
India is acquiring under a settled government and moderate assess- 
ment, there is no question that Sir John’s large experience led him 
directly to the root of the question, in the establishment of definite 
rights, and, therefore, titles to the land, wherever they could be 
proved. The working of these tA/o Acts is, therefore, a subject of 
much interest, but certainly, as yet, urtdefinable ; and in the case of 
hereditary occupants, cannot fail to ensure the gratitude of those 
concerned on a point which, in former settlements in the Bengal 
presidency, had been much or entirely overlooked, and which in 
the Punjab and in Oudh might have shared the same fate in 
being irredeemably swept away, but for his wise and timely inter- 
position. 

At the close of 18G8 t Sir John Lawrence's term of office having 
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nearly expired, Earl Mayo, Chief Secretary for Ireland under Mr. 
Disraeli's administration, was appointed viceroy, and P ]M . 1V0 
arrived in Bombay before the end of the year. If appointed 
Sir John Lawrence’s policy as viceroy he reviewed, it v <cr0> ‘ 
will not be found barren of fruit. The long list of ad- Rev1ow oC 
niinistrative acts, his adj ustmcnt of progressive measures, Jawmice's 
his extension, as far as practicable, of education, his 
liberality in public works, his Bills for the protection of tenants in 
Oudh and in the Punjab, are peculiarly his own, and may be 
separated from the heterogeneous Acts passed by the Legislative 
Council. All evince a benevolence of purpose, a deep desire to 
further and secure the interests of the people whom he had known 
so long, and over whom he became in turn chief ruler. II is 
foreign policy was peculiarly his own, and has not been impugned. 
With all these great points in his favour, and with the certainty 
of having by his mere presence and authority repressed latent 
disaffection, it must, he admitted that his rule was not popular as 
viceroy, though it was great and powerful. Jlis own service was 
doubtless jealous of a member who had belonged to their ranks and 
had overstepped all ; yet there was no one who watched move 
vigilantly over its rights, or whosy patronage was more pure. 
Popularity in India, however, unless accompanied by corresponding 
vigour, is the lowest meed of praise that can be accorded to s 
viceroy, and was a distinction never sought by Lord Lawrence, or 
attempted to be sought, either from Europeans or from natives. 
Enough for him that he did his duty, strictly, sternly perhaps, 
without bending; and in this respect, the character and adminis- 
tration of Lord Lawrence, apart from his Punjab acts, will rise in 
proportion with the lapse of time. On his retirement from the 
office of viceroy, his long and great services w'ere recognised end 
rewarded by his elevation to the peerage. 


CHAPTER XV. 

t 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF •EARL MAYO, AND CONCLUSION; 

1800 TO 1870. 

The appointment of Earl Mayo to the office of viceroy wa.i 
severely criticised and opposed both in England and in India; and 
indeed to succeed one so perfectly conversant with the atFairs of 
India as his predecessor, was to induce a comparison which might 
prove disadvantageous. Earl Mayo belonged to the Conservative 
party of England ; but his appointment was nevertheless ratified 
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by Mr. Gladstone’s Whip: Cabinet — a wise measure in relation to 
the people of India, as proving 1 to them that the man considered 
most capable would be selected for their governor, without re- 
ference to home politics. Hut the progress of Karl Mayo, while it 
lias surprised those to whom he was unknown, has fully justified 
I’.-tri m ivo'a the selection originally made. Ilis great capacity has 
qua if ilea- been developed, and the experience he is gaining bids 
1 ‘ fair to place him in the rank of the most illustrious 

men who have preceded him. Among all classes, Kuropean and 
native, he has established a widespread popularity and respect, 
as much due to his public measures as to his magnificent hospi- 
tality. So far, indeed, he appears to he one of those characters 
which can only be estimated by having been placed in a position 
in which his natural powers are increased by exercise of great 
responsibilities. Unfettered and unprejudiced by any former 
association with, or opinion upon, Indian questions, and without; 
any former local ties, he is able to apply a froh, clear, and 
powerful judgment to the consideration of all local affairs, and 
lo the general well-being of the empire. The results of a year's 
incumbency leave little room for comment, though events have 
already occurred, not only to develop great and independent, 
decision of character, but to afford a key, as it were, to future 
results. 

The foreign policy of Lord Lawrence has been briefly noticed 
F(»rc*ftrn in the hist chapter, it was strictly non-in terferent as 
rohey. regards Afghanistan, but reticent — perhaps overmuch. 
While it professed to encourage Sh6re Ally, the ruler of Af- 
ghanistan, it was cold in demeanour and in practical effect ; and 
Lord Mayo, while he strictly retained the principles of non- 
interference, went a step further, in giving to the Ameer 
Shore Ally hearty and generous recognition, assistance, and 
hospitality. There may have been obstacles to such a cour.-e 
during Lord Lawrence’s viceroyalty which have not transpired. 
If this were the case, Lord Mayo availed himself of the first 
moment at which they -were withdrawn to redeem his prede- 
cessor's views from a coldness which might grow into positive marks 
of mistrust, if not aversion, on the part of the Ameer. A cordial 
invitation to Ameer Shere Ally to c visit India, and confer upon 
matters relating to Afghanistan and the security of the frontier, 
The Ameer was therefore forwarded to Kabool, and was responded 
visits tho y to ^ ie 8fime spirit in which it was given. On March 
viceroy. 27, 1809, the Ameer met the viceroy at Umballa, and 

was sumptuously feted and entertained : receiving not only pre- 
sents of great intrinsic value, but, what was of more consequence 
to him, entire recognition of his rights and position, with means of 
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defending them in a supply of arms, and a money subsidy of twelve 
lacs of rupees, or 120,000/. per year. By this generous proceeding, 
Earl Mayo has not only secured the personal attachment of the 
Ameer, but enabled him to judge of the magnitude of the EritLsh 
resources in India, of the progress of the country, and condition of 
its people in comparison with his own, which can hardly fail of 
having future good effect. The results of the Ameer’s visit, the 
honour which was accorded to him, together with the good 
feeling which existed on both sides, have ere now become known 
to all the nations and tribes of Central Asia. They have already 
effected much that was needful to the consolidation of the A moor a 
power ; and the knowledge that it is not only recognised, but 
supported by the authority of the viceroy, backed by all the re- 
sources at his disposal, cannot fail to repress intrigue and disaffec- 
tion. Under such circumstances, the peace and gradual improve- 
ment of Afghanistan can hardly he doubtful ; and it is impossible 
for its people not to perceive that all hitter memories of tiie past 
have given place to more generous and hopeful feelings on the 
part of the Dritish Government. 

Following the brilliant reception of Ameer Shere Ally, the 
discovery of a considerable estimated deficit in the Ar ,,, r ,. h ^ri r u 
budget of the year 1S(>S-()D was an unlooked for and '" t ' L,1U 

unpleasant contingency which had not been anticipated, 
and the financial repoft of Sir Richard Temple was met with sharp 
criticism in India and England. In this question the viceroy is 
now engaged. Retrenchments and an enhanced income-tax arc. 
not less unpopular measures now than they have ever been found 
to he ; hut the necessity for real economy cannot be relaxed, and 
while the actual condition of the revenue cannot he exactly as- 
certained until the close of the session of Parliament, there is 
every reason to believe that by a vigorous effort this temporary 
check may be overcome, and by the period of the budget of 
1 8(50-70 that the proper equilibrium of revenue and expenditure 
may he attained and confirmed. 

While these pages were being written, l’rince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, the second son of Queen Victoria, had com- Visjt of 
pleted a tour of India, lie arrived in Calcutta on Decern- Crime Alfred 
her 22, IHC.O, in his noble frigate the 1 Galatea,’ and was 
received with every demonstration of loyal welcome and rejoicing, 
lie was entertained with truly regal pomp and splendour by Earl 
Mayo, and invested with the Grand Cross of the Star of India by 
him as its Grand Master, amidst a gathering of native princes and 
nobles, Hindoo and Mahomedan, such as Calcutta never wit- 
nessed before, nor may, perhaps, witness again. The events are 
too recent to need any description in these pages ; and while 
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the progress of the prince was marked by eager welcome and 
profuse hospitality, English and native, throughout the country, 
its moral effect in familiarising tho people of India with the 
royal family which now rules them, in uniting the bond between 
the native and alien races, and in securing the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the Queen for her son's reception, can hardly be 

i 'inspects of overrated. With this event, the year 18(19 closed in 

,ri7 °- India, amidst profound peace and general rejoicing, 

and the year 1870 opened with their continuance. The cloud of 
M-iilering with which 1809 was overcast in the north-west provinces 
and Rajpootana, by the famine which prevailed, lias also cleared 
away, and there is every hope that abundance may ensue in the 
coming harvest. At this happy juncture, therefore, this history of 
India closes. 

As a student’s manual only, necessarily restricted in size, it lias 
(’'including been impossible to review events as they have occurred 

r(*i".'irkp. with the fulness which can only he attained in an 

elaborate history. Yet it may be hoped that suilicient detail 
has been given to induce the student to follow up the works 
of the various historians of India, which will not fail both to in- 
struct, and, by their wonderful and varied interest, to gratify him. 
From the dim early ages of Aryan invasion to the establishment 
of Hindoo power; from the decadence of that power under Ma- 
homedan invasion and dominion, to the establishment of the sway 
of the Christian nation of England over both, the long record of 
more than 3,000 years has been completed through the varied 
stages of progress — from aboriginal savagery and barbarism, to the 
civilising influences of the nineteenth century. Of the Hindoo 
Hindoo period, tho records are indeed scanty ; but from the 
i-nriod. literature and science which have survived, there is 
evidence that during its existence the Aryan people were as far in 
advance of their Western brethren in intellectual culture as they 
are now below them, and that what they were then in religion, in 
capacity, in ingenuity, and in social habits, so, for the most part, 
they are now. Three thousand years — a period of time hardly 
realisable by mere numbers — has seen change certainly among them ; 
but comparatively it has been very slight, and the institution of 
caste, and the religion of Brahma, §till resist the influences of 
Mahomedanism and Christianity. If other impressions are gaining 
strength in the land under the influence of Christian teaching and 
secular education, they are necessarily slow of development ; and 
it must he remembered that the recently-declared Brah nidi sm, from 
which much appears to be expected, is not Christianity, but the 
resuscitation of that simple Theism which was the religion of the 
Vidas 4,000 years ago, and as yet l>ao made a very limited progress 
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What the future of the great Hindoo race, for the most part Aryan, 
nmv be, is at present dork; but may become, under Divine guidance, 
both bright and glorious. 

Through all the Mahomedan period and its variations, the student 
has been conducted with more ample definition of events Maimmcdan 
than the Hindoo; for the Mahomedans, wherever they I ’ criod * 
settled or conquered, have furnished excellent historians, and India, 
in this respect, has proved no exception. Their magnificent con- 
quests, their splendour, their cruelty, their often savage fanaticism, 
their massacres of ‘ infidel 1 Hindoos, and their occasional benevo- 
lence and statesmanlike greatness, in laws, in revenue settlements, 
and in political measures, have been followed as nearly and fully 
as was practicable. That they had deteriorated in all great quali- 
ties long before the virtual destruction of their power by the 
M<i lira ttos, will he evident from the events which followed the 
reign of Aurungzebe, their only monarch who can be said with 
truth to have been Emperor of India. What remains of their 
period of sway are magnificent mosques, mausoleums, palaces, 
and fortresses, unequalled in the world : memorials of individual 
and dynastic wealth, and greatness only. There was no science and 
no literature to survive. It. has been a favourite subject wiut 
popular writers to contrast the comparatively niggardly spirit and 
feeble execution of English works with those of the Mahomedans, 
and to depreciate wliat has been effected by India’s last con- 
querors; but the accusation was unjust and unmerited. English- 
men, though they might govern large provinces, were yet poorly 
paid in proportion to Mahomedans in the same positions ; and where 
the one might spend enormous sums upon his mausoleum, might 
found mosques and colleges, or build a palace from the revenues 
at bis disposal, the corresponding English otlicor lived in a bumble 
bungalow, accounted to bis government for every penny he col- 
lected. and when he died rested under a simple stone or monument. 
Mahomedan emperors made no roads, no harbours, and but few 
bridges or canals — these, too, defective in scientific construction. 
Yet they ruled for more than 700 years with, for the greater part 
of the time, the resources of the whole of India at their disposal. 

The English, who have struggled into local power during the 

last hundred years, were, for *the first half of it, little „ 

* ’ . ’ . ’ The English, 

more than commercial adventurers, who, when the 

opportunity occurred, and they were insensibly drawn into the 
existing local struggles, struck in boldly for supremacy, and won 
it; and in the record of the last half of the century must the 
effects of their progress be looked for. (Gradual, very gradual, and 
perhaps timorous at first, it received its final impetus from the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, and since then lias never stopped. The early 
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rigid conservative policy is regretted by many; but it must be 
borne in mind that English civilisation is not Indian, and that to 
have urged ou what existed in England before a wav had been 
provided for it in India, would have been to incur a risk which 
might have lost all that has been gained. 

►So, now it t last the field is open, and the progress swift and sure, 
England can look witli pride upon inanv thousands 

Mutual pr<v ... 1 . 1 

gr<>ss under of miles of metalled and bridged roads constructed — 
English iu it. over , noun i H j n _j )asse>s? and through forests, where before 
there were barely foot-tracks ; over livers at their highest floods, 
morasses, and plains, impassable in the monsoons, now travers- 
able with safety in all seasons; to 15,000 miles of railways which 
will be eventually constructed — of which, as stated by Lord Mayo 
at Jubbulpoor in April — 4,000 miles are already opened, 1,000 are 
in progress, and 0,000 are about to he immediately commenced, 
carrying with them greater civilising influences than it is possible yet 
to imagine, while they enlarge the commerce and develop the 
resources of the country; to several thousands of miles of navigable 
and irrigating canals, the only rivals to which are the ancient 
Hindoo irrigation works of the Madras presidency ; to at least 
If), 000 miles of electric telegraph; to a uniform and certain postal 
system at a very low rate ; to a progressive system of public 
education; and, above all, to the maintenance of peace throughout 
India, in contrast with the never-ending strife, rapine, and butchery 
of the Mahomedaii and Mu limit a periods. Of the early Hindoo 
ages the records are indeed dimmer; and yet, from what has been 
ascertained, there is every reason to conclude that the condition of 
the country was not materially different. Tor more than a 
thousand years, at least, there are unvarying records of war and 
desolation, till they culminated in the acts of the Mahrattas and 
I’indharees ; and from these, as from all other public scourges, 
the power of England has delivered the long-suffering people of 
India. Greater than these are the moral effects of universal security 
of property, the rapid progression of national wealth, industry, and 
intelligence, and the conversion of purely military and predatory 
classes into productive members of the community. It is no 
little triumph to have been able, .to turn swords into ploughshares 
among alien races: and yet the examples of the Mahrattas, the 
Sikhs, and many other classes, are examples which admit of no 
denial. Let the student review in his mind the results of native 
rule which this history has furnished, and he will, I think, be 
unable to resist the conviction that the intervention of England 
r%t the crisis of confusion, and striving for mastery at which it 
occurred, was providentially directed and sustained. 

It is at once admitted that the condition of some parts of the 
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Maliomedai. period have had their parallel in European history; 
that its fierce contests, its fanatical massacres, may find equiva- 
lents in Christian nations, and that the murders and Mnh() _ 
assassinations of its kings and princes, and tortures, " K ‘ d:l " 3 - 
have had, too, their Western representatives. 1 >ut while the AVest 
emerged out of comparative barbarism into a brilliant civilisation, 
the Indian Mahomedan had not altered; nor has he shown as vet, 
for the meat part, any symptom of regeneration ; on the contrary, 
all change is hated and avoided, except by those upon whom 
orthodox Mahomedanism hangs more loosely than upon their 
forefathers. 

Enough, however, of comparison of the past and the present. 
English rule may not be loved, may not be everywhere 
popular; but, tested by the fierce convulsion of the Kn^niiV riiio. 
Mutiny, and compared with the condition of the Maho- 
medan rule at its hundredth year of existence, it is more popular, 
and better loved. It has in it no element of pomp or display, by 
which the imaginations of an excitable people can be enthralled ; 
but, on the contrary, in a hard, perhaps mechanical, adherence to 
routine, just to the people, painstaking and hardworking — it is 
sincerely respected. It prevents and suppresses crime, and it 
dispenses justice to all : it is honest, because its servants are incor- 
ruptible either by mcgiey or influence, and the test of rebellion 
only served the more firmly to establish its power and its pre- 
ference over that of the native. It is rapidly creating wealth by 
development of natural resources and their employment, by 
extension of production, and by internal and external commerce; 
while it may he questioned whether any State in the civilised 
world shows more practical benevolence in the desire for, or uti- 
lisation of, improvement, than the widespread British provinces 
of India. 

Urged as they are by example, by encouragement to exertion, 

and by surrounding progress, it is painfully evident bow w t 

J pi” . , 1 " .o. Independent 

backward and defective most independent native States native 

still remain in ordinary means of protection, justice, or 
public convenience to their people, and how slow they are to adopt 
more enlightened measures of 'reform. Wherever elemonts of 
improvement exist in them, They will continue, to develop progress, 
and to maintain their positions : wherever they fail, they must 
inevitably, in process of time, drop into the great and irresistible 
tide of advancement which is fast spreading over thejnnd. Mean- 
while England does not wait. The history of the first ten years 
of the administration of the Crown shows not only no halting or 
faltering in purpose, but the reverse. The desire of England is 
India’s greatness, prosperity, and happiness, as an essential part of 
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her own ; and the simple but affecting 1 prayer of Queen Victoria, 
which closes her proclamation to the people of her dominions, is 
this: — 

‘ May the God of all power grant unto us, and to 

THOSE IN AUTHORITY UNDER US, STRENGTH TO CARRY OUT 

TllZijfi OCR WISHES FOR the good of our people/ 
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Nizam-ood-df.en Ahmed Bukshy observes in his History that Feresa 
introduced many excellent laws, which were current in his time. 
A moil" others -were the following regulations : — Tho tirst was the aboli- 
tion of the practice of mutilating criminals — a mode of punishment 
which he would not allow to be inflicted on any of his subjects, Ma- 
homedan or Hindoo; the second regulation limited very much tho 
demand on cultivators, by which he increased not only the population 

but the revenue He caused his regulations to he carved oil 

the Musjid of Ferozabad, of which the following may be taken as a 
sample. 

* It has been usual in former times to spill Mahomedan blood ' n 
trivial occasions, and for small crimes to mutiiato and torture them by 
cutting oft the hands and feet and noses and ears, by putting out eyes, 
by pulverising the bones of the living criminal with mallets, by burn- 
ing 1 the body with fire, by crucifixion and by nailing the hands and 
feet, by flaying alive, by the operation of ham-stringing, and by cutting 
human beings to pieces. God, in His infinite goodness, having been 
pleased to confer on me the power, has also inspired me with the dis- 
position, to put an end to those praeticos. It is my resolution, more- 
over, to restore, in the daily prayers offered np for tho royal family, the 
names of all those princes, my predecessors, who have reigned o\cr 
the empire of Dehly, in hopes that these prayers, being acceptable to 
God, may in some measure appease His wrath and ensure His mercy 
towards them. It is also hereby proclaimed that the small and vexa- 
tious taxes under the denomination of Cotwally, &c\, payable to the 
public servants of Government, as perquisites of officers, by small 
traders; that licences for tho right of pasturage from shepherds on 
waste lands belonging to the Cro\vr\; loos from llowersellers, tixhsellcry, 
cottoncleaners, silksellers, andicooks; and the precarious and fluctua- 
ting taxes on shopkeepers and vintners, shall henceforward cease 
throughout the realm ; for it is better to relinquish this portion of the 
revenue than realise it at tho expense ot‘ so much distress occasioned by 
tho discretionary power necessarily invested in tax-gatherers and officers 
of authority ; nor will any tax hereafter ho levied contrary to the written 
law of “ the book.” 

* It has been customary to set aside one-fifth of all property taken in 
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war for the troops, and to reserve four-fifths for tlie Govern tn ant. It 
is hereby ordered that in future four-fifths sliall be distributed to the 
troops, and ono-fifth only reserved for tlie Crown. I will on all occa- 
sions cause to be banished from the realm persons convicted of the 
following crimes:— Those who profess Atheism or who maintain schools 
of vice ; all public servants convicted of corruption, as well as persons 
paying bribes. I have myself abstained from wearing gaudy silk 
apparel and jewels, >.s aa example to my subjects. 1 have considered 
it my duty to repair every public edifice of utility constructed by my 
predecessors — such as caravanserais, inusjids, wells, reservoirs of water, 
aqueducts, canals, hospitals, almshouses, and schools — and have alien- 
ated considerable portions of the revenue for their support. J have 
also taken pains to discover the surviving relatives of all persons who 
suffered from the wrath of my late lord and master, Mahomed Toghluk, 
and having pensioned and provided for them, have caused them to 
grant, their full pardon and forgiveness to that prince, in the presence 
of the h( )y and learned men of their age, whose signatures and seals 
as witnesses are affixed to the documents, the whole of which, as far 
as lay in my power, have been procured and put into a box, and de- 
posited in the vault in which Mahomed Toghluk is entombed. 1 have 
gone and sought consolation from all the most learned and holy men 
within my realm, and have taken care of them. Whenever my soldiers 
have been rendered inefficient for service by wounds or by age, I have 
caused them to be pensioned on fall pay for life. Two attempts havo 
been made to poison mo, but without effect.’ — Extract from 1 History of 
the Rise of the Mahomedan Powor in India,’ Briggs’s ‘Trans, of Ferish- 
1 1 h , ’ vul. i. pp. 102-164. 


11 . 

INDIAN STATISTICS. 

Taa annual ‘ Statistical Abstract relating to British India has boon 
issued by the India Office: — 

It states that there are 910,853 square miles of territory under 
British administration, containing a population of .155,348,090 souls; 
the native Statos under the Government of India comprise (as far as can 
be ascertained) 646,147 square miles, with a population of 46,245,888; 
and tho foreign States compriso 188 square miles under tlie French 
Government, with a population of 203,887, and 1,066 square miles 
under the Portuguese Government, with a population of 313,262. 
The total presents an area of 1,558,254 square miles, and a population 
of 202,1 11.127 souls. In those portions of British India for which the 
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occupations of tho people are stated, not including Bengal (Lower Pro- 
vinces) or Bombay, 60,000,000 among 102,000,000 are described as 
engaged in agriculture; 63,000,000 aro males, 48,000,000 females; 
78,000,000 are Hindoos, 17,000,000 Mahometans, 1,700,000 are Par- 
sees, Jains, and Buddhists; 1,000,000 are Sikhs, and 523,876 Chris- 
tians, 57.421 of these being Europeans. Tho gross revenue of British 
India for the year ending March 31, 1869, was 49,262.691/., and the 
gross expenditure in India and England, 53,407,334/., leaving a defi- 
ciency of 4,144,643/.; the public debt amounted to 102,866,189/., 
and the interest upon it to 5,025,014/. Revenue, expenditure, debt, 
and interest aro all higher than in any other of the ten years, 1860-69, 
included in this little volume of statistics. The imports into British 
India by s<*a in the financial year 1868-69, including treasure, amounted 
in value to 60,943,1 91/., and the exports to 53,706,830/. The imports 
of merchandise amounted to 35,793,767/.; among them were cotton 
goods, 15,483,476/.; cotton twist and yarn, 2,531,656/.; metals, 
manufactured and unmanufactured, 3,211,408/.; metal manufactures, 
451,379/.; railway materials, 1,526,780/.; machinery, 730.296/.; raw 
silk, 703,840/.; silk goods, 381.836/. ; woollen goods, 722,262/.; ap- 
parel, 483,551/. ; jewellery and precious stones, 370,637/.; salt. 683,455/. 
The exports included raw cotton of the value of 19,707,877/.; cotton 
goods, twist and yarns, 1,329,941/.; opium, 10,696,654/.; dyes, 
3,023,116/. ; grain and pulse, 2,650,898/.; jute, and jute manufactures, 
2,070.212/.; raw silk, 1,269,468/. ; seeds, 1,927,989/. j'coffeo. 1,111,027/.; 
hides and skins, l,230f932Z. ; tea, 974,519/.; ivory and ivory ware, 
224,802/. ; saltpetre, 310,757/. The moneys coined at tho mints of tho 
several presidencies in the year amounted to 5,457,083/., almost all s : lver. 
Tho Government currency notes in circulation averaged 10,1 15,533/.; 
tho reserve in coin, 6,618,191/. The expenditure on public, works 
sanctioned by the Government in the year 1868-69 was 7,010,000/.— 
viz., 2,400,000/. on military works, 829,321/. on civil buildings, 
2,561,505/. on public improvements, and 1,249,174/. on establishments, 
tools, plant, &(\ The expenditure by the Government on schools and 
colleges in the year was 590,452/. ; tho average attendance of pupils 
reached 757,767, in schools and colleges belonging to or aided by the 
Government. The number of letters and newspapers transmitted 
through the pod office of British India in tho year reached 74,664,817 
— a great advance on previous years. The troopB employed in British 
India, in the year were 181.858 — 64,858 being Europeans and 120,000 
natives. The number of emigrants /unbacked from British India is stated 
at 13,358- 6,377 proceeding to* the West Indies, 5,014 to British Guiana, 
and 1,967 to Mauritius. Railway progress lias already been reported 
by Mr. Juland Danvers . — Homeward Mail , Avgust 19, 1870. 
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Enters the Punjab, and defeats the 
Muhrattas 448. Defeats them totally 
at the battle of Panipur, 449, 4 -“»(>. 
Holds the Afghan territory of Dehly, 
451. His dominions, 451. Returns 
from India, 455 

Ahmed Shah Biihmnny, Kin" of the i 
Deccan, defeated bv XufVur Khan of j 
Guzerat. 130. Attain defeated in 
Khandesh, ]■’!(!. Defeats lino-hung 
Gboory. King of Malwah. 141 

Ahmed shall I'alimuny II., placed on Hie 
throne of the Deccan, IS.’!. Marries 
the si>ter of the Kin." of Iieejupoor, 
202. His death, is. i 

Ahmed Shah VVully Bahmuny, Kin.tr of 
the Deeeao. /SV< Khan Khatum Bah- 
muny 

Ahmed Ghoory, Prince of Malwah, act 
aside by the vizier. 142 

Ahrnednbnd founded, 135. The archi- 
tecture of, 185. Besieged by rebel's, 
204. Who arc defeated by the JKmpi'for 
Akbur. 2t;f*. Mo'/.utTer Shah defeated 
and driven from, 200. Taken by as- 
sault by General Goddard, lib* 

A h mod nu^er, at war with Berar, 193. 
Which is defeated, 193. And annexed 
to Ahmednuggor, 193. At war with 
Beiijapoor, 20a. The Nizam Shahy 
dynasty of, 207-211. Foundation of 
the city of, 208. Confusion in the 
kingdom of, 270. The fort invested 
3 F 


1 by the Moghuls, nr.l defended by 
i (Jluind Beebce, widow of Ally Adii 
[ Shah, 270. Besieged again and cap- 
tured, 271. The territory of, invaded 
by the King of Beejnpoor, 208. The 
fort of, besieged, but the siege raised, 
208, ;(07. Berar annexed to, GOO. Dis- 
puted succession to the throne, GIG. 
The various claimants. 01 3. The fort 
t besieged by Prince Moorful Mirza, 31 1. 
Cajitured by the Moghuls, 271, Jib. 
Recaptured by Mtillik Umber, 1520. 
Who is compelled to relinquish it, 1522. 
Part of the dominions of, given to 
Malmmcd Adil Shah of Beejapoor, 329. 
Attacked by Sivajee, GG7. B treat of 
the Emperor Aurungzebe upon, where 
lie pro] loses to establish his principal 
camp, 350. Fort of, surrendered to the 
Mahrattus, 410. Captured by General 
Wellesley, Am. Insurrection of the 
ItiLuioo-.ces in the province of, 010 
Ajeet Singh, liana of Jodhpoor. seize* 
Ajmcre. and allowed to keep it, 072. 
Made governor of Agra, 072 
Ajeet Singh, murders Shore Sim r h, 008. 

.Seized and put to death, 008 
Ajmere, taken by the Maliomedans, and 
plundered, 1*2. Settled by Kootub-ood- 
decn, 92, il l. Taken by Senium Mah- 
mood Khiljv, 143. Seized by Ajeet 
Singh, 37 2 

A junta, cave temples at, 59 
Akbur, Prince, afterwards Em]>cror of 
India, his birth and birthplace, 238. 
Defeats Sikunder Shah Sour. King of 
Dehly, 248. Marries his cousin, Ru- 
zeea Sooltaua, 250. Joins his father 
lloomayoon at Peshawar, 25 1. And in 
defeating the Pa tan army, 251. Suc- 
ceeds his father m the empire, 253. 
Condition of his dominions at. i his 1 ime, 
253. Makes his friend Bciram Khan 
prime minister, 254, Pursues and de- 
feats Sikunder Shah at Umbitlla, 254. 
Loses Agra and Dehly, 251. Marches 
against the Patan.s, 255. Whom lit# 
defeats at Paniput. 255. His general 
Kliizr Khan defeuted by Sikunder Shall 
Soor, 250. Who is driven into Bengal, 
250. Becomes undisputed master cl’ 
North-Western India, 250. Dismisses 
his minister Bciram Khan, 257, 2'8. 
Determines to rule alone, 258, 259. 
State of the empire at this time, 259. 
Instances of his princely conduct, 200. 
* Marries a Hindoo princess of Siimbhul, 
201. His treatment of the Hindoos, 

201. Defeats the confederate Uzbek 
thiol's, 201, 202. His ability and firm- 
ness, 202. Returns to Agra, 202. 
Makes a tour of the provinces, 202. 
Changes the governor of Malwah, 

202. Besieges Chittorc, which ho cap- 
tures, 203. Takes Runtunhhore, 203. 
Birth of his sons Selim and Moorhd, 

203. Marries the daughter of the Ra- 
jah Kullian Mui, of Bhikanora, 203. 

2 
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Founds th 2 city of Futtelipoor Sikry, 
2(»4. Birth of Ms third son, Daniel, 
2<>4. Makes a campaign into Guzerat, 
2b4. The king of which submits, 2*.4. 
Reduces his cousins, 2b4. Instance of 
his personal bravery, 2b4. Ret>ellioii 
in Guierat, 2b 1. 'J’Ijc rebels defeated 
by the emperor at Ahmedabad, 2b5. 
Annexes Bengal and Debar, 2b5. His 
mosque and buildings at Agra and 
Euttehpoor, 2bb. The Punjab invaded 
by his brother Mahomed Hakemi Mima, 
2bb. Whom hecompels to retreat to 
Kubool, 2bb. Saids his son Moorad to 
pursue him, 2bb. 'J’he King of Gu'/.o- 
rat defeated by MilV.a Khan, 2< <>. 
Akbur drawn into disputes in the Dec- 
ran, 2b7. Marriage of his eldest son 
Selim, 2(>7. Sends expeditions into 
K ashmen: and against, the Afghans of 
Swat and Rijour, 2b7. Annexes Kash- 
mero, 2b8. Visits Ka-hmere and K«- 
bool, 2<>8. Resides at Lahore, 2b S. 
Jooimgurh captured by his general, 
Mir/, a A/eez, 2(>S. Appoints his son 
Moonid governor of AJaluah, 2«>9. 
Refusal of the kings of the Deccan to 
acknowledge his supremaey. 2b9. Kan- 
dahar and its dependencies made oxer 
to him, 2b9. Extent of his empire at 
this time, 2b9. Terms made by Ahmed- 
nngger, “270. Jterar ceded. “27o. The 
battle of Soopa, “270, ‘271. Recalls Khan 
Khamin from Bernr, ‘271. Loses bis 
sou Moorad, ‘271. Proceeds himself to 
the Decean, leaving his son Selim in 
charge, ‘271, dll. Besieges and cap- 
tures Ahmcdmigger, *271, 410. Con- 
tines the royal family of Ahmcdmigger 
in Gwalior, 41b. And Assegurh, 27“-\ 
Annexes Klmndesh finally, “27‘2. Death 
of his son Daniel, ‘272, ‘274. Itebellion 
of liis son Kelun, “272. The emi>evnr 
returns to Agra, 272. His friend and 
minister, A I tool Fuzl, murdered, 272. 
His reconciliation and forgivene-s of 
his son, 274. Jiis illness 274. And 
death, 274. II is nmu -oleum at Agra, 
274. Review of his character and 
administration, 274- -281. His revenue 
and population of his empire at the 
time of his death, ‘27b, 280. His per- 
sonal apficarnnec, ‘280, 281 . Forbids t he 
annexation of Berar to Ahmcdmigger, 
409. Which is nevertheless done, 409 

Akbur, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Aurung/.ebe, accepts the throne of 
Rajpootana, 414. Retnnts to the 
Deccan, 444. Takes refuge with 
Sumbhajee, 418 

Akbur Khan, son of Dost Mahomed, de- 
feats the Sikhs in Pcshawur, 047. 
Heads the insurgent Afghan chieis, 
*>19. Shoots Sir \Y. Macnagliten, CO. 
Arrives before Jellalabad, b. r >4. Routed 
by the garrison, <>45 

AkrAm Khan, son of Dost Mahomed, joins \ 
Uie Sikiia at Goojerat, 085 


All. 

Akulkote, Ra jah of, gives in his allegiance 
i to the British, and secured in his | >os- 
I sessions, 599 

I Albuquerque. Alonzo, conducts an expe- 
dition to India, 220. Obtains porting- 
sion to settle at guilon, 220. Returns 
to Korope, 220 . Conducts another tlect 
to India as viceroy, 222 A; tacks Ca- 
lient, 224. Wounded, and withdraws, 
223. Captures Goa, 223. His other 
victories, 224. Superseded, and dies 
of grief, 223. His policy and character, 

Alexander the Great, his victory at> 
the Granieus, 4b. ]fis tir-t, expedition 
to India, 40. Beaches the Punjab, lb. 
Sails down the Indus, 4b. Wounde l r 
47. F.tVcc.t of Ids invasion, 48. His 
death. 49 

Alfred, Prince, Duke of Edinburgh, hi* 
visit to India, 741 

Ali Beg Moghul, penetrates Rajpnotana, 
107. D'feaiod. lo7 

Alt Sheer dam. King of Sindc, 157. His 
tKi.t lOlc.M , . 147. lib, death, 157 

Aligurh. mutiny ot Sepoys at, 724 

Aliverdy Khan, defeats Mi -or Hulieeb, 
482. Defeated by Bhoskur J*imt, 4S2. 
Attacks the Mahrattas. 4S2. Joins the 
l’eshwah, and defeats Rughoojee nim- 
bly, 484. Appointed viceroy of Bengal, 
498. Defeats Seretraz Khan, who is 
slain, 498. Jlis vigorous government, 
498. Admits the demands of the Mah- 
rattas, 49.\‘ Hi- death, 122 

Ali Will, battle < f, b74 

Allahabad. Bnllahhi inscription at, b2. 
'I’he treasury of. seized by Prince Selim, 
272. The fortress seized by the Naxvab 
of Otidh, 449. Reserved for the em- 
peror, 4(!4. (Vded to the Malirattas, 
477. 'I'he cession not permitted by the 
F.nglish, 484. But confirmed by the 
Council, 18.*). Ceded to the Kng ish, 
•>44. Mutiny <>f the Sepoys at, 727. 
Saved by Captain Brasxer, 727. In- 
vested by tin* mutineers, 74 a. Vi-ited 
by cholera. 74b 

Alla ood-deen, King of Bengal. .Set; Mnl- 
lik Aly Moohanik 

Alla -ood-deen, King of Kauhmorc. /W 
Ally Sheer 

Alla ood-deen. Prince of Ghoor, defeats 
Sooltan Behrfim of Ghuzny, 89. Gives 
the city up to pillage, 89. His death. 90 

Alla-ood-deen Hnssun Guogoo Bahinunv, 
ZurUir Khan takes the title o|, 117, 1.79. 
IDs career, lo9. Crowned king of the 
Deccan, 159. Makes Goolhurgah bin 
capital, 1 59. Makes his old master 
Gnngoo his treasurer, 159. Marches 
towards Guzerat; IbO. Extent of his 
dominions, lb 1 . Hb death, 160 

Alla-ood-deen Druid Shah succeeds to the 
throiip of Bernr, 1 92. His capital city , 
Gaxx ilgnrh. 192. Endeavours to replace 
Mahmood Shah at Boeder. 194. Retakes 
Mahore from Ameer Peered, 194. At 
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%rar with Ahmednugger, 193, 209. Lews I 
great, part of his dominions, 193. Holds 
Berur for tne King of ( i u zenit, 198. 
Joins Khandesh and Guzorat, and de- 
teats the King of Ahmednugger, 1*09. 
His death, I i#-» 

A ila-ood-deen Khiljy, nephew of King 
Jiilal-ood-doen of Delily, 1 Reduce* 
the Hindoos of Jilnlsa, 103. Broomes 
governor of On<lh, 108. Ilia expedition 
to the Deccan, I OX Defeats the Hin- 
doos near Eliiehpoor. ](>i. Obtains 
immense plunder at Deognrh, 104. Re- 
turns to Kun a, I do. Conspires against 
his uncle, whom he cjuks to he mur- 
dered, 105. Marches upon Delily, i*uet 
crowned king, 105. Sends an expedi- 
tion to Mooltan, 10.1. Puts tin* late 
king's sons to death. 100. His govern- 
ment, 106. Marries the cpieen of (1 uze 
rat, 10(1. Drives the Moghuls out, of 
India, 100. Wounded at Kuntunhhore, 
loo. Puts his unele, Rookn Klmn, to 
death, 107. Takes Rnntunbhore, 107. 
His civil administration, 107. Sends 
mi expedition to Wuniugtil, 107. Re- 
duces (.'hittore, 107. Sends an expedi- 
tion under the slave Mtillik Kaloor to 
Df-ogurh, 1' 8. And to Wurungul, 109. 

1 ncrease of his wealth ami magnificence 
of his capital Dehlv. 110. J I is vexa- 
tions, 111. 1 1 is death, 1 1 1 

AHa-ood-deen Khiljy, eon -pi res against 
his brother, and imprisoned, 141 

Alln-ood deen Body, sends an expedition 
against Delily, which is defeated by the 
Kmperor Hooma\oon, 235 

Alla-ood-deen Musaood, succeeds to the 
throne of Delily, 98. IDs profligacy, 98. 
Disposed and put to death, 9S 

Alla-ood-deen Shah 11. Buhmuny, suc- 
ceeds to the throne of the Deccan, H'-S. 
His kindness to his hroiher Mahomed, 
DiS. Who conspires against him, 109. 
Defeats Mahomed, whom lie pardons 
and gives the estate of Iluieliore, 109. 
Invades and reduces the Kcnkan, 109. 
At, war with Khandesh and Guzerut, 
109. And with Beejanugger, 170. 
Peace concluded, 171. His govern- 
ment, 171. bends an expedition to t he 
Konkan, 171. Massacres the foreign 
troops in the fort of Chakon, 171. 
Leads an army against the King of 
Guzerat, 171. His death, 171 

Aila-mxl-deen Shull Bahmuny IT., suc- 
ceeds to the throne of the Deccan, 183. 
Deposed and put to death, 183 # 

Alla-ood-deen, Syod, aueeouis to the 
government of Dehly, 121. Abdicates, 
121. Adopts Bheilole Lody as his 
successor, 125 

Ally Adil Shalt succeeds to the throne of 
Bcejapoor, 297. Restores the Slieea 
faith in his dominions, 297. Enters 
into an alliance with ltumraj of Bceja- 
nugger, and invades Ahmednugger, 

298. 307. The fort of which is besieged, 


hut the siege raised, 298, 807. Renews 
the fortifications of Nuldioog, 29, s. 
Forms a combination against the 
Raioh of Beejanugger, 298, 30(1. Mar- 
ne* Cham! Bechet* of Ahmednugger, 
a* id obtains the fort of Sholapoor as 
her dowry, 298. Gives his sister in 
marriage to Hooscin Nizam Shah cl 
Ahmednugger. 298. At, the defeat of 
, the Rajah of Beejanugger at TalikoU,, 

299. 800. Besieges Goa, but repulse* 4 , 
w i'h severe toss, 800 . Makesa desultory 
campaign in Ahmednugger, 300, 309. 
Captures Btinkapoor and Dhanvar, 

300. His later operations, 301 . Assas- 
sinated, 301. Jlis public works at 
Bcejapoor, 30 1 

Ally Adil Shah II., succeeds to the 
t imme of Bcejapoor, 884. War de- 
clared against him by Aurungzebe, 
334. Bcejapoor besieged, hut a hasty 
pence concluded, 335. Sends a forc e 
against Sivajee. who destroys it, 887, 
888. Takes the field. and recovers lost 
territory, 388, His death, 344 

Ally Be ree< i bhah, of Reeder, joins a 
Mahomcdan coalition against Beeja- 
nugger, 298 . At the great- battle ol 
Talikore. 299 

Ally Gohur, Prince Royal of Delily, es- 
capes to Nujeeb-ood Dow In h and tid >s 
the field, 488. Forms a league lor the 
invasion ol Bengal, 438. Advance- 
into Beliar, 488. Invests Patna. 438. 
But, raise.- the siege, 48.1. Mu dcr of 
his lather the emperor, 448. His sou 
JuWiin lhiklit raised to t he throne, 449. 
A ly Gohur ascends the throne as Shull 
A Hum, 451 

Allygurh, fort of, captured bj General 
I ake. Uti 

Ally Hussein, adopted by and unpointed 
to succeed as N aw. ib of the Carnatic, 
MS. Set aside by Lord We lesle.\ , 
5 1 9 

Ally dah rebels against his father, 532. 
Made prisoner, and poisons hi nisei t 
532 

Ally Khan, Rajah of Khandesh, submits 
to tlieKmperor Akbur, 2 70. Joins the 
Moghuls at the battle of Soopa, 271. 
Killed, 271 

Ally Merdan Khun, Persian governor of 
Kandahar, 330. Gives up Kandahar 
to the Kmjieror Shah Jehan, 330. 
Invades Balkh in ((injunction witli 

• Rajah Jugut Singh, 330. Succeeds, 
330 

Ally Morad, Ameer of Simlc, his con- 
duct to his kinsmen, (i(il. Found 
guilty of forgery, and his lands re- 
sinned, (>98 

Ally, Nizam. See Nizam Ally 

Ally, Shah, soi. of Boorhan Nizam 
Shah I., a competitor for the throna 
of Ahmednugger, 313, Supported by 
Nehung Khun, 313. Cut off, and 
perishes, 313 
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Illy Sheer, his contest with his brother ■ 
Jmnsheed, 180. .Ascends the throne 
of Knshmere, under the title of Alla- 
ood-deen, 180. 11 is death, 180 

Al y Tebur found unhurt on the battle- 
li’eld, and adopted by his uncle, the 
Emperor Bahadur Shah, 858 
Almanui s, Hindoo, their prophecies, 

7 1 .*» 

Alme dn. Don Francis, defeats the Kins' 
of Onzerat in a naval action, 188. 

A » rives in India with the title (*F 

222. Defeats of his licet, 222. 

he •eive.'> reinforce units, and captures 
the Mahomedan ]>ositions, 222. De- 
stroys Dalml, 222. Destroys the Malio- 
medan fleets at ]) u, 222. IT i s cruelty, 
222. Designs his auiliority, ‘ 2 ' 22 . 
Killed by Kaffirs, 22'2 
Almeida, Lorenzo, his death at the 
battle of Cl ionic. 222 
Almbrah occupied by Colonel Cnrdner, 
57!*. Vosses-ion of, completed by 
( 'olonel Nicoll, . r »71>. Mutiny ■ f Sepoys 
at. 725 

Alji Khun, ascends the tlirone of Mai wall 
under the, title of Hoottlmtig tihoory, 
ID*. Besieged in Dliar, and deprive 1 
of his authority, 140. Beeovers his 
dominions. Ml. Defeated at tin; battle 
of Ivulliada. ML His death, 141. II is 
boil 'iij'-’S at Mandoo, 142 
Alpturgeon, becomes King of Chuzny, 77 
Altnnsh. »Sec Sliumsh ood deen 
A Inf Khan, brother of the King of Dehly, 
l H»>i« s and takes Mooltan, I On, 100. 
Takes the sons of the late king, lM!. 
('apt lives Anlndwara, and obtains im- 
r.u-n-e booty, 100. Captures Dewul 

I te\y, and carv es her to I »t*hly . 100 
Alut Khan Toghluk, conqtcls Deogurh to 

submit,, 1 18. Besieges Wurungnl. M8. 
Which submits, 111. 1 1 is enthusiastic 

reception at Dehly, 114. Ascends the 
throne at the dentil of his father. 111. 
His diameter, 114. Takes the title of 
Mahomed Toghluk. 114. 11 is immense 

hi messes, 114. Induces the Moghuls 
to retire on payment of a ransom. 11.1. 
bn bin gates the Jieeean and annexes 
Lukhnow and Chittagong. 11-1. Sends 
an expedition to China, 111. Flays 
Baliu-ood-deen alive, 116, Changes his 
< aphid from Dehly to Deogurh, 11a. 

II is inhumanity, 110. Subdues a rebel- 
lion in Mooltan, 110. Massacres the 
inhabitants of the Donah, 1 10. Marches , 
a cm i list Bengal and Malabar, 110. 
Burial of his tooih at Bheer, 1 10. lhus 
down various rebellions and insurrec- 
tion-., 117. His death, 1 17. JIis unquiet 

i oil'll. 117 

Ainni Ally, imperial general, slam in 
action, 870 

A lum gear II., succeeds to the throne of 
Dehly, 421. balls under his vizier’s 
control, 447. Murdered, 446 
Anc boor, battle of, 405 j 


AMO 

Amboyua, the Dutch expelled from, 283 
Execution of twelve Englishmen at. 
887. Captured by the British, 878 
Ameer Bereed, becomes prime minister 
of the Deccan, 182. Makes the King 
Mali mood Shall 11. prisoner, 182, 11*8. 
Deposes his son. Alla-ood-decri Siiali 1L, 
188. Marries the queen, 188. Takes 
Mahore, which is recaptured by the 
King of Bcrar, 1!*8. Succeeds his 
father Ka-sim at liceder, 107. Or- 
ganises a confederacy against the King 
of Beejapoor, 108. Who defeats him, 
108. 1 1 is intrimies with the Begetit of 

Beejanugger, 100, 200 Invests tluol- 
burgah, 200. But raises the siege, 2"1. 
Forms a league against Beejanugger, 
202. Joins Boorliau Nizam shah 
against Ismail Adil Shah, who defeats 
them, 208. His intrigues with the 
commander of the Beejapoor force-, 
208. His territory invaded by I-mail 
Adil Shalt, who completely defeat.-' him, 
208. Bet ires to Oodgheer, 201. rap- 
tured in his bed, and taken to King 
Ismail, 204, lletiews his intrigues, 
205. Joins the King of Ahmcdmiecer, 
and defeats the King of Beejapoor, 200. 
His death, 21*0 

Ameer Khan, I’rimv, become-; King of 
Hash mere under the title of Ally Shall, 
1 80. Loses his throne, 181. Beeog. 
tiised as the head of the Bataiis, 501). 
His predatory movements, 500. His 
Bindhatves, 570. Attacks the J'.aiah 
of Nugpnbr, 57o. Cheeked by British 
forces, but not suppressed, 57o. Joins 
a. league of native states against the 
British, 570. Bavages Bajpontaria, 570 
His tinny, 5S(i. Offer of the Marquis 
of Hastings to li m, 580. Settles with 
t lie British government, 501 
Ameer Singh, his suecec'ion us Buiah of 
Tunjore eonlinucd by the Board of 
Directors, 548. But set, aside, 518. 
Surrenders the fort of Malown, 570. 
Induces the tloorkhas to renew the 
war with the Biitish, 58o 
Amerkote, the Emperor Hoomayoon'a 
reception at., 288 

Ametlioe, Bajali of, submits to the Briti-h 
government, 705. But escapes, 705 
Amherst, Lord, reaches India its gover- 
nor-general, 004. Declare war against 
Burmuli, tid.l. Dissatisfaction of the 
Court of Directors at, Iks cost. 008 . 
Orders Sir 1). Ochtcriony to withdraw 
his proclamation and troops, 000. His 
d ft may at the iv«ult, 010. Orders the 
siege of Blmrt poor, OK*. Created an 
earl, OIL Makes Simluh a vice-regal 
sanatorium. Oil. Effects of his tour 
in the north-west provinces, 011. 
Designs and leaves India, 012 
Am jud-ool-Moolk appointed prime min* 
ister at, Hyderabad, <8*0 
Amot ceded to the East India Company! 
46U 
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Amrav&tl, Booihiat temple of, •'‘>2, 59 
A mi nt RAo, the Fesliwah’s illegitimate 
brother, proposes the assassination of 
Eindia, 587. Attacked by Sindia, 587. 
His intrigues, 558. blunders the coun- 
try towards Nassuk, 55 1. Retires on a 
pension, 554 

Amusements of the fieople of India, 14, 
17, 18 

Anivatt, Mr., sent to the Nawab, 459. 
Killed, 45!> 

Anchideva visited tty the Portuguese, 218. 

Tlieir fort built at, 221 
Anderson, Lieutenant, accompanies 
Khan Singh to Mooltan, 079. Where 
he is wounded, 580. Murdered, <180 
Andhra, dynasty, 51, 58. 78 
Andrada, Fernando l’erez de, reaches 
< ’an ton, 224 

Andrada, Bom Luis de, Portuguese com- 
mander, repulses the Ahmednugger 
forces before Phonic, 800 
Andrews, Mr., sent to negotiate with 
Hyder Ally, 47:1 

Angria. Toolujee, his piracies, 410. His 
fort of Sevcrndroog captured, 4 10. 
His fleet burned, and Ciheriah taken, 

4 17 

Anoulwara, capital of Guzerat, taken by 
Sitoltan Malt mood, 84. ( ’apt u red by the 
Mahomedans, 100. Taken by Mo/.ufler 
Khan, 184 

Anjedbva, loss of English on the island of, 
890 

Ankoos Khan, Bepjapoor general, keeps 
the Integers of the city in check, 802 
Anson, General, commander-in chief, 
t tikes the field against the Sepoy lvlx-ls, 
728, 724. Advances on Dehly, hut dies 
of cholera, 724 

Anmid Deo, Rajah of Kashmere, 129. 
His death, 180 

A mind Ran. adopted as Maharajah of 
Jlumsy, 702. Rut the adoption not 
allowed, 708 

Anunilpal becomes Rajah of the Punjab. 
80. Defeated by Mahmoud of Ghuzny, 
81,82. Admitted to terms by MabmoiKl, 
82. Who sacks Lahore, 88. And com- 
pels Ammdpal to flv to Ajmere. 88 
Anundriii, Rajah of Vizagaputam, his in- 
surrection against the French. 485. 
Assisted by Clive, 485. Joins Colonel 
Forile, and marches with him against 
M. Contians, 480 

Amvnr-ood-deen beeomee governor of 
A root, 884 

Amvur ood-deen, or Anwur Sahib, madi* 
NawAh of the Carnatic, 400. #k-nds 
troops against Bupleix, who defeats 
them, 402. Abandons the English, j 
402, Defeated and slain at Amtxior, | 
405 

Appa Rnlwnnt, Mahratta general, over- 
runs Mysore, 474, 475 
Appa Desaye Nepankur gives in his fdle- 
glance to the British, and continued in 
his possessions, 599 


Appa Sahib, regent of Nngponr, n»ake^ a 
treaty with the British, 585. (Muses 
tlie idiot rajah to l>e strangled. and 
liimself to he proclaimed, 590. Attacks 
the British troops with his whole army, 
hut repulsed, 591. Surrenders himself 
to the Resident. 59] . Who keeps him 
prisoner, 595. Ordered to be confined 
in Allahabad, but escapes on the way, 
590, 507. Receives assistance from 
Oheetoo Findharee, 597. Receives pro- 
tection from the Rajah of Joudhpoor, 
597 

Arabs, suiTender of, in Mallignoin, 597 
Aram, succeeds Kootub-ood-deon as king 
of India, 95. Deficient in vigour and 
resolution, 95. Deposed by Shumsh- 
ond-deen Altmish, 95 
Aravulli mountains, 8 
A roll i eetnre, commencement of, in India, 
51. That of the Chola dynasty, the 
Dravidian, 07. Development of, in the 
southern mediawal kingdoms, 07. The 
buildings of the Chalukya dynasty, 71. 
The Mahomedan works in A h medal nd, 
185. Buildings ol the Deccan during 
the Bahru uny dyn arty, 184. Chanc-PT 
of Mahomedan architecture in India, 
228, 229. Of the time of Ibrahim Add 
SI i ah IT., 805 

A root, Amvnr-ood-deen lieeomes governor 
of, 884. Taken by Nasir Jung, rtrt. 
Lieut, (dive's expedition to. 409. Be- 
sieged by Chnnda Sahib's tro >p-', 'vl .> 
are driven back. 409. A mock capitu- 
lation of. to Lally, 441. Attaekcii by 
Conte, and surrenders, 448. Invest, d 
by Hyder Ally, 500. Capitulates. 50 1 
Argimon dynasty of Sinde, 158 
Argoaiu, battle of, 557 
Arikera, battle of, 524 
Arkully Khan, governor of Mooltan, 105 . 
Refuses the throne of Dehly, 105. De- 
feated by Aluf Khan, and blinded and 
put to death, 105, 1 0B 
Armegonr, English factory established :it, 
887. The first place fortified by the 
English in India, 888 
Army, Lorfl Clive's difficulties with the, 
404. Mutiny of the Eurojicans checked 
by the native regiments, 404. Corporal 
punishment re-estalilished in the, ot;7. 
Revolt of the native troops (.see Sepoy «rt. 
Number of troops in British India in 
| 1808-9, 799 

| A nice. Rajah Sahib and the French de- 
| feated by Clive at, 409 
Arrncnu. its fertility, 008 
Arrah, attack of the rel el Sepoys at, 78.8. 

Mr. Boyle’s defence. 78,8 
Arrian, his list of Indian kings, 41 
Arshin deposes Musunod 111. of Ghnzny, 
and usurps the throne, 88. Defeat"d 
hv the Seiji iks, and flies to India, 88. 
But to death, 88 

Artillery first mentioned in Indian wars. 
101 

Aryans, their conquest of India. «8. 
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TYriod of their invasion. ”8. Their re- 
ligious works, 40. Locality of their 
first settlement, 41. Their progress 
southward', 57 

Asa Aheer, Prince, founds Aseorgurh, 
147. Which is treacherously taken by 
Alullik Kusseer, 147. Put to death, 
148 

Aseorgurh, fastness of. taken by Alullik 
Nusseer, King of Khandcsh, 117. De- 
scription of it, 147. P.esicged and taken 
by the Kmperor Akhnr, 272. Fortress 
of. raptured l>y Nizam -ool-AIoolk. 2,70. 
Ceded in perpetuity to the Posh wall, 
44 7. Sun cmieml to Sir .L Malcolm, 
596 

Ashburnhain. General, appointed to com- 
mand the forces in China, 715 

A -hta, defeat of Mahratta horsemen at. 
590 

Anbury. Mirza.son of tlu* Emperor Babur, 
appointed governor of Alewat, 251. 
.loins his brother Hoomuyoon. after 
his defeat. 257. Holds Kandahar for 
his brother Kainr.in. 219. Snrr*-nders 
It to his brother, the emperor. 219 

A sot Khan, prime minister to the Em- 
peror Shall dehan. suppresses a rebel- 
lion of Prince Shahriar. 2,20. Besieges 
Beejapoor, but without result, 52 s 

A -of Khan Hzlek, reduces Cnna. and 
retains the spoil, 201. Declares his 
independence, 20 1 

A 'of-ood-Dowlnh becomes vizier of Ondli, 
485. 1 1 is death. 55 1 

Axoka. King of Maghada, 51. llis do- 
minions. 51 . His character and acts, 
51. Becomes a Boodliist, 51. His 
intercourse with (1 recce, Syria, and 
Egypt. 51. HD architecture, 51. His 
dejith, 52. Division of his empire 52. 
JI is successors 55. His edict* engraved 
upon rocks, 00 

A'sam. ditli' ulties in, 00(5, Occupied by 
t'olonel Richards, r,00. Ceded to Eng- 
land, 008. Value of the province, 
Ohs. Ten cultivation of, 0.98 

A -sa ve, battle of, 555 

Assad Khan. Boojapore General, routs 
the Eeeder forces, 205. Appoin ed 
protector of the kingdom, 200. Be- 
comes minister of the King of Bee- 
japoor, his offers to the Portuguese 
for the surrender of Prince Abdoolla, 
282. His wealth given to them, but, 
they refuse to perform their promise. 
282. Retires to his estates. 290. Re- 
leases his master from his difficulties, 
290. Defeats the King of Golcondah, 
290. His loyalty, 297 

Assud Khali, Aurupgzelie’s general, sent 
against, G in gee, but unable to take it. 
555. Sees the bodies of his son and of 
the Emperor ,7 club alar Shah drugged 
through the streets of Dehly, 505. 
Submits to the Emperor Bahadur Shall, 
and pardoned, 559. Pmteeis the fugi- 
tive Emperor J eh and dr Slmh, 363 


APR 

Astrology, influence of, over the Hindoo* 
715 

Athlptic exercises of the ]ieople of India, 
15 

Attack, fort of, defended by Major Her- 
bert, <;x7 

Auckland, Lord, becomes governor-gene- 
ral, 045. Pas-os the ‘ Black Act.’ 655. 
Has to decide the succession to the 
throne of Oudh, 035. His minute on 
Oudh, 050. Refuses to assist Dost 
Mahomed of Afghanistan, 057. Sends 
Lieutenant Barnes on a mission to K»- 
l»ool, 038. His curt letters to Dost 
Mahomed, 039. Sends Air. M nonage. - 
ten to Rr.njeet Singh, 039. Sends an 
expedition from Bombay to Iv arrack, 
010. J I is Simlali manifesto, 040. oil 
The war in Afghanistan, 011-all. 
Grouted an earl, 044. Determines to 
keep the troops at Kaboo], 047. His 
prostration of mind and body at tli* 
mLiortune- in Afghanistan. 652. Suc- 
ceeded by Lord Kllenborough, 652. 
His acts, 052 

Aungier, President, defends Bombay, 49 I . 
Jhits down a mutiny of the garrison, 
592. Sepai ate- the civil servants into 
classes. 392 

Aurangabad, city of Kirkec changed to, 
543. Bassy’s march on. 455. Order re 
stored by him, 435. Part of province of , 
cnled to the Peshwah, 4 17. The greater 
part of, ceded to the Mahratta«. 452. 
Partial mutiny of the Sepoys at, 750 

Aiming/, olio, , prince, lett as a hostage 
with his grandfather, the Emperor 
J chan gear, 324. Sent to supersede his 
brother Moorad in Balkli, 32,0. His 
disastrous retreat, 330. Besieges Kan- 
dahar unsuccessfully, 330. Sent as 
viceroy to the Deccan. 330-333. Founds 
Aurmmabad, 353. His successful oh it 
government. 533. His campaign in 
Golcondah. 334. Sacks Hyderabad. 
334. Besieges the king in the city of 
Golcondah, 3!4. Concludes ]H*aeo, 431. 
Gnptures the city of Boeder, 331. Be- 
sieges Beejapoor, 335. Hears of his 
father’s illness, and concludes peace, 
535. Proceeds to Hindustan to con- 
tend with his brother Dura for the, 
throne, 335. Character of Ids three 
brothers, 335. .loins his brother 

Moorad in Alalwali. 335. Defeats his 
broiler Dura, and di poses bis father, 
346. Usurps the government, and im- 

»■ prisons Moorad. 336. Death of his 
fatli'T, 336, His intercourse with 
Siva. joe, 337. His letter to Sivajeo 

quoted, 337. Has his brother l)ii:a 
tried and beheaded in prison, 558. 
Sends a force against his brother 
Shoojnh, 358. Who is defeated and 
disappears, 358. Sends hi sonSooltan 
Afauzmn with Rajah Jay Singh to 
cheek the Mahrattas, 339. Hisn otive 
in regard to Sivajeo, 340. Who joinj 
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Jcy fllrgh in his campaign, 310. In- 
vites Hivajee to court, 340. Who escapes 
In disguise, 341. Hisa'unn, 341. Orders 
Bivajee to he arrested, 341. But, his 
in my defeated by Bivajee, 341. Recalls 
his son Booltan Maiizum and Mohnhut 
Khan, 341. And re) daces them by Khan 
dehan, 312. ltd ellion of the Afghans. 
342. Aurungzcbe proceeds against 
Mien:, 312. Returns to quell distur- 
bances at Dehly, 342. Puts down the 
sect of Satnanunies, 342. And mas- 
sacres tin* Hindoos, 342. imposes the 
capital ion-tax on Hindoos, 342. De- 
velopment of his austerity and fanati- 
cism, 313. Bad effect of his policy, 343. 
His war with the Rajpoots, 313. Re- 
iM'llion of his son, Prince Akhur. 341. 
Break up of the; Rajpoot, confederacy, 
311. Makes peace with the Rajah of 
Jondhpoor, 311. Sends an army against 
Sivajee, who had declared his indepen- 
dence, 343. ltunoAcs Khim Johan, and 
appoints Dilerc Khan regent, 34(>. His 
alarm at the progress of Sivajee, 34th 
Arrives in the Deccan, 34K. His policy, 
34S. Failure of his campaign, 313. 
Renewal of the campaign, 3B». Invades 
Benin poor, 343. And invests the for- 
tress, 343. Sends Khan .Johan against. 
Goleondah, 313. Capitulation of Beeia- 
poor, 330. Prinee Muazzim concludes 
a convention with Uolconduli, 330 . 
Against, which the emperor declares 
war, 330. And puts an end to tin* 
Kootub Slinhy dynasty/* 331. Puts 
Sumbhajcr and his friend Kuloosha to 
t lea th, 332. Sends an army to 11 mgee, 
which it fails to take, 332, 333. Foiled 
by the Mahraita. lenders in the Deccan, 
333. Cingee finally taken by e>culnde, 
333. Resumes the war with the Mah- 
rattas, 331. Ilis plan of campaign, 334. 
Takes Siittara, 331. Anil some main 
forts of the Mahrattas, 334. Popularity 
ol the war with the Moghuls, 333. 
Rebellion of the Rajpoot-, and .lilts, 333. 
Second Iteydur rebellion, 333. The 
emperor s loner to Bum Kink, 33*1. 
Besieges Wnkingerah, but without ef- 
fect, 33U. Ujieiis negotiations with the 
Mahrattas, 3(1, Retreat of the iiu- 
pcriid forces to Ahmednngger, 33*1. 
Attacked on the way Avith loss, 33*1. 
Retaliates on the English, 31*3, 3!M. 
(1 rants them privileges to trade, 35*4. 
His death, 33*1. J 1 is character and 
had elfccts of his policy, 337. Results' 
of his will, 337. 333 » 

Auteuil, M., joins Mozufl'er .Tung and 
Chunda Sahib with a French force, 4**3 

Aaui, revolution at, and dethronement of 
tlie king of, (i!>4 

Ayacotta, town of, purchased by the 
Rajah of Travaneoro, 021. Demanded 
by Tippoo. 322 

1 Ayeen Akburi,’ Mr. Gladwin's transla- 
tion of the, 27!* 


BAH 

Azeem-ood-DoAvlah, becomes Nawftb of 
the Carnatic, 04!) 

Azeez Koka, Mirza, governor of Mai wall, 
2*17. Viceroy of Guzerat, 2«H. Attempts 
to annex Kattiawar, but fails, 2*>s. 
Captures .Toonagurb, 2*13. King Mo- 
z offer given up to him, 2t>!) 

Azini, Prince, son of the Fmperor Au- 
rungzebe, sent to reduce the Mahratta 
force in the north, 34!*. Fails, 34:». 
Marches into the Deccan, and takes 
Simla poor, 34!). Retreats, 34!». Ad- 
vances with his father on Beeiapoor, 
31!*. Dominions left him by his father, 
337. 1 lefeated bv bis brother Muazzim, 
and slain, 333. His sons also slain, 333 

Azim dub claims the throne of the Car- 
natic. <i!*S 

Azim Khan defeats the Beejupoor nrmv, 
323 

Azim Oolla Khan, agent in England to 
Kuna Sahib, 7 1 7. His stories ol Eng- 
land's AveukiKNs, 717, 713. His progre-a 
with his nm -ter, 722. Dies in the 
jungles of Ki|nil, 7*1*1 

Azimgiirli, mutiny of the Sepo;,s at, 727, 
Order main rained by Mr. Venables at, 733 

Azim-iish-Shiin, son of Prince \luazxim, 
called ii] > by hi- father from Bengal, 
333. His contest with his brothers lor 
the throne, 3(11. Drowned in the 
Ravee, 3*11. J I is son Feroksiiir, 3(12 

Azmut-ool-Moolk defeated by Ahmed 
Kizuiu Shall of Ahinudnupger, 207 


1>A'BTJX. Afghan chieftain of B< ngal, 
1 > rebels, hut defeated, 231 
Babur, rules Kahool, 127, 230. Invited 
to India. 127, 231. D< feats the King 
of Dehly at l’aniput, 127, 231. Re- tores 
or. ler in Kashmere, 132. His descent 
and birth, 230. His fortunes and 
enroor, 231. IT is autobiography, 230, 
231, 231. Proclaimed Empexor of 

India, 231. Relents a Hindoo army at 
Sikry, 232,233. His other < on quests, 
233. His death, 233. His burial- 
place, 233. His career, 233. 234 
Hadrians, Greek, their invasions of 
Northern India, 55 
Badaon, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 
Bahadoor Khan, Khan, reunion of the 
rebel Sepoys under, at Bareilly, 753 
Bahadur Thinda, ineffectually besieged by 
the Nizam, 523 

Bahadur Khan Farooky, of Kliandt'sh, 
gives his daughter in marriage to 
Prince Moonid, 27 1 

Bahadur Khan Geclany attack* B<eja- 
]ioor, but defeated, 1!>5 
Bahadur Khan Lohany, governor of 
Belmr, declares his independence, 127 
Bahadur Khun Uzbek, rebels and is taken 
prisoner by the Emperor Akhur, 262 
Bahadur Nahir of Meerut helps A boo Bukr 
to regain Dehly, 121. Fail* to plunder 
the city, 121 
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Bahadur Nizam Shah, infaLfc son of 
Thraliim Nizam Snah, 313. Sent to a 
fortress. 313. The fort of Ahmed nagger 
defended by C blind Bet-bee in his 
Cause, 313. She causes him to be 
crowned, 314. Sent, to the Empe- 
ror Akbur, and confined in Gwalior, 316 
Bahadur Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Guzerat, 143. Conspiracy against 
him, 143. Takes Mandoo, and makes 
the king of Mai wuh pr soner, 1 -l- r ». 
Joins a lea ne against Ahmedmigger, 
which is de eated, 203, 210, 201, 20 2. 
And its king humiliated, 210. His 
increased power, 233. Helps Alla- 
ood-deen Body against Dehly, 233. 
Takes Chittore. 233. Defeated by the 
Emperor lloomayoon, and coiiijM-llcd 
to take refuge at Diu, 203, 202. Forms 
an allianee with the Portuguese, and 
v des them Ib«sein and Diu, 282. 
Killed at Diu, 282, 203 
Baha nr Shah ( <ec also MuAzzim, Prince), 
crowned Emperor, 330. Pardons 
T’rinee Azim’< adherents, 330. Marches 
against his brother Prince Kurnbiiksh, 
ivlm is slain in action. 330. Pro- 
ceeds to Itajp otnna. 3»;o. His cam- 
paign ug. 'limit the Sikhs. 301 . His 
death, .‘Oil. His character, 361. Con- 
tent between his sons, 3C1 
Bul.idnr Shah, far Mahomed Bahadur 
Shah, King of Dehly 
Dulm-ood-rteen, viceroy of the Deccan, 
rebels, 113. Given up to the King of 
Dehly. and flayed alive, 113 
Bah mun y dynasty of the Deccan, 117, 
130-181. Review of its character, 
183 

Buhnor, defeat of the French at, by 
Major Lawrence, 4 in 
B.iillie, C- lonel. attacked by Tippoo, Mm. 
Surrounded by Ilydcr’s army, and 
surrenders, 300. Some of Ids men 
massacred, 300 

Baird, General, leads the storming party 
at Heringapatam, 342 
Baiza Bye, her quarrel with her ado])t«-d 
son, 831. Obliged to retire from Gwa- 
lior, 631 

Baia. rave temples at, 34 
Bajee Rao, succeeds his father as P3sh- 
wah of Mahratta. 373. His measures, 
373. Retaliates on Nizam ool-Moolk, 
373. Defeats Dlmbdry near Baroda, 
373. Becomes sujircim- without a rival, 
376. Comes to an agreement with 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, 376. His measr.n*s, 
876. Obtains Jhansy and estates 
In Kalpce. 376. Obtains tlie govern- 
ment of Mftlwah, 377. Presses his 
demands on Mai wall and Guzerat, 877. 
Attacked by the imperial forces, 877. 
Marches upon Dehly. 378, Retreats on 
payment of his expenses, 378. Renews 
his demands. 381. Strengthens him- 
self with alliances, 381. Encounters 
opposition from his own officers, 881. 


BAL 

771s difficult position, 381. His deutli* 

381. His character and acts, 381 

Bajee Ra<>, his influence over the young 

Pe-diwah, 333. Who commits suicide, 
and nominates Bajee his successor, 
333. Opposes his brother Chiinnnjeo 
Riio, who is adopted by the widow of 
the iute Peslnvah, 333. Sent to Hin- 
dustan, 336. Intrigues for the IVsh- 
wahship, 336. Finally invested nslV-sh- 
wah, 336. His perfidy, 336. Conlirms 
Hie treaty of Mbar. 337. Revokes the 
treaty, 338, 343. Swears to be true to 
Nana Furnawees, 344. His intrigues 
against, the English, with whom he 
declines a subsidiary allianee, 313. 
Congratulates the governor-general on 
his victory over Tippoo Sooltan , 343. 
His war with Knlapoor, 346. Joins 
Sindia, and defeated by TTolkar, 317. 
Flies into the fortress of Singurh, 3i7. 
Executes the treaty of Basse in with the 
English, 317. And confirms the treaty 
of Mliar, 347 Military operation-: to 
support him, 334. Rem* lies Poona. 331. 
Joins u league of native suites against 
the Bril ish. 373. His intri.gues, 381. 
Raises a brigade of sepoys under Cap- 
tain Ford, 381 . Hi- adviser Trimhuk- 
jee Dainglia. 38 2. Increases Ins army, 

382. Re-esl ahl ishes his secret agencies, 
382. Instigates the murder of Gunga 
Dlmr Slmstree. 3S2. Surrenders Trim- 
hukjee Dainglia to the British, 383. 
I-'sci.-jK* of Dainglia, who raises troops, 
38'!. Agfees to the demand of the 
governor-general, 383. Executes a new 
treaty, 383. Term- of the treats, 383. 
Sends money to Sind'a, 386. Breaks 
into war. 387. His peaceful professions 
and covert proceedings. 387. Sntis‘ic» 
Sir John Malcolm, but. rouses Mr, 
Elpbinst one's suspicions, 387. His 
scheme of corrupting the English offi- 
cers and t heir Sepoys, and a-sassinal ing 
Mr. Flphinstoiic, 387. His threaten- 
ing position at the Dussera at Poona, 
388. Advances his army, and is met 
h.v the British. 388, Abandons Poona, 
and llies to Sattara. 383. Pursued by 
the victors, 383. Witnesses the tight 
at Korygaom, 330. His flight to the 
north. 030. His dominions annex'd 
by the governor-general, 331. Cor- 
respond a with Appa Sahib of Nagpoor, 
330. His intrigues at Indoor, 332. 
Assisted by Appa Sahib, 335. His force 
routed at Kewnce, 333. Sues for peace, 
03b. Terms demanded from him, 33G* 
Pensioned, and resides at liithoor, 536. 
Ilia death, 638. His adopted son, Nana 
Sahib, 638 

Bala Riio, joins bis brother. Niina Sahib, 
and outflanks General Windham, 746. 
Driven into the jungles of Nipiil, where 
he dies, 766 

Balapoor, battle of, 370. Ceded to tho 
Mahrattas, 475 
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Baltimore, English factory esta blished at, 
489 

Bttlkh, residence of Suhooktugeen of 
Ghuzny, 7S. Successfully invaded by 
the Moghuls under Ally Merdan Khan, 
:i:iO 

Bulla jee It; to, son of Bnjee Itao, succeeds 
as Peshwah, .'IS 1 . lie news his demands 
upon M;il wall, 482. Encamps near the 
Nerbuidah, and negotiates with the 
court, 482, .loins A liver d y Khan 

against Kughoojee Bhbslav, .'IS.'!. 
Mho is defeated, 484. Jlis reward, 
llis office eonlinned hereditarily, 
412, 4U5. Acts in the interest of (Jlinzce- 
ood-deen, 412. At war with Salalmt 
.lung, 4)4. An armistice concluded, 
4 14. Obtains a cession of the country 
between i lie Tapiy and (iodavery, 414. 
Invades Mysore, 4 la. Visits the Cur- 
mtie, 414. .loins the. Bombay govern- 
ment in s repressing piracy, 4 1(5. Jte- 
eeives Severmiroog, and cedes llaneoote 
to the EnglLsh, 4 Hi. Joins Salalmt 
Jung in besieging Savanoor, -117. 
Jlis intrigues against M. Bussy, 417. 
To whom he oilers service, 4 IS. 
Offers Clive assistance, 429. Invades 
Mysore, and cannonades Seringa patam, 
44t>. Jlis demands compromised, 4-1 ♦*. 
Bet urns to Poonnh, ll(>. Boca Us his 
army from M\sore, 44<i. Mo\es against 
the Nizam, 4 l»i . Who is defeated a* d 
makes peace, 147. Sends an army to 
invade Jlindostan. 418. llis son and 
heir WiSwas Ban aeconjpanies it. and 
L killed, -140, 440. Complete dcstruc- 
tion of his army at Paniput, 440, 440. 
Loses his reaMm, and dies, 440 
Baliajee Wishwamith, a Brahmin, be- 
coim;s Peshwah of the Malirattas. 400. 

] 1 is advice to his master, 4<l*5. Marches 
with Hoosein Ally to Uehly, 4<>7. l)is- 
niisscd and his nuuster's claims settled, 
BfiO. Has charge of Shao’s mother and 
family, 409. Jlis death, 474 
Balloba Tantia, minister to Sindia, his 
intrigues respecting the Pcshwahship, 
444. Confined by Sindia, 44(5 
Banawassy, Kadiimha princes of, 71 
Baneoote ceded to the English, 4 Hi 
Banda capt ured by the British. 474 
Banda, mutiny of Sepoys at, 724 
Bangalure, taken by Sivajec, 444. Cap- 
tured by Nizam Ally, 4 <58. In- 

vested by Colonel Smith, 472. The 
siege raised, 472. Ceded to the Mah- 
rattas, 47a. Taken by assault by Lon* 
Cornwallis, 424. Who takes up his 
position then*, '*24 

Bankers, Hindoo, their title of Blnig- 
n m tty, alK 

Banking in ancient and modern times, 

21, 22 

Bantam, the first English factory in 
India established at, 287. Ke-esta- 
blished as an English presidency. 488 
Bany Jdm, succieds to the throne of 


Sinde, L r >7. His kingdom invaded by 
King Fcroze Toghluk. 147. Who takes 
the Jam to Behly, and restores him, 

1 47 

Bappoo Cokla, the Pesli wall's minister, 
487. Refuses to be concerned in 
treachery against Mr. Elph instone, 
48s, Jtepulsed by Colonel Burr, 
Hcfeated by General Smith and kilied 
at Awhta, 490. His kindness to two 
English prisoners, 498 
Baraliuttee, fort of, captured by storm, 

Barali Maluil overrun by Colonel Wood, 
472. But recovered by Hyder Ally. 472 
Bareilly, capital city of Kohilklmnd, 
441. Mutiny of Sepoys at, 725, 724. 
Bisiug of the Mahomedans at, 724. 
Union of tin* rebel lenders at, 744. 
Operations of Sir Colin Campbell 
against, 744. Taken, but the leaders 
earn pc. 74;5 

Barlow, Sir George, succeeds Lord Corn- 
wallis as governor-general, 404. Allows 
Holkar to ruwige the country. 4(>5. 
Compelled to repress an attempt to 
form a new league. 4U4. Jlis financial 
measures, 4<;«;. His arnmgeuemts (or 
the local administration oJ the newly 
acquired provinces, 4(U». Transferred 
to the government of Madras, 4<;«5. 
E\ cuts there umler his admini-tna.on. 
471. Suppresse-. a mut iny of Eurojieun 
officers, 472. Beealled. 474 
Barnard, Sir Henry, becomes commander- 
in-chief, 724. Advances to ward a 
Dchly, 721. Joined by Brigadier 
Wilson, 721. llis crowds of enemie>, 
72D. Advances irom Alhponr. 7:51. 
Uefeats the mutineers at Biallee Serai, 
7:1 1 . Besieges Iielily , 7:52. His death, 

Barnet, Commodore, sent with a fleet to 
India, 400. Engages the French fleet 
oil Negapatam. and retreats, 40 > 
Barbell. city of, taken by storm by the 
English, 488. Captured by the British, 
44 ti 

Baroda. battle near, 1574 
Barraekpoor, mutiny of three Sepoy 
regiments at. Fires at, 720. The 

Sepoy mutineeis at, disarmed, 7.54 
Bari owsv ia India. 41) 

Harwell, Mr., appointed mender of the 
Council, 480 

Basal it Jung, usurp- his brother Salabut 
Jung's authority, 444. The great, seal 
given to him, 444. Created minister 
to -ulabut Jung, 444. Superseded by 
Nizam Ally, 44(1. Goes to his pro- 
vince of Adony, 440. His power re- 
duced by Nizam Ally, 4o7. Overrun* 
Mah atta territory, 488. His treaty 
with the English, 408. Cedes Guu- 
tool, 400 

Bassein ceded to the Portuguese, 282. 
The fort of, surrenders to the Muh- 
rattas, 497, Ceded totue English, 48S 
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Who besiege and rapture it. 494. lie- 
covered by the Mahrattns, 499. Treaty 
of, concluded, 547. Taken by General 
Go win. (593 

Rat avia, city of, submits to the British, 
574 

Bayazeod Khan, takes Lukh» o\v. but 
driven out bv Babur, 249. Again 
rebels, 294. But defeated by Hooma- 
yoon, 294 

Bayley, Mr. Butt erworth, becomes acting 
governor-genera 1 . 912 

Baz Bahadur, King of Maboili. defeated 
by Adam Khan, 260. Regains bis 
dominions, but again dispossessed, 290. 
In the service of the 1*'. m per or Akbur, 
290. II is rharaeter and career. 275 

Beadon, Sir ('<><01, lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal. animadversion on him for the 
< )rissa famine. 7 Si> 

l'edar Bukht, son of Prince Azim, slain, 
95X 

Bed n ore, at war with the Tlajali of Chit- 
tledroog, 4<>5. Dependent on Mysore, 
455. Attacked by the English, 505. 
Capitulates. 509. The convention vio- 
la red by Tippoo, 509 

Bender, cin of. founded, 198. Taken by 
Prince Alaf Khan, 119. inscription 
of, 199. Becomes the capital city of 
the Bahmuny kingdom. 199. Invested 
hy the Soollan of Malwah. but. the 
siege rai-ed. 179. Mahmood Hawaii's 
college at, 1X5. Territory of, invaded 
by Ismaii Adil Shall, 204. The ci y 
closely invested. 209. But the fort 
impregnable, 201. Given no to the 
K ng of Ihejapoor, 204. Kecluetion of, 
advised bv Clmngiz, Khan, 900. Cup- 
t n red by Aurmigzelie, 991, 9 .7. Maho- 
med G a wan’s college bimvn up. 994 

Becja Khan defeated and captured by Sir 
( buries Nap er, 979 

Beejar.ugge . at uar with the Deccan, | 
190, lot, B- -sieged by Mahomed fdiah, } 
blit peace concluded, 192. At war with : 
his sot 1 Mujahid shah, 199. Who in- j 
vests the city. 199. But retina, 199. j 
Invested hy King l-'ero/.e Shah of ti e 
Deccan, 197. Terms agreed upon, 197. 
The war renewed, 197, 19X, 170. 

Dynasty of, 1X9. its gr< at antiquity, 
1X9. Vijya Raya establishes himself 
at, and names th H city after himself, 
1X7. Probable boundaries of the city, 

] XX. Description of the city, 1 XX. At 
war with the King of Beeja poor, 199, 
202. The regent Timraj defeated, 190. 
Maliomi dan troops in the service of 
the ltajali of, 205. Revolution in, 295, 
Helped hy the King of Beejapoor, 299. 
Combination of Mahomedan Kings 
agam-fc it, 29S, 908. Taken and sacked 
by the allies, 400. Abandoned. 900 

Beejapoor, the AdiJ Shahy dynasty of, 
191-209, 295-909. Description of the 
city. 195. Invaded, 197. Works of . 
Yooauf Adil Shah in, 199. Tut* Soony ! 


BKi 

faith restored by Ihtahim Adil Shah 
in, 295. Formation of a coalition 
against, 299. Which is defeated. 299. 
Renewed coalition, 299. The Shoes 
faith restored by Ally Adil Shah, 297. 
Feuds and jealousies of the Deeranies 
and Ahyssininus, 902. The city be- 
seiged by the Kings of Golcondah and 
Ahincdnngger, 902. The siege aban- 
doned, 902. The separate history of, 
ceases. 904. The great gun of, 90S. 
Besieged, but the siege raised, by the 
mini-tor Asof Khan, S2K. Again tie 
sieged and furs. 929. The surround- 
ing country plundered, 929. The city 
in the reign of Mahmood Adil Shall, 
941. War of Aurnng/.ebe with, 994. 
The city besieged, but a hasty peace 
< oncluded, 995. Sivajee s aggressions, 
997, : 3X. The Bejapoor armv de- 
stroy ed, 99X. At tackl'd by the Mo- 

gli la, who are repulsed, 910. Again 
attacked, but relieved, 940. Makes 
jh ace, 941. Pays tribute to Sivnjoe, 
941. Confusions consequent on the 
death of A ’ly Adil Shall Jl., 944. At- 
tacked l»y Sivajee, 944. The Regent 
Jvhowus Khan assassinated, and sue- 
ceeitcHl by Abilool Kurreeiii Khan. 945. 
The southern di-triets annexed hy 
Sivajee, 949. N oble conduct of the 
Princess Padshah R* ebee. 949. The 
city besieged by the Moghuls, 949. 
Who are compelled to raise the siege, 
917. Sivajee’s treaty, 947. Invaded 
hy the RVoperor Aurunpzebe, 949. 
Who besieges the fortress. 949., 95n. 
Which capitulates. 950. Left by the 
Emperor Aurung/.ebc to his son Prince. 
Muaz//ini,957. Ceded in perpetuity to 
the Peshvvah, 447. Ceded to the 
Mahnutas, 452 

Beejv Kai. Rajah of Bhateea, defeated 
hy Mahmood of Ghuzny, X0. Puts 
himself to death, XO 

Becrbnl Singh, Rajah, a favourite of the 
Emperor Akbur, 207, Sent against the 
Afghans, perishes in a defile, 297, 268 
B6gums of Oudh, their claims supported 
by the ( Council of Calcutta, 4X5. Trans- 
actions of Mr. Hastings with the, 519, 
514. The greater portions ot their 
jagheers restored, 51 4 
Behar added to Babur’s empire, 294. 
Annexed to the empire by Akbur, 265. 
Invaded by the Mahrattas, 9X2 
Behram becomes Sooltan of Ghuzny, 88. 
Defeated by Alln-ood-deen, 89. Flies 
t.<> iialia, and dies by the way, 89 
Bcirain Khan Toorkoman, ileteatsSiktm- 
iler Shah Soor, King of Bengal, 248. 
Joins the Emperor ilomnayoon at 
Peslmwur, 251. At the defeat, of Si- 
kumler Shah’s army, 251. Raised by 
the Emneror Ah bur to the dignity of 
Khan Khanan, 251. Advises the em- 
peror to ri a-ch against, the Palana, 255. 
JJ '. heads Tardy Beg Khan, 255. And 
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the minister ITemoo, 246. If is frequent 
hcis of violence, 24 7, 248. Estranged 
f'om the emperor, who dLnisses him, 
248. Assassinated on his way to Mecca, 
2.0:*, J I is character, 2.09 
Beiram, Moiz-ood-deen, elected king of 
Dehly, 98, Defeats his si -ter Ruzeoa 
Sultana, whom he puts to deuth, 9s. 
Deposed and put to death, 98 
Belu&um besiegwl and taken by Sooltan 
Mahomed bhah II. of the Deccan, 17a 
Belial Deo, removes from Dwiira Sa- 
nioorira to Tonoor, IDO. .Joins The 
Hindoo.'' in driving out the J\1 a home- 
dans, 1 16 

Belial Kingdom, 109. Overpowered In 
Mnllik Khufoor, and its capital sacked 
by the Mahomcdans, 110 
Belluls, or lldi Sala, dynasty of the, 71. 
'J heir dominions, 71. Account of them, 
71 

Bell ary taken by Siva joe, ">46 
Pelloor, temple of, 7 1 
Beloelaavs, the, defeated by Sir Charles 
Napier, (i7ti 

Benares, taken by the. Mahomedans, 92. 

< ontivined b\ ( live to Itajah Bidwunt 
Hugh, 466. r I'reaty concluded at, 484. 
Objections to the treaty, 484, 484. The 
district txf, demanded hv tlie Calcutta 
Council, 484. Its rajah, Client. Hugh, 
driven away, 412. Jts annual )>av mint 
to the English. M2. Mutiny ot Sikhs 
and Sepov s at. 7 

Bence Madimo, Itajah of Anu thie, sub- 
mits, but cm apes, 764. ‘-^Pursued, 7(54. 
Killed by the Nipae-e, 766 
Donee Itai, captured and put to death by 
King Muhniood Begurra. 146. 147 
Bentield, Mr., his proceedings and their 
r'siihs, 107. His claims admitted by 
Parliament. 416 

Bengal, 4. Productions of the soil, . r >. 
S'cenery of, 7. 'J'be Pula kings of, 48. 
Tin* Sena dynasty, 48. Conquered by 
Altnnsh. 96. Invaded by the Moglmls. 
08. Rebellion of the viceroy of, To- 
g lira I Khan, quelled, 109. Again relxdfl, 
116. Mahomedan kings of, 140-142. 
Its wealth and prosjmrity. 1 42. Re- 
duced by Shore Khali, -42. Subse- 
quently divided into provinces, 242. 
Annexed bv the Emperor Akbur. 26a. 
Attacked b\ Kughoojee I ihoslay, 982,:J8a. 
Establishment- of English trade at, 488. 
proceedings of the East India Com- 
pany's servants in, 494. Abandoned 
by the English. 494. East India Com- 
pany's }>osM. , ssionK in, in J 7**J*>? 494. 
Establishment of settlements and forts 
in, 49(5. Prosperity of, under the go- 
vernment of Moors 1 1 id Kooly Khau, 
497. Affairs in, in 1746, 422. Esta- 
blishment of English, and destruction 
of French, power in the Carnatic, 444. 
Affairs of. in 1747 to 1760, 447. The 
rtewany of, offered by the emperor to 
Lbe English, 448. The military defence 


TIES 

of. undertaken by tnc Council of Cal- 
cutta, 4(52. Settlement of the arrange- 
incurs, 464. Maladministration <>(.481, 
Famine of 1770. 482. Ravages of smab- 
p x, 482. Events in. from 1780 to 178.1, 
.Mo. Separation of the civil procedure 
from that of the revenue, 411. State 
of the finances of, 411. Mutiny of the 
oflh era of the army of, 444. Settlement 
of their claims, 444. Created a, a- 
rate government under a lieutenant- 
governor, 699. Floods in, in 1846-7, 
716. Wo i ks for the irrigation of, pro- 
jected aiul eonst.riu tod, 784 

Bent.inck, Lord William, recalled from 
his government of Madras, 466. Ap- 
pointed governor-general, 6 12. Inscrip- 
tion on his statue at Calcutta, 6 >7. 
Character of his administration, (517. 
His financial reforms, ulH. Difficulty 
of the. half batta question, 618. The 
measure of resumption of rent-free 
tenure- in Bengal, 618. Abolishes 
suttee, 619. And Thuggee, 62<i. 'Jakes 
up the question of steam communica- 
tion wit h England, 621. His legal and 
judicial rclurii s, 624. Opens the public, 
service to natives, 029. Annexes Coorg, 
629. Review of his policy in i igard to 
native states, 629. Refuse's to interfere 
in Siudia's quarrel, 640. His motives 
for non-mterlereiK e, 641. His famous 
interview with lit njeet Sing’, at 
Roopur, (541. .Sends an cmha-sy to 
Simle, (542. Creates a nu*di< a) eol’r.^e 
at Calcutta,, 642. Resigns and leaves 
India, 642 

Berar invaded by the Mahomedam, 104. 
And by N' ssoer Khan of Khanddsh, 169. 
Becomes an independent, kingdom, 182, 
l.‘*2. 'The Imad Shahy dynasty of, >92, 
194. (’idl'd to the Emperor Akbur, 270. 
War of Ahmedn agger with, 409. An- 
nexi'd to Ahniednugger, 409. Ceded to 
Prini'e Moorad Mirza, 414. Who 
marches to take possession of it, 414. 
Toiler Mill’s revenue system introduced 
into it, 441. field by the Mahrattns, 
442. Campaign of the Mali rut fas and 
Nizam Ally against, 467. Part of, 
cedeil to the English, 448. The pro- 
vince lying west, of the \V Urdu h river 
Iwstowed by Lord Wellesley on the 
Nizam, 449. lne.reie-e of cultivation 
and prosperity during Mr. Jenkins’s 
managemeu , (512. Ceded to English 
management, 697. its extent and 
imputation, 700 

Berlnimpoor, mutiny of European troops 
at, 767 

Berhampootor river, 2 

Bornadotte, Serjeant (afterwards King of 
Sweden), made prisoner at Cuddalore, 
404 

Be i ozopoor, fort of, taken by Jung 
Bahiidoor's Ghoorkas, 740 

Be-t. Captain Thomas, takes command 
of an armed fleet to India, 290. J)®- 
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feata tlie Portuguese at Pumt, 290. 
Concludes a treaty with the Emperor 
Jehiingeer, 290 

IVtwah river, battle of the, 755 
Bevdur rebellion, 352. Second rebellion, 
355 

Beydurs, aboriginal race of, 37 
iVymaroo, General Shelton defeated by 
the Afghans at, 049 

IV) t, island of, carried by the Portuguese 
by assault, 281 

Bhaghmutty, Hindoo mistress of King 
Mahomed Ivoolly Kootuh Shah, 318. 
A title for Hyderabad used by Hindoo 
bunkers, 31 8 

Blutgnngger, city of (now Hyderabad), 
founded, 318 

Bhadknr Punt, minister of the Posh wall, 
attacks Bengal, 3X2. Invades Babur, 
and defeats A liverdy Khan, 3X2. .Joined 
by Meer llubceb, who plunders Moor- 
shidabud, 382. Levies contributions, 
3.82. Attacked by Aliverdy Khan, and 
driven into the forests of Ori>sa. 382. 
Sent again to Bengal, but treacherously 
murdered, 384, 383, Compen-ation de- 
manded for him, 3,83 

Bhateen taken by Malimood of Ghuzny, 80 
B heels, aboriginal tribe of, 37. Return to 
Khandesh, and imrea-c its desolation, 
615. iteelaiined by Lieutenant (after- 
wards Sir James) Outram, 615. Insur- 
rection of the but suppressed, 7x5 
Bheem Ddo, Rajah of Guzcrut, b* sieged 
by Sooltan Malimood, but escapes. Ml. 
Defeated by Kootub-ood-deen, 93. Who 
takes Anlmlwara, 93. Hi* temples, 133 
Bheem Deo Saloonki, King of Gnzeral, 
his splendour and good government, 
133 

Bheem Rtlo. liis outbreak. 7(il. Cains 
possession of Kopul lJroog, 701. At- 
tacked and killed, Till 
Bheeina river, 3 

Blieer, burial of Mahomed Toghluk’s 
tooth at, 1 1 0 

Bheilole Lody, conducts the affairs of 
state in Defily, 123, His origin, birth, 
and career, i‘25. At war with Muh- 
mood Shurky of Joonpoor. 120, 133,. 
And with Hoosein Shah of Joonpoor, 
which lie adds to his dominions, 151. 
His death, 126 

i3bilsa, reduced by Alla-ood-deen, 103 
Bhoj, ltajah of Mai wall, 139 
Bboj-Mul, Hindoo general, defeated by 
King Mahomed Shall, 161. Killed. 162 | 
Bhopal, political condition of, in 1761, 
433. Settlement of the affairs of the 
Kawiib of, 395. Effects of non-inter- 
ference, .630. The Begum of, decorated 
with the Star of India, 771 
Bhurc Ghaut carried by General Goddard, 
494 

Bhutan, war with, 777. Its unsatis- 
factory conclusion, 777 
Bhugwundus, ltajah of Jeypoor, placed 
in charge of Kabool, 260. Gives his ! 


j daughter in marriage to Prince Belim, 
267. Accompanies an expedition 
Kush mere, which fails, 208 
Bhurtponr, held by the Juts, 432. Ki-jah 
of, joins Lord Lake against the Mali- 
rattas, 356. Affairs of, in 1.820, 609. Sir 
1>. Oehteiiony’s proceedings, 609. Pre- 
parations for the siege of, 010. Stormed 
and taken, 01 1. And levelled wi lithe 
j ground, 01 1. Effects of its capture, till 
Bliurtpoor, ltajah of, joins Lord bak e,35 0. 
Kcudcred independent of Sindia and 
the Mahmtlas, 339. Breaks his reaty, 
and joins Jlolkar, 561. Besie ed in 
Bliurtpoor, 561. Sues for peace, which 
is accepted, 562 

Bhntnair taken by rr cimoor, who puts the 
defenders and inhabitants to dea h. 122 
Bliuvaneshwar, temple of. constructed, 
59 

Biekorton, Admiral, lands 4,000 men and 
sails tor Bombay, 503 
Bidgcghur hurrenders to Colonel I*opha m, 
512 

Bingar, defeat of the Balimuny army 
near, 207 

Bird, Mr, Rolmrt Martins, appointed to 
execute the land settlement, of the 
north-west provinces, 027. His great 
services, 028 

Bithoor, selected ns the residence of the 
last, I’eshwah, 596 

Bithoor. magazine and palace of. de. 
stroyed by Havelock, 737. 'J lie rebels 
defeated by t * hivelock near. 738, Trea- 
sure captured at, by Brigadier Hope 
Grant, 747 

Bitunda, fort of, taken by Mahomed 
Glioory, 91. Besieged by the Hindoos, 
but abandoned, 91 
‘ Black Act,' the. parsed. 635 
Black bole, tbe garrison of Calcutta ootv- 
flned in the, 424 

Black Mountain campaign, the, 786. 
General Wylde's operations against 
the conspirators, 785 

, Blake, Mr., assistant, to the Resident, 

! murdered at Jeypoor, 03] 

Boigne, M. Benoit de, commands and 
disciplines Sinoia's army, 509. Efliri- 
eney of his troops, 510. His forces 
with Sindia, 539. His old battalions 
at As-aye. 555. Retires to Europe, 550 
Boileaux, Captain, his services with 
the Ghoorkas in the cepoy mutiny, 744 
Bokhara, fate of Stoddart and Conolly 
« at, 016 

Boksa|', tribe of, 36 
Boltin pass, tbe, 642 

Boles, Major, deputy adjutant-general at 
Madras, promulgates an order of tbe 
eommander-iu chief, and deprived of 
his appointment, 572 
Bomba)', island of, ceded to the English 
crown, 390. Transferred to the East 
India Company, 390. Threatened by 
tbe Dutch fleet 391. Strengthened, 
and garrisoned Oy European soldiers, 
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JWW. Mutiny of the garrison. !W. 
Imprisonment of Governor Child, 892. 
The island surrendered to Admiral 
Grnnthnm, 892. Partly occupied by 
the Seedec of Jinjcera, .’>91. Import- 
ance of the position of, Affected 

by the pira-ies of Kanhojce Angria, 
890. And by the 1 Mahratta wars, :<97. 
The {government join the Peslnvah in 
suppressing piracy, 4 Id. Km hussy 
from the Bombay Council to Poona, 
488. ])isafTect ion at, 759. Rise in the 
value of exports from. 775. Results 
of over speculation in, 779, Irrigation 
works in, 7 St 

Bom'iirs, the, attack tin? British, 774 

Bonaparte, Cent ral, lands in Kgvpt. MO. 
Ilis fleet, destroyed at Aboukir, Ml 

Booboojee Khanmn, f t )ueen Dowager of 
Iteejapoor, her counter plot against the 
Hcgent, 200. Imprisoned with her son 
fite King. 200. Her heroic defence of 
the palace, 201. Becomes llegent, 200 

D jodliists, establishment of the doctrines 
of the, 41. Diffusion of their tenets, 
4r>, 00. Synod of 2st; n.c., 51. Their 
missions, 51. Period of their greute-t 
extent and authority. 52. Snake 
worship added to Boodliism, 58. De- 
cline ol Boi itllnsm, 55. Persecution of 
the RoodhDts, 50 

Boomerang, the, in use in Southern 
India, 54, 95 

Boomlee, Holkar's right to, renounced, 

504. The country ravaged In Holkar, 

505. Sett lenient of the affair* of t he 
Ifajah of, 59 f 

Boorhan, private chaplain to King Mnh- 
nmod Shall of Guzerat. causes his mas- 
t< r to be assassinated. 2!»:i. Puts offi- 
cers to death, and assumes the crown, 

•. ‘>:i. 201. Kxecuted. 204 

Boorhan J mini Shah of Berar, 1 0-‘». Loses 
his k ugdom. 1 on. War declared by 
Ahinednugger against. ;;no. ( upturn! 

by King Moortuza Nizam Shall, 509. 
His death, OoO 

Boorhan Nizam Shah, King of Ahmed- 
nugger, marries Mur\ am. sister of the 
King of P.eejapoor, 202. 200. Makes 
war on Beojapoor to recover her dowry, 
202. Defeated by Ismail Add Shah, 
202, Joined hv Ameer Berccd, ami 
both defeated, 20:;. At war with 
Beojapoor, 205. Defeated. 205. An- 
nexes Berar to his dominions, 205. 
Succeeds to the throne, 208, His cdiiJ 
cation. 200. Defeats an invnsioiafrom 
Berar, 200. League against him, 200. 
Defeated, and sues for peace. 209. 210. 
His IVshwah, Kawur Sein. 200. Sends 
an ambassador, Shah Tahir, to the 
King of Guzerat, 210. Becomes friendly 
with him. 210. 202. Reduces the Mah- 
ratta chiefs to obedience, 210. Ismail 
Adi! Shah's letter to Boorhan quoted, 
210. Coalesces with Amcor I creed, and 
compels tile King of Beejapocr to retire 


BUT) 

to Goleondah, 290. Defeated by the 
King of Berar, 20/;. 00/;. Forms a re- 
newed coalition against Beejapoor, 296. 
And again defeated, 290. But redeems 
his losses, 200 OOU, ;107. iiis death, 
2.07. 007. 11 is children, ;J07 
Bo >rhan Nizam Shall II., succeeds to the 
throne of Ahmednugger, M2. His 
previous life, 012. At w ar with Beeja- 
poor, .'512. Attacks the Portuguese 
unsuccessfully, 28d, M2. Ilis illness 
and death. 012 

Boor h an -ood-deen, the Uahomedan 

saint, 1 IS 

Boorhanpoor, city of, founded. 1 IS. Be- 
comes the capital of KhandOsh, 148. 
Buildings ami works of Add Khan, 
MS, J40. Its water supply, 1 40. Its 
manufactures, 140. Blundered and 
partially de-t roved, 109. Ravaged by 
iliimlw Bao, Sumbhajee's genera 1 , 
1H 9. The fortress of, taken by Nizam- 
ool-Moolk. :i70 

Boot wul, seized by the Nipalese, 577. 

Who murder the police at. 577 
Boilghton, Mr. Surgeon, obtains privi- 
leges for Knglish trade, ;>,s9 
Bourquin, M. Louis, commands ^india'i 
forci-x } 55 0. Defeated by General Lake, 
550 

Beyle, Mr., his defence at Arrah, 748 
Boyle, Captain, rescues prisoners at 
Lukhnow, 752 

Brali ma- Verta, ancient Aryan territory 
of, 4 1 

Bnihminabad, be-iegcsl and taken by the 
Mahnmeduns, 70 
Brahminism, revival of, 55 
Brahmin-, their food, 1 1 . The Brahmins 
as a caste, 20, 21. Sections into which 
they have luvorne divided, 24. First 
instance recorded of a Hindoo in an 
office of the highest rank, among the 
Mahomedaus, 209 
Brali mo Somaj, sect of the. 

Braithwaite, Colonel, besieges and takes 
Malic, 498. Defeated in Tanjorc, 502. 
Take* Pondicherry. 528 
Brnsver, Captain, saves Allahabad, 7*27. 
Which is invested by mutineer*, 7115. 
His operations at Lukhnow, 151 
Brazil discovered, 217 
Briggs Captain, appointed to the go- 
vernment of Khundesli, 598 
Bri<t.ow, Mr., guarantees the state trea- 
sure to the Begums of Oudh, 51 ;{ 
Broadfoot, Captain, his services at Jellal- 
a bad, <‘>51. Urges the go vernor-general 
to hasten troops against the Sikhs, 
009. Killed at Feroze Sheher, 072 
Brooke, Captain, sent to negotiate with 
Hyder Ally, 475 

Buckingham. Mr. Silk, ruined by Mr. 
Adam, acting governor-general, 004 < 
Silenced by an annuity, 004 
Buddewal, combat of, 078 
Bud lee HerAf. defeat of the Sepcy muti- 
neers at, 701 
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Budr ool Zeman Khun, Mysore com- 
mander, besieged in Dharwar, 52d. 
Capitulates, 52d 

Budiikshrin, lield by Kamran. *249. Who 
is driven out by his brother lloomayoon, 
249. Recovered by Kamran, 249. Who 
is again expelled. ‘219 
Buj-Buj, fort of, taken by Clive, 425 
Pukka, said to have lieen one of the 
founders of the Beejanugger dynasty, 

1 87. His reign, IKS 

Nukfcur, fort of, taken by the Toorko- 
maiMS, 158. Rebuilt, 158 
Ihilbun. Hec < iheias-ood-deen 
Bullabhi, or Yullabhi, dynasty, f»l. List 
of them, fi*2. Their power, (i*2 
Bnlwunl Ran Alendlec, left by the Pesh- 
wall to resume the campaign in the 
Carnatic, 4 Pi. Defeats the Patau 
Nawiih of Kurpa and Kurnool, 44(5. 
Recalled, 44<i 

Bui wont Singh, joins the Prinee Royal 
in invading Bengal. 4dN. Confirmed hv 
(•live in his possession of Benares and 
Chu/.ipoor, 4(!d 

Bundclkhund, 4. Reduced by Sikunder 
Body, 1*2(5. d'he Emperor Hoomay con's 
campaign in, 2df. War of the Kmperor 
Shall Julian with, d‘2<5. Contrihinions 
in, levi(‘d by Holkar, 1477. Political 
condition of, in 17(il,4.V2. Operations 
of the British troop* in, 557. Local 
administration of, .'><5(5. Suppression of 
disorders in, 5(57. Plundered by Dost 
M chained and his Pindharees, - r »74. 
Mutiny of the Sepoys in, 7 *25. General 
Whitlock's operations in, 7-71. Irriga- 
tion works in, 7Sd 

Bundoola, Alalia, , Burmese general, sent, 
to compter Bengal, (505. Diives in 
Captain Norton's detachment, <505. 
Attacks the English in Rangoon, hut 
defeated, (tni;. Retreats, (50(5. Defends 
Dona! ew, <507. Killed, (J07 
Bunkapoor, captured by King Ally Adil 
Shall, ;!0D 

Burhik, becomes King of Bengal, 151. 
His death, 151 

Burhik Khan, set aside, 1*2(5. Governor 
of Joonpoor, 1*2(5. Defeated by his 
brother, but pardoned, 12(5 
Burke, Air., his denunciations of Indian 
maladministration, 481). His twelve 
celebrated rejiorts, 515 
Bnrmah, receives Boo .hism, 51. Dis- 
turbed relations with, (504. War de- 
clared against, 605. Difficulty of attack- 
ing it. (505. Captain Canning's plan 
adopted, (505. Progress of the war, (507. 
Prome occupied (507. Mallown taken, 
(507. The general Muring Phuring de- 
feated, (507. Peace concluded, (507. 
Effects of the wa», <>(>8. Jts eo-t, (508. 
Native opinion respecting it, (JOS. Af- 
fairs of, in 1851,(592. Rangoon block- 
aded, (.9*2. Second war with, (59*2. The 
king dethroned by uia brother, 094. 
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Treaty concluded with the British 
government, (594 

Burnes, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir A.), 
sent as envoy to Kabool, (i.‘!7, 6;18. Hia 
opinion of the Russian mission under 
Captain Vieovich, o.'IS, <;:49. Leaves 
Katioel, (540. His unpopularity there, 
(547. Murdered with his brother, 
048 

Burr, Colonel, moves his brigade against 
the Mahrattas, who abandon the held, 
588, 589 

Burntsjoon, defeat of the Persians at, 

7 1 :; 

Bnrrun, Pindharee chief, his depredu 
lions, 574. Imprisoned by the Rajah 
of Nag|K>re, and his plunder taken from 
him, 574 

Burton, Major, murder of, and of his two 
sons, 759 

Bush ire, city of, taken by the British 
forces, 7 Id 

Bus-appa, founds the Lingayet sect, 70. 
II is career and death, 70 

B ussorn, foundation of, 75 

BiiS'V, AL. accompanies Mozuffer Jung 
to Hyderabad, 407. Hi* admirable con- 
duct, 408. Aecompanms .Salubut Jung, 
412. Their proceedings, 412. Defeats 
the Pesliwaii's army at Poona, 4 Pi. 
Ami concludes an unnEtice, 41 d. His 
eondnet, 414. Visits the Carnatic, 4 1 5. 
His position, 415. .Schemes against 
him, 41(5,417. His magnificent artil- 
lery at Sn.vauoor, 417. Dismissed by 
Saiahut Jung, 41 7. Marches oil Hyder- 
abad, 418. Declines service with the 
Peshwah, 418. Takes up a position in 
Hulcrabnd, 418. Which is inve-ted by 
Saiahut Jung, 418. Efforts of French 
officers to assist Bossy, 418. Sends AI. 
Law assist, nice. 410. Saiahut Jung 
submits, 419. Recalled by Lully, DM. 
His proceedings in the Herein, 4-!5, 
Attacks and takes Vizagapatuin, 4 :!5. 
Marches to Aurangabad, and restores 
order, 4d5. Obtains possession of Dow- 
latahad, 4d5. Leaves AL Conflans in 
charge, and joins Lully, 445. Effects of 
his absence, 4d5. Delegates his autho- 
rity in the Northern Ci rears to AT. 
Alorayin. 4d*5. 11 is p"wer in the Deccan 
destroyed, 447. Collects funds for the 
siege of Madras, 44 1. Which fails, 442. 
Returns to the Deccan, 44*2. Mutiny 
of his troops, 442. Joins Basal ut Jung, 

1 but returns, 44*2. Kxjxjeted with French 
reinforcements, 504. Reaches India, 
505. Defeated by General Stuart, 505. 
Withdraws from Tippoo, 505 

Buxar, battle of, 4(50 

Byaua, in Rajpootana, taken by the 
Mahomeduns, 94. Battle of, 245. 
Selected as an estate by Prince Adil 
Khan Soor, 245 

Byng, Captain, destroys the rebel Sepoys 
at tSylhet, 748 
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f'ABRAL, PEDRO ALVAREZ, eon- 
^ ducts an expedition to Tiulia, 217. 
Attacked by tlui Mahomedans, 217. 
His retaliation, 217. Cannonades Cal- 
ient and sails to Cochin, 218. His 
kind reception at Cochin, 218. Escapes 
the fleet of the Zumorin, and returns 
home, 218 

Cuehar annexed to the British dominions, 
827 

Cairns in India, SO 

Calcutta established. 396. Fort William 
built, 39(5. The ‘Mahratta ditch ’ of, 898. 
Keeps neutral in the M ahrat.ta contests, 
898. The English besieged in, by 
Suraj-ood-Dowlah, 428. Who takes 
and disarms the garrison, 428. Who 
are confined in the * black hole,’ 424. 
Attacked by the English ami recap- 
tured, 428. Changes in the adminis- 
tration of, 455. High tone given to 
society by Lord and Lady Hastings at, 
iJi'O. Stale of feeling at, on the re- 
ceipt of news of the great mutiny, 788. 
A. volunteer corps of Europeans formed 
at, 784 

Calicut reached by Vasco do Gama, 21C>. 
The Portuguese welcomed by the Zu- 
morin of, 216, 217. Visited by Cabral. 
217. Cannonaded by him, 218. Bom- 
barded by Boarez, 221. Attacked by 
Albuquerque, 228. Who withdraws, 
228. Taken from the French, 443. 
Reduced, 803 

Caliphate, Arab, disrupt ion of the, 77 
Calliaud, Captain, his unsuccessful attack 
on Madura, 438. Renews his attack, 
but repulsed, 488. Afterwards capitu- 
lates, 488. Marches to meet the Em- 
peror Elmh A limn, 456. Whom he 
pursues into Bengal, 48(5. Completely 
defeats tile Emperor’s forces, 48(5. 
Concludes a treaty with Nizam Ally, 
4 (58 

Cam, Diego, his explorations on the 
coast of Africa, 215 

Cam buy, city of, held to ransom by the 
Mahomedans, 106 
Cambodia receives Boodhism, 51 
Campbell, Colonel, marches to meet Ni- 
zam Ally. 4(57 

Cuiupbeil, Sir Archibald, captures Ran- 
goon and Martaban, (505. Advances 
up the lrawaddy, (507. Takes Dona- 
hew, (507. And M allown, 007. Defeats 
Hie general Muring Thuting, and 
grants terms of pence, 607, (508 
Campbell, Captain (now Colonel), ^is 
labours to suppress human sacrifices 
among the Khunds, 683 
Campbell, General Colin (afterwards Lord 
Chde), at Chillian wallah, 685. Reaches 
Calcutta as commander -in-chief, 738. 
Advances to relieve Luklmow, 745. 
His operations there, 745. His dis- 
patch, 745. His march to Cawnpoor, 
74»». Defeats the rebels there, 747. 
Opens a campaign in Oudh in itohil 
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khund, 717. Drives the rebels from 
Eurruckabad, 749. Change in his plan , 

749. Attacks Lukhnovv, 751. Which 
is taken and cleared of the rebels, 752, 
753. His operations against Bareilly, 
753. His last campaign against the 
mutineers, 765 

Campbell, Colonel, his assaulting column 
at Dehly, 740 

Campbell, Captain Rose, sent to Shb- 
rapoor, 761. His life threatened, 
761 

Canals in the central and northern pro- 
vinces, (5. Opened by King Feroze 
Toghluk, 119. That of Ally Merdan 
Khan at Dehly, 330. Those projected 
or constructed in 1868, 783 

Cannnnorc. Portuguese trade with, 218. 
Vasco de Gama at, 220. His alliance 
with the Rajah of, 220. The town 
bombarded, 221. Reduced by General 
Abercrombie, 523 

Canning, Mr. George, president of the 
Board of Control, 585. His Indian 
jH)licy, 585 His speech on the policy 
of Lord Hastings, 599 

Canning, Captain, his plan of assaulting 
Biiiumh adopted, 605 

Canning, Lord, appointed governor-gene- 
ral, 710. State of India at this time, 
710. His position in regard to the 
great Sepoy mutiny, 718. His ord- n 
and proclamations, 719. Blamed un- 
justly for his slowness at the com- 
mencement of the great mutiny, 733. 
His measures, 731. Assailed for his 
‘ clemency 748,749. His minute, ^19. 
Changes Sir Colin Campbell’s plan, 749, 

750. His proclamation for Oudh, 762. 
Sir J.Oui ram’s remonstrance against it, 
7< 3. It is repudiated in England, 768. 
Proclaims peace, 763. End of the 
rule of the Company, and beginning of 
the dominion of Queen Victoria, 7G5. 
His progress through the country, 766. 
Loses Lady Canning, 771. H is fat ewell 
durlwir, 771. Leaves India, 772. lie- 
view of his viceroyalty, 772 

Canton first visited by Europeans, 224. 
Bombardment of, 715 

Capitation-tux imposed by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, 842 

Carumbtirs, aboriginal race of, 37 

Car&ngooty taken by Captain Davis, 
501 

Carical submits to the English, 498 

Carnac, Major (afterwards General), has 
command in Bengal, 458. Defeats tho 
emperor, who accompanies him to 
Patna. 458. Defeats the vizier of Oudh 
and his allies at Corah, 4(52. Defeat*: 
Sindia, 495. Joined by Colonel Muir, 
495 

Carnac, Mr., proposes a retreat from 
Tullcgaon, 491. The disgraceful con- 
vention in consequence, 492. Dis- 
missed, 492 

Carnatic, the, 4. How defined, 4. The 

G 
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Chulukya dynasty of, 68. Inscriptions 
in, 73. Jainism in, and its decline, 74. 
Sivnjee’s proceedings in, 315. Expedi- 
tion of Blioslay into, 381. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk’s .settlement of t no affairs of, 
384. Struct! in for the government of, 
."!)!). Visited by Salahut Jung, the 
IVslnvah, and M. Pussy, 415. Compli- 
cation of affairs in, 408, Events in, in j 
1757, 433. Events in the, in 1759-60, | 
411, Desolat'd by war, 503, All. 
Claims upon the Nawab of, 516. Set- ! 
Cement of the affairs of, a is. Death | 
of the Nawab of the, 6!>8. peuskp of j 
bis family, 698 I 

Ciwsim, Vleer, son-in-law of the Nawab ! 
of 1 Sen gal, proposal to put him on the ■ 
throne and depose Meer Jaflier, 4 Mi. | 
Wliich is carried out, 4.77. Sum allotted 
to the. members of the Comieil for their 
services, 157. Meer Cassini's vigour, 
4'i7. Visited by the emperor, and 

created viceroy, 458. His exactions, 
458. Removes to JVlongheer, and pre- 
pares for war, 458. Defeated at Cut- 
wall and at G licriah, 450. 1 1 is ferocity, 
45'J. Defeated at Owda-Nulla, and 

loses the fort of Mongheer, 460. Elies 
to the vizier of Oudh, and forms a 
league with him, 460. Defeated at 
Ruxor, 460 

Ca-te and its e fleets, 24. Regulation of, 
25. Deve]o])inent of, 25. Covermnent 
of lower caste, 2< i. In other JJindoo 
sects not. l.raliminieal, 27. Among the 
Mahomednns, 21. Connection between 
caste discipline and religion, 32 

Cadro, Pom Jolm de, raises the siege of 
Din, 282 

Castro, Don George de. surrenders Chat 1 
to (he Zamorin of Calicut, 283. l>c- 
headed for cowardice, 283 

Catholic churches endowed by King Ibra- 
him Adil Shall I I., 405 

Can very river, 3 

Cave temples, period of the, 52. In 
Knttaek.54. At Raja, 54. At Karlce, 
51. At A junta, 5!>. At Karnee, 1>I, 
Constructed by the Chahikya princes, 
ii!) 

Cavendish, Thomas, his voyage to India, 
285 

Cuverypauk, Rajah Sahib and the French 
defeated at, 409 

Cawnoore, the Marquess of Hastings al, 
with his division, 581). Mutiny of the 
Sepoys at, 72(1. Siory of events at, 
727. Destruction of Wheeler's garri- 
son at, 7 ML Massacre of the English 
prisoners at, 757. The well at, 747. 
Taken by the rebel Sepoys, 74(1. 

M ho are defeated, 747. And pursued, 
747 

Ceylon, war of Rama with, 42, 43, 64. 
Story oii the Ra miiyunu, 43. Receives 
lloodhism, 51. Conquered by Megha- 
v/ihiiria, GO. Conquered by Smuuodni 


Goopta, 62. The three separate con- 
quests of, 65. Boodhist account of tha 
island, 65, 66. The English fleet at, 
402, 403 

Chuihassa, defeat of the rebels at, 764 
Cliakun, fort of, massacre of foreign 
troops in (he, 171 

Chalmers, Lieutenant, besieged in Coim- 
batoor, 524. Capitulates, 521. Nego- 
tiates for peace for Tippoo, 525 
Cliahikya dynasty of Kulyan, 68, 60. 
Declines, but restored, 60. End of th£ 
dynasty, 70. ItE architecture, 71 
Chaimirs, aboriginal race of, 57 
Chamberlain, General Neville, wounded 
in the Umheyla. campaign, 773, 774 
Chambers, Mr., appointed puisne judge, 
480 

Champanair. Rajah of, compels the King 
of Guzerat to retire, 137. Reduction 
of the fort of, 137. The King of Mal- 
wah imprisoned in, 145. Ucsiegod and 
taken by the Emperor iloomayoun, 
235, 202 

Champanonr canturod by the Rritish, 
556 

Champion, Colonel, deficits the Rohillus, 
484 

Chamund, succeeds to the throne of 
Guzerat, 133. His dominions invaded 
l>y the, Muhomcdans, 133 
(.'hand, l’rince, of Guzerat, joins Die 
Portuguese, 281. Who gain for him 
the Northern Kdneau and Bombay, 
281 

Cluind Reebeo, daugliter of Hie King of 
Ahmednugger, given in marriage to 
the King of Roejapoor, 208. slmhipoor 
her dowry, 208. Protects Ibrahim Adil 
Shall II., 301. Confined in Sattnra, 
301. Released, 302. Confined to her 
palace, and depriv'd of authority, 303. 
Returns to Ahincduiiggcr, 303, Opposes 
the election of A limed us King of 
Ahmedimggcr, 313. Ilccoincs Regent, 
and defends the fort of Alimodnuggcr 
in the causes of the infant Bahadur, 

313. Joined by Nelmng Khan, 313. 
Besieged by ITinee Mocrad Mirza, 314. 
Her valour, 314. Repulse- the Moghuls, 

314. Negotiates with the prince, and 
cedes Berur to him, 314. Causes Baha- 
dur, the infant, to he crowned, 314. 
Appoints Mahomed Khan as her minis- 
ter, 314, 315. Who sets her at deliance, 
and compels her to apply for aid to 
Becjapoor, 315. Obtains assistance, 
,315. Again besieged, 271, 315. Mur- 
dered by the Deccan y troops, 271,515. 
Her character, 315 

ChiiiulKoowur, Ranee, her licentiousness, 
668. Assumes the regency of the Pun- 
jab, 663. Her paramour, Rail Bingh, 
668, 663 

Chandnh, capture of, 5.95 
Chandernagore, Erene.h factory eafc’v 
Li United at, 394. Advance of Clive on, 
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42G. Bo^irped, 427. Submits to tlie 
English, 498 

Eluindra Goopta or Samlmeottus, 49. 
1 1 is revolution, 19. r»0. 1 1 is reign ami 

a<-ts, 50. ] I is death, .'>0 

Chaplin, Mr., governs a part of thePesh- 
wnb's dominions, 598 
I’harikar, General McCaskill’s oiK*rarions 
at, 05 ,h 

Charles I., King of England, his opposi- 
lion U, the Eusl India Company, 388. 
Grants a charter to a new company, 
:(ss 

Charles II., King of England, giants a 
new charter to the East I ndia ( 'oinpany, 
390. Sends the Earl of Marlborough to 
take possession of the island of Bom- 
bay, 490 

Cbarnock, Mr. dob, agent in Bengal, 
repulses Die attack of the Moghul \ ire- 
roy, ;{!>-{. Retreats to ljelee. 394. Opens 
negotiations with the viceroy, 394. 
E.-tabli-hcs Calcutta, 

Chawund Rai, Rujali of Delily, deficits 
the Muhomedans at Narraiu, i) 1 . Killed 
at Murrain, 92 

Cheetoo, Piudharee chief, his depreda- 
tions, 574. Joins Kureem K him, l >74. As- 
sembles his Pindliurces at Nimanr, and 
plunders the Nizam's territories, 584. 
Visits Appa Sahib of Nagpoor, 590. 
1 larhourcd by .leswnnt Rao Bliow, 593. 
II is flight and death, 594 
Chengiz Klmn. See Jrrigiz Khan 
Ch era dynasty, 07. Tiling dominions, 
i;7 

Cherry, Mr., local agent at Benares, 
murdered, 519 

Ciie^t Singh, Rajah of Benares, demand 
of the ( 'ouneil against him, 485. (.billed 
upon by Mr. Hastings for a contribu- 
tion, oi‘2. Terms on which lie held his 
estate, A 12. Imprisoned in his palace, 
5 1 2. Escapes into Bundelkhund, 512. 
Never returns, but succeeded by bis 
nephew, f>12 

Child, S’r Josiuh, bead of the East India 
Company, his ]H>liry, 392 
Child, Mr. (afterwards Sir) John, gover- 
nor of Bombay, imprisoned by Captain 
Keigwin, .'102. Appointed to the chid' 
command in India, 392. Makes war 
on the Moghul dominions, 393. Y oted 
a thousand guineas, 393. Jlis death, 
894 

Children, Indian, their games, 14. Their 
toys, IS • 

Chillian wallah, Sikh entrenchment at, 
attacked and taken by Lord Gough, 
081 

Chillnmbrum, attacked by Sir EyreCoote, 
who is repulsed, SOI 

Chimmijoe Appa, bis war with the Portu- 
guese, 497 

C/iimmijee Appa. adopted by the lV*sli- 
wah's widow, 535. Oppo-ed by Ba- 
j.v Rao, 535 Invested us Peahwah, 
Mo 


China, receives Boodhism, 51, Expedition 
sent from Dehly to, 1 15. Rails, 115. 
Eirst European intercourse with, 221. 
Robert Thorne's petition to Henry 
Y1IE re-peeking trade with, 284. Ex- 
tension of the East India Company's 
trade to, 401. First occasion of the 
employment, of British troops in. 571. 
"Who are withdrawn, 571. End ol' the 
East, India Company's monopoly of 
trade with, 028. War of 18 Mi with, 
714 

Chingleput captured by ('live. 111 
Chin-Kbilicli Khan, joins Prince Fer olc- 
si ar and rewarded with the title of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Asol diih, 304. Set 
Nizam-oobMooIk A*-*)!' .Tali 
Cliinsnra, Banish establishment at, 001, 
The Butch troops d dented by Colonel 
horde oubside the town, 440 
Chittagong annexed to the kingdom ol 
Behly, 1 15 

Chittledroog, Rajah of, at wai with 
Rednore, 405 

Chittore reduced by King Alla-ood-deen, 
107. 1 1 is romantic csrujie from Behly, 

lo7, 108. Campaign of the "King of 
Gu/.erat against, 140. Pays tribute to 
Malwnli, 144. Taken by Rahadur Shah 
of Glizcrnt, 245. Surrenders to JSliere 
Klmn, 244. Besieged and captured by 
the Emperor Akbur, 204. Capture, 4 by 
the English, 502 

Cliohan, Jam, succeeds to t lie throne of 
Sinde, 157. II is death, 147 
Chula dyna.-ty. 00. Account of the, (50. 

Their architecture, 07 
Cholera, visitation of, in 1850-7, 710 
Choule, del cut of the Portuguese at, 2*22, 
221. The Portuguese attacked by the 
King of Guzcrut at, 281. Who is de- 
feated, 281. Attacked by Moortu/.a 
Nizam h’hah, who is repulsed, 4oo. 
Attacked twice unsuccessfully by King 
Boorlmu Nizam Bliah 11. of Ahmed* 
nagger, 284, 412 

Choiith, Mahratta imjiosition of, 454 
Christian missions not permitted in 
India, 520. Mr. Wilberfoiee’s motion 
rejected, 529 

Christianity introduced into India, 00. 
Elforts of missionaries to spread Chris- 
tianity in India, neutralised by Lord 
Minto, 575 

Chronology, ancient Hindoo, 39. The 
fourth era, 4!) 

Chuleby Roomy Khun, commander of the 
artillery of Ah mod nugger, at the great 
battle near the Krishna, 299 
Chun-Rrissnppa, preaci.es the tenets of 
the Lin gayer, sect, 70 
Chunar attacked by the Emperor Jloo- 
mavoon, and compelled to submit, 284, 
240, 242 

Chunargurh, imested by Major Munro, 
401 

Chundu, defeat of the rebel Sepms near, 
750 
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Chnnda Sahib besieged in Trinehinopolv, 
382. Surrenders, and is sent prisoner 
to Sattara, 382. Obtains Trincliinopoly 
by treachery, 399. Capitulates to Rug- 
hoojee BhusRy, and sent to Sattara, 
399, 401. Places his wife and family 
in charge of M. Dupleix, 39!), 404. 
Relea ed, 403. Kngaged by the Rajah 
of Chit' ledroog, 403. Taken prisoner, 
403. Joins Mo/, tiff or Jung, 403. Pro- 
claimed Nawab of the Carnatic, 403. 
Obtains a large sum from the Rajah of 
Tanjore, 403. Defeated by Nasir.Jung, 
but escapes, 40({. .Joins the French 
against, Nasir Jung, 407. His reception 
at Pondicherry, 407. Resieges Trin- 
ehinopoly, 108. His city of Arcot taken 
by Clive, 409. Sends a. force to ltesiege 
it, 409. Taken by Mouajee, and be- 
headed, 410 

Chundergiri, Nai'k of, constructs Fort 
St. Ceorge at Madras, 389 
(.'lumdoo Fall, minister of the Ni/.am, 
obtains a loan from Messrs. William 
Palmer & Co., 001. Effects of liis 
rapacity upon tho subjects of the 
Nizam, 010. Resigns oilier, 093. Rad 
effects of Ids administration, 093 
( liungiz Khan, declares his independence 
at Tulnair, 291. Recomes King of 
Guzerat, 291. Defeated by the sons of 
Mahomed Suoltan Mirza, 294 
Chungiz Khan, minister of AHmodnugger, 
advises t ho reduction of Reeder, 309. 
Poisoned, 3>i9 

Cluipatees. or flour-rakes, Hindoo signal 
of the, 720 

Churut, Kiimh, grandfather of Run joe t 
Singh, takes advantage of intestinal 
disorders, 307 

Chatter Singh, his open rebellion, 082. 
Jlis compact with the Afghans, 083. 
Join? his son at (loojerat., where they 
are defeated, 083, 080 
Chuttorpoor, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 
Chuttra, defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 741 
Cirears, Northern, assigned to M. Russy, 
414. Extent und revenue of the pos- 
sessions, 414. Hussy’s authority dele- 
gated to M. Moracin, 430. Ceded to 
the English, 403. Movement to obtain 
nossession of them, 407. Treaty with 
i.he Nizam respecting them. 408,470. 
Corrupt and neglectful admini-tration 
of, 511. Plundered by the Pindhureos, 
584. Civil servants separated into 
classes, 392 

Clavering, CJeneral, appointed member of 
the Council, 480 

Clerk, Sir Ceorge, argues in favour of the 
succession to Sattara by adoption, 088 
Plimaie of India, 4 

C ive, Lieutenant. f afterwards Lord), sent 
with a reinforcement, to Trineninopoly, 

408. His exped it ion to Arcot, 409. Takes 
the city, 409. Besieged by a fo'vesent by 
Clmnda Sahib, 409. His noble defence. 

409. Beats Ixick his assailants, and 


ooc 

evacuates the town, 409. Receives io 
inforcemcnts from Madras, and takes 
the field, 401). Defeats Llajah Sahib at 
A race and at Caverypauk, 409. Gives 
up bis command to Major Lawrence, 

4lo. Captures Covelong and Chingle- 
put, 411. Absent in England, 115. 
Returns to India as Colonel, 415. His 
statements in England, 415. Takes 
the fort of Gheriah, 4 17. Assumes the 
command of Fort St,. David, 417. 
Appointed to command the forces gent 
against Bengal, 424. His progress up 
the Hooghly, 425. Taka? the Fort Bui- 
Buj, 425. liis disputes with Captain 
Eyre Coote, 425. ( 'aptures the town of 
Hooghly, 425. Ilis dissensions with 
the Council, 425. Attacks the Nawab’* 
camp outside Calcutta, and compels 
him to retreat, 4215. Jlis operations 
against the French, 420. Advances on 
Chandernagore, 42(5, Which is attacked 
by land and sea, 427. And capitulates, 
428. Bets out ag.iinat the Nawab, 429. 
Reclines Maliratta assistance, 429. 
Advances on 1‘lassy, 429. Attacked by 
the Nawab, 430. Whose forces are 
defeated arid dispersed, 430. Proceeds 
to Moorshidubad, and enthrones Meer 
Jallier, 430. His puit in the treachery 
to Omielinnd, 432. Assists the llajah 
of Vizagapatam, 435. Sends Colonel 
Fordo to the Northern Cirears, 43(5. 
Assi-ts Meer Junior in putting down 
icbellion, 437. Appointed President, of 
the Couneil of Bengal, 438. Advances 
in aid of Meer Jallier, 409. Obtains an 
♦•state from the emperor, 439. Returns 
to Calcutta, 439. Defeats an attempt 
of the Dutch against Calcutta, 43!), 440. 
Restores the Dutch ships, 440. Returns 
to England, 440. His views of the 
probabilities of British power in India, 
440. Returns to Calcutta, 4(52, Pro- 
claims the new government, and joins 
the army, 4(52. Settles the details of 
the military defence of Bengal, 403. 
Jlis transactions with the emperor, 
4(53. Returns to Calcutta, 4(53. His 
measures there, 403. Checks a mutiny 
of the European officers, 404. Returns 
to England, 405. Review of his policy, 
405. Attacked by Mr. Sullivan, 478. 
Accusations against, him, 480. Commits 
suicide, 480. His plan of a double 
government in Bengal, 481 

Close, Colonel, concludes the treaty of 
Bassein, 547 

Cochin reached by the Portuguese, 218. 
Their kind reception there, 2 1 8. Visited 
by De Nueva, 218. Alliance of the 
Rajah with Vasco de Gama, 220. 
Pacheco left to defend it, 220. A Hacked 
by the Zamorin, who is defeated, 221. 
A crown given by the J’ortuguese to 
the Rajah, 221. Political condition of, 
in 17(>1, 454. Administered by the 
British government, 571, 572 
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Cockburn, Colonel, dismissed, 402 
Colfce, cultivation of, in Coorg, 621) 
Coimbutoor reduced by Colonel Fuller- 
tou, 5n(i 

Colaba, Anglia” a fort of, attacked by the 
English and Portuguese, 5!)7 
Cnlcronu river, 5 

College of Mali mood GiUvaii at Boeder, 
1 85. Of Fort William establislied, 65 1 . 
Abolished, 552 

Collins, Captain, sent on a mission to 
Sindia, who is ini practicable, 555 • 
Columbus, his discovery of America, 
‘215 

Colvin, Mr., his death, 74-1 
Coinbenncre, Lord, besieges and takes 
Bhurlpoor, (11(1, dll 

Coudapiily taken by Sooltnn Mahomed 
Hbali 11. of the, Deccan, 175 
Condlieer taken by the Mahomedans 
from the Hindoos, -‘118 
Com-aii. the, 4. Scenery of, 7 
Contlans, Marquis de, commands in the 
Deccan in Bimsy’s absence, 4.15. Takes 
charge* of the* Northern (drears, 446. 
Defeated by Colonel Forde, 4 '•(>. lie- 
suits of h is incapacity. 417 
Conjeveram plundered by the King of the 
Deeean, 175 

Control, Board of, established, 5 Id 
Conway, Captain, murdered at Benares, 
54 f) 

Cooper, Mr., pursues the Lahore muti- 
neers, who are punished, 740 
Coorg, dependent on Mysore, 455. People 
of, carried oil by Tippoo^nto slavery, 
5 IP. Affairs of, 620. Outrageous pro- 
ceedings of the rajah of, 62!). Who is 
deposed, 620. Annexed to the British 
dominions, 620. Valuable as a coll'ee- 
growing district, 020 
Coote, Captain Eyre (afterwards Sir Eyre), 
occupies the deserted garrison of 
Calcutta, 425. His appointment de- 
puted by Clive, 425. lies pursuit of 
M. Law, 442. Takes Wandiwa-h and 
( ianangooty, 442. Defeats 1 /illy’.*: army 
before Wandi wash, 443. Attacks Arcot, 
which surrenders, 444. Prepares for 
the siege of Pondicherry, but super- 
seded by Major Munson, 444. Sent to 
Madras, 601. His movements, 501. 
Believes Lieutenant Mint at Wandi- 
wasli, 5() I . Distressed for provisions, 

501. Attacks Ohilhimbrum, but re- 
pulsed, 601. Attacked by J-lyder at 
Tiipasore, 502. Entreated by .Lord 
Macartney not to resign, 502. Defeats 
Jlyder at the pass of Sbobnghur, ^02. 
Believes Vellore, and captures Chittore, 

502. Declines to attack N’egapatam, 
502. Opens the campaign of 1782, 502. 
Beturns to Bengal, in bad health, 504. 
His death, 605 

Cope, Captain, his expedition, 4(41. Joins 
Mahomed Ally, 400. Who is defeated, 
<b)(> 

Corah, General Comae’s victory at, 462. 


OOTJ 

Reserved for tlie emperor, 404. Coiled 
to the Mahnittas, 477. The eessimi 
not agreed to by the English, 485. But 
eoulirmed by the Council, 485 

Cornells, the Dutch and French army de- 
feated at, 575 

Cornwallis, Lord, appointed governor* 
general, 518. ilia arrival in Calcutta, 
520. Corrects abuses, 520. Sett le> the 
ailairs of Oudli, 520. Supports the 
Bnjah of Travaneore, 520. Concludes 
an alliance with N ana Furnawoes, 522. 
And with the Mahnittas and the Nizam 
against Tippoo, 522. Conducts the 
campaign of 1701 against Mysore, 524. 
Goes to Madras, and re attaches the 
revenues of the Carnatic, 525. Ascends 
the Mbglee Ghat, and takes Bangalore, 
525. Moves on Seriiigapat.ini, 524. 
.Joined by Abercrombie, 525. Defeats 
Tippoo at Arikera, 524. Obliged to 
retreat from want of supplies, 521. 
Joined by Captain Little and the Mah- 
rattas, 524. Takes up his position at 
Bangalore, 524. Opens the third cam- 
paign, 524. Takes several of the 
mountain fortresses of Mysore, 524. 
Makes peace with Tippoo, 525. Hof uses 
his share of the prize money, 625. 
Beturus to Bengal to carry out the 
measures of his administration, 626. 
His conduct arraign* d in England, 5 
llis measures for land si tt lenient, 527. 
His judicial reforms, 528. Goes to 
Madras, and returns to England. 52S. 
Supports Mr. Dundas's plan for amal- 
gamating the local and royal armies, 
555. Again undertakes the government 
of India, 562. His projects for peiuv, 
and death, 565 

Coromandel, 5. The north-cast monsoon 
at, 5. East Tndia Company's possessions 
on the coast of, 5!)5 

Cortlandt, Colonel, joins Lieutenant 
Edwardes against Moolriij, 680 

Co.-tume of the Hindoos, 12. Of Ma- 
hoinodana, 18 

Cotton, cultivation of, in Khandesh, 
llerar, and Guzerat, 144. Rise in the 
value of, 775. Its effect in Western 
India. 775 

Cotton, Brigadier, commands a column 
in Burmuh, 607. Repulsed utDonabevv 
607 

Cotton, Sir Willoughby, commands aix 
expedition to Afghanistan, 641. Bo- 
signs his command in Afghanistan, 647. 
Disarms the Sepoy mutineers ut Pesha- 
war, 725 

Cotton, Dr., Bishop of Calcutta, drowned, 
781. TTis labours, 7.81 

Council of Calcutta, their disputes with 
Clive, 425. A new one appointed for 
Bengal, 4:8. Appointed by the Act of 
1775.47!*. The members, 480. Oppose 
Mr. Hastings, 485. Their measured, 485. 
Disapprove of the treaty with Rughoba, 
48 ** 
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C mncil of Bombay, send an embassy to 
Poonah, 488. Their policy disapproved 
of by the governor-general. 48!). Sup- 
ported by Hit- Council of Calcutta, 
Bio 

Council of Madras, violent proceedings in, 
in the ease of Mr. Paul Benlield, 45)7. 
Obtains (he (Juntoor Sircar, -PM) 

Council for India, constitution of the 
new, 7 (Pi 

Court, voy.d, established in IV-ngul, - r >10 
Courten, Sir Thomas, obtains from 
Charles 1. a charier for a new Company, 
HNS 

Courts, High, established at Lahore and 
Agra, 7S1 

Coutinho, Dorn Fernando, condu -ts an 
expedition to India, 222. Killed at 
< 'alieut, -’211 

Covclong captured by Clive, -111 
Covillam. Pedro tie, succeeds in reaching 
India, 2 1 a 

Cowherd kings, ancient Hindoo, 117. 
Their fastnes.-es, 1 17 

Craig, Sir .John, his report on the dis- 
organised stale of Oudli, 550 
Craugauore, town of, purchased by t h<- j 
Rajah of Travancore, 521. Demanded ! 
by Tippoo, 522 
( romlechs in Thdia, HO 
Cnbbon, Sir Mark, his administration of 
Ms sore, 527 

Cuddalore, lin-.iiceossfully attacked by the 
French, 4t>:>. Taken from the English, 

son 

Cuerpa, Nuilo da, governor-general in 
India, his expedition to Pin, 281. Re- 
pulsed, 281. At a conference with the 
King of Cnzerai, who is killed, 2!Mi 
Cuppage, Colonel, adjutant general, pro- 
mulgates an order of the commamier- 
iu-chiel, 572. Lost at sea, 572 
Cureton, Colonel, his charges at Aliwal, 
575. Killed, 081 

Currency Commission, labours of the, 
780 

Currie, Sir Frederick, "has charge of af- 
fairs at Lahore, 070. Orders an advance 
on Mooltau, 081 

Customs dues, disputes respecting the, 
458. And their consequences, 15!) 
Cuttack reduced by the English, 557. 
Coded to them, 558, Local adminis- 
tration of, 500 

Cut wall, occupied by the Mahrattas, HS2. 
Who are driven away by Aliverdy 
Khan, 082. Defeat of Mecr Cassini at, 
54!) 


| \AC0A, fate of the mutineers of, 748 
^ D’Aennha, Tristan, conducts an ex- 
pedition to India, 222 
l)ada Klnisjee Walla, chief chamberlain 
and treasurer of Gwalior, 55H. As- 
sumes the charge of affairs, C0H. 
Strengthens his position, 55H 
Dadujee Konedeo manages Sim' jee Bhos- 


lay s estates, and educate his sbn 
Sivajee, ;i:;2- His death, «;J2 
Da! ml destn yed by the Portuguese, 222 
Diiinglia, Trim bilk jeo, his origin, 582. 
Becomes adviser to the Posh wall, 582. 
Suggests throwing oil - allegiance to the 
British, 582. Advises the murder of 
Cunga Dhur Shastree, 582. Surren- 
dered by his master to the English, bin 
escapes, 580. Raises troop-i for tlm 
Peshwuh, 585. Two lacs offered for 
him, deiid or alive, 580. Arrested and 
imprisoned for life, 5!)(S 
Dallmiisie, Lord, appoint- -d governor- 
general, 078. Arrives at Calcutta, 07!). 
Ilebellion of tlm governor of Mooltau, 
57!). 'The second Sikh war, 0S:»- (»s*;. 
Annexes the P.iniilb, 087. Created a 
Marquis, 5-d. Annexes Sattara, 08!i. 
Rcfu-es to believe in the existence of 
disaffection in the native army, 5!M. 
Sends Commodore Laniliert, to Ran- 
goon, 592. Makes war with Burinah, 
0!)J. Arrives in Burmali. 0!M!. An- 
nexes Pegu, <i!H. His transactions 
with 1 1 io Ki/.am, 0!)0, 0!)7. 1 1 is <-oin- 

prelieusiv e miuute to the Court of 
Directors, 01)8. His opinion l-i-specting 
Oudli 7o0. Which he uuucx'-s by pro- 
clamation, 707. Leaves India, 70S. 
Review of his administration, 7ii8, 7o!i 
Dali i kote, captured and held by i lu- 
ll rit i-h t loops, 777 

Da' ton, Captain, besieged in Trineluno- 

j i»"iy, in 

1 Dam. mu bmO.rd by t.li<* Port ugue-e, 281 
Dams in India, their ed.ablishm -nt at 
Chinsura, 591. Fortify their lactone.-., 
:i!)t; 

Daniel, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Aklnir, his birth, 2(il. Sent with army 
to the south, but recalled, 270. Leads 
an aimy into the Deccan, 271. Ap* 
p doted vice my of the preran. 272. 
Marries a princess of Beejapoor, 272. 
II is death, 272 

Daood Khan Pumice, assi-ds in taking 
Wakingerah by storm, it 55. Becomes 
deputy viceroy of the Deccan, tttto. 
Meets I loosein Ally, wlmm he attacks, 
:tii5. But is slain in action, 555. His 
widow puts an end to her life, 555, 
Makes friends of the English at Ma- 
dras, 599 

Data, Prince, son oT Shah .Teh an, left aa 
hostage with the Emperor .J eh an goer, 
524 

Dam Shekoh, Prince, son of the Ein- 
pdror Shall .lelian, besiege, Kandahar 
unsuccessfully, 551. Carries on 

the government during his lather’s 
illness. 555. His character, 555. De- 
feats his brother. Prince Shujah, 355. 
But defeated by Auruugaelie and 
Moorad, 555 His fate, 558. And 
that, of his family, 559 
Daraseo, province of, restored to the 
.Nizam, 771 
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Darius, hia invasion of India, 44 
David, Fort St,., tin* English in, attacked 
by the French, who are defeated, 402. 
Relieved by the English fleet, 404. 
The Drench again deiTuted, 404. Com- 
lnanded l>y Colonel (’live, 417. Be- 
sieged and taken by the Count do 
Dally, 444 

Davidson, Colonel, his services with the 
Hyderabad contingent, 744. invests 
the Nizam with the insignia of the 
Star of India, 771 

Davis, Captain, takes Carangooty, 401 
Dawes. Colonel, presides at the trial of 
the King of Dehly, 71.0 
D«wood, sneeeeds to the throne of 
(iuzcrat, but deposed, )47 
DiPvood, Khan assassinates Mil jaliid Shah 
of the Deeean, 101. Sneeeeds to tin* 
t humic, 104. Murdered at prater, 104 
J) a wood Khan Fa rooky, sneeeeds to ihe 
throne of Khandesh, 14!!. His death, 
149 

Da wood Khan Kirany, of Bengal, reliels, 
2U4. Escapes into Orissa, which lu* is 
allowed to keep, ‘204. Renews the war 
in Bengal, 204. Defeated and put to 
death, 204 

I>e< can, the, 4. TTow defined, 4. Reentry 
of, 7. Aboriginal races of. 47. Con- 
quered by the Sobs, 01. Invaded by 
Alla-ood-deen Kliiljy, 1 0-*. And by 
Mullik K Indoor, I OS. Subjugated b\ 
Mahomed Toehluk, 1 14. Bahmuny 
dynasty of, 117, 149-189. Successful 
revolt in, 118. llussun Tlungoo Bab- 
muny crowned king, 117, 140. Mullik 
Nus-eer's wavs with, 148. Invaded by 
the Hindoos of Wurungul, 174. Who 
are defeated. 174. Invaded by the. 
Sooltan of Malwah, 174. Who retires, 
174. Review of the character of the 
Bahmuny dynasty of, 184. Description 
of tlu count r\ by Athanasius Nitikin, 

1 84 . The I’ahmmiy forts. 184. The 
warlike classes and their descendants, 

1 Sf>. I’,a fly Christian merchants in. 
211). Itelusal ot the four kings of, to 
acknowledge the supremacy of tin* Em- 
peror Akbur, 20!). Confusion in, 270. 
The cm | teror goes himself to. 271. Events 
in the, in 1010, 420. Troops sent by 
the emperor to the, 421. Commence- 
ment of the subjugation of, 44], Pre- 
datory warfare of the M ahratta generals 
in, 444. Weakness of the emperor in 
the, 444. The Emperor Bahadur Shah* 
in, 400. Zoolliear Khan made viceroy 
of, 400. And Paood Khan Punnee 
deputy viceroy, 400. Mozuffer Jung 
proclaimed Soobuhdar of, 404, 407. 
BaUibut Jung proclaimed, 408. Salahut 
Jung lieeomes viceroy of, 414. Assigns 
the Northern Ci rears to M. Bussy, 414. 

] ussy's power in the, destroyed, 447. 
War between Ihe Nizam and the Mah- 
rnttas, 410. Conclusion of peace, 447. 
Political condition of the, in 17<J1,459. 
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Disorders in the, 440. Famine in the, 
in 1804, 400. Mutinies of the Repo) 3 
in tiie, 744 

Deeg, battle of, 401. The fort of, cap- 
tured by Ceneral Lake. 401 

Dehly, Rajah of, his efforts against the 
Mahomedans, 87. Captured by Kootuh- 
ood-deen Eibuk, 92. E-tablLhod as the 
seat of Mahomedan government, 92. 
The city taken by Kootiib ood-deou 
Eibuk, 94. Its wealth and magnifi- 
cence, 110. 'J’he people compelled to 
move to Dow latahad, 1 10. Fights of 
the Toghluk family in the streets, 120, 
121. Civil war in, 12 1. Taken by 
Teimoor, and pillaged, 124. Order re- 
stored by the vizier, 124. End of the 
Toghluk dynasty, 124. Doulat Khan 
Dody eoni|ielled to surrender to Khizr 
Khan, 121. Who conducts the govern- 
ment, 124. Succession of the K\cd.>, 
124. Ilecomes the seat of Babur's em- 
pire, 241. Recovered by the Eiiijieror 
lloomaxoon, 241. Who re-enters it., 
241. Hi diked by Ihe Emperor Aklnir, 
200. Taken by Ilemoo and his Putan-., 
244. Recovered by t he Emperor Akbur, 
240. The canal of Ally Men lau Khan 
at, 441). Works of the Emperor Shah 
•1 eh tin . 440, Religious dDturbiineis at, 
442. Tumults in the city, 407. The 
Mid i rat tas encamp oiit-idc t he < . , 

and defeat the imperiali-ts, 478. Occu- 
pied by NiHjr Shah and the Perdars, 
480. Who are attacked by the Moelmls, 
480. Massacre and subsequent plunder 
of the city, 480. Amount of Dtofv 
carried <>1V by the Persians, 480. civil 
war in. 420. Taken and plundered by 
the Mahratftas, 449. Final disruption 
of the empire, 441. Details of the 
former empire, 441. The city besieged 
by the Maliral las. but. the siege aban- 
doned, 170. Occupied by the Mahrattas, 
4 77. A flairs of, hi 1774, 408. Scene of 
barbarity in the palace of, 409. Ceneral 
Lake's defeat of Sindia's army at, 440. 
Attempt of Holkar to take, 400. A flail’s 
of the royal family of, 089, 090. Final 
settlement of, in Council, 712. Move- 
ments of the princes of, before the* 
great fc'epoy mutiny, 7J7. Intrigues 
at. 717. Massacre of Eurojtcaus in, 
721. The king saluted by the muti- 
neers, 721. Strength of the relel posi- 
tion at, 72i. The city invested, 741. 
Position of the mutineers, 741. Com- 
mencement of the siege, 791. Rein- 
forcements of the mutineers, 792. 
Progress of the siege, 799. Conduct of 
the reliels, 799. 'Flu* three columns of 
assault, 740. Operations in the city, 
740. The palace occupied, and the 
city captured .741. Engl ish 1< >s-es, 74 1 . 
The king made prisoner, and two of 
his sons shot . 742. Effects of the cap- 
ture, 742. Order restored in, 748 

Denison, Sir William, governor of Ma- 
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drns, nets kb viceroy of India. 774. Di- 
recta the Tim bey la campaign to lie 
renewed, 774 

l)ennie, Colonel, storms the fort of 
Ghuzny, 040. Defeats Dost MahomiHl, 
(14*;. Defeats the ]>eople of Jellalabad, 
G54. Killed, G55 

I>eo ir.di.lla.iab of Beejauugger, nt war 
with the Deccan, 1GG, 1G7. Jlia son 
murdered, I GO. (lives his daughter to 
King Feroze Shah, l(i7. The war re- 
newed, 107, 1GN, 170. His wars with 
(loolburgali, 100 

Deogurh, account of the Ysiddvft dynasty 
of, 78. Deseription of the fortress of, 
104. A 11 a-ood-deen’s siege of, 104. (.lives 
immense ransom to him, 104. Expedi- 
tion of Mullik Jvafoor against it, 108. 
Submits to Prince Alnf Khan, 1111. 
Made the eapital of his dominions by 
Maliomed Toghluk, 1 15, 1 10. Its name 
ehanged to Dowlutabad, 115. Whirh 
see 

Deswnnt Singh, Rajah of Jundhpoor, liis 
death at. Kabool, 840. Escape of his 
widow and children, 810 

Devit Dal Deb, King of Bengal, his con- 
quest of Ce\ Ion, 05 

Devabhuti, King, 54 

Devieotta, taken by Major Lawrence, 
404. Ceded to Sanliojee, 101 

Dewarcdnda captured by the Sooltan of 
(loleondah, 212 

Dewul Ddvy, daughter of the Rajah of 
Deogurh. captured, 100. Married to 
Khi/.r Klian, 100. Taken by Mullik 
Khoosroo, 112 

Dhabary, a semi- independent chieftain, 
defeats the viceroy of the Deccan, 8GG. 
OppoH-s the IYslnvah, 875, 881. Who 
defeats and kills him in action, 875, 
870 

I ) bar o or occupied by the Emperor Shah 
.lehan, 828 

Dharuar captured by King Ally Adil 
.shall, 800. Captured by Prince 
Miuizzim, 849. Besieged and taken by 
the Muhrattas and Captain I, it tie, 528 

Dholpoor, rebel Sepoys collected at, 748. 
Beat rained by Sindia, 748. lint march 
to Agra, whore t!wy are defeated, 
H8 

Dhondia Wang, eommcnces plunder on 
his own account, 5 it!. Defeated by 
Colonel Wellesley and killed, 54 G 

Dhdndoo Punt, adopted by Bajee RAo, 
ex-Phshwab, G98. See Nana Sahib 

Dhuleep Singh, Maharajah, placed on the 
throne of the Punjab by the troops, 
668. Pensioned, G87. His residence in 
England, G87 

Phyan Singh, minister at Lahore, mur- 
dered, GGS 

Diaz, Bartholomew, rounds the Cape of 
Good Hope, 215. Accompanies Vasco 
de Gama, 215. Quits the expedition, 1 
216. Sails with Cabral, 217. Drowned,! 
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Dick, Sir Robert, at the battle of Boo- 
lirixon, G74. Kited, G75 
Pilawur Ally Khan, imperial general, 
defeated by Nizam-ool-Moolk, 870. 
Joins Alum Ally, and again defeated, 
870 

Dilawur Khan, Beejapoor general, com- 
pels the allies to raise the siege of the 
capital, 802. Blinds the minister 
A bool Hussun, 808. And assumes the 
regency, 808. Blinds Bulcel Khan. 
80-!. The king shakes off Dilawur 
Khan, 808. Who flies to Ahmednug- 
ger, 808 

Dilawur Khan 0 booty, governor of 
Mai wall, 140. Declares his independ- 
ence of Delily, 1 10. Receives King 
Mahinood Toghluk, 140. Becomes 
King, 140. His death, 110 
Dilero Khan, imperial geneva], spnt by 
Aurungzebe to the Deccan, 8 10. Mak< a 
war against Sivajee, 815. Appointed 
viceroy of the Deccan, 84 G. (ensured 
l>y tlie emperor, and superseded as 
viceroy by Sooltan Mauzmn, 84G. Be- 
sieges Boejapoor, 84G, 847, domed by 
Sivajeo’s eldest son, 817. Compelled 
to raise the siege, 817. And reheat, 047 
Dilshad Agba, her heroic conduct, 201 
Linapoor, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 788 
Dindigul reduced by Colonel Eulierton, 
50G. Surrenders to General Mcdows, 
522 

Dinkur R4o, Rajah, Sindia’s minister, 
liecoincs a member of the Council of 
India, 778 ‘‘ 

Din, island of, Mahomed Shah takes re- 
fuge on the, 187 

Din, naval victory of the Portuguese at, 
222. Failure of the Portuguese expe- 
dition against, 2H1. Ceded by King 
Bahadur Shah to them, 282.’ Expe- 
dition sent, by the Sooltaii of Constant i- 
nople to, 282. Besioued by a combined 
army of Turks, Egiptians. and h 
G uzcrat force, 282. The siege raised, 
282. Unsuccessfully attacked by .Ma- 
homed Shah of (iuzernt, 282. King 
Bahadur Shah of Guzcrat takes refuge 
in, 292 

Dixon, Captain, hia labours to improve 
the Majrs,G82 

Dolls, fondness of Indian girls for, 15 
Dolmens in India, 89 
Donabew, Brigadier Cotton repulsed at, 
G07. Bombarded by Bir A. Campbell, 
and abandoned by the Burmese, 607 
Dooiib, the peojile of the, massacred by 
Ma'tiomcd Toghluk of Dehly, 1 1G. 'Die 
Raichore Dooiib invaded by Deo R&i 
of Bcejanugger, 170. Plundered by 
Holkur, 5G1. Local administration of, 
5GG 

Dooiib, the Raichore, ceded to English 
mai.agernent, 697. Restored to the 
Nizam, 771 

Doolub, Rai, finance minister of M«*r 
Jaflier, Ids rebellion, 487. Vtclcnna 
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cf Meerun. Ron of trie Nawab, to him, 
43K. Obtains an asylum in Calcutta, 
438. Associated with Mahomed lteza 
Khan, 40 1 

Doorunce order, established by Shah 
Soojah, King of Afghanistan . 014 

pm »rga Das saves the widow and children 
of Rajah Jeswunt Singh, 514:1. Offers 
the throne of Rajpootana to Prince 
Akbnr, 014. Who accepts it, 344. 
Retreats to the Deccan, 314 

Poovguwutty, wife, of the. Rajah Rilhuddy 
of Rais' en, accuses Bokman of cowar- 
dice, and sets lire to the private apart- 
ments, 292 

Doorjun Shi usurps the throne of P. hurt- 
poor, 1)09. Warned of his folly. 010. The 
fort taken by storm, dll. Caught in 
an attempt to escape, dl 1. Imprisoned 
at Benares, (it 1 

Post Ally Khan, assumes the government 
of the Carnatic, 399. .Slain in action, 
399 

post Mahomed, Pindharee chief, his de- 
predations in Central India, 574 

Post Mahomed, Ameer of Afghanistan, 
at war with the Sikhs, 037. Diaper-ion 
of his army, and application to the go- 
vernor-general, 037. Raises another 
army, and sends it to IVshawiir, 017. 
Where it defeats the Sikhs, 037. Lieu- 
tenant Burties sent on a mission to 
him, 037, 038. Fails to obtain assis- 
tance from Lord Auckland, 038-040. 
Determination to displace him, 010. 
Defeated at Clmzny, 041. Treats for 
peace, hut refuses the terms ottered, 
044. Pursued iido the mountains, but 
escapes, 041. A constant source of 
apprehension, 040. llis proceedings, 
040. Defeated by Colonel Detune, 040. 
And by Sir It. Sale, 0(0. Surrenders, 
and is pensioned in India, 010. llis sin- 
gular compact with the Sikhs, 083. 
llis friendly negotiations with Sir 
John Lawrence, 714. llis death, 780. 
llis reign. 780 

Douglas, Captain, pursues Koer Singh, 
754 

Dot tint Khan Body, viceroy of the Pun- 
jab, rebels. 127. Invites Babur to India, 
127, 231. But turns against Babur, 231. 
And meets him with an army. 231. Re- 
conciliation between them, 231 

Donlnt Khan Body, vizier of Delily, 124. 
Succeeds to the throne of Delily, 124. 
Dies in prison, 124 i 

Doveton, General, sent toTippoo Sppltan, 
540, MB llis division in tlio Tind- 
hareo war, 580 

Dowlatabad made the capital of Mahomed 
Toghluk's dominions, 115. Held by 
tube's, and besieged by Mahomed Togh- 
luk, 117. Besieged by Ahmed Nizam 
Shah, 208. But the siege raised, 208. 
Afterwards taken by Ahmed Nizam 
Bhnh, 208. Occupied by Futteh Khan, 
828. Besieged and taken by the 
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Moghuls under Mohubut Khan, 329. 
Taken by Bnssy, 435. Ceded in per- 
petuity to the Muhraltas. 447. Surren- 
dered to the Mali rattan, 531 

Dowlut Rao, becomes Maliadajee Sindia’a 
successor. 530. »SVc Sindia 

Powran, Khan, commands an imperial 
army in the Deccan, 329. licsien s 
Beejapoor, but fails, 329. Marches 
against Bujce Ran, 378. Effects a 
junction with Saadut Khan's army, 
378 

Drake, Sir Francis, bis voyage round the 
world, but fails to find India, 285, Re- 
monstrance by Spain against his voy- 
age, 285 

Drake, Mr., governor of Calcutta, pro- 
tects Ki. shell Das, 422. Besieged by 
Sure j-ood-Dowlah, 422. Abandons his 
post, 42-3 

Dravidian languages, akin to Scvthian, 
40 

Dravidian architecture of India, founded 
by the Clio] as, 07 

D rawed, 4. Climate of, 5. Productions 
of, 5 

Puhha, defeat of the P.eldchocs at 002 

Budrenee, the Chevalier, enters the ser- 
vice of Ilolkar, 529. Defeated by 
Hindi a, 530 

Dull', Captain Grant, placed at Sattnra 
to manage affairs, 59S 

Dull', Dr., ofipo-.es pure Orientalism in 
education, 028 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, interposes < hooka 
upon infanticide, 033 

Dimdus, Air., lsv-onies first. Prcside.it. of 
tin* Board of Control, 510. Order . tlio 
restoration of the ic\enues of the Car- 
natic, 517. llis project for amalgama- 
ting the local armies with that of the 
crown, 533 

Dunnajee (Jaikwar, invades Malwali, but 
retires, 382, 383 

Dunnajee .Jadow, his predatory incursh aw 
into the Deccan, 352, 353. Zooticar 
Khan sent, against him, 3'4. Assists 
the Nmk of Wakingeiah, 350. Handles 
the emperor’s troops soionly, 350. 
.loins Hi vajee, and defeats Tuva Bye’s 
forces, 359 

Pupleix.M., has charge of Chunda Sahib's 
wife and family, 399. Declines to join 
Babourdonnais. 400. Refuses to sanc- 
tion Babourdonnais’ terms of the sur- 
render of Madras, 401. Defeats the 
Hawaii's troops, 402. Yiolal.es the 
convention and publicly degrades the 
KngliMi of Madras, 402. Attacks Fort 
Ht. David, but fails, 402, 403. His 
policy and aims, 403. llis wife’s poli- 
tical intrigue, 4 4. Into which ho 
enters, 405. Assists Mozuffer Jung 
and Chunda Sahib, 405, Obtains a 
grant of eighty-one villages, 403. llis 
intrigues, 400. llis demands accepted 
bv Nasir Jung, 400, 407. Attacks 
Nasir Jung, who is shot, 407. His sue- 
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lessee, 407. Appointed governor of 
Southern India, 407. Concessions oh- 
taint'd from the Soobnhdar of the 
Deccan, 40S. At. war with the Fir-dish 
ftpiuin , 4<>0. ITis troops defeated, 410, 
4 11. Superseded by M. (iedeheu, who 
concludes a ] trace with the English, 
411. II is schemes and fate, 412 

I)nrand, Lieutenant, at the storming of 
Hhuzny, opt 

Daria Imad Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of ltei nr, 100 

Dussera, Hindoo festival of the, 588 

Dustoor Decnar, an Abyssinian eunuch, 
governor of (joolburgah, 100. Pn- 
deavours to become independent, 10f!. 
Defeated by A bool Mo/.ntTer of Becia- 
poor, 100. Humbled, but restored to 
his oilier, 100. Takes the field, but de- 
feated and slain, 107 

Llriteb, first expedition of the, to India, 
2K:;. Impelled from Amboyna, 284. 
Defeated by an English fleet, in Indian 
waters, 285. lloatmann’s expedition, 
280. Establishment of the eastern 
trade of Holland, 2Sli. , Jealousy of the 
English. 2S7. Plunder d by Sivapr, 
:!40. Their apprehensions of the pro- 
gress of the English, :»S7. Their execu- 
tion of Englishmen at. Amboyna, :’>87. 
War between England and Holland, 
88!). Threaten Bombay, and attack the 
blast India Company’s sliipsolV Ma>uli- 
jiatam, 40l. The Nawab of Bengal's 
intrigue with the. 4:50. Arrival of their 
fleid in the Hooghlv. 140. Commence 
hostilities w ith the English, 4510. Pat 
defeated by land and sea, 410. A pain 
at war with the English, 502. Ttieir 
principal settlement Ncgaiiatain taken 
by Sir II. Mnnro, 502. Reduction of 
tlnir possessions in I he lias I , 5 755 

Duttajee Sindia, commands the Mah- 
rattas in Dehly, 418. His force routed, 
4 IS. Defeated by JSi ujccb-ood-Dowlah, 
4 IS. .Sr Sindia 

I>w:ira Samoodra. city of, 71. The 
capital of the Delia] kingdom, 100. 
'taken hv Mullik Khafoor, who obtains 
immense booty, 1 10. Ceases to become 
the Delhi 1 capital, 117 

Dwarka. plundered, 7t! 

Dynasties, northern mediieval. enumera- 
tion of, 05. Southern mediieval, fit. 
Their irrigation works, <57. lieview of, 


LWST INDIA COMPANY, fonnation 
' J and first charter of the, 287. 
Their first expedition under Lan- 
caster, 287. Their first factory, nt 
Bantam, 287. Their second expe- 
dition under Middleton, 287. Their 
enormous profits, 288. Obtain a, new 
charter from .lames ]., 288. Send Sir 
Henry Middleton with throe shi]«, 
288. A factory established at Masuli- 
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patnin, 200. Best’s armed fleet, 290. 
A treaty of commerce concluded with 
the Emperor Jelumgecr, and the En- 
glish established in India, 208, 201. 
An important patent granted them by 
the Emperor PcroksiiVr, 301. Embassy 
of Sir T. Hoe, 087. New capital sub- 
scribed in England, 1187. Arrange 
incuts made with the Dutch, 087 
Port of Armegoor established, .087, 

0. 88. Masulipntam preferred, 08ft. 
Opjio--.it ion of Charles 1., 088. Trade 
with Persia established 088. Trade 
with Bengal opened, 088. A charter 
granted to anew Company, OSS. Privi- 
leges obtained by Mr. Surgeon Bough - 
t.<«n, 080. The rival eom]ianies petition 
Parliament, 080. AA r liicli dee.ides for 
only one Company, 080. Effect of the 
war between England and Holland. 080. 
The rival Companies united under a 
charter. 000. A new charter granted by 
Charles 1 f., 000. Bombay reded to the 
English crown, and transferr. <1 to the 
Company, 000. Attacked by the Dutch, 

001. Trade extended to China, 001. 
Neutrality in Mahratla affairs. 0!»1. 
Separation of the civil servants into 
classes, 002. Sir .lo-iah Child’s policy, 
fit >2. Forres sent to India, 0.00. A rid 
attacks made on Moghul posses-dons, 

000. The Emjieror A iirung/ebe’s re- 
taliation, 000, 004. Bengal abandoned, 
.‘10 1. Terms granted by the emperor, 

001. Interference of the ‘ interlopers.’ 
000. Formation and charter of the 
Dnited East India Company, 00a. 
Enumeration of the Company’s posses- 
sions, 00a. 'The English position 
strengthened by the new arrange- 
ment. 005. :«»«. ‘Details of the English 
factories, 000. At wnnv tli tlie Flench, 
000. peace concluded. 400. The first, 
case of English interference in native 
affairs, 401. At war avaiii with the 
Drench, 400. Conclusion of peace, ill, 
412. Estimation of the English charac- 
ter in India, 4 1 fi. The property of the 
Company confiscated, and its servants 
imprisoned, throughout. Bengal, 424. 
Calcutta recovered, 420, 428. Battle of 
l'lassy and its effects, 400. Arrival of 
a new Commission for t.he government 
of Bengal, 408. A Dutch fleet sent 
against. Calcutta, and defeated, 400, 
440. Extinction of Drench power in 
India, 444, 445. Possessions of the 
Company in 17(51. 455. Dishonourable 
proceedings in Bengal, 457. Offered 
by the emperor the dewany of Bengal, 
458. Disputes with Meer Cassini re- 
garding the Custom dues. 458. The 
English prisoners murdered, 150. De- 
cisive victory of Buxar, 4(50. Pecuniary 
difficulties and rapacity of the Council, 
4(51. Dissatisfaction of the Court of 
Directors, 402. Who request Lora 
Clive to return to ln-lia. 402. TJyj 
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dew any of J lengul reded by the em- , 
pi Tor, S.Ht duties assigned instead 

of civil salaries, 4f!9. Review' of Lord | 
Clive's policy, 'hi a. Events in Madras | 
in 17<!1 to 1708, 40.7. 1 netlirienry of the 
Madras Council, 170. Advice of the 
Court of directors to them, 470. How 
the Company was regarded in England, 
478. Ministerial transact ions with it, 
47S. Condition of Indian finances, 
478. Deliriency in England, 479. Pro- 
ceedings of the Select Committee, 470. 
Hill for die future constitution of the 
Company, 470. Resistance to it, 470. 
But receives the roval assent, 480. 
Appointments mid<T the new constitu- 
tion, ISO. [state of Benge I in 1 7 <*7 to 
177.7, 481. Tlu- plan of double govern- 
ment breaks down, 481. Mr. IJol- 
well's remonstrance and advice., 481. 
Mr. Hastings’ measures, 489. Pros- 
perity of In’s linam es, 481. Cessions 
of len-itory by Rughoha, 48s, 480. 
War with tlie Kreneii, who lose all 
their ]iokm‘«moiis in India, 407, 408. 
Discussions on Indian allairs in Eng- 
land, .71,7, Mr. Burke's rejiort. ,71.7. 
Mr. Cox's India Bill, el -7. Mr. Pitt’s 
Bill, .MB. Bslablishmeht of the Board 
of Control, hit!. Consolidation of the ) 
English j lower in India, 7 2.7. Lord 
Cornwallis's reforms, ,72 7, ;72K. Re- 
newal ol I he Charter, ,728. Clnistian 
missions not permitted, ,72 0. Extent 
of the British territory sifter tlie. detent 
of Tippoo Si. olian, eh!# ills policy 
eondennied, hut subsequently approved, 
,7.72, el!:!. K Meets of non-mterferent 
policy of the Court of IMrcclors, .771, 
,781. Their hostility to Lord llustinus, 
,799. l'UVect of their struggle with the 
Board of Control, respecting William 
Palmer &, Co., 02,7. Expiry of the 
charter of 181,4, hits. End of tin 1 Com- 
pany's monopoly of tmde with Cliina., 
tills. Clamour ncain-l the privileges of 
the Company 028. Renewal of the 
eharter in 1849, with increased power 
of the Board of ( \ml rnl, 028, 029. Dis- 
ftpproial of (he Court of Directors of 
the freedom of the press, 091. Opinion 
of the ( 'on rt of I breetors on the ease of 
Sat turn, (»SS. End of the eharter of 
ls:i:i, 099. Modification of the Court 
of Directors, (it)!). Keeling in India 
respecting the Company after the | 
Sepoy mut iny, 7t!l. End of the rule of 
t hr ( 'ompauy, 7 Co 

East Tndin Company, Dutch. >8 W Itnteh 

East, India Company. Ereneh, formed, 
994. AVr French in India 

East India Company, Scotch, formation 
of the, 99.7. Results of tlie, 99.7 

Eden, Hon. Arhiey, bom, on an embassy 
to Bhutan, 777. Ill-treated and in- 
sulted, 777 

Education, Hindoo and Mahomodan, 229. 
Echoold li»r the natives established 


■ une'er Lord Hastings, .799. Opposition 
of tlie Court of Diiectoi>’, tilt!), 000. 

I The death blow to pure Orientalism 
1 given, ti‘28. Influence of education on 
Hindoos, 711. Its cost in 1808-9,799 
Ednr, principality of, 190 n<>(<‘ 

Edwanics, Lieutenant (afterwards Sir 
Herbert), employed in set t.ing Bunnoo, 
0*o. Joined by Colonel Cortlandt, and 
defeats Moolraj, 080, l!8|. Whom lie 
drives into Mooltan, (!81. ilis book 
‘ A Year in the Punjab,' 081. Invests 
Mooltan, 081. The fort taken by storm 
and the citadel surrendered, 082 
Egert on, Colonel, takes command of tbo 
army sent against the Mali raft as 491. 
Retreats from Tuilegaou, 491. Dis- 
missed, 492 

Ein-ool-Moolk, Seif, general of King 
Ibrahim Adil Shah I. if Reejapoor, 
‘297. His rebellion, ‘29/. Keeps the 
bedegers of Reejapoor in check, 902. 
Joins a rebellion, but is defeated and 
slain, 904 

Ekbal Khan, vizier of Delily, 1‘2*2. Sallies 
out with the king against Teimoor, 
1‘2‘2. Escapes from the city, 1*29. But 
returns, and I'estoros order, 12.:. Slain, 
1‘24, 1-2$ 

Eldooz, governor of Clmzny, reliels, 9.7. 
I icfeated by Sliuinsh-ood-deen Altmisli, 
9(1. Who makes him prisoner, 9(! 
Electric telegraph eommimication c^n- 
bli-.bed throughout India, 099 
Elgin, Lord, sent to China, 71.7. Become i 
Viceroy of India. 772. I I is progi e»s in 
the npji'T provinces, 779. Ilis durbar 
at Agra, 779. Ilis death. 779 
Elias, Jlajy, becomes King of Bengf. 
under the title of Shtimsh-ood-de< n 
1'oorhy, 150 His acts, lot). His deat h, 
1 .70 

Elik Khan, King of Ka-hgar, 79. De- 
ieated tiy his son-in-law, Malimood of 
(Jlmzny, <81 

Elleiihoroiigli, Lord, reaches India as go- 
vernor-general, 052. His strange in- 
decision iis to afl'aiis in Afghanistan, 
05.7. Indignation at his determination, 
t;<7»!. His dispatches to Cenerals Bol- 
lock and Matt, tint!. His pageant at 
Eetn/epoor, 0,79. 11 is proclamation 

respecting the gates of Summit n, 049. 
Hisminuteou the condition of C walior, 
<ji!4. Orders the British forces to nd- 
| viinee on C walior, (!(! 1. J 'resent at tho 
defeat of the Mahrntta«, <!»!;'>. Visited 
by the Ranee and Maharajah. 005. His 
rc\ isid of the treaty of ISO l, 005. Re- 
called, (!<!<!. Review of his administra- 
tion, (>•!(». CreatiHl an carl. 000 
Ellichpoor, defeat of the Hindoos near, 
101. Ceded to A lla-ood-deen of Delily, 
104. Taken by Mnkbool Khan, 149 
Ellis, Mr., seizes Patna, but made Fii- 
M>ner, 4,79 

Ellora, temples of, (19 

Ellore ceded to the English, 468 
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Elphinst-one, Hon. Mounfcttuarfc, his em- 
bassy to Kftbool, 568. His record of the 
people and their country, 568. Obtains 
tin* surrender of Dainglia, tvho escapes 
from Tannah, 583. His negotiations 
with the Peshwah, 581. Beverence in 
which his name is hold to this day, 58-1 . 
His suspicions aroused as to the l’esh- 
wah's intentions. 587. His name a 
household word, 5118. Becomes governor 
of the Bombay presidency, 5!)!). Settles 
Mahratta affairs, 55)5). Completes the 
eode of eivil and criminal procedure, 
til 3. Principal events of the latter part 
of his administration, 615, 616. Re- 
turns to England, 616 . Beelines the 
governor-generalship of India, 655 
Elphin-tone. General, takes the command 
in Afghanistan, 647. His irresolution 
at Kabool, 648. His death. 657 
I’.lphinstoue, Lord, his services during 
the Sepoy mutiny, 765). His death, 
76!) 

Enu'nngurh, fort of, taken by Sir Charles 
Napier, 6 til 

Emperors of India, or Maharaja Adhi- 
raj, 62, 65. List of, 5)4 
England, General, sent, to reinforce Kan- 
dahar, 655. Cheeked atllykulzyc, 655. 
Retires to Queltah, hut ordered to ad- 
vance!, 655. Dispatched to Si ride, 657 
English, early voyages of the. to India, 
281. Robert 'j' hot lie, 281. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby's voyage, ‘281. Henry 
Hudson, *84. Drake, 285. Cavendish, 
285. The Levant Company, 285. Ken- 
ton’s expedition, 285. The expedition 
of London merchants, 286. Establish- 
ment of the eastern trade, 286. For- 
mation and charter of the East India 
Company, 287. Who dispatch three 
ships, under Captain Lancaster, 287. 
First. trade at Aeheen, 287. Establish- 
ment of a factory at Bantam, 287. 
Admiral Middleton, 287. David Mid- 
dleton, 288. Captain Hawkins, 285), 
Captain Saris, 285). Captain Hippou, 
2 i)u. Establishment at Masnljpatum, 
25*0. Best's fleet, 21)0. Conclusion of a 
treaty with the Emperor Jchaugeer. 
25)0, 25)1, Trading privileges granted 
by him, 822. W ho builds four fact ories, 
822. Arrival of Sir Thomas Roe as 
English ambassador to India, 822. 
Blundered by Sivajee, 381). Threatened 
by Sumbhujee, 848. An important 
} latent granted them by the Emperor 
J'Vroksiar, 804. Their progre.-s from 
1613-1674,387. Progress of the, from 
1618-1756, 887-4M). Review of the 
Engl sh period of the history of India, 
75)8. Character of the English rule. 
75)5. /vv> also Ea.-t ] mlia Company 
English. Major, defeats the rebel Sepoys 
at Clint tra, 744 

Kra of Shalivahana, 72. Of tlie Hegira, 
75 

JJtimid Khan becomes regent an I mini- 
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ster of Gu/orat, 204. Defeat* <1 by 
Chungiz Khan, 204 

Etgeer. or Yafcgcor, fort of, besieged by 
the Sooltan of Goleondab, 218. "Who 
is compelled to raise the siege, 218 
European troops. Hr John Lawrences 
measures for the improvement of En- 
glish soldiers, 776. Amalgamation of 
the Company's with the (Queen's, 766. 
Diseontent in consequence, 766. 7(i7 
Eyre, Major Vincent, releases Engli.-h 
prisoners at Arrah, 738 


TpAH-IITAN, Chinese traveller, his ao 
count of Ceylon, 65 
Fairs, periodical, 15) 

Eamitiein Indiain 1201,103. In Nor them 
Didia, Ilf*. In Bengal in 1 770 , 4X1. 482. 
Its effects, 482. At Madras in 1782, 5o:i. 
In the Deccan in 1804, 560. In Orissa 
in 1866, 775) 

Farmer, Mr., a hostage of the Wnrgoam 
convention, released by Sindia, 45)3 
Farming in India., 22, 28. Sre Land 
Farokhzad, deposes SooJt.an Abdool Rus- 
| heed of Ghuzny, 88 . His death. 88 
Fa rooky. dynasty of Khamlesh, 1-16-140 
Fenton, Edward, failure of his expedition 
to India, 285. Causes of this, 285 
l’eroksiar, Prince, son of Prince Azim- 
ush-Shan, his rebellion, 862. Del cats 
the Emperor Jchnndar Shah, who 
is deposed, 368. Keroksiiir suce<*eds 
to the th rope of the empire, 868 . Con- 
fers dignities upon all who had joined 
him, 868 . Buts Zoolfiear Khan and the 
ex-emperor to death. 868 . Disposition 
due to the bravery of the Syed brothers 
Hoosein Ally and Abdoolla, 863, 864. 
Whom he rewards, 861. His illness 
cured by an English surgeon, 364. 
Grants tin! English a patent, 864. His 
plot, against, Doom in Ally, 865. Ilia 
treachery, .366. Chafes under the re- 
straint of Kyed Abdoolla, 867. Hi.s 
intrigues, 367. But submits to the 
Syed’s demands, 367. Confined by the 
vizier Kyed Abdoolla, 367. Tumults in 
the capital, 367. The emperor deposed, 
368. Blinded, poi-oned, ami strangled, 
368 

Ferozahad, city of, founded, 115) 
Eerozahad, town of, on the Blieemu, 
founded, 166 

Feroze, Brinee, of Dehly, joins the rebel 
i loaders at- Bareilly, 753. .loins Tuntia 
To|iee, 766 

Feroze, Jam, Ruem-ds to the throne of 
Eiiule, 158. Driven out by Mozuffer 
Shah, 158. His province annexed to 
Mooltau, 158 

Feroze Lunga, succeeds to the throne of 
Mooltah, 155. Assassinated, 155 
Feroze Poorby, King of Bengal. AVe 
Mallik Andeal 

Feroze Shah Bahmuny, succeeds to the. 
throne of the Deccan, 165. His charr«o» 
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ter an. I habits, 1(55. Founds the town 
of Ferozubnd, 166. His buildings at 
Goolburgah, 166. Events of bis reign, ; 
1(10. liis victory over Deo It;ii of I 
Beejanugijer, 166. Besieges Beeja- j 
nugger, and makes terms, 167. Marries 
the rajah’s daughter, 167. Renews 
the war, 1G7. Marries his son to a 
goldsmith’s daughter, 1 07. His death, 
107 

Feroze Shelter, intrenched camp of tho 
Sikhs at, 070. Battle of, 071. The 
‘night of horrors’ at, 071. Final 
advance and victory, 072 
Feroze Soor, succeeds Julal Khan Soor as 
emperor, 240. Murdered by his uncle, 240 
Feroze Toghiuk, succeeds to the throne 
of Dohly, 11!*. Acknowledges the in- 
de])cndeuce of "Bengal, 119. Great 
public works completed by him, 11!). 
i 1 is peaceful government, 120 . Abdi- 
cates in favour of his son, 120. But 
subsequently nominates his grandson, 
120. His death. 120. His benevolent 
reforms, 120, 707. Ilia invasion of 
Simla, 157 

Ferozojioor, Lord Ellen borough's pageant 
at, 050. His proclamation resecting 
the gates of Somnaih, 659. Held by 
Sir John Littler, 070. Events of the 
Sepoy mutiny at, 722 
Festivals, public Indian, 18 
Fish, order of the, of the Moghul empire, 
055 

Fitzgerald, Major, saves Colonel Wood’s 
force, 472 • 

Fletcher. Sir Hubert, bis mutiny, 464. 

Tried and cashiered, 464 
Fletcher, Colonel, joins Colonel Baillie, 
who surrenders, 500 

Flint, Lieutenant, holds Wandi wash 
against Hyder Ally, 501. Believed by 
Sir Eyre Coote, 501 

Floyd, Colonel, forced by Tippoo to re- 
treat, 5 22 

Food of the people of India, 6, 11 
Fold, Captain, commands a brigade of 
S epo\« for the PhsIi wah, SSI. Recom- 
mended privately to withdraw from 
I*oo u a, 58 S 

Fordo, Colonel, sent into the Northern 
( drears, 456. Defeats the Marquis lie 
( 'on flans, 456. Besieges and takes 
Masulipatam, 456. Makes ft treaty 
with Salabnt Jung, 456. Defeats the 
Dutch troojis near Chin surah, 440. Lost 
tit sea, 478 

Forrest, JJeutonant, assists in holding* 
t.he arsenal of Be.hly, 721 • 

Fortified posts, construction of, sanc- 
tioned, 786 

Fox, Mr., his India Bill, 515. Thrown 
out in the Lords, 516 
Francis, Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip), ap- 
pointed member of the Council of 
Calcutta, 480 

Flanks, Brigadier, drives the retiel 
Sepoys before him, and joins June. 


FTJT 

Bahadoor’s Ghoovkas, 760. Defeats 
Mahomed Hussein Nazim, 750. His 
small losses, 750. Joins the camp be- 
fore Lukhnow, 750 

Fraser, Major-General «T. R , invades 
Coorg, 620. And occupies Morkara, 
its capital, 621). His transactions with 
the Nizam, 606 

Frazer, Major-General, attacks Holkar 
at Deeg, but killed, 661 
French in India, form an East India 
Company, 804. And establishment* at 
Chandcrnagore and Pondicherry, 8!4 
Fortify their factories, 896. At war 
with the English, 899. Peace concluded, 
408, Interfere in Native affairs, 408. 
Obtain a grant of villages, 405. .Suc- 
cesses of M. Dupleix, 407. MomlTer 
Jung’s conclusions to them, 407. Which 
are confirmed by Salabnt Jung, 4 OS. 
At w’ftr again with the English, 400. 
Conclusion of peace, 411,412. Clive's 
ofierutions against them, 426. Power 
of the French in Bengal utterly crushed, 
488. Their proceedings in the Carnatic, 
488. Arrival and pioecedings of tbs 
Count do Lady, 484. Pondicherry tho 
only possession remaining to the French, 
448. Which surrenders to the English, 
444. Extinction of French power in 
India, 444, 445, At war with the 
English, 497. Lose all the possessions 
except MaluS 497, 498. Which is r( - 
duceil, 4,98. Agree to join Tip|>oo 
Sooltan against the English, 089. Dis- 
banded at Hyderabad, 640 
Fukhr-ood-deen, heir apparent to the 
throne of Dehly, 690, 71 2. Agreement 
made with him, 690, 712. His suc- 
cession ojiposed by the king, 690, 712. 
His death, 712 

Fullerton, Colonel, makes a diversion 
against Tippoo, 506. Deduces several 
places, 506 

Fulta, English storehouses at, burned by 
the Dutch, 410 . 

Furoed Soor. Sir Shore ICInm 
Fur bad Khan, King of Ahmeclnugger's 
general, defeated and taken prisoner 
by the Portuguese, 288, 812. Becomes 
a* Christian, aud goes to Lisbon, 288, 
812 

Furhut-ool-Moolk. viceroy of (Inzer, it-, bis 
tolerance of Hindoo worship, 188, 184. 
Recalled, 184. Slain, 184 
Furniture, Indian, 19 
FumikalKwl, NawAb of, his resistance to 
Lord Wellesley’s arrangements, 551. 
Pensioned, 551. Defeat of Golkar's 
cavalry near, 561. The rebel Sepoys 
driven from, 749 

Futteh, elected King of Bengal, 151. 
Murdered, 151 

Futteh Jung, son of Shall Soojali, re- 
covers hi* father’s bod}', 656. Pro- 
claimed king, 656 

Futteh Khan, defeats and deposes Kin# 
Mahomed of Kashmere, 181. 
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tlu? throne, 131. Deposed by Mahomed, 
131,132. Retires into India, 1 32. liis 
death, 132 

Futteh lvluin, J4in, King, elected King of 
Sindo, ir>7 

Futteh Khun of Ahmed nuggor released 
from confinement, 328. Evades his 
engagements, and is besieged in Dow- 
latubud, 32!) 

Futteh Delia. I mad Shall, his origin, 192. 
Becomes Viceroy of Rerar, with the 
title of Dnud-ool-Moolk, 1!)2. Declares 
liD independence, 192. His death, 192 i 

Futtoh Hugh Guikwar, Mr. Hornby's 
proposal to make him independent, 
•192, 493. Indisposed to commit him- 
self, 493. 1J is independence securei I by 
treaty, 498. A subsidiary tnaLy with 
him concluded by Lord Lake, 339. His 
alVaii's. 33!). Sends an agent In l’oona, 
f) S2. HP agent iiiunkml in the streets, 

3 M2 

Futtehgurh, events of the Sepiq mutiny 
at, 723, 728. The rebel JSawab ol, 
defeated by Kinleside, 7 17 

F;zabal, Mould -e of, in Lnkhnow with 
liL adherent S. 732. Driven out , 732. 
OnDrs the English prisoners in lie 
shot, 732. Joins the rebel leaders at 
Bareilly, 733. Escapes, 733. Killed, 
731 

Fy/oulla Khan, llohilla chief, (lefeaied, 
and agrees to take an e-tale Iroin the 
emperor, 4S1. Arrangemeut made 
with, 513. Deprived uf his jaglieer, 
but restored, 313, 314 


n A IK 1 WAR. »SVc Futteh Singh ; Peela- 
jce. Aids a revolution at Kattara, 
hut imprisoned, 413. His possessions, 
432 

Gajupati dynasty, their dominions, 73 
Hama, .Stephen do, accompanies his 
brother to India, 21!) 

Gama, Vasco de, conducts an expedition 
>f discovery, 213, 2l(i. Hounds the 
.'ajie, 218. Discovers Ticrra tie Natal, 
213. Reaches Mozambique and Melin- 
da, 219. Thence sails for India, 218 
Jieachcg Calicut, 218. 11 is reception 

by the Zamorin, 219, 217. Hcturns 
home, 217. Commands an expedition 
to de.-troy the trade of the Mahome- 
dans, 2 1 9. Sets tire to a pilgrim ship, 

219. Well received at Caimanore, 221). 
Sails for Calient, 220. His cruelty 
there, 220. The Zamorin’s treachery 
to Inin, 220. Forms an alliance with 
the Rajahs of Cochin and Caimanore, 

220. Upturns home, 220 
Gambroon, English trade at, established, 

388. Capture of English ships by the 
Du tcli at, 389 

Gauapiiti dynasty, dominions of the, 73 
Ganges river. 2, 3. The canal of the, 
vn.siK.mded. but recommenced. 978 


Ganjam plundered by the Hindi. areas, 38b 

Gardanne, Gi-tteral. sent on an embody 
from the Emperor Napoleon to Persia, 
387 

Gardner, Colonel, occupies Almoruh, 379 

Garnock, General, defeats t’.u: Umbeyla 
conspirators. 773 

Garrows, tribe of the, 30 

Gawilgnrh, in Herar, fortifications of, 
completed, 188. The tort of. 1 83. Re- 
duced by Prince Mooruh, 27 1 . Taken 
by I! ughojec Rfibsluy, 413, Captured 
by tin* Briti.-.h, 337 

Geesoo Duraz, Syod, tomb of, at Gool- 
burgali, .330 

Geography of India, 1. Divisions of In- 
dia according to Hindoo geographers, 
4 

George, Fort St... established at Madras, 
38!). Its strength soul importance, 398 

Gluts daua, 331 

Ghiitgay Shiiv.ce Tbio, Muliratta eoiu- 
iiiiiielei, 1 1 i s ]iart in Die ini rig ties inr 
the 1 Vshwuh-hip, 338. Marries his 
da, lighter to .sindia, 337. .Ill- brutal 
treatlh* lit of the widows of Mahadajea 
Sindia. 387. Released and renews ilia 
liar hari ties, 318. Set aside by Golkar, 
382 

Ghauts, 3, 4 

| Glia/.ee-ood-deen, eldest son of Nizurn- 
1 ool-Moolk, left by bis father in charge 
! at Dehly, 381. 1 1 is claims pro.se- 

! c u ted by the Pcshwah, 112. Enters 
! tla* Deccan, 4 13. Poisoned, 4 1 4 

G ha zee ood <f an, vizier of the Emperor 
! Al unigoer II. aS W umh-r Shuhab ood- 

i (leen 

G bazi]ioor, confirmed by Clive to Rajah 
| Rulwunt Singh, 183 
; Ghazy Reg Tughluk defeats the Moghuls 
on the banks of the Indus, 10H. De- 
feats and nubs to death Mu lik Khoo- 
roo, 112. E'ei-ted King oi Dehly, 112. 
His previous career, 113. Chooses ! he 
title of < J heias ood-deeii. His aetive 
and beneficent measures, 113. Con- 
quests ot his soil, 114. Accidental! V 
killed, lit 

Gheias-ood-deen. becomes Sooltan of 
Glioor, 9>). Sends his brother Alaho- 
med to invade India, 90. Coniines 
Sooltan Khoosroo Alullik, 90, 91. liis 
death, 93 

G heias ood-deen, King of JJengal, death 
of, 131 

, G heias ood-deen Halmiuny. succeeds to 
1 lie throneof the Deccan, 183. Blinded 
anil deposed, 18ft 

Gheias-ood deen Lulbun, ascends the 
throneof Dehly, 99. His origin, loo. 
Magnificence of his court, 100. His 
government, 101). Puts down rebel- 
lions of the Mewatees and in Bengal, 
100. Ilis cruel ex (?cntii ms, lot), 101. 
Death of his son, Prince Mahomed, 101. 
Hia death, 101 
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Qhei&s-ood-deen Khiljv, succeeds to the i 
throne <>f Muhvuh, 143. M is ]>euc(*fid 
t elf'll mid habits, 143. Failure of his 
mind, and death, 1 14 
Gheiiis-ood-decn Toghluk, succeeds to the 
throne of Dehly, 113. Ace Ghnzy Beg 
Toghluk 

Gheriah, fort of, taken by tlie English, 
117. Defeat, of Meer Ca-sim at, 159 
Uliil/.yes, their turbulence and disaffec- 
tion, Oil. General Wiltshire's opera- 
tions against them, nil. Attack the 
English in the Klioerd K a boo I puss, 
(;.■>(> 

Ghizriy Khan, succeeds to the throne of 
Melwali under the tide of Mali mood 
Ghoory, I 12. Poisoned by his vizier, 

1 12 

IHiizny Khar, Fa rooky, sneceeds to the 
throne of K:.;mde-;h, I 19. Poisoned, 
Mi) 

Gholain Khadir, Rohilla eliief, plunders 
friends and loos. 50,9. Gains po-wes-ion 
oi the emperor, whom he blinds, 509, 
r,|0. Executed bv Sindia. 510 
Olioory family, the, take Ghu/.ny, SD. 

Dynasty of Mulwah, l in- 112 
Ghuloor Khan, left in eomiuand of 
Holkar's army at Indoor. 592. IDs 
contest, av it h the recent. Toolset* Dye, 
592. Who is beheaded, 593 
Gliuznovy dynasty. 86. End of the, 5*0 
Uhiizny heroines independent under Alp- 
turgeeii, 77. His successors, 77. Splen- 
did mosques ereeted ut,<S5l. The king- 
dom invaded hv the Scljfk Tartars, 87. 
Taken and pillaged by Alla-ood-deeu, 
of Gboor, Si). Falls into the hands of 
the Ghoorv family, H!*, DO. Taken hy 
King Kootub-ood-deen Eilmk, Do. In- 
vaded by the Moghuls, 96. !)i). Advance 
of the British army on, (M3. Condition 
of the fortress, 6155. Taken by storm, 
643. Gapil iilutes to the Afghans. 6a I , 
The fortifications blown up by General 
Nott, 65S 

Qhnzunfer Deft, at the battle of Allund, 
197. His death, 1 !»7 

OillHM t, General Sir Walter, at the battle 
of Feroze Sheher, (571. And at the 
battle of Koobruon, (57.). At Chillian- 
wallih, 685. And at (loojersit, (586. 
Pursues the Sikhs, (!S(J, Who surrender 
unconditionally, 686. Hunts the Al- 
ihans hack to the passes, (5S(5 
Ginger, establishment of the Muhrattu 
court at, 352. Withstands a siege by 
the Moghuls, 352. Which is raised* 
353. Hut afterwards taken by estmlade, 
5153, Reduced by the French, 401. 
Failure of an English force before, 410. 
Reduced by the English, 445 
Gillespie, Colonel (afterwards General), 
suppresses IK* Vellore mm inv, 5G(5. 1 1 is 
attack on Cornells, which he captures, 
673. His p:irt in the Goork.Ua w:i' , 
677. K lied at Ka'ungah, 0 77 


Ginin, JAm , King of Sind *, 157 

Girnar, edicts of Asbka, graven on ro«kfi 
at. (50. Knrun'stempleut , 153. Fortress 
of, taken from the Hindoos, 135. Fort 
of, I'm ally reduced, 137 

Goa taken hy the Portuguese, I OK. Re- 
captured by them, 1 !)!), ‘2251. Retaken 
bv King Ismail Add Shah, 2255. Recap- 
tured by Albuquerque, and becomes 
the Portuguese capital, ‘2*23. IJmuo 
cessl'nlly attacked by the King o' 
Recja f>oor, 221. Invaded by J bruit in 
Adil Shah, King of Reejnpoor, who is 
repulsed, 2S3. Attacked hy Ally Add 
Shall, of Bee j a poor, 285. Who aban- 
dons the siege, 283. Character of 
Portuguese acts at, 281. The Inquisi- 
tion at, 281. Resieged by King Ally 
Adil Shah, who is severely rep'J Lse< 1 , 
:ioo 

C, hands, aboriginal tribe of, 37 

Godavery river, 5> 

Goddard, Colonel ('afterwards Genera!), 
bis inaivli across India. 492. Roaches 
Surat, 492. Occupies the Desh wall’s 
districts in Gn/erat, 495, Takes 

Alimedabad by storm, 493. Attacks 
the Maliralta cam]), 493. Advises a 
diver, -ion to the north, 493. Takes 

Bassoin, 49i. Advance? on Poona. 491. 
Carries the Jihore Ghaur., 4.91. 

Strength positions of the eneim’s 

army, 491, 195. Receives a ecu >y 
under Colonel Browne, and retreat-. 
495. His overtures rejected by Naim 
Furnavvees, 499 

Godehcn, M., Ereneli commissioner, con- 
cludes peace with the English, 1L! 

Godnlphin, Earl, his award, 335 

Godwin, General, captures Rangoon, 
693 

GokArnn, King of Kashmir *, his excava- 
tions at Nassuk, 59 

Gblab Singh, 1 econies minisLor T Lahore, 
(571. Purchase-. Kaslimero 6 ’-*> 

Golcoiulah, fort of, ceded to Mahomed 
Sha , King of the Deccan, 161. Trea- 
sure obtained by him, 161. Deeenm 
an independent king tom. 182. Tin 
Kootub Shahy dv nasty of, 2 1 1-2 1 55. 
Boundaries of tiieir kingdom, 211. 
Selected as the capital of Sooltnn 
Koollv Knot nb Shah’s dominions, 212. 
Tlie Kootub Shahy dynast \ of, 315-319 
Works of Ibrahim Kootub Shah nr, 
3JS. Trade of, in his reign, 31 S. Cap i- 
till of, changed to Hvderabad, 518. The 
celebrated minister Meer .foomhi, 333. 
Interference of the Emperor Shah .)<•- 
him in the affairs of, 334. Tlie King 
Ahdoolla Kootub Shall besieged in the 
city, 334. Terms of peace, 334. SivajecV. 
halt at, 345. Where lie obtains money 
n nd artillery, 345. Tn varied by the 
Moghuls, who are defeated, 346. Makes 
a treaty with Sumbhujee, 349. Khari 
JehAn marches against It, 349. A 
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convention triad o with Prince Mmizzim, 
350. War declared by the emperor, 
350. Who obtains the fortress by trea- 
chery, 351. Left by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe to Prinee Mmizzim, 357, 
Submits to Nizam-ool-Moolk, 374 

Gonurdha dynasty, 58. Their works, 
59. Dynasty ceases for a time, 5!). 

I testored, 59 

( i ood Hoik 1 , Cape of, discovered, 215 

(Jooliib Singh of .Tnmmoo, march of Ihe 
Sikh army against, 668. Pays them 
thirty liu* lacs, 669 

Goolburgah becomes the capital of the 
Deccan, 159. Buildings of King Boroze 
Slmh, Architecture of the Bah- 
many dynasty, 181. Description of 
the city, 181, 185. Invested by Ameer 
I'ereed, 200. Who raisi-s the siege, 201 

Gooptas, or Bullubhis, dynasty of the, 
61 

Goorkhas, their dominions in Nipal, 570. 
Their antecedents, 577. Declare war 
against the British, 577. Their mili- 
tary reputation, 578. Second Goorkha 
campaign, 579. Their losses, 579. 
Propose peace, and execute a treaty, 
579, 580. Which they revoke, but 

are compelled to sign by .Sir J>. Ochtor- 
lony, 580. Their services in the Sepoy 
mutiny, 744, 747 

Gough, Sir Hugh, advances on Gwalior, 
00 4. Defeats the Mahrattas at M 5. ha- 
raj jioor, 665. Iiis position at Ferozo 
Sheher, 671. liaised to the peerage, 
070. Advances into the Punjab, 683. 
Drives back the Sikhs at Ranmuggor, 
083. Attack-? them at Chillianwaliah, 
684. Defeats them at Goojenit, and 
completes the conquest of India, 687. 
Raised to a barony, 687 

Gour, kingdom of, its antiquity, 53. The 
capital of Bengal, 151, 152. Besieged 
by the nobles of King MozulTer, 151. 
Taken by the Emperor Eoomayoon, 
236 

Governor-general appointed for Bengal, 
Baliar, and Orissa, by the Act of 1773, 
479 

Gnvirnl, Gooroo, high-priest of the Sikhs, 
notice of. 360, 361 

Govind Punt routed by Nujeet-ood- 
Dowlah. 448 

Graham, Kir., murdered at Benares, 549 | 

Gram Deotas, or village tutelary gods, 
33 

Grant, Sir Patrick, reaches Calcutta, 

735 

Grant, Hope. Brigadier (now Sir Hope), 
at the siege of Dehly. 740. Defeats the 
rebel Sepoys at Serai Ghfit, 747. Routs 
the rebels in Itolnlkluuid, 749. Takes 
Mocfm Gunj, 750. Defeats the rebels 
at Sectapoor, 753. And at Na.wA.h- 
gnnj, 761. Joins Lord Clyde in his 
last campaign against the mutinccra, 
VOfr i 


GTTZ 

G reathed, Brigadier, at the siege of Dehly, 
739. Pursues the rebels, 742. Makes a 
forced march to Agra, 743. And de- 
feats the Sepoys there, 743 , Marches 
to Cawnpoor, 743 

Greeks, their progress eastwards, 46 
Their invasion of India, 46. Effects of 
their invasion, 48 

Grey, General, defeats the Mahrattas at 
PunniAr, (i65 

Guboins, Mr., magistrate at Benareu 
during the mutiny, 735 
Gukkui s, their revolt and atrocities. 93. 
rnnished hy Bool tan Mahomed Ghoorv, 
93. Whom they murder, 93. Rebel 
against Dehly, 121 

Gmia taken by Asof Khnn Uzbek, 261, 
The Ranee of, stabs herself, 261 
Gnndaha, fort of, taken hy Sooltan Mah- 
mood, S l 

Gmiga Blair Itilo, succeeds as MAhArajah 
of Jlmrisy, 702. And adopts A mind 
Rao as his successor, 702. His death, 
702 

GimgaBhiir Bhastree sent hy the Gaik- 
war ns agent to Boon a, 582. Mur- 
dered in the streets, 682 
Gungoo, the Brahmin, master of ZulTur 
Khan. 159, 160 

C unput Rao, hereditary minister at TToi- 
kar’s court, becomes the regent's para- 
mour, 592 

Guntoor taken by the Mahomedans from 
the Hindoos, 318. The reversion of, 
ceded to the English, 468. Allotted to 
the Engl ishhif ter Uosahit .1 ling's death, 
499. Held hy the Council of Madras, 
499, 601. Surrendered hy t.lie Nizam, 
621. Taken hy the I’indhaiecs, 684 
Curhwiil, acquired liy the British, 580 
Gurra Kdtn, the rebel Sepoys driven from, 
751 

Guzernt.,4. Early Hindoo Kings of, 60. 
Mahomedan Kings of, 132. Tolerance 
of the Mahomedan viceroy, 133. Hin- 
doo temples of, destroyed, 135. In- 
vaded hy Sooltan Mahmoud, 81, In- 
vaded hy Kootub-ood-deen, 93. Rebels 
•against AJIa-ood-deen, 111. Again 
rebels, but the disaffection checked, 11 7. 
Becomes an independent kingdom, 121. 
History of the Mahomedan Kings of, 
132-139, 291-294. Its increased power 
under Balnldur Shah, 235. Who is 
driven out by the Emperor Hooma- 
yoon, 235. Occupied by the Emperor 
Hoomayoon. 235, 292. And given ir, 

' charge to his brother Askari Mirza, 
23 ~yp Insurrection against the Moghuls, 
who retire, 293. Confusions and re- 
Itellions of the officers of state, 294. 
Fiuallv annexed to the empire, 294, 
Rebellion in, against the Emperor Ak- 
bur, 264. Submits, 26G. Visited by 
the Emperor Jehangeer, 323. Plun- 
dered by the Mabrattiis. 319, 354. 365, 
The grant of chouth obtained by P«e- 
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lajeo Gtlikwar, 375. But granted to 
various families, 370. Demands of the 
Peshwah in, pressed, 3/7. In the 
hands of the Mahrattas, 452. Ruled 
by the Gaik war, 452. English troops 
sent to, 488. Operations of General 
Goddard in, 493. Colonel Murray's 
forces in, 555. Reduction of Sindia's 
possessions in, by the British, 556 

Gwalior, fort of, submits to Sooltan 
Mahmood of Gbuzny, 83. Taken by 
the Mahomedan?, 93. Recaptured by 
Altmi-h from the Hindoos, 96. Taken 
by Shore Khan, 242. Captured by Cap- 
tain l'opham, 494. Affairs of, in 1843, 
(3)2. Army of, 663. Suspected of in- 
tercourse with the Sikhs, 664. Advance 
of Sir Hugh Gough on, 664. Occupied 
by Tantia T6]>ee and the rebels, 757. 
Stunned and capturad by Sir Hugh 
Rose, 758 

Gwalior contingent, mutiny of the, 746. 
Defeated, 747 

Gymnasia in India, 15 


H ARTTATTONS of various classes in 
India, 19 

Hafiz ltehmut Khan, Rohilla chief, 
gives a bond to the vizier, and pays 
five lacs, 477. Defeated and killed, 484 
Ila.iy Khan, Prince, becomes King r of 
Kwh mere, under the title of Heidur, 
131. 1 1 is profligacy, and death, 131 

Half Baft a question, the, 618 
Hall, Captain, his labours ttf improve the 
Mail's, 632 

llamed Khan, uncle of Nizam ool-Moolk, 
made deputy viceroy of Guzerat, 878. 
Refuses to give up his office, 374. De- 
feated and driven out, 375 
Ilameed Body, first Mahomedan ruler of 
Mool tan, 80 

Hansdte ceded to the East India Com- 
pany, 489 

JJansy, fort of, raptured by Musaood of 
Glmzny, 86. Retaken by the Rajah of 
Dehly, 87 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, appointed gover- 
nor-general, 666. Marches against the 
Sikhs, 670. His manifesto, 670. De- 
feats the enemy at Moodkee, 670, And 
at Eeroze Shelter, 672. And at Soo- 
hrAon, 674. His public notification 
respecting events in the Punj&b, 675 
His treaty with the Bikli government, 
675. Raised to the peerage, 676. As- 
sents to a continuance of British con- 
trol in the Funjitb, 6 77. Concludes a 
new treaty with the principal chiefs, 
677. Review of his government, 678. 
Leaves India, 678 

Harihara, son of Kiug Sangama, said to 
have been one of the founders of the 
Beejanugger dynasty ,187. His reign, 188 
Harland, Sir Robert, his intractability, 
496. Real foundation for Iris appoint- 
ment, 517 

3 


naroun-al-Rasheed, his invasion of India, 
77 

Harris, General, commander-in-chief at 
Madras, ordered to march to Seringa- 
pat am, 539. Reaches Bangalore, 54 I . 
Defeats Tippoo’s forces at Sodaseer and 
Malavelly, 541. Takes Seringapatam 
bv storm, 512. Raised to the peerage, 
542 

Hartley, Colonel, his services in tho 
Koncan against tlie Mahratlas, 495. 
Defeats Rumcliuuder Gunnesh, 494 

Hart ley, Colonel, defeats lloosein Ally in 
Malabar, 523 

1 1 assail, succeeds to the throne of Ka.ih 
mere, 131. Ilis death, 1 3 1 

ITastinapoor, ancient Aryan city of, 41 

Hastings, Mr. Warren, appointed go- 
vernor-general, 480. Assumes the 
government, 482. His early career, 

482. His transactions with the vizier, 

483. With whom lie concludes a 
treaty for the spoliation of Rohil- 
khund, 483. Gives orders for the 
campaign, 484. Prosperity of his 
financial measures, 484, Hostility of 
the Council towards him, 485. Pe- 
titions against him encouraged, 485. 
Threatens to dissolve the Council, 485. 
The ease of Nundkooinar, 485. Dis- 
approves of the treaty with Rughoha, 
489. Orders a suspension of hostilities 
with the Mahrattns, 489. Supirorta 
the Bombay government, and sends 
troops against, the Mahrattas, 490, 491. 
Negotiates with Moodajee Bhbslay, 492. 
Ignores the treaty of Wurgaom, 493, 
Proposes a new treaty with the Mali- 
rattas, 493. Dispatches a force to 
make a diversion against them, 494. 
Success of his diversion, 495. Pur- 
chases Moodajee Bhbslay’s neutrality, 
495. Ratifies the treaty of Sal bye, 496. 
Ilis energy on receipt of the catas- 
trophe at Madras, 501. Secures the 
neutrality of the Nizam, 503. Declines 
to assist Dehly, 508. IJis administra- 
tion of justice, 510. Creates the 
Builder Dewany Court, 51 1. Demands 
for money in England, 51 1. Goes to 
Benares to, and requires a contribution 
from, Rajah Chevt Singli, 512. 'Whom 
he imprisons in his palace, 512. Es- 
capes to Chiuiar, 512. ilis military 
operations against Cheyt Singh, 512. 
Betties the annual payment of Benares, 
512. Ilis transactions with the Nawab 
"Vizier of Oudh, 512. And with the 
Begums, 513. His accusations against 
them, 513. Their treasure seized by 
tho Nuw&b, and partly paid into the 
Bengal treasury, 513. ITis transactions 
respecting Eyzoolla Khan, 513, 514. 
Effect of his proceedings in England, 

514. Resigns office, and sails for Eng- 
land, 514. Character of his ad mil irriga- 
tion, 514. His eception in England, 

515. Becomes a member of ParU*> 
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writ, .>15. His impeachment and 
trial, 615. His death, 515 
Hastings, Marquess of {we a ho Moira, 
Karl of), liis administration, 075 et w</. 
Ordered by the Court of Directors to 
adhere to a policy of non-intervention, 
681. Ilia measures against the Pesh- 
v. ah, 686. Who executes a new treaty, 
58. J. Concludes a suksi diary treaty 
with the Rajah of Nagpoor, 585. Freed 
from his trammels by Mr. Canning, 
585. Takes the field against the I’ind- 
h a nies, 688. leaves Kindi a to co- 
operate with him, 580. Marches upon 
Cwalior, 580. His oiler to Ameer 
Khan, 580. Annexes the Muliratta 
dominions, 6iM. Destruction of the 
Pi mill a ive freebooters, 594, 51)4. Settle- 
ment of the minor states, 514, 595. 
Ilutitie; tne treaty entered into with 
the l’eshwiih, 590. Opinion in Eng- 
land on the war, 599. Hostility of the 
Court of Directors to him, 599. His 
support of native education, 599. His 
civil and financial administration, 000. 
Secures the cession and purchase of 
Singapoor, 000. Causes of the cloud 
which overshadowed his last days, 
001-001. Resigns, 004 
II aveloek. Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry), 
oins Sir J. Outrum with his division 
a gains!, the Persians, 714. Joins Neill 
at Allalmhad, 745. His march to 
I'awnpoor, 740. II is force, 740. De- 
vats tlie rebels at Pundoo Nnddeo, 
740. Readies Cawujioor, 747. Destroys 
the palace and magazine of Rithoor, 
747. Crosses over to Ondh, 747. Beats 
the enemy at, Oonsio, 747. And again 
at Busherat Gunj, 747. Marches to- 
wards Luklniow, 747. Retires to M nn- 
guhvar, and saves Neill, 747. Defeats 
the rebels near Bithoor, 748. Joined 
by Sir James Out ram and Neil], 748. 
Rescues the garrison of Eukhnow, 749. 
His death, 740 

Havelock, Colonel William, killed, 684 
Hawking in J ndia, 18 
Hawkins, Captain, joins Sir Henry 
Middleton's fleet, with his wife, 289. 
His previous proceedings, 289. His 
adventures at Agra, 289, 420 
Hay, Mr., sent to the Nawab, and de- 
tained as a hostage, 459 
llearsey, Ceneral, disbands the 19th 
Sepoy regiment, 719. Disiirma the 
mutineers at Barraekpoor, 745 
Heath, Captain, destroys the remains of 
Cheetoo's Pimlhiirees, 594 
Heera Singh, s orms the citadel of La- 
hore, and puts Ajeet Kingh to death, 
008. Becomes regent, 008. Murdered, 
008 

negira, era of the, 75 
Heidur, King of Kashmere. See Hajy 
Khan 

Ilcjaz, governor of Buasora, sends an 
expedition to conquer fiiude, 76, 160 
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Bonin. Ryn, his foundation of the ChahVkys 
dynasty of the Carnatie, 08 

Ilemoo, Hindoo minister to the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, 246. Do- 
feats Ibrahim Khan Sonr. 240. Follows 
his master into Bundclkhund, 247. Be- 
covcrs Agra and Dchly from Hootnu- 
yoon, 247. Marches against Agra and 
Dehly, 254. Takes Agra, 255. And 
Dehly, 255. Assumes the till i of Rajah 
Vikram Ajeot, 255. Defeated by the 
Enqieror Aklmr at, Paniput, 255. Taken 
prisoner and beheaded, 250. llis cha- 
rm: ter, 250 

Ilenrv, Prince, of Portugal, his disco- 
varies, 215 

Herat, besieged by the King of Persia, 
049. Edward Pottinger's defence ul, 
049. The siege raised, 049. (lunrantced 
by Persia from future attack, 04<). 
Captured by the Persians, 714. But 
given up, ”14 

Herbert, Major, defends the fort of At- 
toek, 087 

Hibbert. Captain, killed, 785 

Hill, Major, Ids deleneo of Pegu. 693. 
Believed by Heneral Godwin, 694 

Himalaya mountains, J. Their situa- 
tion, 2. Inhabitants of the, 2. Form 
northern boundary of India, 2. Scenery 
of, 2, 7 

liindal, Prince, becomes King of Kush- 
mere , under the title of Kootub-ood- 
dmi, 14D. ‘His death, 140 

Hindiil, Mir/.a,son of the Emperor Babur, 
allotted life government of Sumbhnl, 
294. Conspires against his brother 
Iloomayoon, hut forgiven, 240, 297. 
Joins his brother Ifoonmyoon on the 
road to Kabool, 249. Killed, 249. De- 
feats Tartar Khan and a Guzerat 
army, 292 

Iiinde, Colonel, res' ores order in Rcwnh, 
751 

Hindoos, number of, in Tndia, 8. Their 
faith, 9. Their character and manners, 
9,10. Their food, 1 1. Their customs 
in eating, 11. Their costume, 12. 
Their amusements, 17, 18. Their 

houses and furniture, 19. Their con- 
dition in ancient times, 20. Their re- 
ligion, 28. Their ceremonials, 28, 29. 
Connection between caste discipline 
and religion, 42. Hindoo sects, 32. 
Condition of the people in the time of 
Alexander the Crest, 48. Effects of 
the Greek invasion on them, 48. Re- 
vival of Hindooism and persecution of 
tfte Boodhists, 56. The new faith 
preached throughout India, 56. Their 
efforts to resist the Mahomedau in- 
x aders, 85, 87. Confederal ion formed, 
but fails, 87. Defeat the Mahomodiim 
at Narrain, 91. But del eat ed there by 
Mahomed Ghoory, 92. Reduced at 
Bhilsa, 1(14. Defeated at Deogurh, H>4. 
And in Guzerat, 106. Succeed in. 
driving out the Mahomedans, 116. Da 
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by Sikundcr Lody, I2f,. TTis . 
Intolerance of them, 127. Hatred of j 
MozufVer Khan and his grandson 
Ahmed, KM, 105. The Ahecr, or their 
row herd kings, 117. Their wars with 
the King of the Deccan, ICO, 1C I. Who 
massacres them, ICO. Ahmed .Shah’s 
Massacre of them, ICS. Their invasion 
of the Deccan, hut compelled to retreat, 
170. Their works of iirigation, 212. 
Their religious rites not extinguished 
by the Mahomedan rulers, 22(>. Their 
relations with their Mahomedan mas- 
ters, 22(i, 1127. Their village adminis- 
tration, 227, 22S. Their schools, 229. 
Appointed to places of high rank by 
the Emperor Aklmr, 200. Defeated by 
liahur near Sikry, 202. Jlnoniayooa’s 
campaign against those of Bmidel- 
khund, 204. The Emperor Akbur's 
toleration of * inlidels,’ 277. Their power 
in Southern India destroyed at the 
battle of Talikote, 000. Massacred by 
the Empcmr Aurungzrbe, .‘112. And the 
capital um-tax reim posed upon t hem, 

2 12. Abolition of connection of the 
Kuglish government of India with their 
temples, (>52. Effects of education 
upon them, 7 10. Jnlluenee of materiel 
and sudden progress upon them 711. 
Their agitation respecting the settle- 
ment of the royal fumil.y of Dehly, 7 Id. 
Their prediction of I’lassy, 717). Their 
belief in astrology, 717). Their alma- 
nacs, 717). IP view of timir period of 
tin' history of India, 792 
Hindustan, meaning of the name, 4 noli. 
How defined, 4 

Hisl op, Sir Thomas, commands the army 
of Madras, 7>SC. Unites with Sir .1. 
Malm m, 7>!)2. They stop the advance 
of Ifolkar’s army, 592. And <lefeat it 
ttt Mel i id poor, 590. Captures 'J’alnair, 
ftnd hangs the commandant, 597. Dis- 
cussion in Mu gland on the event, 597 
Hobhon*c, sir John, Pro-idcnt of the 
Board of Control, his policy in the war 
of ISOS in Afghanist in. Cl l 
Hodgson, Mr. Brian, ooposes pure Orient- 
alism in education, C2H 
Hod-on, Lieutonant.( afterwards Captain), 
his march against the Sepoy mutineers, 
702. Makes his way to the palace of 
Dehly, 711. Brings in the king and 
his family, 742. Shoots two of the 
princes, 742. Killed, 77)2 
Hoi Sala dynasty. *SW- B< linl _ • 

Holkar, Mulhar Itao, Mahratta chiofltiJn, 
receives a grant of chonth of Guzerat, 
::7C. His predatory operations in im- 
perial territory, 077. Etudes Mo/,ull'er 
Khan's expedition. :J77. Levies contri- 
butions in Ibmdelkhnnd and r.. far as 
Diidh, 077. A Packed by the imperial 
forces, 077. And by Saadi it. Khan, and 
forced to retreat, 078. Assists in sup- 
pressing u rebellion of the ltohillas, 420. 
Ills poBse: Bious, 452. Marches into Mal- 


wall, 475. His force at the Kussoor pass, 
494. His jealousy of Sindia, 500. His 
rivalry of Sindia, 520. Takes the 
Chevalier Dudrencc into his service, 
520. Employed to operate as a check 
upon Sindia’s power, 520. His forces 
routed by Sindia, 500 

Holkar, Jeswunt Kao, defeats Sindm’s 
forces near Oojeiu, 54 C, But in turn 
reftulsed, 547. Defeated by Sindia, 547. 
Advances to l’oona, and defeats the 
Pesliwah and Sindia, 647. Induce his 
brother to accept the office of Peshwuh, 
550. Declines to join a league against 
the English, 553. Returns to Malwah, 
554. His proceedings, 559. Demands 
chonth of the British generals, 500. 
Military movements against him, fit>0. 
Compels Mon son to retreat, 600. Fails 
to take Dehly, 600. Retires to Bhurt- 
pore, 5C1. Pursued by General Lake, 
501. Plunders the Dooilb, 601. His 
cruelty and vindictiveness, 501, 605. 
Defeated by Munson at .1 )e<g\ 50 1 . His 
cavalry routed by General Lake, 601 . 
Besieged in DeCg, which is taken by 
stoiui, 501. Escapes, 7)01. Attacked 
and defeated by General Lake and by 
Captain Royal, 502. Joins Sindia, 602. 
But alone invades the Punjab, 50:;. 
Sues for peace, 504. Treaty concluded 
with him, 504. Plunders the country 
on his return, 505. H is extortion Iron • 
Jeypoor and Boondoc, 5<>5. Become- 
insane and dies, 505 

Holkar, Mulhar liao, adopted as successor 
to Jeswunt Hao Holkar, 692. Events 
at his court, 592. March of his army 
for the Deccan, 592. But stopped by 
the British at Mehidpoor, 592. Where 
they are defeated, 590. Retieats io 
Mundisore, 590. Makes a treaty of 
peace, 590 

Holland, Mr., governor of Madras, his cor- 
nipt ion, 522. Deserts his post, and 
sails for England, 522 

Hoi well, Mr., defends the factory of Cal- 
cutta against Simij ood-Dowlah, 420. 
Admits a Hag of tru< e, 420. The garri- 
son disarmed, 420. Sent as a prisoner 
to Moorshidabad, 424. Assumes charge 
of the presidency of Bengal, 455. Pro- 
poses a revolution to supersede Meer 
Jafficr, 455. Which is effected, 457. 
Sum paid him for his service*, 457. His 
remonstrance and advice to the Coun- 
cil of Calcutta, 481 

Home, Lieutenant, at the siege of Dehlv, 
740 

Hooghly, town of, English factory esta- 
blished at, 089. Cannonaded by Cap- 
tain Nicholson, 090. Captured by 
Colonel Clive, 425 

Hoomayoon Toghlnk ascends the throne 
of Dehly, 121. His death, 12 1 

Iloomayoon, Prince (at forwards Em- 
peror of India), occupies Agra fer his 
father, 201. Recovers Jooupoor, 2? 2. 

2 
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Ilis illness nt Agra, 233. Death of 
his father, 233. Ascends the throne, 
231, Makes provision for his brothers, 
234. 11 is first campaign, 234. Besieges 
Kalinjer anti compels Cluinar to sub- 
mit, 234, 230, 242. Returns to Agra, 
234. ])cfeats the malcontents near 
B.utnn, 23a. Advances against Balut- 
dur Shah of Guzerat, 235, 292. Wliom 
lie del eats an<l compels to fly to the 
island of Diu, 233, 292. Occupies 
Guzerat, and gives the province in 
charge to hi* brother Askary, 230. 
Besieges and takes Champanair, 235, 
292. Marches against Shore lvlmn, 
230, 242. Takes (lour, 23(5, 212. De- 
feated by Shore Khan, 23(i, 212. Again 
inarches against Shore Khan, and is 
totally defeated, 237. His painful 
wanderings, 237. Reaches Amerkote, 
where his son Akbnr is born, 238. 
Fails to obtain a footing in Sinde, 238. 
Retires to Kandahar, 238. Iie-enters 
India in triumph, 218, 251. Takes 
Kandahar, 249. And drives his brother 
Kamran from Kabool, 249. Be-united 
to his wife and son Akbnr, 249. Ar- 
ranges the affairs of Burtukshfin, 249. 
Retakes Kabool, 249. And Budukshan, 
‘.'49. Death of his brother lfindiU, 250. 
Blinds his brother Kamran, 250. Who 
dies on his way to Mecca, 250. Joined 
at IYshawur by his son Akbnr and 
Beinim Khan, 251. Defeats Si kunder 
Shah’s army, 251. Re-enters Dehly, 
251. Jlis singular death, 251, 252. 
f 1 is character and acts, 252. Ilis tomb, 
253 

Hoomayun Shah Bahnmny, succeeds to 
the throne of the Deccan, 171. Blinds 
and imprisons his brother ITussun,171. 
Ilis cruellies, 171, 172. ITisdeatb. 172 

Hoosein Ally, Syed, governor of Baltar, 
espouses the cause of Eeroksiar, 303. 
Made commander of the forces, 301. 
And viceroy of the Deccan, 304. The 
emperor’s plot against him, 305. At- 
tacked by DAood Khan, who is slain in 
action, 305. Defeated by the chieftain 
Phabary, 300. Supports the Mahrutta 
RajahV party, 300. Makes terms with 
Slum, 307. Returns to Dehly with an 
immense retinue, 307. The emperor 
submits to the brothers* demands, 307. 
Eeroksiar put to death, 308. Marches 
with the Emperor Mahomed Slmb 
towards the Deccan, 371. Conspiracy 
formed against Hoosein, 371. Who is 
murdered, 371 

Hoosein Ally, Mysore general, defeated 
by Colonel Hartley in Malabar, 523 

Hoosein Arghoon, Shah, viceroy of the 
Punjab, liesicges tied captures Mooltan, 
155. Becomes King of Sinde, 158. 
Rebuilds Bukkur, 158. Forces the 
Emperor Hoomayoon to leave Sinde, 
237, 238. Helps the emperor to reach 
Kandahar, 238 


Hoosein Lunga, succeeds to the throne of 
Mooltan, 155. Repulses an army from 
Dehly, 155. Abdicates in favour of 
liis son Feroze, but resumes authority, 
155. His death, 1 55 

Iloosein Lunga II., succeeds to the throne 
of Mooltan, 155. His kingdom an- 
nexed to D'li y, 155. Confined as a 
state prisoner, 155 

Hoosein Nizam Shah, succeeds to the 
throne of Ahmedmigger,297, 307, Con- 
tinues the war with Beejapoor, 297. 
His dominions invaded by Ally Adii 
Shah and Ramrtij of Beejanugger, 298, 
3o7. Joins the Mahomedan coalition 
against Beejanugger, 298, 308. Ilis 
interview with the Rajah Ram raj, 3o7. 
Clives his daughter ChAnd Bcebee in 
marriage to Ally Adil Shah of Beeja- 
]K»or, 298. Whose sister HuddeaSool- 
tana he marries, 298. At the battle of 
Talikote, 299, 300. His famous cannon, 
and artillery commander, Chuleby 
Roomy Khan, 299, 308. Oniers Ham raj, 
Rajah of Beejanugger, to be beheaded, 
300. Invades the Beejapoor territory, 
but dies, 304, 308 

Iloosein Shah Slmrky, succeeds to the 
throne of Joonpoor, 153. Invades 
Orissa, 153, 151. Attacks Gwalior ami 
obtains tribute, 154. Attempts to take 
Dehly, but defeated by the emperor, 
154. Loses his kingdom, and resides 
in Bengal, 154 

Hoosbung, Soyi Ian of Mai wall, defeated 
by Ahmed of Guzerat, 135, 13(1. De- 
feated bv King Ahmed Shah Wully of 
the Deccan, 1(18 

Hoosliung Ghoory, King of Malwab. See 
Alp Khan 

Hope, Brigadier General Adrian, storms 
the Murtiniere at Lnkhnow, 751. And 
carries the B<!*gum ICothee, 752. Killed, 
753 

Ilornbv, Mr., president of the Bombay 
Council, ignores the convention of 
Wurgaom, 492 

Hds, aboriginal tribe of, 30 

Household employment, 15 

Houtmaun, Cornelius, his voyage to India, 
286 

Ilulteeb, son of Mahmood Shah IT., ele- 
vated to the throne of Guzerat na 
Mozutrer Shah III., 294. Confusion 
and insurrections of his ofl leers, 294. 
Ilis kingdom annexed to the empire, 
294. Goes into Kattywar, 294 

IT uddpa Sooltana. of Beejapoor, married 
to Hoosein Nizam Shah of Ahmed- 
nuggcr, 298 

Hudson, Henry, his endeavour to find a 
north-west passage to India, 284 

Ilucrba, Spanish officer, constructs a 
tete de pout at Hoobnton, 074 

Hughes, Admiral, his indecisive engage- 
ments with the French under Admiral 
Suilrein, 603. Goes to Bombuy to 
relit, 50J 
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Hughes, Colo cel, attacks KOpul Droog, 
70 1 

Humbeer RAo, Si vajee’s general, plunders 
Khaudctsh and Herat- , 345. A pain sent 
cn a plundering expedition, 319 
Humberslonc, Colonel, rallies the chiefs 
aiul creates a division against 1J yder's 
authority, 503. Reaches as far as Piil- 
ghautchery, 504. Recalled, 504. Ha- 
rassed by Tippoo, 504 
Hume, Surgeon, murdered by Yailoo 
Turn l tee. 571 

llumeed K ban, a eunuch, causes the death 
of Queen ('hand Reebee, ,415 
Humeerpoor, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 
Hunooman, monkey god, image of, at 
Beejanugger, Kill 

Huns, their invasion of India, 54. De- 
feated by Vikrarn-Aditya, 54 
limiter, Cornet, conti ned by the Mah- 
rattas, 580. Released by (Jen oral 
Fritz lor, 508 

Harden Buksh, protects Europeans in his 
fort of Dburrumpoor, 72li 
llurpal Deo, of Dcogurh, revolts and 
defeats the Mahomedans, 111. Taken 
and flayed alive, 11 1 

Jlurrec Krishn. Rajah of Khotas, admits 
Shere Khan, and loses his fort, 212 
H inrun, Pindharee chief, liis depreda- 
tions in Central India, 574. His death, 
574 

1J urry Punt, his force of Mahrattas, 405. 

.loins Eor<l Cornwallis, 524 
Hiissun Bahmuny, mairied to the daugh- 
ter of the goldsmith oPMoodguI, 167. 
.Set aside, 168. Blinded and imprisoned 
by ii is brother the king, 171. Put to a 
cruel death, 172 

JTussun Soor, employed by Jurnal Khan, 
of .loonpoor, 200 

Iluzrut Mahal. Queen of Oudh, holds 
the JVloosee Biigh, but driven out by 
Outruni, 752. At Bareilly, 753 
Hyde, Mr., appointed puisne judge, 480 
Hyder Ally takes the field on liehalf of 
the Mysore government, 446. Matures 
his plans, 446. Ilis rise and progress, 
454. Defeats the Mahrattas, 454. 

Reduces various small states, 454. 
Deposes the Rajah of Mysore, and be- 
comes supreme, 454. Attacked by the 
Mahrattas, 467. And defeated, 467. 
Joins Nizam Ally against the English, 
468. They attack Colonel Smith, 468, 
460. And are defeated, 460. Hyder 
denounced as a usurper and freebooter. 

470. His power and enmity, 47(fl 
Continues the war with the Elglish, 

47 1 . Establ ishes a tieet, 471 . Campaign 
opened against him by Colonels Smith 
and Wood, 471. Hyder’s dittlculties 

472. Otters terms, which are refused, 
472. Refuses the terms of the Madras 
Council, 472. Defeats Colonel Wood 
at Oo.-soor, 472. Recovers his losses in 
the Bn rah Mahal, 472 Approaches 
Madras, and negotiates with the Coun- 
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oil, 473. Departs southwards, 47J, 
Opens negotiations with M. Paw, 473. 
Evades Colonel Smith, and dictate* 
terms of a treaty at Madras, 47;;. 
Enters on a war with the Mahrattas, 
472. Who overrun his dominions, 474. 
Defeated at Mailgota and Seringapatam 
besieged, 474. Appeals to the English, 
for assistance, 474. Abandoned, 475. 
Submits to the Mali rut-fa terms, 475. 
Overruns Muhratiii territory, 488. liis 
war with Madras, 494. Ilis reputed 
alliance with Nizam Ally, 41)4. Stir, 
renders his conquests from the English 
and Nawah of A root, 4 !>(>. Declines to 
attack Malid, 41)8. But joins the 
French in defending it against the 
English, 498. His active proceedings, 
498. Defeats the I’atan Nawab of 
Kurpah and annexes bis territory, 41)8. 
Takes o lienee at a treaty with BastUut 
Jung, 498, 499. Ilis negotiations with 
the Mahrattas, 499. Ilis excellent 
army, 499. Advances on Madras, 500. 
invests A rent, and defeats the English. 
5uo. Takes Arcot, 501. Besieges 
Wandiwash, 501. Which is relieved, 
501. Defeated by Sir E. Ooote, 602. 
Whom he attacks at Tripascre, 502. 
Defeated at the pass of Sholiughur, 502. 
His last moments and death, 504. H in 
ctiaractcr, 504. Compared with Siva- 
jee, 504 

Hyder Kooly Khan set up as a rival of 
N izam-ooI-Moolk, 372. Who overcomes 
Hyder, 373 

ITyder Khan, governor of Ghnzny, taken 
prisoner, 643 

Hyder, Meer, murders the Syed Hongcin 
Ally, 371. Cut to pieces, 371 

Hyderabad, city of, founded, 318. Its 
public edifices, 31. ' 5 . Sacked by Aurung- 
zelto, 334. Blundered by the Moghuls, 
350. Submits to Nizam ool-Moolk, 
374. Occupied by M. llussy, 418. Di- 
vested by Salabut Jung, 418, Affairs 
of, in 1843, 695. Bad effects of Chun- 
doo Lalls’ administration, 695. Debt 
of, to the British government, 695. 
Districts assigned to English manage- 
ment, 697. Condition of the city during 
the mutiny, 760 

Hyderabad (in Si tide), meeting of the 
Ameers of Sinde and Major On tram at, 
661. Captured by Sir 0. Napier, 616 

Hykulzye, General England checked at, 
655 


IBRAHIM, succeeds to the throne of 
* Ghnzny, 88. His death, 88 
Ibrahim, ITiucc, raised to the throne of 
Kashmeie, 132. But deposed by the 
imperial general, 132 
Ibrahim Adil Shah 1., succeeds to the 
throne of Boejapoor, 206. Demands 
the delivery of his brother from the 
Portuguese, hut refused, 282. Invades 
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tin* G->a territory, 283. Tint repulsed, 
283. Succeeds -to the thro no of Beeia- 
poor, 200, 295. Restores the Sonny 
faith in his dominions, 205. Reforms 
his army, 295. Assists the Rajah of 
Beejanngger, 295. Whom he visits, 
290. At war with the rajah’s suc- 
cessor, 296. Formation of a coalition 
against him, 290. Defeated, hut a re- 
newed coalition formed, 290. Defeats 
Roorhan Nizam Shah at. Om-linn, bur, 
again defeated by Roorhan, 290. Bo- 
oomes morose ami cruel, 297. Continues 
the struggle with Ahmednngger, 297. 
Rebellion of Ins general Seif Ein-ool- 
Moolk, 297. His death, 297 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II., son of Shah 
Thama-p, succeeds to the throne of 
Reejapoor, 301. Protected by the 
C^ueei i -dowager Chand Reelxv, 301. 
Who causes the removal of the Regent 
Kamil Khun, 301. Kishwur Khan 
succeeds Kamil as regent, 301. The 
king’s marriage with Mullika Johan, 
303. Declares his independence of 
Dilawur IChun, 303. Whom he blinds 
and imprisons for life, 303. Itebellio.i 
of his brother. Prince Ismail, 301. At 
war wi!>h Ahmednngger, 301. Splendour | 
and prosperity of the la-1, year-, of 
Ibrahim Adil Shall, 304. Hiseharaeter 
and acts, 304. Endows Catholic 
clinrehes, 305. Architecture of his 
reign, 305. Marches against tin* troops 
of Ahmednngger, 312. The King of 
Ahmednngger shot, 313. Sends Soheil 
Khan to Ahmednngger, 313. Sends an 
army to assist Queen Chand Beehee, 
315. Becomes an ally of the EnqxTor 
.lehangeer, 322. J 1 is death, 301 

Ibrahim Khan Gardee, joins Nizam Ally, 
445. Rut dismissed, and enters the 
service of Sudasheo Kao, 416. Marches 
for Hindustan, 446 

Ibrahim Khan Soor, employed by .limn'd 
Khan, 239 

Ibrahim Kootnb Shah, olios m Sooltan of 
Golcondah, 213. Joins the Muhoiuedan 
ooinhimition against Rarnraj of Reeja- 
nugger, 316, 317. Remarkable letter 
from ltarnraj to him, 317. Recovers 
his territory from Reej an agger, 317. 
Annexes Rajahmundrv, 111 7. And 
other Hindoo states, 317. His death, 
318. His character and acts, 31 S 

Ibrahim Lady, ascends the throne of 
Rehly, 127. Defeats a reliellion of Ins 
brother Julal Khun, 127. H is cruelties, 
127. Slain in the battle of Paniput, 
127 

Ibrahim Mirza, defeated by his cousin, 
the Emperor Akhur, 264 

Ibrahim Nizam Shah, s iceecds to the 
throne of Ahmednngger, 312. His 
habitual debauchery, 312, 213. At war 
with Becjapoor, 312, 313. Killed in 
action, 313 

Ibrahim Shah Shurky, sueceedu to tlio 
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throne of .Toon poor, 152. Consolidated 
his kingdom, 152, 153. Takes lvnnouj, 
153. Military events of his leigu, 153. 
His death, 153 

Ibrahim Shall Soor, driven into icbcllion, 
2I(>. Declares himself King of Dehly, 
which he seizes. 246. Defeated by 
Sikundcr Shah Soor, 217. And by the 
minister Hem on, 247. Be-omc's chief 
of the Afghans of Mceana, 247. Put. 
to death, 217 

Idol worship, in the popular religion, 33. 

Commencement, of, in Delia, 57 
Ijolee, island of. retreat of the English 
to, 394 

Iniad-ooI-Moolk, governor of Rerar, 181, 
192. 1 .mimes king, 182,19b. Humiliates 
King Mahmood Shah 11., 182. His 
dentil, 192 

Imad-ool- Moolk, minister in Guzorar, 
murders lvitig Sikundcr Shah, 291 
Imad Shall, King of Rerar, mediates 
lictween t.he King of Reejapoor and 
Ameer Re reed, 20 i 

I nu'ul Shaliy dynasty of Berar, 192, 139 
Imam-ood-deen, Ins reliellion in K as li- 
me re, 67 7. Reinforces Lieutenant 
Ivlwardes, 68! 

Dopey, Sir Elijah, appointed eliicf 
justice, 480. Sentences Nmidkooiiiar 
to death, ISO, Appointed to preside 
over the Sadder Rewanv court., 5ll. 
His code of laws for the new civil 
courts, 511. Recalled, 51 1. His worth- 
less affidavits against the Begums of 
Oudh,5l3. « 'I is code remodelled, 528 
Tnronie.ta\, the, of Mr. Wilson, 770 
India, inhabitants ol (.or InhabiiaiPs of 
India). Marly trade ol Egypt- with, 
211. And by sea from the western 
coast, 214. Portuguese enterprises, 
215. Mahomeduu trade, 219. British 
conquest of India completed, 087. 
State of. in 1856, 710, Tranquillity 
e.-tablished in, 767. Conduct of the 
people during the Sepoy mutiny, 767. 
Condition of Western and Southern 
India, 70S. Position ol the English, 
70S. Que-tioii of the western frontier, 
785. Review of the Hindoo, Muliome- 
dan, and English periods, 792. Con- 
dition of independent native states, 
795. Statistics of British India, 798 
Indoor, Holkar defeat e 1 near, 547. Colo- 
nel Murray’s advance upon, 560. The 
rebel Sepo\s at, disarmed, 748 
Indus river, 2, 3 

Inl'auticide, prevalence of, in various 
part; of India., 633. Measures for ita 
suppression, 633 

Inhabitants of the Himalayas, 2. Of 
India, 7, 8. Food of the people, 6. 
Their character and manners, 9. 
Their food, 11. Their amusements, 
17, 18. Their houses and furniture, 19. 
Their occupations, 20. Their priest- 
hood and other classes, 21 . The ancient 
inhabitants of India, 34. Their pro- 
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K*:rt representatives, 35. DifToronoa 
btfcwacii the present aboriginal tribes 
and Hindoos, 35. Snb-llimaluyan 
Hoorigines, 3(5. Those of Central and 
Western India, 3(1. Causes for the 
present locution of aboriginal tribes, 
38. The Aryan conquest, 3S. Condi- 
tion of the people at the period of the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, 47 
inheritance, Hindoo law of, modified by 
Lord \V. Ben ti rick. (L’3 
I njadry mounuiins, 5 
1 lines, Brigadier, prevents an outbreak of 
the Sepoys at Fcrozepoor, 7 22. Censured 
and deprived of his eommand, 723 
Inns established in India, 50 
inquisition, the, at Goa, ‘281 
insurances m ancient times, ‘21 
interest, simple and compound, in an- 
cient times, ‘21 

‘ Interlopers.’ the, in India, 3!>5. Apply 
for a charter, 305. Their proceedings 
in India, 305 

Invasions of Tudia, early, 38. 30. Of 
Darius and Alexander tile Great, 45. 
Of the Duns, 54. Of the Greek Ihic- 
trians, 55. Of the Mahoinedans. 75. 
Miihmood of Ghuzny's nine invasions 
of India, 80-83. Invasion of Musaood 
of Glmzny, H(». Of Mahonml Glionry, 
00, 0*2. (3f tin? Moghuls up to the pates 
of Dchly, 107, 108. Of Trimoor, or 
Tamerlane, 1 ‘2. Of Babur, 127, *225. 
Of Nadir Shall and the Persians. 370 
Irish, a regiment of, in ii#lia, under the 
Count de Daily, 434 

Irrigation, 5, 0. System of irrigation of 
Southern India, 08. Number of exist- 
ing \V‘ rks ill the Madras Presidency, 
OS. Works of King Feroze Toghluk, 
110. Works of the Balmiuny dynasty 
in the Decean, 180. Lake-reservoirs 
of Hoo'-ein Sapor and I hrahiniputtun , 
318. Noble works of Kinp Mahomed 
Koolly K ootnh >lmh of (Joleondah, 31 8, 
The Orissa irripation scheme, 780. ‘I'he 
question taken up by the porernnieut, 
781, 78‘2. Colonel Stiaehcy's labour's, 
78‘2. Works eonstrueted or projected, 
783 

frulars, aboriginal race of, 37 
laiikh, Kmgot Ghnzny, 77 
l>mail, nominated Kinp of Ghnzny, 70. 
Crowned. 70. Defeated by hi* brother 
Mahmoud, and deprived of his king- 
dom, 70 

Ismail, Prince, rebels against his brother^ 
Kinp Ibrahim Adil Shah II..* 301. 
Defeated and put to death. 301 
Ismail Adil Shall, succeeds to the throne 
of Berar. 182. Defeats Ameer Berecd, 
18*2. Receives Kulleem Oolla Shall, 
183 

lamail Adil Shall, succeeds to the throne 
of Bwjapoor, 100. His ltepent. Knimil 
Khan, 100. Imprisoned with bis 
mother, ‘200. The repent assassinated. 
200. Heroic conduct of his mother 


nnd aunt, 201. Assumes the povern 
nicnt, 201. Formation of a l<agu« 
against, him, ‘20‘2. Defeats the con- 
federates, 202. Gives his si-Ur in 
marriape to Ahmed Shah Bahimmy, 
202. And another sister to Boorhau 
Nizarn Shah, 202. Completely defeat*; 
Ameer Tiereed, 203. Who is set at 
liberty and renews his intripuos, 2< . 
At war with Ahinednupper, 205. His 
letter to the kinp quoted, 210. Def*als 
Boorhau Nizam Shah, 205. His death, 
205, 211. His character, 200. Lv. es 
Goa, 223 

Ismail Adil Shah TI., Kinp of Boejn.poor, 
pives his daughter in marriage to Prince 
Daniel, 272 

Ismail Bey, imperial commander, his 
contest with Gholam Kliadir, 509. 
Defeated, 500. .loins Gholam Khndir, 
and hesiepos Agra, 510. Defeated by 
Sindia, 520 

Ismail Nizam Shah, placed mi the throne 
of Ahmedn upper, 310. Deposed, 212 
lsmail-ool-Muolk, viceroy of Berar, U*- 
siepes Dowlatabad, 1 17 
JstalifV, General MeOaskiH's operations 
at, (i 58 


1 ACKSOX, Sir Mountstuavt, rescue of 
*’ his sister, 752 

.Taekson, Mr. Cowrley, Commissioner in 
Oudh, bis mistakes and removal, IT* 
Jutlier, Mccr, governor of Bengal, com- 
plaints of the English against, to the 
emperor, 304. Commands the army 
of the NawAb of Bengal, 428. ( on 

spirt's with the English against the 
Nuwah, 428. Enthroned by C’ive at 
Moorshidabad, 430. Puts Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah to death, 431. His difficulties 
for want of money, 437. Rebellious in 
consequence of his exactions, 437. 
Assisted by (dive in suppressing these 
disturbances, 437. Fresh difficulties, 
438. Invasion of the Prince Royal and 
his allit", 438. Clive advances to uid 
him, 43!t. Obtains an estate for Clive 
from the emperor, 433. His intrigue 
with the Dutch, 430. Bengal, Behnr, 
and Orissa united under his rule, 451. 
His anomalous position. 451. His in- 
dependence, 452. Proposal to super- 
sede him by bis son-in-law Mcer Cas- 
sini, 45(5. His son M rerun killed by 
lightning, 457. Becomes imbecile, and 
forced to abdicate, 457. Withdrawn 
from bis obscurity, and again pro- 
claimed Nawiib, 459. Accompanies the 
English apainst Moor Cassini, 459, 
Hums exacted from him by the Council, 
4<il. H is death, 4(>1 

Jains, Hindoo sect of the, 27, 32. Jainism 
in the Carnatic, and its decline there, 74 
Jalown, mutiny of Sepova at, 726 
Jilin dynasty of sinde, 157. Eqcomo 
Mahoinedans, 157 
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James I., King of England, sends an 
embassy to the Emperor Jelulngeer, 387 

Jumes, ComtiHxlore, attacks and captures 
Sevcrndroog, 416 

J&n, Prince of, arrests Prince P&ra and 
gives him up to the emperor, 338 

Janoojce Blmslay of Pcrar, sent against 
Nizam Ally, but retires, 445. Propo- 
sal to elevate him to the regency of the 
Mah rat tas, 4<!7. Defeated by the 
Mahratt aa and Nizam Ally, 467 

Junsaeu, General, defeated at Cornclis, 
and capitulates, 573 

Jits, or juts, punished by Sooltan Mah- 
rnood, 84. Rebel, 355. Assist in put- 
ting down a rebellion of the Rohillas, 
4-0. Imperial campaign against them, 
421. Resist an attack of the Afghans 
under Ahmed Shah Ahdally, 421. Their 
possessions and power, 452. Affairs of 
bhurtpoor, 600 

Java, Hindoo colony of, founded, 50. 
Receives Bond 1 1 ism, 51. British ex- 
pedition against, 573. Subdued, 573. 
Mr. Rallies appointed to the adminis- 
t ration of, 573 

Jeetmul, a Rajpoot, bocomoR King of 
Bengal, with the title of .1 nlul-ood-ueen, 
151. His reign and death, 151 

Jeetpoor, failure of General J.S. Wood 
l.o take, 570 

Jehan, Khan, the Rajah of Girnar, turns 
Mahomedun with the title of, 137 

Jehan, Kwnjah, minister of Delily, raised 
to the throne of Joonpoor under the 
title of Mullik-oos-Slturk, 152. De- 
clares his independence of Delily, 152 

Julian, Khan, imperial general, sent hy 
the Emperor Aurungzebe to the Dec- 
can, 342. Removed from the office < f 
regent, 345, 346. Moves against the 
Mahrattus, but unable to bring them to 
action, 340 

Jc-hitn Body, Khan, placed in chief com- 
mand in the Deccan hy the Emperor 
Jchangeor, 321. Defeated hy Mnllik 
Umher, 321. Rebels, 326. His ante- 
cedents, 326. Escapes from Agra to 
the Deccan, 326. Defeats the emperor's 
Moghul troops, 327. A campaign 
against him undertaken by the emperor 
himself, 327. Driven from place to 
place, 327. Takes refuge at Beejapoor, 
327. But dismissed by the king, 328. 
Killed, 328 

Jeluin, Noor, empress of Jeh&ngeer, 321. 
Sre Noor Jehan 

Jehan 'Toork, Khwaja, one of the council 
of regency in the Deccan, 172, 174. 
His misconduct, 174, Put to death, 
174 

Jeh&n, Shah, title of, conferred on Prince 
Khurram, son of the Emperor Jehan- 
geer, 322. (See also Khurr&m, Prince.) 
Appointed by his father successor to 
the throne, 322. Accompanies the 
emperor into Guzerat, 323. Sent to 
leaver Kandahar, but superseded by 
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rrinre Shahriar, 323. Disobeys hit 
father, who marches against him, 

323. Bhah withdraws, 323. Retires to 
Boorhanpoor, 323. And thence into 
Telingtlrift, 324. Possesses himself of 
Bengal and Bahar, 324. But defeated 
by Prince Furviz, and retires into the 
Deccan, 324, 325. Submits, and is 
forgiven, leaving his sons as hostages, 

324, 325. Crowned emperor at Agra, 
326. His favourite pursuit, architec- 
ture, 326. Rebellion of his viceroy of 
the Deccan, Khan Jeluin Body, 326. 
His anxiety, 327. Undertakes a cam- 
paign against Body, 327. Whom he 
drives from place to place, 327. De- 
feats Moortuza Nizam Shah 111., 328. 
Occupies Dharow, 328. Returns to 
Agra, and leaves Mohuhut Khan aa 
viceroy of the Deccan, 328, 323. Who 
takes Dowlutabud. 323. Returns to 
the Deccan, 323. Terms of peace, with 
Beejapoor, 323. Pardons Shah .tee 
Bhdslay, 330. Returns to Agra, 330. 
Regains Kandahar, 330. Scuds tin 
expedition to Balkh, 330. Which ho 
transfers to Nuzzur Mahomed, 330. 
Finally loses Kandahar, 330, Death 
of his great minister, Snad Ullah Khan, 

331. His interference in Goleondah, 

332. His illness, 335. Deposed by bis 
son Anrungzelie, 336. His character 
and government, 336 

Jehandiir Shah, Prince Moiz-ood-deon 
succeeds to ,< |ie empire under ihe title 
of, 361. (Sec also ABiiz-ood-deen.) His 
triumphant entry into Delily, 3,d. 
His cmelty and weakness of (diaracter, 
362. Puts all the male children of the 
royal family to death, 362. llis un- 
worthy favourites, 362. Rebellion of 
Prince Ferokshir, 362. The emjHTor 
marches against him, but is defeated 
and deposed, 363. Strangled, 363 
Jeluingeer, Emperor of India (aw? Selim, 
Prince), his favour to Captain Haw- 
kins, 280. Concludes a treaty with the 
English, 200. Crowned at Agra, 310. 
His first acts, 319. Rebellion of his 
eldest son, who is defeated and cap- 
tured, 310. The emperor's cruelty to 
his captives, 320. Discovery and de- 
feat of a conspiracy to assassinate him, 

320. Disturbances in the Deccan, 320. 
His general Khan Kluinun defeated , 

320. Places the chief command in the 
hands of Khan Jehan, 321. Marries 
Nopr Jehan, 32B Pays her unprece- 
dented honours, 321. Sends troops to 
the Deccan, 321. Which are defeated, 

321. Grants trading privileges to the 
English, 322. Receives an ambassador 
from England, Sir T, Roe, 322. Roc's 
account of the emperor and his court, 

322. Confers the title of Shah Jehtin 
on his son, Prince Khurram, 322. 
Whom he appoints his successor, 322. 
Visits Guzerat, 323. Death of his non 
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Khoosroo, 323. Kandahar taken by | 
the Persians, 323. Intrigues of the 
empress, 823. Refusal of Shall JehAn | 
to obey orders, 323. The emperor | 
inarches against him, 328. Shah Je- 
luin submits, and is forgiven, 324. 
The emperor’s person seized by Mohu- 
but Khan, 324. Attempt of the em- 
press to release him, 821,825. Which 
she contrives by stratagem, 323. The 
emperor’s death, 325, 826. liis tomb 
at Lahore, 32(1 

JehAngeer Klian, Bcrar general, put to 
death, 307 

Jelal-ood-deen, sou of the Kharizm, de- 
feated by the Moghuls, 0(5. Subsequently 
recovers part of his dominions, 0(1 

Jellttlabad, General Sale’s defence of. 651, 
(>54 . Relieved by General Pollock, 
654 

Jcntrhiz Khan, leads the Moghuls into 
Kharizm and Ghuzny, 9G 

Jenkins, Mr., Resident at Nagpoor, 500. 
Compels Appa .*~aliib to surrender, 501. 
Dictates a treaty, 501. Keeps Appa 
Sahib prisoner, 501 

Jeswnnt Rao Rhow, one of fiiiulia’s chief 
officers, his disobedience, 503. Hof rated 
by General Browne at JAwud, 505. 
Shows Sir J. Maleoltu Sindia’s instruc- 
tions, 50(> 

JewcLs worn by Hindoos and Maliomo- 
dans, 14 

Jey Singh, Rajah, defeated by the 
Princes Aurungzehe an^ Moor Ad, 335. 
Sent with Sooltun Muz um against the 
Mahrattna, 330. .Joined by Sivajee, 
340. Repulsed from Becjapoor, 340. 
Again attacks it, but it is relieved, 310. 
Recalled, but dies, 341 

Jey Singh, Rajah, beseeches the Empe- 
ror FeroksiAr to declare the Syeds 
rebels, R(>7. Appointed viceroy of 
Malwah, 377. Supports the Peshwah’s 
claims at court, 385 

Jey pal, Rajah of the Punjab, his domi- 
nions invaded by Subooktngccn of 
Ghuzny, 78. Who defeats Jey pal at 
Lnmghuii, 78. Defeated by Mahmoud 
of Ghuzny at Peshawnr, 80. Abdicates 
and dies on the funeral pile, 80 

Jey poor, one of t.he Rajpoot states, 452. 
Effect of non-in ter i'eivnt policy at, 
(131 

Jluijur, fort of, taken by Brigadier 
Showers, 743. The Nawab of, hanged 
at Dehly, 748 • 

Jhansy, territory of, obtained by_Bajee 
Ra<>, PAslnvah, 37(1. Held by the 
PAslnvah, 462. Death of the ra jah of, 
700, 70 1 . History of, 702. Annexed 
to British India, 708. Considerations 
of the poliey, 7' 8. Massacre of Euro- 
peans at, 725. Conduct of Lho Ranee 
of, 725. The authority of the Ranee 
established at. 755. Invested by Sir 
Hugh Rose, 755. Taken by storm, 
765. Escape of the Ranee, 750 


Jhelmn, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 730 
Jingeera, Sumbhajecs war with, 348. 

Besieged by him without efl'ect, 548 
John II., King of Portugal, his efforts in. 

West African exploration, 215 
Joje Khmlft, Sooltau of, attacked and his 
capital carried by storm by Genera! 
Gillespie, 573 

Jones, Sir Harford, sent from /tomboy to 
Persia, 5(10. Contrives to make a t reaty 
with the Shah, 5(10 

Jones, Brigadier General, his assaulting 
column at Dehly, 740. II is operations 
in Rohilkhund, 753. Joins Sir Colin 
Campbell at Bareilly, 753 
Joomla, Mecr, liecomes minister at Gnl- 
coudab, career of, 383. His son im- 
prisoned by the King Abdoolla Kootub 
Shah, 333. War in consequence in 
Golcondah, 334. Joins Aurungzehe, 
334. Commands an army sent against 
Becjapoor, 834. Defeats Prince Shujah, 
338 

Joomla, Moor, becomes vizier to the 
Emperor Eeroksiar, 3(13. Urges the 
death of Zoolliear Khan, 3(13. Plots 
against the Syeds Hoo.-ein Ally and his 
brother Abdoolla, 3(14. Measur- >ffhe 
brothers, 364. Created viceroy of 
Rebar, and sent to his government, 
364 

Joonagnrh captured by Mirza Az' z 
Kb an, 268 

Joonair, capital of the kingdom of Ah- 
nndnugger, 207. The King of Ahmcd- 
n agger, Moort.uza Kizam Shah 11. .taken 
to reside at, 316. Attacked by Sivajee, 
337 

Joonargurh, edicts of Asoka graven on 
rocks at. 60 

Jo need Khan, son of DA wood Khan 
Kirany, dies of his wounds, 2(16 
Joonpoor, declared independent of 
Dehly, 121. Failure of an attempt 
to recover it, 124. Recovered by 
Bheilolo Lody, 126. Governed by 
Burbik Khan, 126. Mahomedan kinga 
of, 162. R< covered by Hoomiiyo .u, 
son of the Emperor Babur, 26 2 
Joudpoor, refuses to receive the fugitive 
Em {loror lloomavoon, 287. One of the 
Rajpoot states. 452. Rajah of, protects 
Appa Sahib, 507 

Jourah Alipoor, defeat of the rebel Sepoys 
at. 758 

Jowfdiir Singh, assumes the charge of 
affairs at Lahore, 668. Kinds occupa- 
tion for the army. 668. Tuts I’eshnru 
Singh to death. 660. Executed, 660 
Jovvan Buklit, Prince, his claim to 
succeed to the throne of Dehly, (>!)(). 
712. Goes with his father into exile, 
740 

Jubbulpoor, settlement of Thugs formed 
at, 620 

Jubbur Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed, 
scut tojiegotiaie peace, 644. Surrenders, 
ami is pensioned in India, <VU 
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J rtd 'tnla . Ameer, rebels against. his master, 

1 17. Who gives him battle, 1 17 

Judicial ref onus. Lord Cornwallis's, 528. 
Lord W. Bentinck’s, 624. Reforms of 
1 860 and i«(il, 76!) 

Juggut Sett banker of Moorshidahad, 
compelled to pay an enormous s ni to 
t.lu; Mahratta troops, 482. Conducts 
the negotiations for peace beiween the 
English and the Nawab, 126 

Jngmul, f.'ovcninr of < hit, tore, shot, by the 
Emperor A kbnr, 2(!‘> 

Jugut, Singh, Rajah, joins the Moghuls in 
invading Balkli, 440. Sueeess of the 
expedition, 440 

Jitlal Khan, governor of Kalpy, 127. 
Rebels. 127. Tut to death by his 
In-other, 127 

Jnlal Kb m, succeeds as King of Joonpoor, 
211. Requests aid from the King of 
Ren gal. 211. Wtio.se army is defeated 
by She re Khan, 211 

Jnlal Khan Sour, elected emperor, 21-1. 
drowned at. Kalinger, 21 1. His treat- 
ment of his brother, 2 1 1 . 21 A. Dele, -its 
Khowas Kiutn and the iiiMirgeiil chief-, 
24-7. Jlis death, 245. Events of his 
reign, 24 fi, 246 

Julal-ood-dcen, King of Bengal. AVe 
Jcetmul 

J nlal-ood-deen Khiljv, becomes King of 
Dehly, 102. JT is origin, 102. His<ourt. 
and character, 1 02, 10‘3. Repels an in- 
vasion of the Moghuls, I n;t. Reduces a 
reliellion in Mai wall, 104. Sends bis 
nephew Alla ood-deen to the Deccan, 

I OH Murdered by bis nephew, 105 

Julia, the Pundit, tlies with JIccra Singh, 
and murdered, 668 

Jullunder Rooab, relation of, liy Mr. (now 
Lord) Lawrence, 687 

Jullunder, mutiny of native troops at, 
72!). Who march to Dehly, 740 

JuirnU Khan, governor of Joonpoor, em- 
ploys Ibrahim Khan Soo»\ 24!). His 
sons, 24!) 

•J muni Khan, leader of the Deeeanies and 
Ahyssinians at Ahmedmiggor, jirotests 
against Mirza Khan’s acts, 41 1. Heads 
a disturbance in the city, 411. And 
kills Mirza Khan, 4U. Supports 
King Ismail Nizam Shah, 411. Slain, 

Jumboseer ceded to the English, 4S8 

Jumna river, the, 4 

Ju inroad, defeat of tlie Sikhs by the 
A fg linns near, (!47 

Jurnsbeed, King of Knshmere, bis con- 
test with his brother, 140. Retires, 140 

Junisheed Keotub Shah causes bis father 
to be assassinated, 214. Succeeds to 
the throne of Goleondnh, 214. Besieges 
Ktgeer, but compelled to raise tlie 
siege, 214. Fitrsued by Assad Khan lo 
bis capital, 214. His death, 214. De- 
feated by the Beejapoor army under 
Assud Khan, 296. And seriously 
wounded, 29G 


Jung BahAdoor of Nip.il, eo- 0 |>erRtes wPh 
the British forces again-t the rebel 
Sepoys, 747. Joined by Brigadier 
Franks, 740. Their operations, 750. 
Joins the commander-in-chief before 
Luklumw, 742 

Junkojee Sindia, his quarrel with Baiza 
Bye, G40 

Juwan Bukht, Mirza, raised to the throne 
of Dehly, 44!) 

«Iu wan Bnkht, Prince, maintains Dehly, 
475. Claims protection of the English, 
508 

.'Jytliuk, Coorkha fort of, failure of 
General Martindell to take it, 578 


TA AROOIj, disaffection in. at Kamrnn’s 
rule, 24!). 'taken by Jloomayoon 
from Kamran, 240. Seized by Soliman 
Mir/a, who is declared king, 251. 
Filtered t»v the Emperor Akbnr, 2GG. 
Who restores bis brother Maliomed 
Hakeem M irz-i. 2GG, Placed in charge 
of Kaiah Phiiewundns of Jeypoor, 266. 
Death of Mahomed llakeem Mir/.a, 
2C7. Placed in the bands of the sou of 
Man Singh. 267. Yi.-ilod by the Em- 
peror Akluir, 268. 'taken by Nadir 
Shah, King of Persia, 47!). Held bv 
Ahmed Shall Abdally. 451. Rebellion 
at, 54!). Embassy of the ITon. Mount - 
stnart Flphinstone to, 568, Lieutenant 
Bui-iies sent as envoy to, 647. Trium- 
phal entry ef Shah Soojah into, 611. 
Withdrawal of the English troops from, 
641. Tlie Bala llissar given up by 1 lio 
British to Shall Soojah, 646. Murder 
of Sir A. Bnnies in, 648. Events in 
the city in LSI I, 648. Occupied by the 
British under General Pollock, 657. 
Departure of the forces, 658 
Kaeharies, tribe of, 46 
Kadi’vm has, dynasty of the, 71. Account 
of them, 7!. Their dominions, 71, 72. 
Mentioned by Ptolemy, 71 
Kul’oor, brought from Cambay by Aluf 
Khan. 106 

Kaiwab, defeat, of the rebel Sepoys at, 
741 

Kala Mb dry as, dynasty of the, 71 
Kale Yoog, date or epoch of, 4!) 

Kalinga, attacked by Sooltan Mahmoud 
of Glutzny, 84. Submits to him, 84 
Kalinger, besieged by the Emperor lluo- 
nmvoon, 244. Besieged and taken by 
* Sbere Khan Soor, 244. Reduced by 
(tPWr*ral Martindell, 667 
Kalpy, taken by Sooltan llorvdimig of 
Malwab, 154. Captures and restores it 
to its ow ner. 154. Estates in, obtained 
by the Peshwali, 476 Held by the 
Penh wuh, 452. Assaulted and captured 
by Sir Hugh Rose, 756 
Kahingah, Gnnrklm fort of, gallant do* 
fenee of, 578. Evacuated, 578 
Kalyaupoor, capital of, founded by tins 
Pan lyaus, 67 
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K&ntbuksh, Prince, besieges Wakingerah, 
but repulsed, 352. Bent to the siege of 
G ingee, which is raise. 1, 353. lief ires 
to Wundiwush, 353. invites i’dm Nai k 
to court, 355. Takes Wakingerah i>.v 
storm, 330. Golconduh and Bcejapoor 
left by will to him, 357. Sent to Becju- 
])oor. 358. Resists Bahadur Shull, and 
is killed in action, 35!) 

Kamil Khan, Regent, of Bcejapoor, re 
moved by the Queen Dowager, 3<>1. 
1’lies, 301 

Kamnin, Kandahar taken by his brother 
the Emperor iiooinayoon, 24!). Loses 
Kahool, and escapes towards Snide, 
24!). Returns and surprises Kahool, 
‘Jl!b Rut driven out, 24!>. Wanders 
among the wild Afghans, 21!). Blinded, 

2 at). His death, 250 

Kamrau, sou of tlie Emperor Iiabur, ap- 
pointed governor of Kahool and Kan- 
dahar, 2 34. Afghanistan and the , 

Punjab made over to him, 234. Odes 
the Punjab to Shore Khan, and ret res 
to Kahool, 237 

Kamnin of Herat, his intrigue with 
Persia and Russia, 044 
Kandahar, subdued and annexed by 
Subooktugeen of Glmzny, 7N. Ceded 
by the Emperor lloomayoon to the 
King of Persia, 248. Taken by lloo- 
mnyoon, 24!). Made over, with its 
dependencies, to the Emperor Akbur, 
20!). invaded and taken by the Peisiuns, 
323. Prim e Shaliriar smtt to recover 
it, 323. Regained by the idoglmls, 330. 
Again taken by the Persians, 330. And 
1 'e.-ioged unsiiecesKfully by Prince 
Aurungzebe, 330. Prince Para Snekoh 
allowed to reeonnnenee the siege, but 
also fails, 330, 331. Taken by Nadir 
Shah. 37!). Held by Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dally, 431. Defeat of the Afghan in- 
surgents by General Nottat, 031 
Kanhojee Angria, Mabratta chief, bis 
piracies, 300. Attacked by the English 
and Portuguese, who fail, 307. His 
death, 3!)7 

Kauishka, third prince • f the Kush mere 
dynasty, 5!) 

Ka. oud, tort of, taken by Brigadier 
SI lowers, 74!! 

Kanouj, dynasty of, 54. City of, sub- 
mits to Mahmood of Glmzny, 80. Taken 
by the Rajah of Kalinga, S3, Captured j 
by the Mahomcdans, 02. Oeeupied by I 
Mahmood Toghlnk, 132. Recovered by*! 
Ibrahim Shah Shurky, 133. The Em- 
peror Hoomayoon deleated near, *2T>7 
K&ns, Rajah, usurps the throne of 
Bengal, 131 

Kanwa dynasty founded, 35 
Karleo, cave temple at, 34 
Karnee, cave temple at. 01 
Karrack, expedition from Bombay to, 0 10 
K aniline re, Tartar dynasties of, 58, 50. 
Historical records of, 12!). Malmmedim 
kings of, 120. Expedition S“iit by the 
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Emperor Akbnr into, 2f>7. Annexed 
to the Empire, 208. Insurrection in 
300. Bought by Golub Singh, 075 
Kassiin, conquers Sirnlc, 70, 150 
Kasxim Bcreed, minister of Mulimoou 
Miah 11. of the Deccan, 182. His 
intrigues against Yo >suf Adil Shall, 

1 05. Whom h*! asks for aid against 
Dustoor Deenar the Abyssinian, 10;.. 
Dismissed from office. 107. And de- 
feated near Allund, 107. His death, 
182, 107 

Kassiin Khan, Aurungzebe’s general, 
sent to Giugee, 355. Attacked by 
.Suntnjee Gorepuray, and his men 
stripped of their arms and clothes, 35,;. 
Poisons himself, 353 

Knttiawar, peninsula of, 00. The Sabs 
in, 1.0, 1*1. Reduced by King Aimed of 
Guzerat, 135. Resi euee of Mo/, idler 
*Shab, King of Guzerat, at. 208. Eailure 
of an attempt of Mirza A zeez Khan to 
take it, 208 

ivavaiutgh, Mr., his during feat, 7 15 
Jvawur Sein,u Brahmin, becomes I'Miwu 
to King Boorlum Shah of Ahmed- 
liugger, 200. His bravery and skill, 
20!). Reduces the Mabratta chic’’., *JM» 
Keane, .Sir John, commands a Bombay 
force sent against Afghanistan, 042. 
His march through Sinde, 042. Raised 
to the. peerage, O ld 

Keating, ( lolouel, marches to G uzerut, 4 K8. 

Defeats the Mahratias, 480 
Kdirla, war of the Deccan with, 100. 
Taken by Nizam-ool-Moolk, 174. Ceded 
to the Deccan, 174, 104 
Kei-kubad succeeds to the throne of 
Dehly, 101. Ilis profligacy, lol. Puts 
his Moghul officers to death, PH. 
Parahzed 102. Murdered, 102 
Keigwin. Captain, eommandai.t of Pom- 
hay garrison, imprisons the governor, 
302. .Surrenders the island to Bit - T. 
G runt, ham, 302 

Iveir, General, hunts the Pirulharee free- 
booter Cheetoo througli Guzerat, 50 1 
Kelloojec, Mabratta cbiel tain, becomes a 
noble of the empire, and serves under 
Shah Jehan, 327 

Kennawuy, Captain, sent to demand the 
surrender of tlie G indoor Sircar, 521 
Kerowly taken by Sooltan Mahmood 
Kliiljy, 143. Case of, (ISO 
Kerr, General, commands tlie forces of 
Guzerat, 580 

Khan Buhadoor Khan, rising of the 
Mahomcdans at Bareilly under, 725 
Klmn Knaimn, eldest son of King Julal- 
ood-deen of Dehly, put to death, 103 
Khan lvhanun Pulnmmy, retrieves King 
l’Vroze .Shah's defeat in Peejanugger, 
107. Ascends the throne of tho Deocan 
under the title of Ahmed Shah Wully, 

107. Declares war against Peejanugger, 

108. His massacre of Hindoos, I OS. 
Makes unir against Wurungul, 108. 
Whieli he finally reduces, 2li. Com* 
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j.letes tho fortifications of Guwilgnrli, | 
.68. Defeius Sooltan JJooslmng of j 
Malwah, 1 tJS. Founds the city of 
Reeder, 168. ills death, 168 
Khun Khunan. Mina Khun receives the 
title of, *271 (>('(' ai.su Muza Khun). 
Commands the Moghul army at Soopa, 
271, HI 5. Itecalled by the Emperor 
Akbur, ‘271. Commands ail army in 
the Deccan, 271, Defeated by Mnllik 
Umber, general and minister of Ah- 
uiedmigger, 820. llis command trans- 
ferred to Shall Jeluin, 820 
Khan Mirza, Prince, attacked at Moham- 
rah by Sir .J . Outram, 711. Retreats, 714 
Khan Singh, appointed Sikh Dewau of 
Mooltan, 07!). Accompanied by Mr. 
‘Fans Agnew a d Lieutenant Anderson, 
who are murdered, 070, OHO 
Khitudfish becomes ind .pendent of Dehly, 
J‘2l. Situ. ition and boundaries of, 146. 
Its great fertility, MO. Muhomedan 
kings of, 140. its capital city, 140. 
End of the Farooky dynasty, 140. 
Disputed succession to the throne, 140. 
Defeat of tin Deccan king in, 186. 
Submits to the Emperor Akhur, ‘270. 
Finally annexed to the empire, 272. 
Plundered by the Mahrattas, 815, 840, 
8 51, 8 55. Held by them, 452. Its 
cultivation under its Mahomedau 
kings, 0l. r >. Its condition after the 
Malirutta war, Ola. Its desolation 
increased by the Pdieels, 615 
Kharizm, King of, defeats Mahomed 
fllmory, 08 

Khansee Hao put to death by his brother 
Ilolkar, 5(»5 

Khatmandoo, Goorkha capital, advance 
of the British on, 577, 578 
Khekit, captured hy tin? British under 
General Wiltshire, 044. But retaken 
by the Beloodiees, 041. And again by 
General Nott, 010 

Khiljy dynasty of Dehly established, 102 
Khiljy d\ nasty of Malwah, 142-145 
Khiva, Russian expedition t.o, 045 
Khi/.r Khan, son of the King of Dehly, 
married to Down! l>evy, 100. Confined 
by Mnllik Khafoor, 1 1 1 
Kliizr Khan, Byed, viceroy of Lahore, 
appointed deputy of Teimoor in Jndia, 
128. Takes Dehly, 124 
Khizr Khan, viceroy of Bengal, his rebel- 
lion suppressed by Shore Khan, 242 
Khizr Khan, governor of the Punjab, de- 
feated by Si k under Shah Boor, 250 
Khodawund Khan, governor of Mahore 
and Ran i goer, 108. Declares his inde- 
pendence, 08, Mahore taken hy Ameer 
Reread, and Khodawund killed, 108 
Khodeija Sooltana, of Beejapoor, be- 
trothed to the son of the King of Ah- 
niedmigger, 808 
Khhjuk pass, the, 042 
Khdnds, aboriginal tribe of, 30. Their 
dwelling-place, 638. Their human sac- 
I Rices, 083. Efforts of Captain Camp- 


Ijell and Major Macplierson to suppress 
the practice, 088. Insurrection of the 
people, 0:58. Which is suppressed, and 
the people civilised, 084 
lvhooloom, Wullee of, protects Dost Ma- 
homed, 040 

Khoonza Sooltana, Queen Dowager of 
Alnnt'dnuggcr, becomes Regent, 80S 
Takes the field against the Kiug of 
Beejapoor, 809 

Khoord Kabool pass, march of the En- 
glish army through the, 050 
Khoosroo, bc<‘omes SooJtuu at Lahore, 89. 
llis death, 89 

Khoosroo, Ameer, the poet, patronised 
by King Julal-ood-deen Khiljy, 102. 
llis poem on the marriage of Khizr 
Khan with the l’rincess Ddwul Devy, 
109 

Khoosroo, Prince, son of the Emperor 
.1 chan goer, his quarrels with his brothel 
Khnrram, 278. Rebels apainst liia 
father, but defeated and captured, 819. 
'taken in chains to the emperor, 820. 
Conspiracy to assassinate the emperor 
and elevate Khoosroo discovered and 
defeated, 820. The emperor's cruelty 
lo hint, 820. Imprisoned in chains, 
820. Released, bun dies, 828 
Klmosroo Mnllik, succeeds his father 
Khoosroo of Ghuzny, 89. Defeated by 
Mahomed Ghoory, and confined, 90, 91 
Khorassan, under Jlaroun al-Kasheed, 77 
1 Rebels, 77 

lvhowas Khan, Shero Khan’s general, ap 
pointed vffbroy of the Punjab, 212 
Marches upon Agra, but defeated by 
the emperor, 2 15. And again at Uin- 
balla. 245. Banders from place to 
place, 245. Put to death, 245. His 
tomb at Dehly, 245 

Khowas Khan appointed regent of Beeja- 
poor, 844. Assassinated, 815 
Klmjista v\khir, son of (tu- Emperor 
Baluidur Shah, killed in the contest for 
the throne, 861 

Khnndy ltao put to death by his undo 
Ilolkar, 565 

Klimbsa, cave temples of, 69 
Khurrtim, Prince, son of I be Emperor 
Johangeer, his (puirrels with his brother 
Khoo-roo, 278. His successful cam- 
paign in Oodypoor, 821. Receives tho 
title of Slmh Jehan, 822. See Jehan, 
Shall. Emperor 

Khurruk Baht'uloor, takes the fort of 
Berozepoor by storm, 750. And routs 
Mahomed Hussein Nazim's army, 750 
Khvfnja Jehan, governor of Guzerat, de- 
feats Baha-ood-deen, 115 
Khyber Puss, the A fghans defeated by 
the imperial general Man Singh at the, 
268. Mutiny of native troops at the, 
653. Forced by General Pollock, 651 
Kilpatrick, Captain, joins Clive with a 
reinforcement, 409 

Kimedy plundered by tho Pindliarce#, 
586 
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Kineyree, defeat of Moolnij at, (181 ! 

Kings, list of, according to Arrian and 
Pliny, 41 

Kiulesidc, Colonel, defeats the rebel 
Nawiib of Futtegurh, 747 
Kirjivm, M., French commander, defeated 
and taken prisoner, 111 
Kirkee, city of, its name chunged to 
Aurangabad, 'A')') 

Kirkpatrick, Major William, joins Lord 
Mornington at the Cape, and supplies 
him with information, 538 
Kirkpatrick, Captain Achilles, concludes 
a treaty with the Nizam, 540 
K ishen Las, protected by the English at 
Calcutta, 422. Suruj-ood-Dowlah’s 
demands, 422. Who receives K islien 
Das with courtesy, 423 
Kiflikinda, kingdom of, founded by 
Rama, 64 

Kish war Khan, becomes regent of Beeja- 
poor, 301. Assassinates Moostafa Khan, 
301. Imprisons tin; Queen Dowager, 
Cl uiml Beebeo, in Sattura, 301. Fury 
of the people at his violence, 302. 
Escapes, 302. Killed at Coleondah, 
302 

Kites, and kite-flying, in India, 14, 1/5 
Kiveloor, Hindoo temple of, plundered 
b\ the Count do Dally, 434 
Knox, Captain, his exploit at Patna, 456 
Kocr Singh, the Zemindar, rcliels, 738. 
Operations of Sir E. Luganl against 
him, 7/53. Defeats Captain Le Grand, 
7'>L The only Zemindar who rebelled, 
707 • 

Kolapoor, capital of the SilharA princes, 
71. Piracies of, ID*. Which arc sup- 
pressed in, 570. War of the Rajah of, 
with the Mahrattas, 516. Gives in bis 
allegiance to the British, and secured 
in his ])osscssions, 599. Mutiny of 
Sepoys at, 7.50. Who are pursued by 
Captain Kerr, and slain, 7 all, 760 
Kdlees, alKjriginal tribe of, 37 
Roles, Lnrka, tribe of, 30, 37 
Roles, the, 023. Their insurrection, and 
its causes, 623. Placed under special 
jurisdiction, 623. Their advancement in 
civilisation and prosperity, 623. Con- 
version of thousands of them to Chris- 
tianity, 623 . Those of Singhbhoom 
join the rebel Sepoys, 754 
Kolhar ceded to the Mahrattas, 475 
Koncan, part of the, given to the Xing of 
Beejapoor, 32!) 

Konkan, invaded arc! reduced by Alln- 
ood-doen Shah II., of the Deccan, 16!)? 
Expedition sent into, by the King of 
the Deccan, 171. To which it is an- 
nexed, 1 74. Reduced by Ahmed Nizam 
Shah, 207. The Northern Konkan 
gained by the Portuguese for Prince 
Chnnd, 281 
Rookies, tribe of, 36 

Koolly Kootub Shah, appointed governor 
of, 212. His origin and services, 212. 
Becomes indeperuhuit os Sooltau of 
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Goleotidah, 212. Extends his powei 
to the sea, 232. Capt urcs Dewarkbnda, 

212. Assists Ameer Bereed, 213. His 
town of Kovilcdndah besieged in con- 
sequence, 213. Wounded in the face, 

213. Assassin a tc< 1,213 

Ivoonch, defeat ol’ the rebel Sepoys at, 
756 

Kootloogh Khan, the Mogltul, invad«w 
India, 106. Defeated by Alla-ood-deen 
of Dehly, 106. Evacuates India, 106. 
Raises an insurrection, which iR sup- 
pressed, 26!) 

Kootub Xlnin, cousin of the King of 
Dehly, imprisoned and murdered, 153 
Kootub miuur at Dehly, 05 
lvootub Shah succeeds to the throne of 
Guzerat, 137. His character, 137. Ilia 
death, 137 

Kootub ttliahy dynasty of Golcoiulah, 
211-213 

Kootub Shahv dynasty of Golcondah, 
316-310. End of the, 361 
Kootub- ood-deen, King of Kashmere. See 
llindal 

Kootub-ood-deen Eihuk, takes Dehly, 02. 
Defeats the Rajah of Kanouj, and takes 
theltajah'H treasure, 92. Made viceroy, 
0‘2, 01. ferities A j mere, 92, 03. Takes 
Anhulwara and its dependencies, 03. 
Captures Gwalior, 05. Crowned King 
ol India at Lahore, 04. His birth arM 
career, 04. llis Indian campaigns, !»•*. 
'Takes Dehly, 05. Hi-, other conquests, 
05. Takes Ghuzny, where lie is 
crowned, 05. His death, 05. Hia 
minaret and mosque at Dehly, 05 
Kootub-ood-deen Lunga. becomes King of 
Mooltan, 154, 155. II is death. 155 
lvootub-ood-deen, Mysore commander, 
liis ojierations, 623 

Kontuli-ool-Moolk, governor of TcIingAna, 
declares himself indeiiendeut, 182 
Koowur RAi, Rajah of Kanouj, submits 
to Mali mood of Giiuzny, 83. A con- 
federation of Hindoo sovereigns formed 
against him, 83. Attacked by the 
Rajah of Kalinga, 83 
Kopuldroog inellectually liesiegcd by tho 
Nizam, 523 

Korash, Prince Mirza, his claim to the 
succession of the throne of Dehly, 690. 
Recognised as heir apparent by the 
governor-general in Council, 712 
Kdrewahs, aboriginal tribe of, 36 
Korygaom, memorable defence of, 589. 

Monument erected at, 590 
Kovilcnndah l>esieged by the King of 
Beejapoor, 213 

Kowla Levy, wife of the Rajah of Ga« 
zerat, captured by the Maliomodans, 
106. Married to King Alla-ood-deen, 
106 

KowlA Dcvy, Queen of Kashmere, defeated 
by, and married to, Shah Meer, 130 
Kowlas taken by Prince Aluf Khan, 1U, 
Attempt of Viniiik Deo t«» take, 160 
Kris] in Nilik, Rajah of Beejanugger, joiu.i 
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other Hindoos, and drives out the Ma- 
homedans, 1 16 

Kristin Rai, Rajah of Beejnnuggcr, re- 
fuses tlie demands of Mujahid Shall, 
16 5. His kingdom invaded hy Mujahid, 
163. Eminence and extent of his king- 
dom, 1 !)1 
Krishna river, 3 

Kifehna, King of SaurAshtra, CO. Wor- 
shipped by the majority of the Hindoos, 
co 

Kshettryas, or military class, in ancient 
times, 21 

f. udr Khan, son of the King of Dehly, 
blinded and put to death, 106 
Kulleem Oolla Shah Bahmuny, succeeds 
to the throne of the Deccan, 183. His 
ad ventures, 183 
K ulliada, l.attleof, 130, Ml 
Kulliuu Mid, Itajah of Bhikanere. liis 
daughter married to the Emperor 
Akbur, 263 

Kalian, now Knlliany, city of, 69. 
Chalukya dynasty of, CK. Kala BhArya 
dynasty of. CO. Conquered and an- 
nexed by the Yadaviis of Deoglmr, 7 \ 
United with Guzerat, 133. (liven nj> 
by Ahniednugger to Ally Add Shah of 
Beejupoor, 307. Attempt of Uoosein 
Nizam Stub to recover it, 30K 
Kumal Khan, appointed J logout of Becja- 
poor, 103. Restores the public pro- 
fo'Sion of faith, 100. His intrigues 
with Ameer Merced, 100. Purpo.-es to 
usurp the throne, 200. The Queen Dow- 
ager’s eounter plot, 200. Loses Goa, 223. 
Assassinated, 200 

Kumiion, mountain province of, acquired 
hy the British, .0.80 

Kummur-ood-deen Khan, imperialist ge- 
neral, marches against the I’eshwah, 
378 

Kuna, Pandyan King, his conversion to 
Jainism. 67 

Kunchy, or Conjoveram, capital of the 
Cln'ltts, CC. Burnt, 69 
Kupoorthala, Sikh Rajah of, checks the 
mutineers at Jullunder, 720 
Kurecm Khan, Patan chief, his depreda- 
tion-;, 574. Imprisoned by Sindia. but 
released, 574. Joins Chcetoo, and 
again confined, 071. His forces routed 
by Colonel Adams, 591. Surrenders to 
Sir .1. Malcolm, and given an estate in 
( i or uk poor, 594 

Kurky, capital of the Pandyang, 67 
Kurnool, Nawab of, shoots Nasir .Tung, 
J 07. Kills Moz idler Jung, 408. Killed, 
408 

Kurpa, independence of the Patan Na- 
wab of, 4.33. Annexed by Hyder Ady, 
408 

Kurra Khan, confined in life government 
by King Ghazy Beg Toghluk, 114 
K urra Oiee, mutiny of Sepoys »,t, 700. 

Who are disarmed, 7C0 
Kurrnk Singh, succeeds his father Run- 
jeet Singh at Lahore, CIO. His incapu- 
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city, C40. IT is death, G67. life wide 7/ 
becomes regent, CC8 

K until, Itajah of Guzerat, 133, Ilis tem- 
ples, 133. And irrigation works, 133 
Kuteli, 4 

K titlark, P.oodhist caves in, 04. Under 
the dominion of the Gajupa'i dynasty, 
73. Retained by Dawood Khan, 2C0. 
But sub equently reverts to the Em- 
peror Akbur, 265. Held by the Mah- 
rattas,4f>2. Insurrection in, suppressed, 
6(»o 


] A TOUCTTE, Captain, killed, 785 

Laboimlonnai-;, M., sent to India, 

400. His instruction-;, 400. Engages 
the English licet, which retreats, 400. 
Besieges Madras, which surrenders, 

401. Duploix refuses to sanction his 
terms of surrender, 401. Superseded, 
401. Returns home, imprisoned, ami 
tried but acquitted, 401. His death, 
401 

Labor, fort < f, taken by Captain 1 opliam, 
40 | 

Lahore, sacked hy Sooltrm Mali mood of 
Gimzny, 83. Besieged by the Hindoos, 
87. But the siege raised, 87. Becomes 
the capital of the Ghuzny dynasty, 8s. 
Besieged and taken by Mahomed 
Ghoovv, 80, Captured by the Gnkkurs 
03. Seized by the Moghuls, who leave 
it, 98. Taken by Teimoor, 123. En- 
tered by the Emperor lloomayoon 
‘251. Invaded by Mahomed Hakeem 
Mirza, 266. The Emperor Akbur re- 
sides at, 2(58. Occupied by the Afghan 
King, Ahmed Shah, 385. Surprised by 
the vizier Shahab-ood-deen, 421 . Taken 
by the Mahrattas, 447. Occupied by 
the Afghans under Zoman Shah, 540. 
Occupied by the British troops, 675. 
Mutiny of tin? Sepoys at. 723,730. Who 
are disarmed, 723. Murder of Major 
Spencer, 730. Provincial h gh court 
e-.fahlished at, 781 

Eaing, Mr., his financial measures, 770 

Lake, General (afterwards Lord), his 
forces in Jliudostan, 5 55. Ilis first 

campaign, 556. Captures Allygurh, 
556. Defeats the Mahr atlas atPchh, 
Agra, and Laswaree, 556. Concludes 
treaties with several native states, 559. 
Ordered to march against Uolkar, 5f*n, 
Defeats llolkar’s horse near Furruka- 
bad, 561. Besieges and captures the 
fort of I )cog, 56 1 . Besiege - Mhnrtjxjre, 
561‘1 And compels the rajah to sue for 
peace, 562. Defeats Holkur, 562. Ad- 
vances against Sind a and Uolkar, 562. 
Negotiates with Sindia, 563. Ilia re- 
monstrance to Lord Cornwallis, 563, 
Pursues Holka*" into the PnuiAb, 563. 
Advances to Amritsnr, 564. life treaty 
of peace with Holkar, 564. Resigns 
his political functions, 565 
Lake, Lieutenant, commands th« IfehtU 
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vulpcor contingeic, before Mooltnn, 
rtSl I 

Lull Koor, mistress of the Pmperor J<*. | 
handAr Shall, 402. ller brothers, .‘hi 2. 
With the emperor when dof. nled, 404 
Lftll Singh, paramour of Mu* H since Cliai-id 
Know nr, this. Peromes her executive 
minister, 00!>. A t the buttle of M oodkee, 
070. II is entrenched camp at, Fcrozo 
Sheher, (170. Defeated tliere, 072. De- 
posed from office, <>74. But confirmed 
ns executive minister. 077. His charac- 
ter, 077. Tried, and banished, <i77 
Lallcheen, a Turkish slave, blinds and 
imprisons Sooltun Gheias-ood-decn of 
the Deccan, 1 05. Prcomes prime 
minister. It;.), Places Shumsh-ood-deen 
on tint throne, 105. Confined, It;,") 

Lady, Count de, arrives in India, 444. 
Besieges and takes Fort St. David, 4:54. 
His efforts to obtain money, 444. Be- 
sieges Tanjore, hut. compelled to raise | 
tile siege, 444. llis violeiiee and I 
cruelty, 444. Derails J\I. Dnssy, 4.‘!l. ( 
And M. Morin; in, 440. His po.»ition 
weakened, 441. Pereives a mock 
capitulation of Areot, 111. Besieee* 
Madras, 141. Hut retires to Areot, 112. 
Which is taken by Conte, 445. I’ondi- 
elierry the only possession remaining to 
the French, 145. He apjilies to Ifyder 
Ally for assistance, I 14. Be-deged by 
the Knglish in Pondicherry, 4 14. K\- 

pels the natives from the fort, 114. 
t’ompelled to surrender, 44 1. Goes to 
Madras, 4 If. His fate, £14 
Lancaster, Captain, his xovages to India, 
280, 2H7. Failure of his lirst, expedd ion, 
JSC. Opens trade at Acheeii, establishes 
a tin tory at Haiitam, 28 7 
Land tenure and revenue in Judia, .7211. 

A land settlement recommended by the 
(’on it of Directors, 527. Lord Corn- 
wallis's measures, 527. A permanent 
settlement opposed by Mr. Shore, but 
i arried, 527. Settlements of sir T. 
Mtmro in Mad: as, til 2. Native system, 
<;L!. Settlements with the Zemindar-., 
which fail, <; 1 li . Operation of t.ho 
Pyotwary sell lenient, till. 'J’he 
Pondmy system, 015. Pesmnption of 
rent-tree tenures in Bengal, OIK. Land 
settlement, of the nor>h-west provinces, 
027. And of the central provinces, 780. 
Acts relating to protection of heredi- 
tary occupants, and security of their 
tenure, 7K7, 7K8. Peculations of Fero'/e 
Toghluk regarding the demand oi* 
cultivators, 7!>7 9 

I.anc, Colonel, at tlie battle of SoobrAon, 
074 

Lai ignages of the am ient inhabitants of 
India, 85. Connection between Dra- 
vidian and Reylhian languages, 40. 

Of the south of India, 05 
Lnswaree, defeat of the Muhraltas by 
Lord Lake at, 5. r 0 

Law, M. surrenders to Major Lawrence, 
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410. FT is efforts to assist Tluwy, 418. 
AI a relies on Hydeiabad, 41!). Takes up 
a position in the fort of Mulkajionr, 
■J 1 !>. ltein forced by Pussy, 4 D). Cootes 
pm suit of him, 442. With the Soo- 
balidar of Oudh, 457. Assists the 
Fmjieror Shah Alluni in the siege <,f 
P«tna, 150. Taken prisoner by Major 
Carnac, 45K 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, arrives at 
Fort St. David as commander-in-chiel, 
4<>:;. Takes command of a force io 
assist Sanhojec, 401. Takes Devioottu, 
404. Joins Nasir Jung with a detach- 
nient, 400. Peturns to Madras, too. 
Peturns from Kmrland and takes the 
command, 40!). Advances to the relief 
of Trinehinopoly, 410. Compels the 
French to surrender in Seringhain, 410. 
Defeats them at Labour, 410, 411 

Lawrence, Captain, taken prisoner by 
the Afghans, 050. Demanded as a 
hostage by Akbur Khan, 050 

Lawren e, Major (afterwards Sir Henry), 
lelt in charge at Lahore, 070. Sup- 
presses a rebellion in Kashmere, 077. 
Peturns to Lngkuid, 07!). A| pointed 
commissioner in Oudh, 722. llis pro- 
visions against the revolted S. poys, 
720. Pesiegi'd by the mutineers in 
Bul.Imow, 72K. His death, 72!) 

La wrence, Major (afterwards Sir George), 
in charge of Peshawar, <!SD. Aft, a- k . 
in the Pcsidency, and con lined by 
('h niter Singh, 083. Joins SI utc S ingh, 
ost; 

Lawrence, Mr. John (afterwards Lord), 
has charge of affairs at Lahore, 0"‘). 
Beta ins toe Julhmder Dooab, and 
prevents local disaffection, 087. llis 
friendly negotiations with Dost Ma- 
homed, 714. llis assistance in the cap- 
ture of Dehly, 741. Appointed to the 
government of the north-west, pro- 
vinces, 7 IT His opinion of the mutiny 
707. Pei j pcs for health to Knglaml, 70!) 

p| min ted Viceroy of India, 774. Ar- 
rives in Calcutta, 775. (iocs to Lahore, 
770. I f is address to the Sikhs, 770. His 
measures for the improvement, of 
Knglish soldiers, 770. War with PliOtan, 
777. His policy in the contest in Af- 
ghanistan, 780. Legislative measures 
of liis incumbency, 787. Ibid of his term 
of oilier, 788. Peview of his viceroyalty, 
78!). His foreign po'iey, 78!), 7!M> 

Laws, co 'o of, of the Fmperor Akbur, 
27!). Sir F,. Impey’s, 528. Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s, 712 

T,e Grand. Captabi, defeated l>y Koet 
Singh, 754 

Lepchas tribe of, 40 

Leslie, Colonel, assembles a force at Kalpy, 
4!)1. Reaches KhunduHa, 4!H . Joined 
by Hnghoba, 491. Recalled, 4P2. HU 
death, 4!)2 

Levant Company formed and churtwoil, 
285 
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Levrit, M. de, despatches assistance toM. 
Bussy, 418 

Lindsay, Sir John, supports the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, and overrules the 
Madras Council, 475. Hia coalition 
with the Nawab of the Carnatic, 406. 
Removed, 496. Real foundation for his 
appointment, 517 

Lingayots, Hindoo sect of the, 27, 32, 70. 

Exists in Southern India, 70 
Little, Cennral, pursues the rebel Sepoys, 
747 

Little, Captain, his operations against 
Kysor:?, 523. .loins Lord Cornwallis, 
524. Sent to the west, 524. At the 
battle of Sin ldga, 524 
Llfctler, Sir .John, holds Fefozopoor, 670. 
Joins the eounnander-in-ehief before 
Ferozc Shelter, 670, 671 
Lody, dynasty of, 125. Its end, 127 
1 .ok man, surrenders ltaiseen to Bahfidur 
Shah, 292, His death, 292 
London merchants, their expedition to 
India in 1591, 286 

Lonekhair, Rajah of, defeated by A 11a- 
ood-deen Shah II. of the Deccan, and 
compelled to pay tribute, 169 
Loodhiana threatened by the Sikhs, 67". 
Relieved by Sir Harry Smith, 673. 
Plundered by Sepoy mutineers, 730 
Loshais, tribe of, 36 

Loiv, Lieutenant (now General Sir John), 
s-ent to make terms with the Resh wall, 
595. His spirited conduct, at Luhlmow, 
626. His transactions with the Nizam, 
696. Supports Mr. Mansell’s minute, 
700 

Lubin, M. St., arrives at Poona. 490. 

His proposal to the Mahrattas, 490 
Lmidur Deo, Rajah of Wurungul, de- 
feated by Alla ood-deen of Dehly, 109. 
And by Aluf Khan, 114. Sent to Dehly, 
114 

Lugard, Sir Edward, storms the Mnrtin- 
iOre at Lukhnow, 751. And drives 
out. the Moulvoe, 752. llis operations 
against Koer Singh, 753 
Lukhnow annexed to the kingdom of 
Dehly, 115. Taken by the Afghans 
under Bayazeed Khan, who is defeated 
by Babur, 233. Visited by Lord 
Amherst, 611. The Mntehie B how an 
provisioned, and the residency provided 
against surprise, 726. Siege of the 
residency, 728. The Mntehie BluSwan 
given up, 729. Details of the defence, 
729. Relieved, 729. Havelock’s advance 
to relieve, 737, 738. Relieved, 739. Sir 
.lames Onfcram assumes the command 
in, 744. Besieged by the rebel forces, 
74 4. Details of the siege, 744. And of 
the operations of the relieving force, 
745. Outram's operations n gainst Uie 
rebels outside the city, 747, 749. t=ir 
Colin Campbell’s attack of, 751. Taken 
and cleared of rebels, 752, 753 
Lukhoondy, in Dhanvar, capital of the 
Belial kings, 7 1 


Lukshmoe Bye, Ranee of Jhansy, annexa- 
tion of her dominions, 703. Order* 
a massacre of the Europeans, 726, 
Gathers an army, 725, Her authority 
established in Jhansy, 755. Escapes, 
755. Killed, 758 

Lumglian, town of, taken by Subooktu- 
geen, 78 

Lmnsden, Captain, slain at Nnjufgnrh,73? 

Lunga dynasty of Mooltuu, 154, 155 


\f ACA'O occupied by British troops, 571. 

Who are withdrawn, 571 

Macartney, Lord, entreats Conte not to 
resign, 502. Sends Munro against 
Ncgapatam, which is taken, 502. In 
defiance of his instructions, opens nego- 
tiations with Tippoo, 506,507. Insult* 
offered to his commissioners, 507. llis 
acts overruled by the Board of Control, 
517. Returns to England with ill 
health, 517. His offers declined by tho 
ministry, 518 

Macaulay, Colonel, Resident at Travan- 
core, attacked in his house, but escajies, 
57 i 

Macaulay, Mr. ("afterwards Lord), his in- 
scription on Lord William Bentinck’s 
statue, 617. Gives pure Orientalism 
its death-blow, 628. ITi- efforts in free- 
ing the press, 634. The penal code 
commenced by him, 712 

MeCnskill, General, his operations at 
I stalin’ and Churikar, 658. Killed at 
Moodkee, 670 

McDonald, Tneutenant, sent to make 
terms with the Posh wall, 595 

Muedowall, General, hows the seeds of 
discord in Madras, 572. Founders at 
sea, 572 

Mackenzie, Captain, taken prisoner by the 
Afghans, 650. Demanded as a hostage 
by Akbur Khun, 650 

Maelaren, Colonel, unable to march to 
K a bool, 648 

Maeleod, Colonel, his attack on Bednore, 
505 

Maeleod, Mr. (now Sir John), his decree 
against Moneer-ool-Moolk, 626 

Maeleod, Lieutenant, at the storming of 
G huzny, 643 

Macnaghten, Mr. (afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam), his negotiations with Runjeet 
Singh, 639. Created a baronet, 644. 
His remonstrances with the govern- 
ment of Lahore. 645. His treaty with 
the Afghans, 649. His intrigues with 
the Ghilzyes and Barnkzyes, 649. Jlis 
defence, 650. Murdered, 650 

McNeill, Captain, rescues prisoners at 
Lukhnow, 752 

Maepherson. Mr. (afterwards Sir John), 
succeeds Mr. Hastings as acting go- 
vernor-general, 516. His early life and 
acts, 517. His feeble and inconsequent 
administration, 518. Declines to inwisfc 
j the Nana Fumawoes, 519 
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Mucphcrson, Major, his labours to sup- 
press human sacrifices, 633 
M:\dood, governor of Lahore, 87. Put to 
death by his brother Modood, 87 
Madras, English factory of Fort St. 
George established at, 389. Becomes a 
presidency, 390. Growth and import- 
ance of, in 1708, 396. Events of, in 
17 14, 399. Besieged by the French, and 
surrenders, 401. The convention vio- 
lated by Dupleix, who publicly de- 
grades the English inhabitants, 402. 
The son of the Nawab defeated before 
the town, 402. Given up by the French, 
403. Perplexity of the Council, 406. 
Who determine to join Mahomed Ally, 
4o0 Sends assistance to Calcutta 
under Clive, 424. At war with the 
French, 440. Who besiege the town, 
441. But raise the siege, 442. The 
English and French losses, 442. Re- 
ceives reinforcements, 443. Position 
of the English at, in 1761-1768, 463. 
Attached by Tippoo Sahib, 469. Nego- 
tiates with the Nizam, 469. Ineffi- 
ciency of the Council, 470. Treaty 
concluded with the Nizam, 470. At 
war with llyder Ally, 470. Consterna- 
tion at Hydcr's approach, 473. Who 
dictates terms of ]>eace at Madras, 473. 
Conclusion of the treaty, 473, 474, The 
terms of which are not observed by the 
Council, 47,0. Events at, from 1771— 
1780, 496. Advance of Hyder Ally on, 
,000. Famine of 1782, 503. Unprepared 
for war, ,039. Imnrreelfbn of Vailoo 
Tumbee, 571. Mutiny of European 
officers at, 572. Sir Thomas Monro's 
land settlements in, and their opera- 
tion, 612. Irrigation works in, 7s3 
Madura, capital of the Pandyans, 66. 
Founded, 67. Galliaud’s unsuccessful 
attack on, 433. Again attacked and 
capitulates, 433 

Mafooz Khan, son of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, defeated before! Madras and 
at Maliapoorum, 402. Assists the En- 
glish at Fort SI,. David, 402 
Magellan, his circumnavigation of the 
globe for the first time, 284, 285 
Maghada, kingdom of, 49. Kings of, 49. 
Revolution of Chandra Goopta, 60. 
Successive princes of, 49-53 
Malta Singh, his success in the Punjab, 567 
Mahabharut, epic poem of the, 42 
Mahabuleshwitr mountains, 3 
Mahndajee Sindia. See Sindia 
Maharaja Adhiraj, or emperors of In- 
dia, 62, 63. List of, 64 * 

MAI iar&j poor, battle of, 665 
Mahars, aboriginal race of the, 37 
Mahdhanu Punt, minister of the. King of 
C.oleondfth, killed in riot, 350 
Mahdoo Narr&in Rao, second son of 
Ballajee Rao, becomes Peslnvah, 450, 
487. Intrigue for depriving him of 
power, 467. Attacks Hyder Ally, 467. 
Marches ugaiuot Hyder, 174. His 
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death, 477. His districts In Guzerat 
taken by General Goddard, 493 

Mahdoo Rfto IMshwah becomes Vakeol* 
i-Mootliaj, 509. Invested with great 
pomp, 529. Delighted with Sindia, 529. 
Accompanies Nana Furnawees to war 
against the Nizam, 531. His grief at 
the result of the battle of Khurdlah, 
632. Commits suicide, 533. Nominate * 
Bajoe lluo as liis successor, 533 

Mabe, besieged and taken by Colonel 
Breithwaite, 498 

Mahmoud, defeats bis brother, and usurps 
the crown of Qbtizuy, 79. Declares 
his independence, 79. His plans re- 
spe ting India, 80. His nine invasion 
of India, 80-83. Defeats Jeypal of 
Lahore at Ti shawur, 80. Defeats Beejy 
Rai of Bhatcea, 80. Compels Mooltan 
to pay tribute, 81 . Defeats Elik Khan 
near Balkh, 81. Defeats the combined 
Hindoo forces, 81, 82. Takes enormous 
booty, 82, 84. His death, 85. His 
character, 85 

M ah mood, son of Feroze Poorby, suc- 
ceeds to the r-hrone of Bengal, 151. 
Murdered, 151 

Mahmoud Adil Rlmh, succeeds to the 
throne of Beejnpoor, 306. Declines to 
assist Khan Jcluln Lody, 827. And 
dismisses him, 328. His city of Becja- 
poor twice besieged, and his dominion 
plundered by the Moghuls, 328, 329. 
His death, 334. His works, 334. His 
mausoleum, 334 

Mnhmood Gawan, Khwnja, becomes chief 
minister toHoomayoon ShahBahmuny 
of the Deccan, 171. Forms one of a 
council of regency, 172. Conducts 
the war against the Sooltan of Malwah, 
173. Initiates the young king into 
the details of war, 173. Carries on 
the government, 174. Invades and 
reduces the Konkan, 174. His policy 
and nets, 176. Conspiracy against 
him, 176. Executed, 177. His tomb, 
177. His origin and character, 178, 
His college at Boeder, 185 

Mahmood Ghoory, Sooltan of Malwah, 
See Ghizny Khan 

Mahmood Khiljy, vizier of Malwah, sets 
asido tho Ghoories and usurps the 
throne, 142. Defeated by King Kootub 
Shall of Guzcrat, 137, 143. His opera- 
tions against the Rajpoots, 143. In- 
vades the Deccan, 113. Annexes West 
Berur, 143. His death, 143. n is works 
at Mandoo, 143. His toleration of the 
Hindoos, 143 

Mahmood Khiljy II., succeeds to the 
throne of Malwah, 144. Influence' of 
tho Rajpoots in Mandoo, his capital, 
144, 145. Escapes from Mandoo, 145. 
Ran A Sanka’s treatment of him, 145. 
Supports a conspiracy against the 
King of Guzcrat, 145. Who takes 
Mandoo and imprisons Mahmood, 145. 
Invades the Deccan, 173. And invest.? 
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Boeder, 173. Retreats, 173. Bu’ again 
invades the Deccan, 173. Co ji polled 
to retiro, 173. His death, 145 
Mahinood Lody declares liis it . depend- 
ence, 233. Defeated by Babur, and 
retires beyond the .Soane river, 233 
Mahmoud Lunga, succeeds to the throne 
of Moult an, 1 55. His licentiousness, 
155. Disorders of his kingdom, 155. 
II is death, 155 

Mahmoud Shah 1. Bahmuny succeeds to 
the throne of the Deccan, 164. His 
minister, Seif-ood-deen (1 hoory, 164. 
His amiable character, 161. His 
charities, 165. His death, 165 
Mahmoud Shah, King of (Juzerat. assists 
the King of the Deccan to drive out 
the King of Mahvah, 173 
If ilnnood Shall 11., Bahmuny, succeeds 
to the throne of th« Demin, ISO. His 
mi n inter Nizam -ool-Moolk put to 
death, 1K1. His imbecile conduct, 181. 
Loses his most valuable provinces, 182. 
Marches against Bahadur Khan (Joe- 
Jany, 182. Advances on Beejapoor, lmt 
defeated, 202. Marries his sou to the 
bister of the King of Beejapoor, 202. 
Made prisoner near Beejapoor, 182. 
Escapes to lmad Shah of Berar, 182, 
103. His humiliation and subjection, 
182. His death. 182 

Mali moori Shah I., King of fluzerat, 
joins a combination which defeats the 
I’ortugueso, 221, 222 

Mali mood Shah l’oorby, King of Bengal, 
sends an army to aid the King of 
Joonpnor, 241. Defeated by Shore 
Khan, 24 1 

Mahniood Shah TIT, lieeomes King of 
fluzerat, 203. Ills character and acts, 
203. Assassinated, 203 
Mahinood Shurky, succeeds to the throne 
of Joonpoor, 153. Capture* Kalpy, 
and restores it to its owner, 153. IV- 
r.ieges Dehly, but compelled to retire, 
153. His death, 153 

Mahniood Toghluk ascends the throne of 
Dehly. 121. Factions and insurrec- 
tions in his kingdom, 121. Civil war 
in his capitals, 121. Falls into the 
bands of Eklnil Khan, 122. Besieged 
in Dehly by 'J Vi moor, 122. Who de- 
feats him in battle, 123. 15-capes, 
123. Returns to Dehly, 124. Resides 
m Kanouj, 124. Ifis death, 124 
Mahomed IVgurra, succeeds to the throne 
of Guzerat, 137. Marches to assist 
Ahmed Nizam Shall, King of A limed - 
nugger, 137. Defeats the Rajpoots at 
Clmmpanair, 137, 138. Defeated in a 
ilaval action by the Portuguese, 138. 
Jlis independence acknowledged by the 
Emperor of Dehly, 138. His death, 
138. His character and acts, 137, 138 
Mahomed, Prince, becomes viceroy of 
the King of Dehly’s western frontier, 
10 ( 1 . Defeats the Moghuls, 101. But 
lilled, 101 
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Mahomed, succeeds to the throne ot 
Koshmere, 131, Crowned, 131. Op- 
posed by Futteli Khan, and deposed, 
131. Recovers his kingdom, 131. 
Again deposed, and again recovers his 
throne, 131. Confined, 132. 11 is death, 
132 

Mahomed, Prince, kindness of hi.-: 
brother Alla-ood-deen Shah II., 168. 
Against whom lie conspires, 169. But 
is pardoned and provided for, 169 

Mahomed Add Shah, King of Beejapoor 
sues for peace, 329. Terms of the 
pcaee, 329 

Mahomed Ally, son of the Nawao of th? 
Carnatic, assists the English against 
the French, 402. Joins Nasir Jung 
with cavalry, 406. Defeated by flu* 
French allies, 406. Trinehinopolv be- 
sieged by Cluuida Sahib, 408. Calls in 
aid, 408, 409. His enemies defeated, 
408. Fails to exact money, 466. At- 
tacked by the Posh wall, 467. Extent 
of his dominions and authority, 451 
Requires the coercion of Tanjore, 497 
Which is captured and annexed, 497 
Bat restored, 197 

Mahomed A amen Khan, conspires against 
the life of Syed llnosein Ally, who is 
murdered, 371. Created minister, 372. 
His death, 372 

Mahomed Beg, his rebellion, 508 

Mahomed Bahadur Shah. King of Deldy, 
question ns to his successor to the 
throne, 689. Opposes the succession 
of his eldcsu son, 690. Who dies, 712. 
The King saluted by the Sepoy mu- 
tineers, 7'Jl. Seized after the capture 
of Dehly, 742. Two of his sons shot 
by Captain Hudson, 742. Tried and 
sentenced to death, 749. But trans- 
ported to Burmali, 719 

Mahomed Tssoof of Madura and Tin- 
nevcllv, attacked for money, 466. Put 
to death, 466 

Mahomed O hoory. Shahab-ood-deen 

Mahomed of Obnzny, succeeds his fa- 
ther Mahniood, 86. Dethroned and 
blinded by his brother, Musaood, 86. Re- 
stored by the Seljuks, 87. Put to death* 
87 

Mahomed Ifakeem Mirza, brother of the 
Emperor Akbur, and ruler of Knbool, 
endeavours to establish himself in the 
Punjab, 261. Defeated and escapes to 
Kabool, 261. Invades the Punjab, 266. 
But compelled by tlie Emperor to re- 
treat to Kabool, 266. Escapes into 
the mountains, 266. But forgiven and 
restored by the emperor, 266. Ilia 
death, 267 

Mahomed Hoosein Mirza, joins the rebel- 
lion in Gnzerat, 265. Capturod by bin 
cousin, the Emperor Akbur, 265 

Mahomed Hussein Nazim, rebel Sepoy 
leader, defeated at Mftjowlee, 747. 
Defeated by Brigadier Franks, 750. 
And by the Ulioorkhas of Jung Unhib- 
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door, 750. Succeeds to the command 
of the Afoul vce, 754 

Mahomed Kassim Khan, Ameer-ul-Behr, 
M ijf by the Emperor Akbur of Kush- 
mere, 2G S 

Mahomed Khan, apymintcd minister of 
Ahmednuggor, 314, ,3 1 5. 1 1 Ls treason, 
3 1 5. Handed over to the Rlucen 
Dowager, ;> 1 5 

lSi i homed Khan Buiigusb, imperial vice- 
roy In Mnlwali, 37(5. His campaign 
against Bundcikhmid, A7C. ( loafers 
territory upon ltajee Jiao Peshwah, 
37G 

Mahomed Koolly Kootuh Shah, succeeds 
t o the ( lirone of Golcond ih, 55 IS. His 
war with the Rajah of Beukbnduh, 5(18. 
Founds the city of Hyderabad, .318. 
His muniliecnce in public works, 5118. 
His death, dMh His public aud private 
e.hurii ies, d I !» 

Mahomed Ken i Khan, appointed deputy 
and minister of Bengal, 4G2. Two 
uentlenien asso kited with him, 1(55. 
H s corrupt and extravagant govern- 
ment, IS], Brought to trial, but uc 
'purte 1, ISd 

Malnmie l shah, succeeds to the throne of 
(lii/.eral, 13G. Marries the daughter of 
the Itaja'i of (luxe rat, I3G. Invades 
('hunipanair, Id7. Flies to the island 
of l)iu, Id7. Poisoned, ld7 

Mahomed Shah Bah tunny, succeeds to the 
kingdom of the Deccan, IG). At war 
with Wurungi.l and Bj^janngger, Hit), 
ini. His intolerance of Hindoos, 1(50. 
Takes ttie forts of Velumputr.un and 
GoPondah, ltd. His insult to Becju- 
imggor, 1(51. ITis oath to revenge tin* 
A1 ood gul Martyrs, 1(51. Defeats the 
Hindoos near ltaiehore, 1G1. Besieges 
t he fort of Adony, 1(52. Gains another 
victory over the Hindoos, 1G2. invests 
Beejunuggor, and makes peace with 
the Rajah, IG2. His civil government, 
It!, 1 . His death, lGd 

Mahomed Slmh 1 1. Bahmnny, succeeds to 
the throne of the Deccan, 171. Orders 
Khwaja Jehan Toork to be* put to 
death, 17 4. Sends an expedition whie.h 
takes Kehrla, 174. Makes peace with 
the Sooltan of Malvvah, 174. Hands 
Mali mood Gawan into the Konkan, 
which he reduces and annexes, 174. 
Makes his first campaign in Telingana, 
1 75. H is siege and capture of Belgauin, 
175. Death of his mother, 175. In- 
vades Orissa, and levies tributes 175. 
Reduces the Rajah Nursinga, 175. 
Blunders Conjeveram, 175. Wide 
extent of his dominions, 175. Policy 
« fid acts of his minister Khwaja 
Mali m ood Gawan, 17G. Military 
parties and factions in the state, 171, 

1 7G. Puts his minister to death, 177. 
His death, 180 

jiahtimod Shah, Roshun Akhter succeeds 
to the tli rone of Dehly with the title 

3 


of, 3G8. Submits to the authority of 
the Syeds, :!(»*>. Dismisses BalLujeu 
AVisli wamith and settles the Mihrattu 
claims, 3G!>. Vigour of Nizum-ool- 
Moolk in suppressing insurrections, 
.‘570. Kizam-ool- Moolk defeats the 
imperial forces, 5570. Marches with 
Hoosein Ally towards the Deccan, 37!. 
Forms a conspiracy u miust, lloosem, 
who is murdered, 371. Hoosein's 
brother, the vizier, places Itufy-oo!- 
Kudr on the throne at Dehly, 371. 
Obtains a complete victory over the 
Seeds, 372. Receives public congratu- 
lations, 372. Rebellion of Ajeet Siugb, 
5572. Weakness of the executive power, 
372. The emperor's sensuality aud 
favourites, 372. Plot, at court to de- 
stroy Nizum-ooI-Moolk, who defeats the 
general sent against him, 374. Four 
Mahrattn chief rains establish i d on the 
southern frontier of the imperial domi- 
nions, 37G. The first possessions ob- 
tained by the Mahratt is in Hindustan, 
37(5. The emperor determines to expel 
Ba jee Kao by force, 377. Who encamps 
at tl.e gates of Dehly, 378. B it. leaves 
on payment of his expmsos, 3, '. The 
emperor negotiates with Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, who takes th ? command of the 
army, 378. But is defeated, 373. Pre- 
parations to opposi Nadir Shah ...nl 
the Persians, 380. Who defo.it the 
emp Tor’s forces, 5*80. Mahomed Sink 
submits to the conqueror, 383. And 
aeeompanies him to Delily, which is 
sa-ked and the people massacred. 38b. 
The demands of the Mahrattas renewed, 
381. 'I’lieir proceedings, 382. Danger 
of an Afghan invasion, 5185. Sends his 
son Ahmed to oppose the Afghans, who 
nre defeated, 385. The emperor's 
death, 558 5 

I Mahomed Shah Soor, King of Bengal, 
! Puds an army against the Emperor 

J Mahomed Shah Soor Adily, 217. De- 

1 leated and sin in, 247 
Mahomed Shall Soor Adily, Emperor. 
See Mobariz Khan 

Mahomed Shah Shurky, succeeds to the 
throne of .loon poor, 1555. 1 tis cruelties, 

153. Defeated by his brothers, and 
killed, 153 

Mahomed, Syed, succeeds to the govern- 
ment of Dehly, 125. His death, 125 
Mahomed Toghluk, King of Dehly, See 
Aluf Khan Toghluk 

Mahomed Zuman Mirza flios to Guzevat, 
where he is hospitably received, 232 
Mahomedan era of the Hegira, 75 
Mahomedans, number of, in India, 8. 
Their character aud manners, 3, lb. 
Tlieir food, 12. Their customs in 
eating, 12. Tlieir costume, 13. Their 
amusements, 17, 18. Their invasions 
of India, 75, 77. Tlieir conquest of 
Sinde, 7G. Expelled by the Stiin^n* 
liujpoots, 7G, 77. First esuiblishmeD* 

i 2 
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of Mahometans in Indian territory, 78. 
Do Touted by the Hindoos at the battle 
of Nurrain, i>I . But obtain a great 
victory at Nurrain, 92. Invade the 
D< coan for the first time, 10:1. Defeated 
by the Hindoos, 116. Extent; of their 
dominions in India in 1350-51, 117. 
Their southern conquests, 211. Their 
hostility to the Portuguese, 217. Ca- 
bral's retaliation, 217. Their- early 
trade with India, 210. Character of 
their Indian administration, 225-2:50. 
Rising of, at Bareilly, 725. Tears in 
England of *n Mahomedan conspiracy 
in India, 773. Review of the Mahome- 
<ian period of the history of India, 
792 

Mahore becomes independent. 193. Taken 
by Ameer Bereed, 19:5. Recaptured 
by Alla-ood-deen of Berar, 19:1 

Maimittas, the; chiefs of the, minced and 
confirmed in their estates by King 
Boorhan Nizam Shah, 210. Enter the j 
service of the Emperor Shah ."Johan, I 
■127. Their incursions, 389. Attempts 
to cheek them, 55:59. The Mahrattu 
kingdom established, 844, 55-15. Charae- 
f(T of its founder Sivajce, 34-7. Re- 
newal of Aurungzebc’s war with the, 
5554. Mahratta soldiers, 5554. Lose 
some of their forts, 35-1. Blunder 
Guzerat, Khanddsh, and Malwah, 3 55. 
Their national spirit at this time. 5555. 
Recover some of their forts, .‘556. Open 
negotiations with the emperor, 555)5. 
Their condition during the reign of the 
Emperor Feroksiar, 5566. The Rajah 
obtains terms of the emperor, 866. 
r l’heir claims settled by the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah, 369. Extension of 
their power, 5575. Nizam-ool-Moolk’s 
successful intrigues against them, 5175. 
The four families receiving grant of 
ehouth in Guzerat. 376. The lirst 
possessions obtained by the Maliruttas 
i)i Hmdostan, 5576. Their demands on 
Malwah and Guzerat, 5477. Bhasktir 
Bunt and his officers murdered in 
Bengal, 384, 385. Their war with the 
Portuguese, 397. Their demands in 
Bengal admitted by the viceroy, 398. 
.loin the Erench, 430,411. Called in 
to assist the emperor in suppressing a 
rebellion of the Rohillas. 420. Plunder 
the country, 420. Assist the imperial- 
ists against the Jilts, 421. Dcmnnd 
arrears of ehouth from the Nawah of 
the Carnatic, which is compromised, 
433. Their progress from 1757 to 1761, 
445. In Dehly and Lahore, 447,448. 
Completely defeated at Panipnt, 444, 
450. Tlieir political condition, 452. 
Their demands over the whole of India, 
452. Their progress in Hiudostan from 
1769 to 1772,475. Advance into Mal- 
wah, 475. Defeated by the English 
under Colonel Keating, 489. Embassy 
of M. St. Lubin to Poona. 490. Sur- 


render of all English acquisition* 
to them, 492. Defeat Nizam Ally, 
467. Attack Mysore, 467. Join Ni- 
zam A lly against Berar, 467. Their 
war with Hyder Ally, 474. Place 
bluih Allum on the throne, and 
crown him, 476. Defeat the Rohillas, 
476, 477. Occupy Pehly, 477. Retire 
southwards, 477.. Mutiny of their 
army, in which the Posh wall is killed, 
487. Their territories overrun by Hy- 
der Ally and Basal ut Jung, 488. The 
lirst Mahratta war, 492. The treaty of 
8a! bye concluded, 496. Their negotia 
fcion.s with Hyder Ally, 499. Tlieir 
Peslnvah made Yakeeld-MooMiiq, 509. 
Their position in 1786,518. At tacked 
by Tippoo Sonllau, 519. Conclude 
peace with him, 519. Their traitor- 
ous conduct, 525. 'Their disputes with 
the Nizam, 5:6). Co to war with 
him, 531. Defeat him at the battle of 
Kh lirdluh, 531. Treaty of peace con- 
cluded, 531. State of their all'nirs from 
1793 to 1802, 529-538, 541-547. Their 
alarm at. the treaty of Bassein, 5 52. 
The second Mahratta war with the 
British declared, 555. AVar again wit h 
them, 587. Their dominions annexed 
by the governor- general, 591. British 
administration of the IVshwah's domi- 
nions, 59S. Cheerful submission of t he 
people, 59S. Effects of British rule, 
598. Property and district lights se- 
cured, 5!)!). Defeated at, Miihara ipoor, 
665. And at Bunniar, 665. Rebellion 
in the southern Mahratta country, "61 
Mailgota, defeat of H yder Ally at, 47 1 
Mairs of Itajpootana, rebel and worst 
King Kootub-ood-deen JCibuk, 95 
Mairs, tlieir savage life, 632. Measures 
of Captains Hall and Dixon for tlieir 
improvement, 632 
Mairta, besieged and captured, 261 
Muirwarra, falls into possession of t.lio 
British government. 632. See Muirs 
Maistre, M. Be, appointed ]>uisne judge, 
480 

Majowlee, defeat of the rebel Sopoys at, 
747 

Mai JV‘o, Rajah of Jond]iOor, refuses hos- 
pitality to the fugitive Kmp< i or lloom- 
ayoon, 237 

Mai Deo, Rajah of M ’invar, retreats lie- 
fore Sh6re Khan, 243 
Malabar, 4. Scenery of, 7. Rebels, 1 Ifl 
Malar tic. General, negotiates with Tippoo 
SooRan, 539 

Malavelly, Tippoo' s forces defeated at, 

541 

Malcolm, Captain (afterwards Sir John), 
averts bloodshed at Hyderabad, 510. 
Commands a brigade of Sepoys before 
Seringapatam, 541. Sent as ambassa- 
dor to Persia, 549. Sent by l.ord Minto 
on an enibassy to Fersia, 569. Takes 
offence, and returns to Calcutta, 569. 
Sent again, 560. Superseded by Sir 
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Gore Ouseley, .109. lTis division in the 
Pindlniree war, 586. Visits the Pesh- 
wali at Maholy, and is satisfied as te- 
ll is peaceful intentions, 5X7. Joins Sir 
T. HLJop, and defeats the army of 
Holkar, 592, 593. Sends his assistants 
to make terms with the Posh wall, 595. 
His final agreement with him, 596. 
His arrangements, though censured, 
ratified by the govern or- general, 596. 
Aseergurh surrendered to him, 596. Be- 
comes President of Bombay, f» 1 (» 

Malcolm, Captain (afterwards Colonel), 
defeats a charge of Sikh cavalry, G8G. 
Arrives at SnOrapoor, 7(11 

Millet, Mr., Resident at Boon a, presses for 
the settlement of the Feshwaliship, 
535 

Malligaom, besieged and ea]>itnlates, 597 

Malown invested by the Britisli, 579. 
Surrendered by Ameer Singh, 579 

Mai wall, 4. (Jonquered by Altmish. 9G. 
Rebellion in, reduced by King Julal- 
ootl-deen, 103. Becomes independent 
of Dehly, 121. The northern portion 
reduced by Sikunder Lody, 12G. In- 
vaded by Ahmed, King of Guzorat, 135. 
AVlio defeats the Sooltan, 1JG. The 
Sooltan invades G uzerat, 1 37, 1 4 1 . The 
reigning Sooltan of, expelled from his 
capital by the Rajpoots, 138. But re- 
stored by Moznflfer Shah IT. of Guze- 
rat, 139. Boundaries of, 139. Ancient 
Hindoo dynasties of, 139. Its resis- 
tance to Mahomeda^ progress, 140. 
Mahomedan Kings of, 140-115. An- 
nexed to G nzerat, 145, 235. Governed 
by the Frince Moorud, 2G9, Plundered 
by the Mahrattas, 355. F laced under the 
government of Nizam-ool-Moolk Asof 
.liih, 3G9. Portions of, laid under con- 
iributiou by the Mahrattas, 37G. The 
1 'eshwah obtains the government of, 377. 
Mahratta demands on, 377. Invaded 
by Dunnajeo G Aik war, 382, 383. The 
Feshwali appointed deputy governor 
of, 383. Held by the Mahrattas. 452. 
And divided between Simlia and Hol- 
kar, 452. Advance of the Mahrattas 
into, 475. Struggles of native chiefs 
in, 5G5. Legalisation of the opium 
trade < »f, 62 1 . fl (moral Roberts’s opera- 
tions against the rebels in, 751 

Mfin Singh, Rajah, appointed by the 
Emperor Aklmr governor of the Fun- 
jab, 2GG. Defeats Mahomed Hakeem 
Mirza, 2GG. Defeats the Afghans »>f 
the Ivhyber Pass, 2G8. Overthrows 
an insurrection in Bengal, 299. Sur- 
renders, 7GG. Betrays Tantia Topee, 
7GG 

Manajce Angl ia, his war with his brother 
Kumbhajee, 597 

Mandoo, fort of, taken by Altmish, 96. 
Besieged by Ahmed, King of G uzerat, 
136. The siege raised, 136. Taken by 
the Rajpoots, who are all slain, 138, 139. 
Period when it became the capital of I 


MATT 

Mnlwnh, 110. Held by Moosy Khan, 
who surrenders it to the King Hboshung 
Ghoory, 141. Description of theciti, 
Ml, 113 

Mangalore besieged by Tippoo, 506. r l'lie 
garrison murehes out with the honours 
of war, 5u0 

Wangs, aboriginal race of, 37 
Mankote, fort of, defended by Sikunder 
Shall Sour, 256. But surrendered, 
256 

Mansell, Mr., Resident at Nagpoor, ad- 
vises the rajah to adopt an heir, 70<), 
His minute supported by Sir Jehu Low, 
700 

Mansfield, General, routs the rebel Sepoys, 
747 

Munson, Mr., murdered, 7G1 
Manufactures of British India, 799 
Mart-hand, a Frenchman, betrays Mo- 
homed Issoof, 4GG 
Markets, periodical, in India, 19 
Marlborough, Earl of, sent to take posses- 
sion of Bombay, 390 

Mar ley. General, his part in the Goorkla 
war. 577. His incompetenoy, 578. 
Deserts his post, 578 

Martaban, capture of, by the Britisli, 
605. Taken by assault, 693 
Mm tin, Mr. AV. By am, becomes Resident 
at Hyderabad, GIG 

Martiudell, General, checks Sindia, <>u2. 
Suppresses disturbances in Buude 1 - 
khund, 5G7 

Martund, temple of, constructed, 59 
Mar war, invaded by Shore Khan, who 
defeats the Rajpoots, and takes Chit- 
tore, 243. The imjierial troop* deb ated 
at. 420 

Masulipatam, English factory established 
at, 290. Treaty of the English with 
the King of Golcondah for trade at, 
3x8. Action between the English arid 
Dutch fleets off, 391. Factory of. taken 
by Moghul troops, 394. But recovered 
and secured by patent, 296. Taken by 
assault by the French. 406. Jt and its 
dependencies ceded to them, 407. Be- 
sieged and taken by Colonel Forde, 
43G. Ceded by the French to the En- 
glish, 437. Submits to the English* 
408. Discontent among officers at, 
B72 

Matthews, Commodore, leads an expedi- 
tion against the Mahratta fort of 
Colaba, but fails, 397 
Matthews, Ensign, raises the siege of 
Patna, 439 

Matthews, General, attacks and captures 
Bednore, 505. Besieged by Tippoo, 
and capitulates after five months, 506. 
Murdered by Tippoo, 507 
Mauritius, the, depredations on com- 
merce from, 571. Submits without 
resistance to a British force, 571. 
Mauryan dynasty, establishment of the* 
50. Extinct, 52 
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Maxwell, Colonel, supports Fir Hugh 
Ko.se against the rebel Sepoys at Kulpy, 
7 50 

Mayo, Earl, appointed viceroy of India, 
789. His appointment criticised and 
opposed, 789. His qualifications and 
success, 790. His hearty recognition 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 790. 
Whom he receives at Umballa, 790, 
701 

Way lira Varum, founds the K ad am ha 
dynasty, 72 

M tanle, Major, ca]>tures Tantiu Topee, 
7ti«; 

Wean M union, vizier of Ibvahim Adil 
Shall 1 1., his quarrels with the nobles, 
270. Who besiege him iu Ahmedniigger, 
270 

Mediaeval dynasties, northern, 58 
Medical college created by Lord William 
Bentinck at Calcutta, <>22 
Wedny lliii, Hajpoot chieftain, his inti u- 
ence in Mai with, 144. Escapes from 
Mandoo to (Jhittore, 1 15 
Alcdows, Ceneral, made governor and 
commander-in-chief of Madras, 522. 
Opens ttio campaign against r l’ij>poo, 
522. Captures several fort**, .722. .lie- 
fuses his share of prize money, 525 
Meean Gunj, town of, captured by Sir 
Hoj>e Grant, 750 

Meean Munjoo Heccany, appointed minis- 
ter at A timed nagger, III 2. Semis for 
Ahmed Nizam Shall, and ] daces him 
on the throne, BIB. Invites Prince 
Moorad Mirza, BIB. Defeats Yeklas 
Khan and his party, BIB 
Meeanee, battle of, 001 
Meenas, aboriginal tribe of, 27 
Meer .Nawah, the, hanged at Debly, 718 
Meer Allum. /See Mushecr-ool- Moolk 
Meer All nm, re-established in his autho- 
rity by the governor-general, 500 
Meerun, son of the Nawah of Bengal, liis 
character, 422. His intrigue with the 
Dutch, 429, 410. Accompanies Colonel 
Calliaud against the emperor, 450. 
Who is defeated at Patna, 450. Killed 
by lightning, 457 

Meerun Adil Khan Farooky, succeeds to 
the throne of Khandesh, 148. Assassi- 
nated, 1 48 

Weeruu Bahadur Khan, ruler of Khan- 
dosli, rebels, but compelled to surrender 
to the emperor, 272 

Meerun Hoosein Nizam Shah, puts his 
father the king to death, .21 o. Ascends 
the throne of Ahmodnugger, 210. 
Raises Mirza Khan to be his minister, 
210. Who seizes and imprisons his 
master. 210. Who is dethroned, 210. 
And beheaded, 21 1 

Meerun Mol tamed, succeeds to the throne 
of Khandesh, 150 

Meerun Mahomed Farooky of Khandesh, 
elected King of Guzerat, 292. His sud- 
den death, 292 

Meerun Mooburuk Khan Farooky, suc- 


i coeds to the throne of Khandesh, 148, 
His government, 148. His death, I4S 
I Meerut submits to Mahmood of Glmznv, 
82. Fires at, 720. Mutiny of the 
native troops at, 720, 721 
Megaphones, his list of Indian kings, 41 
Meghavalnina, King of Keshmeiv, con- 
quers Ceylon, 0>, 05 

Mehrab Khan, chief of Khelat, killed, 
<!44, 040 

Melinda reached by Vasco de Gama, 210. 

And by Cabral, 217 
Menu, institutes of, 20, 41 
Merkara, capital of Courg, occupied by a 
British force, 029 

Metcalfe, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles), 
sent on a mission to Runjci.t Singh, 
508. With whom ho concludes the 
treaty of Amritsar, 50S. Sent on a 
tour through the Nizam's dominions 
001. His report, 002. Succeeds Sir 
U. Ochterlony in charge of the political 
affairs of Northern India, <109. His 
minute resjiectmg Khurtpoor, 010. Ap- 
]>ointcd Inst. go\ eriior of the north-west, 
provinces, 029. Becomes provisional 
! governor-general of India, 022. Fsia- 
biishes the freedom of the press, 02 1. 
| llis measure disapproved by the Court, 
j of Directors, 024. Consequences to 

} him, 024. Retires from India, 025. 

llis subsequent life, 025. Raised to the 
i pi wage, 025 

: Mewat, Mirza Askari, son of the Em- 
j poror Babur, a] (pointed governor of, 
j 224 

j MewaLcea, rebel, but sn Blued, 9!), 100 
Mhairs, aboriginal tribe of, 27 
Mhar, trinity of, 520. Conlirmed, 527. 
Revoked i>y the Peshwah, 528, 545. 

, But, again conlirmed, 547 
| Mhow, the rebel Sepoys at, disarmed, 
| 748 

( Middleton, Admiral, commands au expe- 
dition to India, 287 

■ Middleton, David, his successful voyage 
I to India, 288 

Middleton, Sir Henry, commands three 
ships despatched to India, 288. Im- 
prisoned by the Arabs, 2,88. But sub. 
sequently proceeds to Surat-, 288. Oj>- 
posed by the Portuguese, 288. Goes to 
Gogo, 289. Takes Captain Hawkins 
and his wife on board, 289. Hi* 
piratical proceedings, 289. Joined by 
Captain Saris with three more ships, 
•*289. llis death, 290 
Midnapore, rebellion of, put down, 427 
Mihimkala, King of Kush in mi, buildn 
part of the toj>e of Amravai-i, 59 
Minchin, Captain, commandaut of the 
factory of Calcutta, abandons his post, 
422 

Mink), Lord, arrives at Calcutta an 
governor-general, 500. Suppresses dis- 
orders in Bundelldmnd, 507. Renews 
negotiations with the powers on the 
north-western frontier, 507. Detail* 
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mince r.o prefect Sirhind, 5(58. Sends 
cxnhftsaief to Runjeet Singh, to Kubool, 
and to Persia, 1(58, 1(59. Change in 
the non-interferont policy, 570. Sends 
forces against Ameer Khan, 170. And 
to Macao. 171. Sends an expedition 
to Mauri I, ins, which submits without 
resistance, 171. Proceeds to Madras 
to suppress a mutiny of European 
o Ulcers, 172. .Reduces the Dutch pos- 
sessions in the East, 17:>. .loins the 
expedition to .lava as a volunteer, 172. 
Takes measures against the l’ind- 
harccs, 174. But prevented bv the 
non-interferent policy, 174. Character 
of his administration, 171. Leaves 
India, 171. Raised to an carld* m, 171 

Mirza Khan, general of the Emperor 
Akbur. de eats Mo/nlTcr Shah, King of 
(! uzerat, 2(5(5. AM aeks Sinde from the. 
sea., 2(59. Marches to the south with 
ati army, 27<t. Bendas Mandoo, and 
receives the submission of Jlajah Ally 
Khan, ruler of Khandcsh. 270. 'I'lie 
title of Khan Khanan coid'erred on 
him. 271. Leads the Moghuls at. the 
battle of Noopa, 271. Ace Khan 
Khanan 

Mirza Khan, becomes minister to the 
King of .A 1 lined n upper, Whom 

he dethrones, ." 10. And beheads. Hi I . 
E vended, 55! 1 

M issions. Christian, efforts of, neutralised 
by Lord Minto, .17.' > 

Mitchell, (Monel, eonntfcmds the r.m- 
tinous loth Sepoy regiment, 710 

Mithila, kinpdom of. its antiquity, Hi 

Mirra Coopt a, or Bimbisnra, King of 
Maphada, his rcipn, .10. His death, .11 

Mobari'/ Khan, murders bis nephew the 
Emperor Kcrozo, 24<i. Causes himself 
to be crowned under the title of Ma- 
homed Shah Soor Adily, 210. Jlis 
profiipate court, 21(5. II is ITindoo 
minister Hemoo, 21(5. Cut off from 
half of his dominions. 247. Defeats 
Mahomed Shah Soor, Kinp of Ben pul, 
who is slain, 217. Decline in his 
fortunes after the death of his min- 
ister, 24 7 

Modheyra, Knrun’s temple at, 122 

Mbdood sun ‘ceils Mnsaood ol (Ihnzny, 
N7. Tubs his brother Madood to death, 
87. ()]i posts the Seljnks, 87. Ilis 

death, 88 

Moghul dynasty, 200 ct aeq. 

Moghuls,* the, invade. Klmrizm and 
( ihuztiy, !)(!. Seize Lahore, lmt*lo not 
remain, 08. Invade ] Sen pal, 08. Driven 
out of Chuzny. 00. Defeate d by Prince 
Mahomed, 101. Tlie Mophnl officers 
at Delily put to death, 101. Defeated 
by King Julal-ood-deen, 1051. Invade 
India under Kootloogh Khan, 10(5. 
Defeated and driven back, 10(5. Re- 
newed invasions of the, 107,108. Their 
irruption up to Dehly. 114. Induced 
to retire on payment of a ransom, 115 


Mohamrah, attacked by Sir Jan.es 
j Outram, 714 

Mohiput Ram, Rajah, plans a hostile 
eomhination against tlie English, raid. 
Subdued, .1(5(1 

Mohubut Khan, sent by the Emperor 
Jelningeer against bis son Johan, 924. 
The empress’s jealousy of Mohubut 
Khan, .‘524. Charges against him, .‘521. 
Ilis conduct, 021. Seizes the em- 
peror's person, 024. Ilis camp at- 
tacked by the empress, 024. Who 
fails, 02-1. But who subsequently suc- 
ceeds by a stratagem, 021. Becomes 
viceroy of the Deccan, 029. Besieges 
and takes I mwlutubud, 029. Sent with 
an army to the Deccan, but defeated 
by Si v ijee’s general, 04 1 
Moira, Earl of, becomes governor-general, 
171. Condition of the native states at 
this time, .17(5. His visit to the upper 
provinces, .177. Tlie Coorkha war, .177. 
Reinforces (tenoral Marley, who deserts 
liis post, 178. Lord Hastings’ prepara- 
tions to meet a league of the native 
states, 179. Signs a jicuoe with the 
Coorkhas, 180. Who revoke the t reaty 
and renew the war, 180. (banted 
Marquess of Hastings, 180. (AVc «/«> 
Hastings, Marquess of) 

Moiz-ood-doen, son of l’rinee MuAzzim, 
called up by bis lather from Mooltan,-*.*8. 
Ascends the throne aa Jehaiular Shah 
55(5 1. ,%>>> JehAndar Shah 
Monajec, Tanjorc general, takes Chunda 
Sahib, who is beheaded, 410 
Moneer-ool-Moolk, decree of Mr. M.e leod 
against, <52(5 

Mongheer, Meer Cassini resides at, 418. 
'I'lie fort taken by the English, 4(!0. 
Mutiny of the European soldiers at, 
cheeked, 4(54 

Munson, Colonel, supersedes Coote, 442. 
Besieges Pondicherry, 4455. Wounded, 
414. Appointed member of the Council, 
480. His injudicious advance and 
disastrous retreat, 1(50. Reaches Agra, 
1«;<). Defeats Jlolkar at Deeg, 1(51 
Monsoon, south-west, 1. North-east, 1 
Montgomery, Mr. (now Sir Robert), ap- 
pointed governor of the Punjab, 709. 
His exhibition of local produce and 
manufactures, 77(5 

Moohariz Khan, governor of Hyderabad 
and the Carnatic, sent against Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, 5174. Killed in action, 274 
Mooharuk, succeeds to the throne of 
Dehly, 111. Blinds his brother ( lomur, 
111. His government, 111. Defeats 
Jlurpal D6o of Deogurh, whom he flays 
alive, 11 1 . His scandalous excesses, 111. 
Murdered, 1 12 

Mooharuk, JAm, succeeds to the throne of 
Sinde, but deposed, 117 
Mooharuk Khan, governor of the Punjab, 
abandons his charge to Teimoor, 122 
Mooharuk Shah Shurky, succeeds to the 
throne of Joon poor, 152. His death, 162 
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Woobaruk, Kyed, succeeds to tlie go- 
vernment of l)ehly, 124. Murdered, 
124 

lloodajee Bhoslayof Berar, his neutrality 
purchased by Mr. Hastings, 495. .Joins 
the Niziun against 'i’ippoo Sooltan, 
r> 19 

Moodgul, fort of, taken by the Rajah of 
Beejanugger, and the garrison put to 
death, 161 

Moodkee, battle of, 670 

Jdool Raj, usurps the throne of C uzorat, 
1112, 133. His splendid temples, 103. 
Unites Knlyan with Guzerat, 1 33 

Moolraj, Sikh Dewan of Mooltan, his 
position, 660. Kedueed by the Sikh 
army, 669. Resigns his governorship, 
*179. Causes the murder of Mr. Agnew' 
and Lieutenant Anderson, 680. De- 
feated by Lieutenant Edwardes, 080, 
081. Driven into Mool ! an, 081. Which 
is besieged and the fort taken, 682. 
Surrenders the fort, 682. Imprisoned, 
and dies, 682 

Mooltan, taken by the Mahomedans, 76. 
Becomes a Mahomedan province, 80. 
Compelled to puy tribute to Mahmoud 
of Ghuzny, 81. Taken by Mahomed 
Ghory, 90. Rebels, Oil. The rebels de- 
leated. 93. Conquered by Altmish, 96. 
Taken by Aluf Khan, 105. A rebellion 
in, subdued, and the viceroy pul. to 
death, 116. Captured by Peer Maho- 
med, 122. Pillaged by Teinmor, 122. 
Mnliomedan dynasty of, 1.04. Its his- 
tory, 154. Annexed to Pehly, 155. 
Prince Boost um Mirza made governor 
of, 269. Disturbances in, 355. Occupied 
by the Afghan king, Ahmed Shah, .‘>85. 
Held by Ahmed Shah Abdally, 451. 
Moolrftj driven into. 681. Besieged by 
Lieutenant Edwardes, 681. Its great 
strength, 681. The fort stormed, and 
the citadel surrendered, 682 

Mooua Jiin, protege of the queen-mother 
of Oudh, placed on the throne, but de- 
posed and made prisoner, 636 

Moonjim Khan, general of the Emperor j 
Akbur, finishes the war in Bengal, 265. I 
Dies at Gour, 265 | 

Moor&d, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Akbur, his birth, 263. Bent by his 
lather to pursue Mahomed Hakeem 
Mirza to K a bool, 266. Appointed 
governor of Mai wall, 269. And viceroy 
of Guzerut, 270. Marches towards 
Ahmednugger, 270. Which offers terms 
which are accepted, 270. Takes pos- 
session of Berar, 270. Reduces moun- 
tain forts, 271. Marries the daughter 
of Bahadur Khan Farooky of Khundesh, 
271. His death, 271 

U >orM, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Shah JeMn, sent to assist Ally Merdan 
Khan in Balkh, 330 Returns without 
leave, and disgraced, 330. Become? 
viceroy of Guzerat, his character, 335. 
Assumes ft royal title, 335. Joined by 
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his brother Aurungzebc, 335. Defeat* 
lla.iah Jey Singh, 335. And his 
brother I) lira, 336. Imprisoned by 
Aurungzebc, 336. Fate of his sou, 339. 
Invited to the Deccan from Guzerat, 

3 1 3. Besieges the fort of Ahmednugger, 

314. His assault repulsed by the Queen- 
dowager, Clmnd Bee bee, 314. Nego- 
tiates with her, 314. She cedes Berar, 
314. He marches to take possession, 
314 

Moorary Rao, Mahrat.tu chief, confirmed 
as chief of Uooty, 384. Assists Mahomed 
Ally, 408. .loins the Madras font's 
against llyder Ally, 472 
Moore, Lieutenant, his narrative of Gap- 
tain Little’s o|>erntions, 523 
Moors, their jealousy of the Portuguese 
in India, 217. Intrigue against them, 
217. Their ships burnt by Cabral, 
217 

Moorshid Kooly Khan, viceroy of Bengal, 
prosperity of Bengal under his rale, 
397. His death. 398 

Moorshiuahnd, plundered by Mahratta 
hors.*. 382. Differences at, adjusted 
by GJive <137. Fresh (hllic ill Lies at, 
438 

Moortiz Ally of Vellore, attacked for 
money, 466 

Moortuza Ally, marries a daughter of 
Dost Ally Khan, 399. Assassinates the 
Nawab Snfdur Ally, 400 
Moortuza Nizam Shah of Ahmednugger, 
attacks the Portuguese in Choule, but 
repulsed with loss, 300. ITis sou be- 
trothed to Khodcija Sooltana of Beeju- 
poor, 303. Succeeds to the throne, 308. 
His mother becomes Regent, 308. She 
takes the field against Reejapoor, 300. 
With which she concludes peace, 309. 
Moortuza Nizam Shah marches against 
Berar, and defeats its general Toofal 
Khan, 309. Advised by his minister to 
reduce Boeder, 309. S"mls poison to 
his minister, 309. Abdicates, 310. 
Confusion of state affairs, 310. Put to 
death by bis son, 310 
Moortuza Nizam Khali IT., succeeds to 
the throne of Ahmednugger, 316. Sup- 
ported by the minister Mullik IJmbur, 
316. Resides at Owsa and Puruindn, 
316. Defeated by the Emperor Shall 
Johan, 328. Put to death by his 
minister, 32S 

Moostafa Khan, governor of Diu, defeats 
‘the Portuguese fleet, 281 
Moostr^a Khan, his rebellion, 398. His 
defeat and death, 398 
Moostufa N ugger ceded to the English, 
468 

Moostufa had, city of, founded, 137 
Mousy Khan holds the fc: tress c f 
Mandoo, fmt gives it up, 141 
Moruba, supports the party of Itigboba, 
490. Seized and deposed by Kindis, 
491 

Moravin, M., left by Bussy it charge o* 
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the Northern Circars,43G. Recalled by 
I*Vly, 4136 

Worddabad, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Mominj ton, Earl of, appointed prove nor- 
general, 5138. Condition of the native 
stales at this time, 5:58. Tippoo’s com- 
bination against the English, 539. Lord 
Mornington’s determination to march 
to Seringapatam, 539. Coes to Madias 
510. 11 is letter to Tippoo, 540. Scringa- 
patam stormed and taken, 512. Created 
Marquess Wellesley, 542. Refuses his 
share of the prize money, 51, 3. See 
Wellesley, Marquess of 

Morrison, Cornet, confined by the Mali- 
rattas, 58!). Pound in Wasota hy (ge- 
neral Pritzler, and released, 598 

Morrison, General, loaea most of his men, 
and recalled, Gofl 

Mon'mein, value of tlie city, port, and 
trade of, (iOS 

Mountain, Brigadier, at Cbillianwallali, 
085 

Mozambique discovered by Vasco do 
(lama, 21(1 

Mosm fl’er dung, grandson of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, has cliarge of the northern 
Ganiatie, 084. His contest with Nasir 
dung, 405. Joined by Clmnda Sahib, 
and invades the Carnatic, 405. Assisted 
1 >y a French force, 405. 1 lefeats Anwnr- 
oud-deen, who is slain, 405. Proclaimed 
Soobahdar of the Deccan, 405, 407. 
Surrenders himself to his uncle, 400. 
His reception at Pondicherry, 407. 
( Maims he has to satisfy, 407. Marches 
for Hyderabad, 4(>8 

Mozii H er Khan, Viceroy of Guzerat, rebels, 
117. His origin, 101. Defeats the 
late viceroy in battle, 101. Proclaims 
himself king, 104. His tranquil reign, 
101 

MnzufTer Khun, imperialist general, sent 
igaiiiR llolkar, who eludes him, 077. 
Defeated by ilnjoe ltdo, outside Dehly, 
078 

MozufTcr Shah II., ascends the throne of 
Guzerut, 108. Man-lies to Mai wall, 
108. Takes Mandoo, and puls the 
Rajpoot garrison to death, 100, 145. 
His campaign against Chittore. 100. 
His death, 1 89, 145. His character, 189 
Buffer Shall 111., King of Guzerut, 
submits to the Emperor Aklmr, and 
enrolled among his nobility, 2(54. Un- 
successful in attempts to regain his 
throne, 266. Resides in Kattnuvar, 260^ 
268. Given up to Mu za Azeez*Koka, 
but commits suicide, 269, Sue Hubeeb 

Muazzim, Prince, son of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, sent against the Mali- 
rattas, 380. And against Beejapoor, 
Oil. Ordered to arrest Sivajoe, 341. 
Recalled, 041. Appointed viceroy of 
the Deccan, 340. Sent to invade the 
Konkan, 349. Makes a convention with 
Golcondali. 350. Which is ignored, 351, 
Dominions left by liis father to him, 
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357. Defeats his brother Azim, who is 
siain, 358. Crowned emperor with the 
title of Bahadur Shah, 059. See Baha- 
dur Shah 

Muddiinpoor, tho rebel Sepoys defeated 
at, 751 

Muir, Colonel, joins Colonel Carnac 
against the Mahrattas, 495. Concludes 
a treaty with Sindia, 495 
Mu jali id Shah, succeeds to throne of the 
Deccan, 163. His war with Beejauug- 
ger, 160. Prophecy of his death, 160. 
Retires from Beejanugger, 163. Make* 
peace with the Rajah, 164. Assassin- 
ated, 164 

Mukhdoom Sahib, his insurrection at 
Seva suppressed by llyder Ally, 472 
Mulhur lido, adopted as successor to Jea- 
wnnt Rao llolkar, 512. See llolkar 
Mulka, men of, attack the British troops, 
774. Village of, captured, 775 
Mulkapoor, fort of, occupied by M. Law, 
419. Who fights the enemy in the 
defile of, 419 

Mullik Ahmed, son of the minister 
Nizam ool-Moolk Bhoiry, declares hni 
independence, 181 

Mullik A llyMoobarukpnte Mullik 1 ukhr- 
ood-deen to death, 150 Become.' King 
of Bengal under the title of Aila-ood- 
deen, 150 

Mullik Ashruf obtains tho supreme power 
in Dowlufahad, 208. Besiege; t in the 
city by Ahmed Nizam Shah, and gn i:3 
ii]> the fort to Ahmed, 208. His death, 
208 

Mullik Altoonia Toork, governor of 
Bitnndu, his rebellion, 97. Marries 
Ruzeca, Queen of Dehly, 98. Botli pul. 
to death by her brother, 98 
Mullik Antieel, an Abyssinian chief, 
becomes King of Bengal under the 
title of Feroze Poor by, 151. His long 
and prosperous reign, 151. His death, 
151 

Mullik Bheiry, King of Ahmednuggcr, 
attacks Beejapoor, J 95 
Mullik Kyuz, Guzerat admiral, defeats a 
Portuguese fleet at Clioulc, 224 
Mullik Fnkhr-ood-deen, becomes King of 
Bengal, 150. Put to death, 150 
Mullik Kafoor, career of, 108. Conducts 
an expedition against Dc-ogurh, 108. 
Takes Dwdra Samoodra, and obtains 
immense booty, 1<>9, 1 10. Receives the 
royal tribute from the Deccan and 
Carnatic, 110. Conspires against his 
master, the King, 111. Blinds the 
Khiljy princes, 111. Put to death, 
111 

Mullik Khoosroo, Ins origin, 112. Obtains 
immense booty in the Carnatic, 112. 
Conspires against King Moobaruk, who 
is murdered, 1)2. Seizes t lie throne of 
Dehly, under the title of Nasir-ood- 
deen, 112. Murders all the late King’s 
family, 112. Defeated by Uhaay Dr# 
Toghluk, and put to death, 112 
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ItTiillik Mokundcr, officer of the King of 
Delay, his daring exploit, 10) 

Pf ullik NviKseor Favooky, succeeds to the, 
throne of Khandesh, M7. Treacher- 
ously takes Aseorgurh from Prince 
Asa, 147. Whom lie puts to death, 
148. Besieges Talnair, and imprisons 
his brother, 148. TTis wars with the 
Deccan, 148. His death, 148 
M ullik Rajah Farooky, first Muhomedan 
governor of Khandesh, 14a. His ori- 
gin, 140. Becomes inde])endent of 
Dehly, 147. Marries the daughter of 
the King of Malwah, 117. Defeated by 
MoznfTcr Shah of Guzcrat, 147. His 
death, 147. H is government, 147 
Mullik Wujoo, governor of Dowlutabad, 
declares his independence, 208. Dis- 
placed bv bis younger brother, 208 
MuUik-oos-Slmrk, declares his independ- 
ence at .Joonpoor, 1 21 
M uilik-oot.-Toojar defeats Nusseer Khan 
of Khande-h, 10!). Perishes in an am- 
buscade, 171 

Mulloo Adil Shall, succeeds to the throw 
of Reejapoor. 200, His eonduet, 200. 
Reposed and blinded, ‘20(5 
Mulloo Khan, of B-eiapoor, protected by 
(larcia de Noronha. at Goa, ‘282. Who 
refuses to give him up, ‘282. Obtains 
assistance from the Portuguese, who 
abandon him, 282, 288 
Mundesur, discovery of Thuggee at, f>'20 
M undissoor, a reliel Sepoy force routed at, 
718 

Mungnl PAndy, Ins open mutiny and 
punishment,, 71!) 

Municipal Improvement Act, operation 
of the, 787 

Munro, Major (afterwards Sir) Hector, 
takes command of the English army, 
4(10. Suppresses a mutiny of the native 
troops, 400. 1) -feats the Nawab of 

Bengal at Bnxar, 4(10. Demands his 
surrender, 4 (» 1 . Invests Olmmirgurb, 
401. Appointed coniinander-iu-eiiief 
of Madras, 4!>7. Lays siege to Pondi- 
cherry, 4s*7. Advances to Conjoveram, 
500. Sends assistance to Colonel Itail- 
lie, 500. His hehaviour, 500. ltetreats 
and loses tlio Western Carnatic, 500. 
Besieges and takes Negapatam, 502 
Munro, Colonel (now Sir Thomas), chases 
the Pe-invah nortn wards, 500. Raises 
a levy of natives, and reduces several 
strong forts, 508. Routs the Pesh- 
wah s infantry at Sholupoor. 508. His 
land settlements in Madras, (112. 
Created a. K.C.B., and returns to India 
as President of Madras, Oil. ins 
popularity, 014. 11 is death, 015 
Murdtin, mutiny of the 55th Native In- 
fantry at, 7211. Who are followed and 
punished, 728 

Muring Phuring, Burmese commander 
defeated, and beheaded by his master, 
GO/, G08 
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Murray, Colonel, his force in On serai, 
555. Advance upon Indoor, 500 

Musaood. son of Sooltan Mali mood, de- 
mands the Persian provinces from hit 
brother, 80. Dethrones his brother, 
whom he blinds, SO. At war with the 
Seljuk Tartars, 8ti. Invades India, SO, 
Defeated by the Seljuks, 87. Put to 
death, 87. His character, 87 

Musaood IT., succeeds Mudood at (5 litizny, 
88. Deposed, 88 

Musaood ill., succeeds Abdonl Ra-hced 
of Ghuzny, 88. His code, 88. Make* 
Lahore Ids capital, 88. Deposed by 
Arslan, 88 

Musaood Khan, an Abyssinian, becomes 
regent of Reejapoor, (MG. His treaty 
with Kivajce. 817 

Muscat taken by the Portuguese, 222 

Mnsheer-ool-Moolk, minister of Hyde* 
ahad, his boast, 542. A hostage in 
the hands of the Mahrattr.s, 522. Be- 
comes Meer A Hum, 52!). Agrees to dis- 
band the Frcn< h forces at II\dernhad f 
510 

Mutilation of criminals, abolished i»y Fo- 
roze Teghluk, 700 

"Mutiny of European soldiers in 1 7(ir», 4C 1 . 
Checked the native regiments, 404, t )f 
the olllcers of the Bengal arniv. 522. 
Settlement of their claims, 521. At 
Vellore, 5(1(1. Of European officers at. 
Madras, 57 2. Of three Sepoy regiments 
at Par raekpoor, (!()(!. Of Bengal troops 
in 1818, 6G2i> Of the Sepoys in 1857, 
71(5 

Muttra, temples of. plundered by Mah- 
moud of Ghuzny, 88. Again plundered 
and the citizens massacred, 421. Mu- 
tiny of the Sepoys at, 7 .’5 

Mynpoorce, mutiny of Sepoys at, 724, 
Who are defeated at, 747 

Mysoie, 4. 'Froops of, join the French, 
410, 411. Invaded by the IVshwnh, 
415, The territory divided, and the 
ancient kingdom of, restored to its 
rajah. 544. Invaded by the lVshwah, 
440. History of, 452. Tts political 
condition in 1701,452. Rise and pro- 
gress of TTyder Ally. 454. At war with 
the Mali rat tas, 407. Attacked by 
them, 407. Overrun by the Muhrattas, 
v bo defeat llyder Ally, and compel him 
to surrender territory, 474 , 475. Second 
war with. 500. Treaty of the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas for the partition 
of, 510. General Mi-dews’ campaign 
against, 522. Lord Cornwallis's cam- 
paigns, 528, 524. Conclusion of the 
war, 525. Preparations for another 
war, 540. Management, of the affair*: 
of, assumed by the government, of 1 ndin, 
620. Profligacy and extravagance of 
the Rajah of. 62(5. Insurrection of his 
people, 627. Pensioned, 027. Sir Mark 
Cuhbori’s benevolent Administration 
627, Irrigation workB in, 78<- 
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N ADIIl SHAH, King of Persia, takes 
Kandahar and Kabool, it7 D. Invades 
India, R7D. Defeats the imperial troops, 
and marches with the emperor to Dehly, 
38U. Orders a massacre and plunder of 
the city, MO. 1* resents the emperor with 
his crown, and seats him on his throne, 
880. His treatment of Saadut Khan, 
381. Leaves Dehly, 381. His death, 
3S5 

Nnga., or serpent- worshipping dynasty of 
Magadha, 40 
Nagus, tribe of, 30 
Nagiivy, city of, <50 

Nagore, Hindoo temples of, destroyed, 
135 

Nagpoor, Rajah of, attacked by Ameer 
Khan, .*>70. Treaty (Concluded by Dol'd 
Hast ings with the, 585 
Nagpoor, the idiot Rajah of, strangled, 
oOO. Correspondence of the minister 
with the Peshwali, 7*00. Visited by 
Choetoo, the Piudhareo chief, 7)00. 
Attack on the Dritish troops by Appa 
Saldb, SOI. Who surrenders, 7* .01. His 
army defeated on the spot, 50 i. Rritish 
administration of, 7)01. An adopted 
successor proclaimed Jtajati of, 507. 
'I’he Rajah of. attains ids majority, 
<; 1*2. Mr. Jenkins’s management of his 
sitTairs during his minority, (>12. An- 
nexed to the Mritish dominions. Too. 
Native discussion on the subject, 7<M. 
Objectionable means used to carry out 
the measure, Tog. Partial mutiny of 
Madras troi >i>s at, 77)0. Industrial ex- 
hibition at, 778 

Nagrakote, temples of, plundered by the 
Mahomcdnns, 82. Fort of, retaken by 
the Hindoos, 87 

Nahapana, King of Kashmere. founds 
the Sail dynasty, 7>5, GO. His ciue 
temple at Karnee, (il 

Namdar Khan. Kureem Kdiaii’sheiitcnant, 
surrenders and provided for, 501 
Nana Kurnawces, Mahratta mini-tiT at 
Poona, -1 SO. ilis counsels, 101. Re- 
comes prime minister. 401. Jlis pro- 
posal to the Rritish, 400.. Sends forces 
against (feneral (Joddard’s rear, 40t. 
Signs ttie treaty of Salbye. 40(5. His 
negotiations with Hyder Ally, 400. 
Jlis jealousy of Sindia, 7)00, 7>1S. His 
demands against Tippoo, 7)18. Meets 
the Nizam at Yutgcer, 510. Applies to 
the English for assistance, 7*10. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the Nizam, 7*lo» 
And with Lord Cornwallis. 522. # Sots 
up Holkar us a check to Sindia, 520. 
Holkar defeated, 530. Nana calls up 
Pureshram Rhovv, 7*30. Presses his 
claims, 531. Suicide of his master 
Mahdeo itiio, 7*33. Opposes, but sub- 
sequently reconciled to, Rajee, 533. 
Prevails on the lute Peshwah’s widow 
to adopt Chirnnajce Appa, 7*35. Who 
is invested aa Peshwah, 535. Retires 
into the Koukun in alarm, 535, His 
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policy, 535. Seized by Sindia, and im 
Jirisoned, 53(5, 537. Released. 538. 
Visited by Rajee ltao, who swears to 
he true to him, 541. His death and 
character, 5 IG 

Nana Sahib (Dhondoo Punt), adopted by 
the ex-Pesliwah, (508. Whose property 
lie inherits, 008. Refused the continu- 
ance of the Peshwah’s pension, (51*8. 
The town and territory of Rithoor con- 
ferred on him, (508. His plots and 
emissaries, 717. His agent in London, 
717. Jlis progress from station to 
station, 722, His assurances of sym- 
patny and assistance to the Europeans 
at Cawnpoor, 720. Follows the muti- 
neers, and brings them hack, 72(5. Hb 
pur | mse, 728. His treachery and mas- 
sacre of the Kurojieans, 728. Joins his 
brother, and ouitiunks Ceneral Wind- 
ham, 74(5. Jo'iis the rebel leaders at 
Bareilly, 753. Proclaimed Peshwah, 
77*8. Driven into Nipal, 7GG. Where 
he dies in the jungles, 7GG 
Narnia dynasty of Maghada, 40 
Nanda, King of Maghada, put to death, 
4!) 

Nanda Riii of Kaiingu, submits to oool- 
tan Mahmood of (Hiuzny, 83 
Nao Nilnil Singh, succeeds his father in 
the Punjab, GG7. Killed, GG8 
Napier, Sir Charles, appointed to the 
supreme control in Sindc, (5(50. His 
ignorance of the people, (5(50. Com pi is 
the Ameers to sign a new treaty, GGu. 
Takes Hinamgurh, (5(51. Defeats the 
]5i lochees at Mecunce, (5(51, A ml aga n 
at Duhba, (5(52. Conquers the Rolbcheea 
and other tribes, (57(5. Sent to Tndiaax 
coiniminder-in-cliief, (5!H). His foregone 
conclusions, (500, (Jill. Refused per- 
mission to act indcjjondontly ol the 
governor-general in Council, Gill . Re- 
signs and returns to England, GO l 
Napier, Brigadier Robert, defeats the 
rebel Sepoys at .Tourah Alipoor, 758 
Napoleon, Jviuperor, sends an embassy to 
JVrsia, 5(57 

Narendradilya, King of Kashmere, builds 
part of th( i temple at Amravuti, 5 U 
Narnalla, fort of, 185. Reduced by 
Prince Moor; id, 271. 'J’aken by Rugho- 
jee Bhbslay, 413 
Narrain, battles of, 01, 02 
Narrain ltao invested as Peshwah, 487. 

Killed in a mutiny, 487 
Narniin Singh, ltao, Jtajah of Benares, 
maintains order there, 735 
Narrain Singh, Rijah Deo, of Benares, 
becomes a member of the Council, 

Narsinha Rajah, of Beej an agger, 101. 
Jlis death, 101 

Narupati dynasty, dominions of the, 73 
Nasir Jung, second sou of Nizam-od- 
Moolk, his suspicions conduct. 381. 
Attacked by Jtaiee Rao, but gains no 
advantage, 381. Takes vo anus against 
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n is fatlnr, 383, 381. Taken prisoner 
to his father, 384 

Nasir tiling, hi,s contest; with MozuiTer 
Jung, 405. Takes A root. 40(* breaks 
up the French alliance, 40(5. Negotiates 
•with Dupleix, whose demands are ac- 
cepted, 4u<;, 407. Attacked by Dupleix 
and shot, 407 

Nasir Shah Poorby, succeeds to the 
throne of Bengal, 151. His death, 151 
Naftir-ood-deen, King of Dehly. /f>w 
Mullik Khoosroo 

Nasir-ood-ileen Gliolam, a slave, usurps 
the throne of Bengal, but deposed, Id l 
Nasir-ood-decn Khiljy, imprisons his 
younger brother, and ascends the 
throne of Mahvuh, 144. >1 is expedition 
to Chittore, 144. 11 is death, 144 
jKasir-ood-deen KubAcha, becomes inde- 
jiendent in Siudc, 95, SMI. Subdues 
the Sooinbras of Sindn, and declares 
liimself king, Id (5. Defeats the King of 
Khurizni, lot!. Conquers Sirhind, 15G. 
Pails to bike Lahore, 1 AG. Defeated 
by Jelal-ood-dcen, son of the King of 
Kluirizm, I Mi. Drowned, 1 7>7 
Nasi r-ood-d ecu Mahmooh, becomes King 
of Dehly, !)S. Hij habits and eharaetor, 
99. His beneficent government, 99. Sub- 
dues the Rajah of Hurwur, 99. And 
the rebel Rajpoots, hi). Jiis death, !)!) 
Ntt"ir-ood-deen Toghluk, ascends the 
throne of Dehlv, 120. His character, 

1 20. Compelled to fly, 120. Recalled, 

121. Attacked by bis rival AbooBukr, 
121. Who drives him out of Dehly, 
121. Again seated on the throne, 121. 
Defeats nu attempt to plunder the 
capita), 121. His death, 121 

Nasir-ood-Dowlah, succeeds his father 
as Nizam, Old. Demands the recall 
of all English officers employed in his 
territories, 010. Condition of his do- 
minions. GOO. Reform of his contingent, 
030. Remonstrance of the Court of 
Directors with him, 030. Condition of 
his dominions, 00 A. Appoints Surdj- 
ool-Moolk as minister, 000. But re- 
moves him from office, 090. Appoints 
others, 000. Services of his contingent 
•luring the Sepoy mutiny, 743. Partial 
mutiny of the Hyderabad contingent, 
700. Loyal conduct of him and his 
minister, 700. J lacerated with the star 
of India, 771. Provinces restored to 
him, 771 

Nassilk, Boodhist excavations at, made, 
A!) 

NatAl, discovered hy De Gama, 21 G 
Natives of India, the public service 
opened to, i>29. Eligible for some 
judicial offices, 709 

Naval brigade, their services at Kajwah, 
744. And at Cawnpoor, 747 
NawAbgunj, defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 
7A4 

Nazook, Prj nee, placed on the throne of 
Koshmere, 132 


NIZ 

Nearchus, his voyage. 47 
Needlework among Indian girlt*, 1C 
Neemueh, mutiny of the Sepoys at. 7 24. 
Attacked by the rebels, 748. Relieved 
by Brigadier Stuart, 718 
Negapatam, naval action off, 400. Be- 
sieged and taken by Sir Hector Mu.uro, 
002 

NegritOs, their manners and customs, 34. 
Their weapons, 34 

Nehung Khan, Abyssinian chief, sup- 
ports the claim of Shah Ally lo the 
throne of Ahmednugger, 313. Joins 
Chund Boeliee in the fort, 313. Resists 
the queen, and revolts, 315, Attempts 
to oppose the Moghuls, hut escapes to 
Joonair, 315 
Neilglierry mountains, 3 
Neill, Colonel James, goes to Benares, 
with the 1st Madras Fusil -ers, 734. 
Joined hy Havelock at Allahabad, 735. 
Puts the Sikhs out of the fort, 735. 
Left in command at (lawn poor, 737. 
llis acts there, 737. Killed by a chance 
shot, 739 

Nor bu< Ida river, 3 

Newspaper, the first native, published in 
India, 599 

Nicholson, Captain, his proceedings in 
Bengal, 393 

Nicholson, Colonel, follows the Sepoy 
mutineers from Mtrnlan, and punishes 
them, 723. Disarms the mutinous 
iScpoys at Dmritsir, 73u. Punislu s 
them at Sep Ik otu, 730, 732. Joins the 
commander-in-chief before Dehly, 732. 
Defeats a force at Nujufgurh, 732. 
Leads ail assaulting column at the 
Kashmere gate of Dehly, 740. Killed, 
710 

Nit-oils, Sir Jasper, commander-in- 
chief, ordered to evacuate Afghanistan, 
U5G 

NikosiAr, younger Ron of Prince Akbur, 
rebellion in his favour, 3GS 
Nizam, the. *S*e Nizam Ally ; Salubut 
J mig ; iSikundcr Jah 

Nizam Ally usurps his brother Salabut 
Jung’s authority, 435. Gives up the 
great seal and accepts the government 
of Hyderabad, 435. Plies to Boorhan- 
poor, 435. His contest with his brothel 
Salabut Jung, 445. His artillery officer 
Ibrahim Khan Garden, 445. Repulsed 
Janoojee Bhdslay, 445. Takes Auran- 
gabad, and marches lo Hyderabad. 4 15 
( Becomes minister, and the contest set- 
tle^, 41G. Marches with his brother 
against the Pcshwah, 44G. Defeated, 
447. Makes peace, 447. Joins his bro- 
ther Salabut Jung against the Mah- 
ruttos, 4(!4. Dethrones and puts hi* 
bi other to Heath, 4G4. Defeated by the 
Mahruttas, 4G7. Whom he joins, an I 
attacks llerar, 4G7. Makes a treaty 
with the English respecting the Nor- 
thern Circars, 4G8. Joins the English, 
and captures Bangalore and reduce* 
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Pollgars, 468. Ilis intrigues, 408. Joins 
H .viler Ally against the English, 408. 
They attack Colonel Smith, 408, 401). 
But are defeated, 409. Negotiates with 
Smith, 409. Avowedly negotiates with 
Madras, 4(!9. Movement, of Bengal 
troo))K into his dominions, 409. Forced 
to return to Feeder, and cede more 
territory to the Miihrattas, 487. Ilis 
reputed alliance with ljydcr Ally and 
with the Mahrattas, 194. EfTeet of Sir 
Thomas It uin hold's treaty with Rosa hit 
Jung on the Nizam, 499. His neutra- 
lity secured by Mr. Hastings, 7)04. 
Joins the Muhrat,t:is against Tippoo 
Sooltan, 7)19. Surrenders the Guntoor 
Sircar, Ml. Sends an embassy to 
Tippoo, 7)21. Joins the English against 
Tippoo, 7)22. Jlis traitorous conduct., 
.02 7). Operations of his troops, 7)20. 
Their uselessness, 7)29. His disputes 
with the Mahrattas, 530. llefusal of 
liis application by Sir John Hiore, 590. 
Rejects the Mahratta claims, and goes 
to war, 7)91. Defeated at Kurdlali, 591 . 
Executes a humiliating treaty, 7)91. 
Dismisses the English brigade, 592. 
Rebellion of Ids son, Ally Jail, 592. 
Who poisons himself, 592. Concludes 
the treaty of Mhar, 536. IToposul of 
4 ho Peshwah to attack him, 597. Con- 
cludes a new treaty with the English, 
515. Advantages gained by him, 7>45. 
His death, 559 

Nizam Khan, elected king. See Silnmder 
Lody * 

Nizam Shah Bahmuny, succeeds to the 
throne of the Deccan, 172. (’are lie- 
stowed on him by his mother, 172. His 
kingdom invaded by the Hindoos of 
Wurungul, 175. And by the Sooltan | 
of Malwah, 175. Who is compelled to 
retreat, 175. Nizam Shah’s sudden 
death, 174 

Nizam Shahy dvnasty of Ahmcdnugger, 
207-21 1, 306-316. End of the, 529 

Nizam-ood-deen, vizier of the King of 
l>ehly, 101. Encourages the King in 
debauchery. 101. Poisoned, 101 

Nizam-ood-deen, Jam, King of Sinde, 
157 

Nizam-ood-deen Nunda, Jam, succeeds to 
the throne of Sinde, 158. Invasions of 
the Toorkomans of Kandahar, 158. Ilis 
death, 158 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, a noble of the Deccan, 
puts Khwajnh Jehan Toork to death, 
174. Attacks and takes Kiilirln, 174* 
194. Killed, 194 J 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, Chin-Kliilich Khan 
rewarded with the title of, 363, 365. 
Made viceroy of the Deeean, 365. 
Favours the Kolapoor party in the I 
st.nt'-, 5GG. Removed to the govern- | 
menf of Moor.idubad, 5GG. And to that 
of Mu' Wiili, 5G9. 1 1 is vigour in Deccan 
affairs, 370. Marches into that pri>- 
Viuoe, 37U. Takes Asseergurh and 


Boorhanpoor, and defeats the imperial 
forces, 970. .Joined by other imperial- 
ist commanders, 571. The Emperor 
and Hoosein Ally march against hiru, 
371. Congratulates the emperor on his 
success, 572. Becomes vizier, 372. 
Arrives at Dehly, and finds intrigues 
against him, 372. Appointed to the 
viceroyalty of Guzerat, 373. Marches 
there, 372. Overcomes llyder Kooly 
Khan, 373. Returns to Dehlv, 373. 
Effects of his return, 375. Designs 
ollice as vizier and proceeds to the 
Deccan, as lieutenant of the empire, 
375. Plot formed against him at 
Dehly, 374. Moobariz Khan sent against 
him, 371. Who is killed in action, 974. 
Marches southwards and takes (iol- 
condah and Hyderabad, 374. Deprived 
of his viceroy alty of Guzerat and Mal- 
wah, 371. His successful intrigues 
against the Mahrattas, 375. Comes to 
an agreement with the Peshwah, 37(i. 
Negotiates with the emperor, and takes 
command of the annv, 378. Meets the 
Mahrattas at Bhopal, 378. Retreats, 
379. Makes the convention of heron], 

379. Beturns to Dehly, 381. Leaves 
his son in charge, and goes to the Dec- 
can. 381. Suspicious conduct of his 
second son, 581. Supports the Push- 
wsih’s claims at court, 383. Rebellim 
of his second son, Nusir Jung, in the 
Deccan, 383. Which he suppresses, 
and arranges the affairs of the Carnatic, 
384. Declines the offer of viz'er to the 
Emperor Ahmed Shah, 38G. H is great 
age, 38(1. Appoints Anwnr Sahib Na- 
wub of the Carnatic, 400. Ilis death, 

380, 405 

Nizam-ool-Moolk Bheiry, chief of the 
Deccany party, 17G. ilis plot against 
the minister Khwaja Mali mood Hawaii, 
176. Whose death he procures, 177. 
Becomes primo minister, 180. II is 
origin and career, 180, 181. Meditates 
independence,! 81. Put to death, 181,207 

Noor Jehan, her origin, 321. Married to 
the Emperor Jehiingcer, 321. Honours 
paid to her, 321. Her decorous and 
rnngnitlcent court, 321. Death of her 
father, 323. Tier intrigues, 323. Her 
jealousy of Mohubut Khan, 324. At- 
tacks Mohubut Khan’s camp, and en- 
deavours to rescue the emperor, 324. 
Her danger, 325. Fails, and voluntarily 
joins him, 325. Her successf ul plot to 
release him, 325. Sends Mohubut 
Khun against Prince Shah Jehan, 325. 
Retiree into privacy, 32G. Her subse- 
quent life, 32G 

Noosrat Khan Toghluk attempts to ob- 
tain the throne of Dehly, 121. Expelled 
from the city, 122, 123 

Noronha, Garcia de, Portuguese viceroy 
in India, protects the Prince Abdoolla, 
or Mulloo Khan, 282. Refuses to give 
him up, 242 
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North, Lrrd, his transactions with tho 
Company, 471) 

North-west passage to India, early en- 
deavours to find n, ‘281 
North-west provinces, land settlement of 
the, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Jlobert Mertins Bird, 027, 028. Esto- 
hlished as a fourth presidency, and Sir 
(diaries Metcalfe appointed iirst gover- 
nor, 020 

Norton, Captain, his detachment driven 
in hy the Burmese 1 , (»()'> 

Nett, Ceneral, captures Khel&t, 010. 
Unable to advance on Kabool, 01S. 
Defeats the insurgents at Kandahar, 
(ifll. The Marl of Kllen borough’s dis- 
patch to him, 0 a!, Leaves Kandahar, 
1 1 is march, o:»7. Defeats Shumsli- 
ood-deen, and blows np the fortifica- 
tions of Ghuzny, 6'»8. Brings away 
tile gates of Somnath, 0-'»H 
Nowgong, mutiny of Sepoys at. 72. r > 
Nucva, Juan de, his expedition to Tndia, 
218. Trades with C.muauore, 210. 
Defeats the fleet of flie Zamoriu of 
Calicut, 210. Returns homo, 21S 
N iijeeb-ood-Dowlah, appointed to com 
maud the imperial army, 422. Super- 
seded by the vizier, 422. Protects the 
Prince Royal of Dehly, 438. Besieged 
in De.hly, but escapes, 417. Drives 
Govind Punt across the Ganges, ps. 
Defeats Duttajee Sindia, 448. J I is 
independence, 4al. His territory and 
capital city, Gil. Induc es the Malirut- 
tas to raise the siege of Dehly, 47t‘. 
Defeated by the Mahrattas. 477 
Nn.jtH.4i Khan, Roll ilia chief, plundered by 
the Mahrattas, 477 

Nujm-ood-Dowlali, second son of Meer 
Jaffier, liecomos Naw.-ib of Bengal, 401. 
1 lunds over the military defence of 
Bengal to the Company, 402, 40J. His 
death, 404 

Nujuf Klmn, resumes office ns minister at 
Dehly, 008. Expels the garrisons of 
the Mahrattas. f>08. His successes 
against the .bits, f>08. His dentil, 7>08 
Nujiifgurli, defeat of the Sepoy mutineers 
at, 732 

Nuldroog, battle near, 15)0. r J’lie fortifi- 
cations of, renewed by King Ally Adil 
Shah, 298. Geded to English manage- 
ment, 097. Province of, restored to the 
Nizam, 771 

Nundidroog, taken by Lord Cornwallis, 
£*24 

Nundkoomftr, his charges against Mr. 
Hastings, 48/). Mound guilty of forgery, 
and executed, 480 

Nunjerhj, regent of Mysore, assists Ma- 
homed Ally, 4uK, His claims abandoned, 
4 h). His dominions invaded by the 
lVslr.vah. 4 1 a. Compromises tho de- 
mands of flic Peshvvaii, 440 
Nurgoond, Rajah of, murders Mr. Man- 
son, 701. The fort of, captured and 
dkn.antled, 761 


COJ 

Nursing Deo. Rajah of Bundelkhund, hl=> 
insurrection, 32<> 

Nursing lhii, Rajah of Kchrla, makes an 
incursion into Berar, 100. Defeat'll 1.3 
King Eeroze Shah of the Deccan, 10(5, 
107 

Nursinga, Rajah of, reduced by Sooltan 
Mahomed Shall II. of the Deccan, 17.7 
Nursinga, or Nursing, Rai, his <‘ountry 
conquered by the Mahomodnns, 211 
Nnseeh, son of Alla-ood-deeii Poor by. 

succeeds to the throne <>f Bengal, 1.72 
Nusseer Khan, King of ivhuudcsh, makes 
war against the Deccan, 105). Defeated, 
10 !) 

Nusseer Khan, elevated lo the throne oi 
Cuzerat, 25H. But deposed m favour ol 
his brother, 25)1 

Nu-sseeruhad, mutiny’ of the Sepoy* at, 
724 

Nu/.zur Mahomed, Balkh transferred by 
the emperor to, 330 

! 

| / VCIfTEREOXY, Coloikcl (afterwards 
f General Sir David), his gallant de- 
fence of Dehly, -7(il. Advances to the 
banks of t he Sutlej, and declares Sirhind 
under the prelection of the British 
government, £>0S. His position in the 
Coorkha war, r> 7 7 . Obtains only par- 
tial success, f>78. Ardour of his troops, 
£75). Opens the second campaign, £75*. 
Marches on Khatmandoo, and compels 
the Ghoorkas to execute a treaty, 
ASO. Tliankid and vote! a pension, .'*80. 
Commands Hie reserve near Dehly, o8ti. 
Obtains the Patau artillery without 
bloodshed, f*!M. His preparations to 
attack Bhurtpoor, ♦>()!>. Ordered by t he 
governor general to recall his troops 
and proclamation, (!<)!>. Resigns, and 
dies of a broken la art, <><)!) 

O JIanlon, Captain Pringle, at the battle 
of Eeroze Shelter, (!71 
Omar, the C liplt, founds Buaaora, 7. r > 
Omi ‘h und, the banker, conducts the ne- 
gotiations for peace between thcNnwab 
and the English, 42(1. Becomes prime 
adviser to the Naw;ib, 428. His part 
in a conspiracy against the Nawab, 
431. A false treaty made with him, 
4:51. Dies an idiot, 442 
Ooeha, fort of , taken ky Mahomed Ghoory, 
5)0 

Oodgeer, treaty of, 4 <56 

Oodipoor, liana of, his provinces restored 

« , r >‘)3 

Oody„. Singh, Ran a, loses Chittore, 263 
Oodypoor, successful campaign of the 
imperial forces in, 5121. Submission of 
the liana, who is created a noble of the 
empire, 5521. One of the Rajpoot states, 
4 .72 

Oojeyn, city of, taken by Altmfeh, au*i 
the Hindoo idols destroyed, !)<>. The 
capital of Mai wall under the Hindoo 
rajahs, 139. The seat of learning uud 
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science, 140. Defeat of Kujah .ley 
Singh near, 335 

Oolpnr ceded to the English, 488 
Ooinajee Naik, liis insurrection, (MG. 

Arrested and punished, GIG 
Oomdut-ool-Oomral , Nuvvab of the Car- 
natic, his traitorous correspondence 
with Tippoo Kooltan, 548. His death, 
548 

Oomnr, fourth son of Alla-ood-deen Khiljy, 
succeeds as King of Bclily, ill. Deposed 
and hi in< led. Ill 

Ooraons, aboriginal tribe of, 5G, 37 
Oorehan, battle of, 206, 300 
Oos-, Shark, Sooltan of Joonpoor, founds 
the Khurky dynasty, 152. AVr Jehan, | 
Kwajuh 

Oos -Hi i la teen Poorby, King of Bengal, : 
1 51 

Ooseotta ended to tin? T\rabratla, 175 
Oossoor, defeat of Colonel Wood by Jlyder 
Ally fit, 472 

Opium, regulation for the legislation of 
tin; Trade in, of Mahvah, 62 1 
Ori-»-a, 4. Conquered by J.akta Balm, 
.'>5. Invaded by Mahmoud Shall of 
Joonpoor, 155. Again invaded by 
jloosein Shall, and foreed to pay tri- 
bute, 154. Invaded by Mahomed Shah 
11. of the Deccan, 175. Retained by 
Davvood Khun, 2G5. But reverts subse. 
qnently to the Emperor Akbur, 265. 
Ceded by Aliverdv Khan to the Mali- 
rattas, 3!*8. The great famine in. in 
1 866, 7711. Scheme for the irrigation 
of, 78b, 783. Lord Nj»i«Ts measures 
for the relief of the people, 70S 
Ormuz taken by the Portuguese, 222. 

Who erect ii fort there, 22 5 
Ornaments of Hindoos and Mahomedans, 

11 

Orr, Captain, rescue of his widow, 752 
Osborne, Lieut., restores order in lie wall, 
751 

O’ Shat igl mossy, Dr. (now Sir WillianO, 
estabii.-hes electric lelegraph i.‘omnumi- 
eation in 1 ndia, (>!>!> 

Out end India Company, formation and 
withdrawal of the, 5 1> 8 
(Jtlnnan (Jhoorv, Prince, of Mill wall, set 
aside by the vizier, 1 12 
(Itidh, Cliuifikya dynasty of, G8. Shujah- 
ood-Dowlah becomes viceroy of, 421. 
Attempts of the vizier to assert the 
imperial authority over it, 421. Its 
indejicndeiiee, 451. Treaties with, ah- | 
rogated by the Council of Calcutta, 
485, Otlleers of, settled by Lord Cor j- 
wallis, 520. State of, in 1707. 534. ,A flairs 
of, adjusted by Marquess Wellesley. 640. 
"Visited by Lord Amher.-t, GIL Mr. 
Maddoek’s account, of the condition of, 
in 1W*1, G22. Its e(mtinued inisgovern- 
inent. G22. Question of the succession j 
to tin throne of, G55. Various claims, I 
635. Nasir-ood-Dowlah finally en- [ 
throned, G35. Condition of the king- 1 
lorn, 705. Character of the king, 705. 


Bepeated warnings given him, 765. 
Dtlieial minutes on the question, TOG. 
Opinions of the governor-general, Sir 
.John Low, and Colonel Sleemun, 7%. 
Opinion in England, 707. Annexed 
by proclamation to British India, 707. 
Mistakes of the government in, 722. 
Disaffection in, 722. Mutiny of native 
regiments in, 722. Events of the 
Sepoy mutiny in, 726. Lord Canning's 
proclamation respecting, 7G2. Tin* Ta- 
lookdars of, 7G2. Sir .lames Outrani's 
remonstniTiee against thoproelaniation, 
7ii3. Irrigat ion vvoi ks in, 783. Act 
relating to the rights of cultivators in, 
787, 7SS 

Ouseley, Sir Gore, sent by England rs 
permanent envoy to Persia, 5G0 

Oiitrum, i.ieiiteiiant (afterwards Sir 

.James), liis success in reclamation 
of the i.lieels, GI5. Pursues Dost Ma- 
liomed into the mountains, 614. liis 
report respect ing some of the chiefs of 
Siude, 660. Meets them at Hyderabad, 
66 1. llefnses In- share of Kind.' prize 
money, 661. 1 1 is commentary on ‘The 

Conquest of Kindo,’ 677. Assumes The 
command of the army sent against 
Persia, 713. Defeats the Per uins at 
Burrasjoon, 713. Attacks Mohamrali, 
714. Peace concluded, 711. Joins 

Havelock, and marches to Lnkhnovv, 
738. Which is relieved, 738. .,h- 

smnes the command in Lukhnow. 
714. ffis operations against the rebels 
outside the city, 747, 740. Attacked 
by the enemy in force, but defeats them, 
750. Clears tho defences north of the 
city, 751. Carries the iron bridge ami 
tho Moosee Bagh, 752. His remon- 
strance against Lord Canning's pro- 
, clamation respecting Oud!i,763. Which 
| is disarmed, 763. Humber of arms col- 
lected. 763. His death. 760 

Ovvda-Nulln, Meer Cassini defeated at, 
460 

OvvSiih. fort of, 185 

Oxeiulen, Mr., present at Kivajee's en- 
thronement, 345. Kent as ambassador 
to Kivajee, with whom he makes a 
treaty, 301 


T">ACHE CO, Duarte, loft to defend 
Cochin, 220. Defeats the Zamorin** 
for< es, 220, *221 

Padshah Beebee, daughter of Ally Adil 
Khali 11. of lieejapoor, 344. Di-puto 
regarding her, 34G. Her noble con- 
duct, 346 

Paitan, capital city of, 72 

Pula dynasty of Bengal, 52 

Paiar rive»\ 3 

Palgautchery, reduced by Colonel Fuller- 
ton, 506. Surrenders to General if(N 
dows, 522 

Pali language first, cultivated, 50 

Paliars, aboriginal race of, 87 
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Pftllbothra, ancient city of, 49 
Palmer, Messrs. William, and Co., esta- 
blished as bankers, 601. Lend sixty 
lacs to the Nizam's minister, 601. 
Their house suppressed, 602. Causes 
of their insolvency, 604. Discussions 
in Parliament and in the Court of 
Proprietors respecting their affairs, 62 1 
Palmer, Colonel, surrenders Ghuzny to 
the Afghans, 651 

FAm Naik of Wukingerah, rebels, "52. 
Efforts to reduce him, 4-02, 355. The 
defile of Wakingerah taken by storm, 
656. Put the Naik retires to Soorpoor 
or Shorapoor, 356. Assisted by Dun- 
najee Jiuiow, 350 

Pandam D6o RAi, becomes Rajah of 
Brejanngger, 190. Jlis war with the 
Bahmuny kingdom, 190, Makes peace 
with the* Moslems, 1 91 . J1 is death, 1 91 
Paudoo Nuddee, defeat of the rebel 
Sepoys at, 736 

Pandyan dynasty, 00. Account of the, 67 
Pauipnt, battles of, 127, 231, 256, 449 
Pantheon, the Hindoo, 31 
Paradis, M., attacks Fort St. David, lmt 
fails, 402 

Putins, their origin, 569. Their restless- 
ness and fierceness, 569. Their pre- 
datory movements under Ameer lvhan, 
569 

Patna, rebellion in, put down, 437. Do- 
sieged by the Prince Royal and his 
allies, 438. Rut abandoned by them, 
439. The Emperor Shah Allinn driven 
from before, 456. He returns and 
besieges it, 456. But is completely 
defeated, 456. Massacre of English 
prisoners at, 459. Seized by Mr. Ellis, 
459 

Patun, battle near. 529 
Pawfvngurh captured by the British, 556 
Peach, Colonel, subdues the Northern 
Circnrs, and invades the Nizam’s do- 
minions, 469 

rencock, Mr. (now Sir Barnes), brings 
forward Mr. Macaulay’s penal code, 712 
Peacock-throne of Dehly carried off by 
the Persians, 3X0 

Peat , Captain, at the storming of G huzny, 
643 

Peel, Captain Sir William, gains a victory 
over the rebel Sepoys at Kujwali, but 
killed, 744, 752 

Peelajoe Gaik war, obtains he grant of 
clumth of Guzerut, 375. Assassinated, 
376 

Peer Mahomed, grandson of Teimoor, 
invades India, 122. (Captures Mooltan, 
122 

Pegu, Major Hill’s defence of, 693. An- 
nexed to British India, 694 
Penaar river, 3 

Penal code, commenced bv Mr. Macaulay, 
712. Tried in some localities, 712 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, success and importance 
of the, 621 


PIN 

Penkdndah, the Boejanugger dynasty 
settles for a time at, 300. .loins Ah- 
mednugger against Boejapoor, 804. 
War between the Rajah of, atul Gol- 
condah, 318 

Fenny, Brigadier, at Chillianwallah, 685 
Pcriplus, mention of the Pandyan dy- 
nasty in the, 66 

Perron, M., at the battle of Khurdlah, 
531. Commands Sindia’s forces, 556. 
Resigns, 556 

Persia, trade of the English with, esta- 
blished, 388. East India Company's 
possessions in, 395. Embassy to, sent, 
by Lord Wellesley, 549. Missions sent 
by Lord Minto to, 569. Sir Gore 
Onseley appointed permanent envoy, 

569. War declared l»y rtreat Britain 
against, 713. Events of the war, 718, 
714. Peace concluded, 714 

Persian Gulf, piracy in the, suppressed 
by the British, 570 

Persians invade and take Kandahar, 823. 
Their intrigues in Afghanistan, 639. 
Besiege Herat, but the siege mist'd, 
639. Their intrigues with Kamran of 
Herat, 644 

Pertiih line Goozur, Rivajee’s general, 
defeats the imperial force's in the 
Deccan, 341. Plunders the country of 
Beejapoor, 34 4. Killed. 344 
Pertiih .Singit murdered, (!68 
Pert.abgurh fortified by Sivajec, 338. 
Who destroys a Beejupoor armv near, 
838 

PcslnUvur taken by Suhooktugeen, 78. 
Defeat of the united Hindoo forces at, 
82. Invaded by Mahomed Ghoorv, 91. 
Occupied by Runjeet Ringh. 637. Who 
is defeated i»y the Afghans, 637. Mutiny 
of the Sikh contingent at, 651. Pro- 
posal of Chatter Singh to deliver up 
the city to the Afghans, 683. The 
Sepoy mutineers at, disarmed, 723. 
Mutiny of the Sepoys at, 730. Pursued, 
and destroyed, 731 

l’eshbra Singh, adopted son of Runjeet 
Singh, rebels, 669. Taken and put to 
deaf h. 669 

Peshwah, or chief minister of state of tho 
Mahrattas, 366. llis possessions, 452. 
Intrigues of the office of, 535, 536. 
Duration of the authority of the, 591. 
Se? Amrat ; Bujee ; Bullajee ; Mahdoo 
Narrain ; ltughonath RAo 
Petrus, an Armenian, in Meer Caasim’s 
service, 460 

Phillour, Sepoy outbreak prevented at, 
723 .. 

Pieton, Colonel, commands II. M. 12th 
regiment at Travaneore, 571 
Pigott. Lord (formerly Mr.), sent out as 
president of the Council of Madras, 
497. Arranges Tanjore affairs, 497. 
Arrested and confined, 497. Ordered 
home, but dies, 497 

PindliAreea, or Patan irregular horaem m, 

570. Lord Minto’s measures flgaiust 
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them. 571. Desolation and misery 
caused by their depredations, 574 . En- 
gaged by the Posh wall against the 
British, 57 9. Their proceedings in 
1815, 5811. Their cruelties und rapi<l 
movements, 581, 585. Their third irrup- 
tion, 585. End of their career, 698, 

59 1 

Piply, English factory founded at, 888 
Piracy on the western coast of India, 
operations to suppress, 41 (S, 417. Sup- 
pression of, in India and the Persian 
Gulf, 570 

Pitt, Mr., his India Bill, 5IC 
Plassy, battle of, 421), 480 
Pliny, his list of Indian kings. II 
Po oeke. Admiral, defeats the French fleet 
on the Coromandel eoast, 411. And 
again o(V T'rincomalee, 442 
Police administration, ineflloieney and 
oppression of the, in Lord Mintos time, 
575 

Poligars reduced by Ki/.nm Ally, 408 
Pollock, General, forces the Khyber 
pass, 051. And relieves Jellalabad, 
054. Opposes the policy of the gover- 
nor-general, 050. Marches on Kabool, 
050 . ]1 is skilful operations. 057. De- 
feats Akhnr Khan at Tezee n, 057. 
Occupies Kabool, 057 
Pol whole, Brigadier, defeats the Sepoy 
mutineers at Agra, 782 
Pondicherry, Ercuch settlement formed 
at. 804 . Besieged by the English, but 
fails, 40:>. Treaty of, Pi 1 . The only 
j>os.-ession remaining to the French, 
448. Besieged by Colonel Monsun, 
448. The command resumed by Cooto, 
44 4. Surrenders, 414. Dispute as to 
the possession of the fort, 414. The 
fortifications razed to the ground, 445. 
Besieged und taken by Sir Hector 
M miro, and the fortifications destroyed, 
497. Surrenders to Colonel Bruith- 
waite, 528 

Pouiany, the Portuguese received by the 
Zamorin at, 2HJ. Cannonaded by Ca- 
bral, 218 

Poona, deb at of the Mahratta army at, 
418. Plundered and partly burnt, 4(J(I. 
Events at, in 1798, 585, 586. Kiot and 
slaughtci in the city, 587. Iteported 
threat of AmrntTtaoto bum the city, 
554. Surrounded by British troops, 588. 
Threatening position of the Peshwah’s 
troops at the Dussbra festival. 588. 
Abandoned by the Peshwah, who flies' 
to Sattara, 589. Occupied by the'Bri- 
t.ish, 589. Placed under the government 
of Captain If. D. ltobertson, 598. Dis- 
affection at, 759 

Poonda pass and ghaut taken by Prince 
Abdoulin of Beejapoor, 288 
Poorby dynasty. 15U-152 
Poornea, Financial Minister of Mysore, j 
544 * j 

Poorundhnr, treaty of, concluded, 490 j 
Popham, Captain (afterwards Colonel), • 

a 


tot 

his gallant diversion against tha Mah 
rattas, 494. Takes Bidgeghur, and 
distributes lifty lacs as prize monev, 
512 

Population of India, 8. IIow divided, 8. 
Estimated, 9 

Population of India at the time of che 
death of the Emperor Akbur, 280. Of 
British India in 1869, 798 

Port Canning Company of Calcutta, 
abortive scheme of the, 779 

Portuguese, first mention of, in Guzerat 
history, 188. Their naval action with 
the King of Guzerat, 188. Take and 
retake Goa, 198, 199. Their enterprises, 
215. Prince Henry's explorations, 215. 
Efforts of King John II. , 215. Diego 
Cam, 215. Bartholomew Diaz, 215. 
Vasco de Gama, 215, 216, 219. Intrigues 
of the Moors against him, 217. Cabral’s 
visit to Calicut and Cochin, 218. Juan 
do Nuevn’s expedition, 218. Determina- 
tion of the king to send larger expedi- 
tions to India, 218. And destroy the 
Maliomedan trade altogether, 219. De 
Gama’s second expedition, 219. Quar- 
rels with the Zamorin, who is defeated 
and sues for peace. 220. Albuquerque, 
220. A factory established at Quilon, 

220. Duarte Pacheco’s defeat of the 
Zamorin’s army, 220, 221. Lopb bo- 
arez'a destruction of tho Zamoriu’a 
fleet, 221. Arrival of Don Franctu 
Almeida, 221. Combination of na- 
tive powers against the Portuguese, 

221. Whose fleet is defeated at ChVile, 

222. Iteturn of Albuquerque, and esta- 
blishment of Goa ns the Portuguese 
capital, 222, 228. First visit of the 
Portuguese to China, 224. Conduct of 
Albuquerque's successors, 224. Their 
victory over tho King of Guzerat at 
Choule, 281. Hector di Silviera’s ex- 
ploits, 281. Defeat of Nuiio da Cuerpn’a 
expedition against Dio, 281, Which 
returns to Goa, 281. Joined by Prince 
Chand of Guzerat, 281. Basse! n and 
Diu ceded to them, 282. Their suffer- 
ings at Din, 282. Garcia do Huron hn, 
282. Invasion of Goa by the King of 

- Beejapoor, who is repulsed, 288. Com- 
bination formed against tho Portu- 
guese, 288. Attacks upon Goa and 
Choule defeated, 288. But Chile taken 
by the Zamorin, 288. Portuguese 
maritime supremacy disputed by the 
Dutch, 288. Character of their actions 
in India, 284. Refuse to take part in 
native quarrels, 297. Attacked by tho 
Kings of Beejapoor and Ahmednngger, 
800. Who are repulsed with severe 
loss, 800. Attacked by Sunibhajee, 
848. Their war with the Mahrattaa, 
897. Shrink into insignificance, 455. 
rortugue.se possessions held by British 
detachments, 571 

I’ottinger, Captain, appointed to tha 
government of part of tiie P&Aiw.iU’a 
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nonunions, 598. Sent on an embassy 
to Hade, 632. Arranges a quarrel 
lietwcen the Ameers of Sinde ami the 
Sikhs, 637. His services in Sinde, 642. 
Created a humnet, 6 44 
Pit linger, Edward. his defence of Herat, 
629. Demanded as a hostage by Akbur 
Khan, 650 

Powiir, family of, receives a grant of 
cheat h of ( J uzerat, 276 
) owcil, Colonel, attacks the rebel Sepoys 
at Kajwali, 714 

Prehistoric monuments and remains in ! 

India, 39, 40. Di.-eovcry of, 40 i 

Pns-,, Air. Adams's act respecting free- j 
dom of tins, established by Sir Charles j 
Metcalfe, 0114. Ji is act disapproved by : 
the ( 'onrt of Directors, 624 i 

Priesthood of the Hindoos, 21 
Prithy llai, Rajah of Ajmere, defeats the j 
Mnhomeduns at Nurmi n, 91. Offered j 
Jslamism or war by Mahomed (Joory, { 
91. Defeated at Nurmi)), and ])iit to ' 
deulh, 92 j 

Prifzler, (ieneral, chases the Peshwah j 
northwards to Sholapoor, 500. His ; 
njjerations in the Western (Jhauts, 508 | 
Productions of the soil in India, 5 
Promo, city of, occupied by the British, 
607. Captured by General Godwin. 604 j 
Phlukesi, his inscription, 08. Pounds j 
the Ohalukya dynasty, OR 
Pwlindaku, King, his temples, 54 ! 

Punjab, the, invaded by ATahomed • 
Choory, 8 ( 0. Ovnmin by the Gukluirs, 
Who are punished, 92. Invaded 
1 » v the Moghuls, 08. Occupied by 
Teimoor, 122. And pillaged, 122. Abide 
over by the Emperor Hoomayoon to 
his brother K am run, 204. Coded by 
iK am ran to Sheri 4 Khan, 227. Who 
appoints Khowas Khan as viceroy, 242. 
lioomayoon’s march through the, 251 . 
Kfihellion in, pul. down by tlie Knqiei'or 
Akbur, 201. Invaded by Mahomed 
Hakeem Mir/.a, 266. Insurrection of 
the Sikhs in the north of the, 200, 201. 
Invaded l*y the Afghan king, Ahmed 
Shah, 285. Ceded to Ahmed Slmh 
Alslally, 420, 451. Attacked by the 
vizier, 421. Invaded by Ilolkur, 502. 
Consolidated under Kunjeet Singh, 507. 
■State of the, in 1845, 007. Pre- 
cautionary measures of Lord Ellen- 
borough, *167. Intrigues of the Maha- 
ranee, 082. Consequent disaffection, 
082. Annexed to British India, 087. 
Consolidation of the government of, 
000. Mr. Macaulay's penal code tried 
in, 712. Condition of the, in the 
Sepoy mutiny, 720. Saved by Sir John 
Jjiwrenee. 720. Mutinies in several 
places, 720. The exhibition of local 
produce and manufactures « f the, 770. 
Projected works of irrigation in the, 
782. Act relating to the rights of 
cultivators la the, 788 
PunniAr, battle' of, 666 


Purainda liecomes for a time the cnpifrtl 
of Ahmedimgger, 210. Given to the 
King of Beojupoor, 220 
Puraindali, fort of, 185 
Pureshram Bliow Putwurrlhun, Mahratm 
leader, acts against General Goddard’s 
rear, 404. Beaten by Captain Mack ay, 
404. Receives reinforcements, 404. 
Joined by Captain Little, 522. Iuvesrs 
and takes Dlmrwar, 522. Joins Lord 
Cornwallis, 524. Sent to the west, 
524. Defeats Tippoo's forces at Sim6ga, 
524. Called up to assist liolkur against 
Sindia, 020. Takes command of the 
army against the Nizam, 521. Whom 
lie defeats, 521. His part in the in- 
trigues for the Peshwaliship, 525 
Puriars, aboriginal race of, 27 
I’lirnoah, rebellion of, put down, 427. 
Nawab of, joins the Emperor Shah 
Allnm in the siege of Patna. 456 
Pur viz, Pi i nee, defeated by Khan Johan 
Lod} r , 221. Sent to redneo Shah Jehan, 
222. Whom he defeats and driven into 
the Deccan, 221 

Purwundurrah, l)ost. Mahomed defeated 
at, 616 

Pushpamitm, King, 51, 58 
Puttialu, Jlaiah of. decorated with the 
id ar of India, 771. Becomes a coun- 
cillor, 772 

Putwurdlmn, Mahratla leader, marches 
against Hyder Ally, 472. Continued in 
his estates, 521) 


/ UJII.ON, Portuguese trade with, 218. 
'•C Their fort huilt at, 220 


1 > APPLES, Air. (afterwards Sir Stum- 
lord), appointed to the udministra* 
lion ot Java, o72 

Rahim Khan. rebels in Bengal, 21)0. De- 
feated and killed in action, 2!>6 

R;ii Kumm, driven out. of Anliulwaraby 
the Alahomedans, 1*)6. His family and 
treasure taken by the conquerors, 106 

Raiehore Dooab, given to Prince Ala- 
homed Bahmuny, 169. Taken i»y the 
Bajah of Beeiamigger, 202. Recovered 
by Ismail Adil Shah, 205. Port of, re- 
covered by him, 205 

Railways, infancy of, in India, 678. Pro- 
jected by Lord Dulhouaie, 608. Line-3 
completed or in progress in 185C, 708. 
Lines constructed or projected iu 1867, 
78*2 

It&iree, Rajah of, defeated by Alla-ood- 
deen Shah II. of the Deccan, and coin* 
pelled to pay tribute, 161) 

Raisecn taken by Shdre Khan, 242. 
And the Hindoos of, massacred, 243. 
Tragedy in tlie women’s apartments at, 
292 

Rdj Bnllnb, Rajah, put to death by Moor 
Cossim, 469 
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flflju Pa.hu, his dominions invaded by the | 
Mahoinedans, 7(». Ilia death, 70. Pc ' 
feat and death of his widow at Hrah 
tn i 1 1 ii bad, 70. Legend of his daughter 
and Kasai m, 70 

' Raja Tuningiri,’ or history of Kash- 
niere, oil 

It u jali Sahib, proclaimed by the French 
N'awab of the Carnatic, 441 

Rajahmundry taken by Sooltan Ma- 
homed Shah II. of the Deccan, 17a. 
Annexed to Go’eonduh, .‘117. Ceded to 
the English, 4 OS 

Ita.tgurh, fortified by Sivajec, 332. Specie 
nent by him to. 397. besieged and 
taken bv the Moghuls, Sad 

K&jtiontami, 4. Invaded by the Moghuls, 
who are defeated, 107. Reduced to 
order by the Emperor Babur, 233. 
Desolated by the struggles of native 
chiefs, 505. lta\ aged by Ameer Khan, 
579 

Rajpoots, their food, 1). Claim to re- 
jrresent the ancient Ksheltryas, 21. 
The Muhoniedans e.\pellrd from India 
b\ the Sumera Rajpoots, 70. Defeated 
by Mali mood of Ghuzny, SS. All the 
ruling families of Northern India Ftaj- 
] mots, ill. Rebel, but subdued by Kin*; 
N’asir-ood-deen, 99. Mahomedan tole- 
rance of their worship, 104. Their 
defeat at Cbampanair, 1.17. Take 
Mandoo, but the whole of their garrison 
pul to death, 138, 149, 14n. Defeated 
by Sooltan Mahmood •liiljy. and eom- 
pel!(*d 1o pay tribute, 1 19. Rule of 
file Xoomeras in Sinde, 150. And of 
the Soonuinas, 157. .Increase of their 
power, 2112. Defeated by the Kinperor 
l’.abur. 942, 234. And in Marwur by 
Sln re Khan, 2111. Their brave defence 
/il Chit tore, 203. Where the defenders 
perish, 204. Join the Kinperor Akbur, 
and tight by liis side. 201. Th(‘ Knqieror 
A k bur’s policy towards them,. and its re- 
sult. 277. Their war with the Kinperor 
A urimgzebe. 343. Their confederacy 
dissolved, J144. Their political condi- 
tion, 4 02, Relx‘1 and defeat Sindia, 
509. Defeated by Sindia, 529. Their 
states transferred to the British, 594. 
Pfevalenoe of infanticide among them, 
ii.t; 

llam Chnndur. Rajah, joins the Moghuls 
at the battle of Soopu, 271. Killed, 

Ram Chunder RAo, Maharajah of Jhautiy, 
his loyalty, 702 

Flam I>A:i, Rajah of Peogurh, defeats! by 
the Mahomedaus, 104. And compelled 
to pay immei.se ransom, 104. His wife 
married to King Alla ood-doeu, 100. 

J I is daughter captured. 100, His treat- 
ment by the King of Pehly, 10‘J. llis 
death, i 10 

Ram Narrhin. governor of ra*na, rebels, 
437. Submits, 447. Besieged by the 
Prince Hoy ul and his allies, 438. De- 
li Jb 


feated by the Emperor Shah A Hum, 
45(i. Abnndoned by the English, and 
despoiled by the JMawab, 458. Cit i 
into the Ganges. 459 

Ram, Rajah, placed on the Mahratta 
throne, but deposed, 348. Becomes 
Regent of Rajgurh, 350. Taken pri • 
souer by the Moghuls, but escaj-ts, 
3o2. Establishes his court at Giniee. 
which withstands a siege of the Mo 
gliuls, 332. His measures, 352, 353. 
Escapes from Uinjee, which is taken 
by the Moghuls, 353. Pursued by them 
to Singurh, 354. II is death, 354 
llam Rajah, or Riima. adopted by Bnao, 
412. Revolution at ISattara in liis 
favour, 413. Conlined by Tara Bv«, 
413 

Riii mi, Kingof Oudb,his war with Ceylot. 
43. His conquest of Ceylon, 04. iiis 
other conquests, 04, 05 
Ramanuja, converts the Belial king to 
Brahmiuism, 7 1 
Ramayan, epic poem of the. 42 
Rameiuiuder Riii, Rajah of itecjanuggir, 
J;»l 

Ramclmnder t Junnesh defeated b, Golem l 
Hartley, 434 

Ram goer becomes independent, if*::. 
Taken by Ameer Bereed, 133. Bat, 
captured by Alla-ood-deen of Ih.mr, 
193 

Ramnngger, indecisive action of, 083 
Bamoosees, insurrection of, 010 
Ranipoor, Ilolkar'e right to, renounced , 
504. Restored to him, 504 
Rampoora, Nawab of, decorated with the 
star of India, 77 1 

Ramraj, Hindoo prince of Bejan agger, 
takes Mahomedan cavalry into his ser- 
vice, 295. Assisted by King Ibrahim 
Adil Shah to put down a revolution, 
295. Entertains Ibrahim Adil Shah, 290. 
Killed, 290 

Ramraj, Rajah of Beejanugger, son of the 
former, joins Boorhau Nizam Shan 
against the King of Beejapoor, 290. 
Who is compelled to pay him a largo 
sum, 297. Joins Ally Adil Shah in an 
invasion of Ahniednugger, 298. His 
interview with Ally Adil Shall, 307. 
Combination of Mahomedan kings 
against him, 298, 308, 310. His letter 
to the King of Golcondah, 317. Resi-ts 
the invaders, 299. But defeated at the 
battle of Talikote, 299, 3u8. And taken 
prisoner and beheaded, 300 
Rami. PersAd, Rajah of Amerkotc, hi« 
hospitality to the Emperor Hoorn a} oun, 
238 

Riinti Banka, chief of Chit-tore, campaign 
of the Kingof Guzerut. against, 139, 145. 
His treatment of the King of Malwuh, 
145 

Riinecgunjee, fires at, 720 
Rangoon, capture of, by Sir Archibald 
Campbell, 005. Port of, blockaded, 
092. Fortifications of, captured, 0S3 
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llanooiy, battle of, 200 
Ras-el-Kliyma, ] (irate stronghold, at- 
tacked and captured by the British, 

5 70 

Kastia, Mahratta leader, marches against 
Hyder Ally. 474 

Rastia, family of, confirmed in their es- 
tates by tin; British, 599 
Katgurh, fort of, taken by Sir Hugh Rose, 

7 -to 

Ratta dynasty of Rout-hern India, 72. 
Account of them, 72. Their dominions, 
72 

RaviirnV, King of Knshmere, his cave 
temples at Ajunta, 59 
R.i vlin^on, Major, at Kandahar, 856 
Rujaeoita, taken by Lord Cornwallis, 
524 

Ray m on d.M., his discipline of the Nizam’s 
army, A;I I . At the battle of Khurdlah, 
.'»:>1. Takes Ally Jah, who poisons him- 
self, 532. His forces at Hyderabad, 539. 
His death, MO 

Raynor, Lieutenant, assists in holding 
the arsenal of Dehly , 721 
Kendo, Mr., acta for Colonel Fraser at 
Agra. 7-43 

Readings and recitations of the Hindoos, ; 
18 

Feed, Brigadier, takes up the command 
before Dehly, 782. Resigns, 782 
Reid, Major, failure of his attack on 
Dehly, 7-10, Wounded, 710 
Religion of the Hindoos, 28. &e Hin- 
doos 

Remind, Major, joins Havelock in his 
march on Cawnpoor, 736. Killed at 
Randoo Nuddee, 730 

Rendoolla Khan, of Beejapoor, harasses 
the Moghul besiegers of the city, 82!) 
Rennie, Commodore, his expedition up the 
Karoon, 714 

Revenue of the Hindoo and Mahomed an 
governments, 228. The Emperor Ak- 
hur’s assessment of the land revenue 
of the empire, 276. Amount of his 
annual revenue, 27!). Of the empire 
under Shah Jeh&n, 838. And expeudi- i 
turn of British India, 799 
Rewah, political condition of, in 1781, 
4,02. Operations of Lieutenant Osborne 
in. 748. Order restored in, by Colonel 
Hinde and Captain Odjorne, 701 
Bhotas, fort of, obtained by Shc'i e Khan 
Soor, 242. Who rebuilds.it, 212 
Rice, cultivation of, 0. Considered as 
food, 8, 11 

Richards, Colonel, occupies Assam, 608 
Ricketts, Mr., checks the Sepoy muti- 
neers, 780 

Rivers of India, 2, 7 

Ronds, formed in India in ancient times, 
00 

Roberts, General, his operations against 
the reliels in Malwah, 701. llis opera- 
tion^ in UftjiKiotftna, 709 
Robertson, Captain H. D., appointed to 


Itos 

the government of the i ity and district 
of I’oona, 098 

Rodarnow, attack on the rebel fort of, 
703 

Roe, Sir Thomas, arrives in ludi.u as 
English ambassador, 822. ilia narra- 
tive of a residence at the Emperor 
.1 eh in goer’s court, 822, 887 

RohiR hund, geographical position of. 451. 
Independence of, 401. Overrun by the 
Mali ratios, 476. Transactions of the 
vizier with Mr. Hastings for possei-sion 
of, 483. Treaty conclmli d between 
them, 483. Invaded, 484. The war 
concluded, 484. Mutiny of the Sejioy 
troofis in, 720. Who arc routed by .Sir 
Hope Grant, 7 ID. Operations agninsr. 
the rebels in, 703. Irrigation works in, 
788 

RohiUaa, rebellion of, near Dehly, sup- 
pressed, 420. Their origin, 401. Their 
independence under Nujeeb-ond Dow- 
lah, 401. Their territory and cap tnl 
city, 401. Blundered by the Mahra'tas, 
478. Convention made with them, 477. 
Again defeated by the Malirultas, 477. 
Defeated by the vizier and the English, 
484. End of the war, 484 

Ilokh Mirza, Shah, imperial general, sent 
on an expedition to Kashmere, 288. 
Fails, 288 

Rookn-ood-deen Feroze, succeeds ns King 
of Dehly, and eonlinod, 97. Deposed 
by his sister Ruz.ee a Sull-ami, 97 

Rookn Rhau, *\seends the throne of 
J)ehly, 108. Capt-urednnd beheaded by 
Alla-ood-dccn, 107 

Roorkhee, college for civil engineers 
founded at, 77!) 

Ro >st.uni Mirza, Prince, makes over Kan- 
dahar and its dependencies to the 
Emperor Akbur, 269. Created a noble 
of the empire, and made governor of 
Mooltan, 289 

Roostum, Meer, induced by Ally MoriVl 
to r<*sign his ‘ turban, ’ 881. I’rofest-a 
against Ally Morad’s treachery, 881 

Rose, Sir Hugh, his operations against 
the rebel Sepoys, 748. Takes Ratgurh, 
750. llis campaign in Central India, 
750, 751, 754. Defeats the rebels at 
Gurra K4ta and Muddunpoor, 751. His 
difficulties, 755. Relieves Saugor, 755. 
Invests Jhansy, 755. Defeats Tantia 
Topee at the Betwah, 755. Takes 
Jhansy by storm, 755. Defeats the re- 

'bel8 again at Kooneh, 758. A I tanked 
by t»in stroke, 758. Assaults and cap- 
turns Kalpy, 7 56. His genera] order, 
758. Marches on Gwalior, 758. Which 
he storms and captures, 758. Resigns 
his command, 759. Becomes common* 
dcr-in-chief, and renews the IJmbeyla 
campaign, 774 

Roslmn Akhter, grandson of the Emperor 
Bahildur Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Dehly ae Mahomed Shah, irhich sec 
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Rowcroft, Colonel, defeats the relxil Sepoys i 
at Majowlee, 747. And again in the j 
<I6r:ikpoor district, 7.»i 
Royal, Captain, defeats Uolkar's infantry, 
562 

RAzah, elimate and situation of, 208. 

Mausoleums and colleges of, 208 
Rudra, DumAu, King, his bridge and in- 
scription, 61 

Kufl'at Khun, Goleondah commander, an- 
nexes Bajuhmundry, 817 
R ufy-ood-l h r j At placed on the throne of 
Dehly. 508. Abolishes the poll-tax, 868. 
Dies, 868 

Ruty-ood-Dowlah, succeeds his brother 
as Emperor of Dehly, 868. Jlis death, 
868 

ltufy-ool-Kudr, youngest son of tlie Em- 
peror BuhAdur Shah, rebels, 861. At- 
tiicked and killed, 861 
Rufy-ool-Kudr, grandson of BahAdur 
Shah, placed on the throne of Dehly, 
871, Takes the field wilh the vizier, 
871. Marches with Syed Abdoolla 
against the Emperor Mahomed Sliuh’s 
camp, 871. Defeated, 872 
Rughoba. AVr Rughoonath ItAo 
Jtughoojee BhA-Iay, Main at, hi governor of 
Rerar, his ilemands, 881. Undertakes 
an expedition to the Carnatic, 881. Re- 
sieges and takes Trinchinopoly, 882. 
Attacks Bengal and Rahar, 882. De- 
feated by the Posh wall iind Aliverdy 
Khan, 888. Obtains the right of ehouth 
in Bengul, 888. Sends Rhaskur Runt 
again to Bengal, wherf^he is murdered, 
881, 88o. Invades Bengal himself, 885. 
Defeated by A li\erdy Khan, 885. Be- 
sieges and takes Trinchinopoly, 899. 
Invades Western Berar, 418. Joins 
Sindia at Assn ye, and defeated, 555. 
Escapes from the field, 555. Defeated 
at Argaom by General Wellesley, 557. 
Concludes a treaty with the English, 

5 58. His widow allowed to adopt a boy, 
who is proclaimed rajah, 51)7. Ilis 
death, 700 

Rughoojee Gaik war, Mahratta officer, 
escapes being murdered, 885. Leads his 
men back to Rerar, 885 
Rughoonath RAo, second son of theEesh- 
wah Bajee Bio, 881. Goes to asaDt 
ShnhiVb-ood-deen before Dehly, 447. 
Joins Adina Beg, 447. Ami enters 
Lahore a conqueror, 447. Returns to 
Bootiah, 448. Resigns his command, 
448. Imprisoned but released, and 
made l’eshwah, 487. Marches against 
Nizam Ally, 487. His power w Aliened 
with his countrymen, 487. Stijieisodcd 
l»y n po.-thumous son of tlie preceding 
I’eshwah, 487. Makes overtures to the 
Council of Bombay, 488. Codes Sal- 
rette und Bassein, 488. Defeated in 
( 1 uzerat, 488. ( lodes Ansdte and A mod, 

481). Hi? treaty disapproved of by the 
Bengal Council, 481) Determination 
of the Bombay government to seat him 
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In the Regency, 41)1. Joins the English, 
41)1. Gives himself up to Sindia, 41)1. 
Escapes and throws himself under 
British protection, 498. Rejected as 
recent, and allowed a pension, 41)6 
Rum bold, Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas), 
appointed governor of Madras, 497. 
Reduces Mahe, 498. ilis treaty with 
Basal lit Jung, 498. Dismissed, 499. 
His alleged corrupt practices, 516 
R (inject Singh, ruler of the Sikhs, attempt 
of llolkar to excite him against the 
British, 568. Consolidates the power 
of the Sikhs, 567. Makes a treaty with 
the British at Amritsur, 568. Hi* 
fidelity to the treaty, 568. Moves with 
an army to the Sutlej, 579. Ills 
interview with Lord William Bentinck, 
681, 682. At war with the Afghan^, 
687. And threatens Si nde, 687. Occu- 
pies 1’eshAwur, where he is defeated by 
Akbur Khan, 687, His death, 615. His 
character and career, 645. Ilis army 
under MM. Ventura and Allard, 645 
Runjoor Singh, Sirdar, recrosses the 
Sutlej und threatens Loodhiaua, 678 
Rmijoen, Rajah of Kaslnuere, 129 
RuuLunbhon: taken and its defenders put 
to death, 107. Taken by Sooltun Mali- 
mood Khiljy, 148. And by Shore Khan, 
242. Where he establishes his son Add 
Khan, 248. Captured by tlie Em pm or 
Akbur, 268 

Rushair, fort of, captured by the British 
forces, 718 

Russian influence, morbid dread of, in 
India, 688. Mission of Captain Vie* vich 
to Kabool, 688. Complicity o f tlie 
Russians at the siege of lier&t, 689. 
Their expedition to Khiva, 645 
Ruzeea Sooltnna, deposes lier brother 
Rookn-ood-dcen of Dehly, 97. Her 
character, 97. Defeats the viceroy of 
Lahore, 97. Marches against Mullik 
Altoonia, whom slie marries, 98. 
Deposed by lieiram, and put to death, 
98 

Ryotwary settlement of land, 018 


(JAAD ULLAH KIIAN. the Emperor 
Shah Jehan’s minister, his death, 
881 

Saadut Ally, become* NawAb Vizier of 
Otidh, 584. Concludes a treaty with the 
English, 584. Adjustment of tlie at- 
fairs of Oudh with, 519. Executes a new 
treaty with the English, 551 
Saadut Khan, Viceroy of Oudh, attacks 
llolkar, whom he ford's to retreat, 378. 
E fleets a junction with Khan DowrAn’s 
army, 878. IJis jealousy of Nizam-ool- 

I Moolk, and its consequences, 880, 381. 

| Ilis death, 381 

| Saadut Oolla, left as DAood Khan’s 
deputy in the Carnatic, 899 
Sacrifices, human, among the Kh6ndtL 
683 
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Siih dynasty founded, 55. Their origin, 
60, til. Their coins, 60. Their great 
works, 61 

fcalmrunpoor, mutiny of Sepoys at. 725 
Sahib Klmn, minister of Ahmrdnueger, 
ids licentiousness, 310. Flies from the 
unger of the nobles, 310 
Kakya Muni, or Gautama, 41. Founds 
Boot Id h ism, 41, 50 

Ssilabut dung, proclaimed Soohahdar of 
ilie Deccan. 40S. Joined by M. Hussy, 
<112. 'l’heir proceedings, 4 if*. At war 
with the Feah wall, 113. An armistice i 
concluded, 413. Becomes Viceroy of the 
Deccan, 111. Confirm* the grants to 
the lVshwah, 414. Visits the Carnatic, 
415. Joins the Bosh wall in the siege of 
Savnnoor, 417. Dismisses Bussy, 417. 
Whom he follows and invests in Hydera- 
bad, 418. Submits to Bussy, 1 l!h The 
whole power of the state usurped by his 
brother*, 435. A plot laid for his assassi- 
nation. hut defeated, 135, Advances to 
assist the French, 436. But makes a 
treaty with the English commander, 
436. * His contest with his brother 
IH/CMn Ally, 445. Settlement of th.-ir 
disputes, 4 16. Declares war against the 
Peslnvah, 446. Marches with his brother 
to meet him, 146. Defeated, and makes 
peace, 447. His territories and position 
in 1761,453. Acknowledged by French 
and English as Soohahdar of Hip Dec- 
can, 466. Joins his brother, and in- 
vades the Mahratta dominions, 161. 
Dell ironed by his brother, who puts 
him to death, 46 l 

Ralabut Khan, minister of Ahmednugger, 
his administration, 310. Defeated by 
Jumal Khan, 311. Ilis death and 
mausoleum, 31 1 

ftalar Jung, Sir, appointed prime minister 
to the Nizam, 607. His loyal conduct ! 
during the mutiny, 760. Created a 
knight of the star of India, 771 
S-dbye, effects of the treaty of. 518 
Waldanha, Antonio, accompanies Albn- 
ipiorqne to India, 220 
Bale, Colonel (afterwards Sir Robert!, 
commands a column in the Burme.-e 
war, 607. Wounded at Glur/.ny, 643. 
Mis personal combat there, 643. Defeats 
Dost Mahomed at Purwandiirrah, 616. 
Retires into Jellalahail for winter quar- 
ters, 618. His defence of Jollulabad, 
651, 654. Relieved by Den oral Pollock, 
♦,54. Killed at Moodkee, 670 
Palkelrl, Lieutenant, at the Kaslmi ere gato 
ol Dehlv, 740 

Sulsette, town of, made tributary to the 
Portuguese, 281 

galsette, island of, attacked by tho Pesh- 
wab, 307. And the Portuguese ex- 
pelled, 307. Ceded to the English, 488. 
Retained by them, 406 
Fait, duties on, assigned in lieu of civil 
Hilaries, 463 

Shilunki dynasty of Guaerat, 133 
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Pamanis, dynasty of the, 77 
Samareund lost by Babur, 231 
Samoodra Goopta, conquers Ceylon, 62 
Simehi, Boodhiat topes at, 52, 51, 58 
Sanga dynasty, 53, 51 
Sanhojee, his proposals to tho English, 
404. Assisted by an English force, 404. 
Settlement of his claims, 404 
Sanka, Rajah of Chittore, increase of his 
power, 232. Leads a Hindoo army 
against the Mohamcdans under Babur, 
232. Defeated, 233 

Ran this, tribe of, 36. Their dwelling- 
place, 704. Tlieir insurrection, 70 1. 
Causes of the outbreak, 704 
Saris, Captain, his voyage to India, 280. 
Joins Sir Henry Middleton in his 
piratical proceedings, 280. Takes com- 
mand of the whole fleet on the dent h 
of Middleton, 206. Visits Japan, un i 
favomably received there. 21)0. Re- 
turns with a valuable cargo, 230 
yasserum, tomb of Where Khan Soor at, 
211 

Satnaramies, .-.ect of, their rebellion at 
Dehly, 312. Put down by the Emperoi 
Aurungzebe, 342 
Siifcpoora mountains, 3 
Watt ara, taken by Aurungzebe, 351. Re- 
volution at, in favour of Ram liajah, 
413. Occupied by the British, 560. 
Rajah of, released, 530. Territory set 
j apart for him, 501 . Wives and families 
i of the Rajah of, found in Wa«otn, and 
| released, 598. The rajah placed on the 
throne with pfinriit pomp, 598. Cast* of 
the Rajah of, 636. Who is deposed, and 
sent to Benares, 636, 637. Case of the. 
state of, 68S. Final annexation, of, 
689. Merits of the question, 689 
Saugor, the faithful Sepoy regiments of, 
718. The relief of, by Sir 11. Rose, 

Saunders, Mr., governor of Madras, send* 
Clive to A rent, 469. Sends a small 
force to Cinjee, 410. Agrees to a sus- 
pension of hostilities, 411. Executes a 
treaty of peace with the French, -111. 
His eminent services, 412 
8a 1 1 rash tra, early Hindoo Kings of. 60, 
132. Wah dynasty of, 60. Coins of, 60. 
Trade of, 61. Hoopla dynasty of, 61 
Savandroog, taken by Lord Cornwallis, 
524 

Savnnoor, besieged end rapt’ red, 417. 
Independence of the Patau Nawab of, 
453 

S&wunt-warrco, chief of, his piracies, 416, 
570 " 

Scenery of India, 7 

Schools ami colleges of the Mahomed an 
governments, 229 

Schools established for nativo children, 
599 

Serafton, Mr., lost at sea, 478 
Scilax. Greek navigator, his voyage, 46 
Sealkote, mutiny of Sepoys at, 730. Wb£ 
aro defeated at Triinmoo, *80 
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Bento, Colomtf, clours the country of 
rebel Sepoys, 747. Itouts the enemy at 
Mvnpooree, 747. His operations in 
liolulkhund. 752 

Beerole, mutiny of Sikhs ami Sepoys at, 

Fnliiseor, Tippoo’s forces defeated at. Ml 
Sendees of Jinjecra, at war with Suinbha- 
jee. 848 

S'etabuldoe, remarkable battle and de- 
fence of, 590, , r »i>l 

Setapoor, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 727. 

Who are defeated at, 7 ."ill 
Seeva, worshij) of, introduced into the 
Pandyan and Chula kingdoms, (i7 
Sehore, capital of the Sabs, 01 
Seif Khan, becomes Regent of (Joleonduh, 
21.1 

Seif-nod-deen, Prinee of (Ihoor. takes 
» ibuzny, HI). Put to death, 8!), 90 
Beif-ood ileeu Chory, becomes minister of 
Sooltan Mahmood Shah Bulnnuny, 1(14. 
His great age, and death, l(io 
Selim, Prince (afterwards Km per or Je- 
hangeer), his birth. 262. Marries 
the daughter of Rajah Bliugwnudas, 
‘2(17. Left by his father in charge of 
the government, 271. Rebels, 272. 
Seizes the treasury at Allahabad, and 
proclaims himself king, 272. For- 
given by bis father, 272. His drunk- 
enness and cruelties, 272. (Quarrels 
between his sons, 272. <SVc Jehangeer, 
Emperor 

Bel juk Tartars at war with Sooltan 
Mtisaoodof (jlur/my^ti. Whom they 
dele it., 87. Commence hostilities 
against Sooltan Mod nod. 87. Defeat 
Arslan of (Jliuzny, and put him to 
death, 88 

Semi Deo, ltajah of Kashmere, 129 
Semi dynasty of Bengal, 58 
Peoraj seized by the Nipalesc, 577 
Bepehr Shekoh, son of Prince Shnjah 
Shekoh, his fate, 229 

fvpoys, mutiny of, in 1842, (162. Their 
disaffection in 1820, 090, 691. Mis- 
conduct of Bengal regiments, 691. 
Compelled to take a general servhe 
oath, 712. Their great mutiny of 1 8 AT, 
716. Events leading lo it, 716-719. 
The creased cartridges, 719. Mutiny 
and disbandment of t he 19th regiment, 
719. Mongol Lundy hanged, 719. 
Fires in the large stations, 720. Out- 
break at. Meerut. 720. The massacre 
at Pehlv, 721. Where the mutineers 
salute the king, 72!. Events at various 
stations, 722, 722. A siimUt ancons 
rising prevented, 722. Strength of the 
relied position at Dehly, 724. Strong 
forces of them defeated by Brigadier 
"Wilson, 724. Progress of the mutiny 
at various places, 725-722. Siege of 
Dehly, 721-722. The rebels defeated at 
Pandoo Nuddee, 726. Pursued from 
2»ehly, 742. Defeated at. Agra, 742. 
And at other places, 742, 744. Driven 
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from Cawnpo*ir, 747. Sir Colin Camp- 
U-ll’s campaign agninst them in Uudh 
nnd Rohlikhund, 747, 749. Partial 
mutiny of Madras trooiw at Nagponr, 
750. Defeated in (Vntral India ami in 
Oudh, 750-758. Unite under Khan 
Bnhudoor Khan, 752. Routed in Ro- 
hilkhund, 752. Defeated in Central 
India, 755. Lord Clyde’s last campaign 
against them, 765. Their last effort, 766 
Sera becomes independent under Mukli- 
(toom Sahib, 472. Recovered by llyder 
Ally, 472. (.hided to the Mubrattas IT.' 
Serai (Unit, combat of, 747 
Seram poor, the missionaries of. publish 
the first native newspaper, 599 
Sercfraz Khan lieeomes viceroy of Bengal, 
298. Defeated and slain by Aliverdy 
Khan, 298. His wealth eoutiseat* d, 29H 
Seringapatam mnnonadrd bv tin* Pesli- 
waii, 446. Besieged by the* Mahruttas, 
474. Movement of Lord Cornwallis 
on, 522, 524. iSiege of the fort of, 521. 
March of the English against, 511. 
Taken by storm. 542. Mutiny of t ho 
European ollieers at, 572 
Seringhuni, surrender of the Trench in, 
410 

Benin jo, convention of, 879 
Bet.t, tin* hankers, east into the (binges, 459 
Bctt., .Imrgut, associated with Malmim-d 
Roza Khan, 462 

Severndroog attacked and captuivu by 
Commodore .lames, 416. Made over to 
the Peshwab, 416 

Sewnee, the Pcshwah's forces routed at, 
595 

Bewukp.il, defeated and im prison* d for 
life, 81 

Shady Khan, Prince seizes the throne of 
Kashmere, 121. Takes the title of 
Zein-ool-uhid-doen, 121. His character 
and acts. 121. Jlis death, 121 
Shah A Hum. Ally .lohur ascends the throne 
of Dehly under the title of, 451. De- 
termines to recover Bengal, 456. 
Marches into Bftlmr, and joined by the 
viceroy of Oudli, 456. Defeats Ram 
Marram near Patna, 456. Elies into 
Bengal, 456. Defeated thereby Callia.ua, 
456. Besieges Patna, 456. But com- 
pletely defeated, 456. His position 
after his defeat, 458. Defeated by Major 
Carnac. w horn he joins, 458. And ac- 
companies him into Bengal, 458. Offers 
the dewany of Bengal to the English, 
458. Voluntarily joins the English after 
the battle of Bnxar, 461. Joins in the 
English negotiations, 461. Cedes the 
dewany of Bengal to the English, 468. 
Joins the Mahruttas, and crowned. 476. 
His intolerable condit ion. 4"« Attacks 
the Mahruttas, but defeated, 4 T 7. 
Transactions of his vizier with Mi . 
Hastings, 482. Blinded by Uholhm 
Khjwtir, 50.9, 510. Reseated on Lh 
throne, 510. Under British protection, 
556 
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Bhah Beg Arghoon, account of, 158. 
Seizes Sinde, and annexes it to Mooltnn, 
158. His death, If. 8 

Shah Mecr becomes minister lo A mmd 
Deo of ICashmere, 129. Defeats the 
Queen Kowla Drtvy, and marries her, 

1 30. Declares himself king, under the 
title of Shumsh-ood-deen, 180. Events 
of his reign, E10. Abdicates and dies, 
130 

Shahab-ood-deen, King of Kashmere. See 
fsiah Mookli 

HUahab-ood-decn, or Mahomed C.honrv, 
defeats Khoosroo Mullik of Lahore, 
whom he coniines, 90. Invades India 
( n behalf of his brother, 90,91. De- 
featod by the Hindoos at Narrain. 91. 
His fourth campaign ami great victory 
over the Hindoos, 92. His fifth cam- 
paign, 92. Takes Kanouj and Benares, 
9‘2. And Byana, 93. liocomes Sultan 
of (Hioor, 93. Defeated l>y the King of 
Klmrizm, 99. Punishes rebels in Mool- 
tan, 99. Jtcduecs the Gukkurs in the 
Punjab, 99. Murdered, 99. His cha- 
raeier, 99. 94 

bhabab-ood-dren Khiljy revolts and flies 
to Dehly, 144. 11 is struggle with his 

brother Sooltan Mahmoud, 144 

fchahab-ood d' j en, sou of tlie viceroy of 
the Deccan, becomes vizier nml com- 
mander of the imperial forces, 420. 
His campaign against the .hits 421. 
Deposes and blinds the Emperor Ahmed 
Hhah. 421. Creates Altungcer 11. em- 
peror, 421. Attempts to regain Cndh 
and the Punjab, 421. Surprises Lahore, 
421 

Bhahab-r od-deen. sometimes called Cha- 
zeo-ood-dcon, 447. Calls in the aid of 
the Mahrattas against Eujeeh ood- 
Dowlali, 447. Who is liesioged in 
Dehly, but escapes, 447. Sends t.be 
Mahrattas to the Punjab, 417. Mur- 
ders the emperor, 4 18. Places himself 
under the protection of the Rajah of 
t he .1 .'its, 448 

Bhahjec Rimskiy, Mahratta chieftain, 
joins the Emperor Shah Jeluin, 927. 
And becomes a noble of the empire, 
927. Makes overtures to Bcejuponr, 
929. Compelled by the Moghuls to 
make terms, 929, 990. Pardoned, 990. 
Employed by lieejapoor, 991. Ilis 
second mnrriaje, and sons, 991, 99*2. 
Conduct of his son Sivajee. 992, 999. 
imprisoned in consequence, 999. But 
released by the Emperor Shah Jeluin, 
999. His death. 999 

Hhah jeluin poor, mutiny of Sepoys at, 725 

Bhahpoorce, island of, captured by the 
Burmese, but recovered, 005 

fihahriar. Prince, son of the Emperor 
Jehangeer, married to the empress's 
daughter, 929. The empress's intrigues 
in his isvour, 9 ft. Sent to recover 
Kandahar, 923. His infant daughter 
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wounded, 325. Endeavours to gain the 
throne, but fails, 920 
Shaisteh Khan, general of the Emperor 
Aurungzcbe, fails to check the Mah- 
ratta incursions, 999. Uncalled, 999 
Shalivahiimi. liis kingdom, 72. His era, 
72. Account of him, 72. Ptis capita!, 
Paitan, 72 

Sliao, Prince. See Sivajee, son of Suinbhu* 
jee 

Sheer Khan, viceroy of the King of Dehly, 
drives the Moghuls out of Ghuzny, 99. 

1 J is death, loo 

Shelton, Brigadier, saves the royal troojia 
at Kahool, t> 1 S. Ilis perversity, 019. 
Defeated at Boymdroo, 649 
Shepherd kings, ancient Hindoo, 147. 
Their fnstnos-cs, 147 

Sherc Afghan K ban, marries Noor Jeluin , 
921. Murders the viceroy of Bengal, 
and himself killed, 921 
Sherc Ally Khan, becomes Ameer of 
Afghanistan, but dethroned, 78(1. 'Re- 
gains hi- throne, 786. Visits Lord 
Mayo, 790. Results of his visit, 790 
Shen' Khan, holds Clmnar, 294. Com- 
pelled by the Emperor lioomayoon to 
submit, 294. Loses Clmnar, 29(J, 212. 
Rut defeats the emperor, 290, 242. Es- 
tablishes the Boor dynasty, 299. And 
sueceeds Hoomayoon witii the title of 
Where Shall Soor, 299. Ilis early life 
and adventuresus forced Soor, 299. 240. 
Settles his Bengal affairs, 240. Visits 
the camp of the Emperor Babur, 
240. Protected by the Sooltan Maho- 
med Shah Lohany, 240. Becomes 
minister, and subsequently regent, 241. 
Defeats the King of Bengal’s in my, 24 1 . 
Marries Ladoo Mullika, widow of Taj 
Khun, and obtains the fort of Clmnar, 

211. Reduces I, he whole of Bahar ami 
Bengal, 242. Obtains the fort of Rhotas 
by a trick, and turns out its ehieltnin, 
242. Assumes the title of King of 
Bengal, 242. Appoints his general 
Kliovvas Khan as viceroy ol the Punjab, 

212. Suppresses a rebellion in Bengal, 
which lie di\ides into provinces, 242. 
Styled Emperor, 242. Ilis campaign in 
Central India, 212. His civil adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, 212. Massacres 
the Hindoos of Iiaiseon, 243. Invades 
Marvvar, wliere ho defeats the Raj- 
poots, 213. Takes Chittore, 213. And Iva- 
linjer, wliere he is killed, 243. Review 
of liis reign and character, 243, 244. H is 
tomb at Snssermn, 2 14 

Sheri' SJ'ah 11., King of Bengal, defeated 
by Zuinan Khan, 200 
Sherc Singh, reputed son of Runjeet 
Singh, shot, 608 

Shore Singh, Sirdar, commands a Sikh 
force before Mooltan, 681, Joins the 
enemy, 682. Goes to PeAiawur, and 
joins liis futher, 683. His position at 
Rarnnugger, 683. Retires to Chilliun- 
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wallah, ami intrenches, 684. At- 
tacked by Lord Gough, 084 . Marches 
wgui ist General Whish, and takes up a 
])Dsition at Goojerat, 685. Where he is 
defeated, 6S6. Pursued by General 
Gilbert. 686. Joined by Major George 
Lawrence, 686. Negotiates with Gene- 
ral Gilbert, and lays down his arms, 
686 

Shipman, Sir Abraham, encamps on the 
island of Anjedovu, 1160 

Bhitiib 1 1 A i , Rajah, diameter of his ad- 
ministration, 481. Brought to trial, 
but nequitted, 483 

Bholapoor, fort of, invested by Kumiil 
Khan, 200. Surrendered to him. 200, 
Given as dowry to the Princess Mar- 
yam, 202. And as the dowry of Chand 
Reel Hi*, 208. Given to the King of 
Beejapoor, ,‘520. Taken by the Mogluils 
under Prineo Azim, 1510 

Rholiughur, defeat of llyder Ally at the 
pass of, 5o2 

Shoojah, Shah, his authority not firmly 
established, (547 

Shops and shopkeepers in India, 22 

Bhorupoor, or Soorpoor, 1556. The records 
of, 1556' note. Affairs of, 666. The con- 
duct of the administration of, assumed 
by Captain Meadows Taylor, 666. The 
rajah a' tains bis majority and takes 
possession of his dominions, 697. Con- 
ferred on the Nizam, 771 

Bhhrapoor, Rajah of, his treason, 761. At- 
tacks a British force, and defeated, 761. 
Flics to Hyderabad, <61. Sentenced 
to death, which is commuted to impri- 
sonment in Vellore, 761. Shoots himself, 
761. The principality attacked, and 
placed under Colonel Meadows Taylor's 
authority, 761 

Shore, Mr. (afterwards Sir John), opposes 
a permanent land settlement,, 5.7. He- 
roines governor-general, 528. Refuses 
the Nizam’s request, 520. Review of 
his policy in the affairs of the Nizam, 
642. His weakness respecting the mu- 
tiny of Bengal officers, 5554. Deter- 
mination to supersede him, 5514. llis 
courage in dealing with the affairs of 
Oudh, 5554. Heroines Lord ToignlliOU til, 
and returns to England, 5:55 

Showers, Brigadier , clears the country of 
the rebel Repays, 7455 

Shujah, Prince, son of the limporor Shah 
Jehan, viceroy of Bengal, his character, 
835. Assumes a royal title. 55555. D^ 
feated by liis brother Dam, 5555 5. De- 
feated and disappears in Arracifh, 448. 
His court at, Raj Mahal, visited by Mr. 
Gabriel Houghton, 489 

BUujnh-ood-doen, nominated viceroy of 
Bengal, 5598. His government, 5598. 
His death, 5598 

Shujnh-ood-Dowluh, succeeds to the vice- 
royalty of Oudh, 421. Resists an 
attack of the Afghans under Ahmed 
Blnih Abdnlly, 421. Joins th<» Prince 
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Royal in his invasion of Bengal, 438. 
Seizes the fortress of Allahabad, 439. 
Appointed vizier to the emperor, 449. 
J 1 is independence and wealth, 451. 
Joins the Hnijieror Shah Alliun, 456. 
Completely defeated at Patna, 456. 
His dominions restored to him, 4655. 
Threatened by the Mahruttas, 476, His 
death, 485 

Slink ur Kh6ra, battle of, 5574 

Shuldham, Colonel, forced to return, 
606 

Slmmsh-ood-dccn, King of Knslimcrc. 8>e 
Shah Meer 

Slnunsh-ood-decn Altmish, deposes Aram, 
King of India, whom he succeeds, 95, 
96. Defeats T&j-ood-deen Eldooz, King 
ofO'mzny, 96. Pails to defeat Nasir- 
ood-deen of Sinde, 96. But subse- 
quently annexes it. 96. Ar. well as 
Mai wall and Bengal, 96. llis death. 
96 

Shnmsh-ood-deen Balimuny, placed on 
the throne of the Deccan by Lallcheeu, 
165. Deposed, 165 

Shmnsh-ood-deen Poorby,Iving of Bengal. 
AV/- Llias, Hajy 

Sluinish-ood-decn Poorbv IT., King of 
Bengal, 151. His reign ami death, 
151 

Sbumsli-ool-Oomra becomes prime minis- 
ter at Hyderabad, but resigns, 696. 
Gifts from the British government to, 
771 

ShumshcTe BahAdur, son of Bajeo Ruo, his 
estates in BnmMkhund, 5582 

Slninkul Deo, becomes Rajah of Dco- 
gurli, 110. Rebels, but }mt to death, 
110 

Slmnkur AchArya, his mission in the Car- 
natic, 74 

Sluirky dynasty of Joonjioor, 152-154 

Siah Mookh ascends the throne of Kasb- 
mern, under the title of Shahab-ood- 
deen, 1550. Defeats tlie Jam of Sinde, 
130. His death, 1550 

Siam, Hindoo colony of, founded, 50. 
Receives Boodhism, 51 

Sidpoor, or Ch if poor, battle of, 1554 

Sidy Bndr, ascends t be throne of Ben- 
gal with the title of Mozuller, 151. 
Slain, 152 

Sidy Mowla, a dervish, put to death, 104. 
His curse, 103, 105 

Sikhs, the. doctrines of, 33. Persecuted 
by the Mahomcdans, 5560. Rise in in- 
surrection, 5560. Their condition in 
1706, 5560. Their high-priest, Gooroo 
Govind, 360. Bahadur Shah's cam- 
paign against tin in, 556 1 . Refuuo 
assistance to Hoik nr, 563. Progress 
and consolidation of their power, 567. 
Independent Sikh states east of the 
Sutlej, 567, At war with the Afghans, 
637. Prepare to attack Sinde, but the 
quarrel arranged, 63/. Their condition 
and attitude at the death of Runjnct 
Singh, 645. Anxiety of the English la 
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regard to them, t»45. Mutiny at Kan- 
dahar, 63L Revolution in tlie Punjab, 
i>«; 4 . Their suspected understanding 
wit n Gwalior, 664. Supremacy of the 
nr my, 664. Determine to invade the 
British territories, GO!), Cross the Sut- 
lej. 370. Defeated at Moodkee, 070. And 
at Ferozc Rhhher,67l, 072. Their new 
advance under Sirdar Itunjoor Bingh. 
673. Defeated at Aliwfil, 67:1. And at 
Soobr&on, 071, 07a. Sir TIeniy Har- 
dinge’s treaty with them, 676. Proces- 
sion of their eapt lived guns to Calcutta, 
o?ti. Second war with them, 683. 
Their murder of the wounded, 685. 
Their army broken and disorganised, 
OHO. Their readiness to check the Se- 
poy mutineers, 723, 72!). K*pt down 
by Sir John Lawrence, 72!). Mutiny 
oi. at Keerole, The. Captain Bra-yer's 
force join the English before Lukhnow, 

Sikkim ceded to the British, 580 
Sikry, the Hindoos defeated by the Em- 
peror Bahur near, 232 
Sikunder, King of Bengal, 101 
fcikundcr Adit Shah, succeeds to the 
throne of Beejupoor, '.'41. Submits to 
the Emperor Auningzehe, 350. His 
imprisonment, and death, 350 
Sikunder Boot-Sliikun. King of Kash- 
mcre. NVr Snggn, Prince 
Sikunder .7 ah, Nizam, succeeds his fatlier, 
Nizam Ally, 559. A portion of Berar 
Viestowed by the governor-general on 
him, 559. His intrigues, 565. His 
territories plundered by the Pindharees, 
with terrible cruelties, . *>84, . ISO. Con- 
dition of his state after the Mahratta 
war, 001. Supervision of his provinces 
by British officers, 001. His minister 
Chnndoo Lilli’s loan from Messrs. 
"William Palmer & Co., 601. Offence 
of the Nizam at the suppression of the 
house of ] 'aimer & Co., 603. His 
dominions administered by English 
officers, tilth His death, 610 
Sikunder, Jam, succeeds to the throne of 
Si ride, 157 

Sikunder Lody ascends the throne, 120. 
Events of his reign, 120. His death, 
126. His character, 120 
Sikunder Poorby, succeeds to the throne 
of Bengal, 15<i. Ifis death, 1*5 1 
Sikunder Shah, succeeds to the throne of 
Oneerat, 18!). 2!)L Assassinated, 291 
Sikunder Shah Soor, King of Dehly. See 
Ahmed Khan Soor 

Bilh liras, dynasty of the, 71. Account of 
them ,71. Their dominions, 7 1 . Their 
appellation of Tagara- poor, 72 
Sil viera, Antonio di, his heroic defence of 
Diu, 282. His triumphal entry into 
Goa, 282 

Sil viera. Hector di, 224. His successes 
against the King of Guzerafc. 281 
Biinlah manifesto, Lord Auckland’s, G40. 
Jts character, 641 


SIN 

Simdga, battle of, 524 

Simonich, Count, ltussian ambassador 
Tehran, sends an envoy to Dost. Maho- 
med, 638. Present at the siege of 
Herat, 639 

Sinde invaded by Altmish, who L re 
pulsed, 96. Northern Sinde annexed 
l»y him, !>6. The Jam of, defeated by 
Shahab-ood-decn of Kashnu-ie, 130. 
Mahomcdan conquest of, 76. 156. Dm 
Mahomednns expelled l>y tiie Rajpoots 
76, L r >6. Mahomedun kings of, 156. 
Under the rule of the Soomera Uaj- 
poofcs, lf*6. The <lymisties ol, 157, 158. 
Invaded by King Kerozo Toghluk, 157. 
Invaded by the 'J’oorkomaus of Kan- 
dahar, 158. Annexed to Moult an, 15s. 
Submits to the Emperor Akbur, 269. 
Ahmed Shah Abdoolly’s attempts in, 
•17)1. An embassy sent by Lord "William 
Bentinek, under Major Pottinger, to, 
632. Pieparatious of the Sikhs for 
war with, 637. But the quarrel 
j arranged by Colonel Pol linger, 637. 

i Intrigue.-, of the Ameers of, with Persia, 

! 612. They are eoifipelled to execute a 

I subsidiary ti eatv, 612. Major Outram's 

I repmt respecting Sinde. 660. Sir C. 

1 Napier appointed to the supreme 

j charge of, t>60. Proceedings of Sir C. 

1 Napier in, in 1810, 676. Works re- 

j sfH'ding the Sinde (piestion, 677 

| Sindia, Malmdajee. his family receives 
! a grant of chonth of Guzerat, 376. 
Marcia's towards Dchl.v to assist in 
putting down a rebellion of the lio- 
hillas, 420. His possessions, 402, 
Marches into Malwah, 476. Aceorn. 
panics the Emperor Shah Allum to t he 
Mahratta camp, 476. Seizes and de- 
poses Morabft, 491 . llughoba surrenders 
to him, 491. Crosses the Ncrbndda, and 
releases tlje English hostages, 4 93. liis 
terms rejected by General Goddard, 
493. Defeated by Colonel Carriac, 496. 
Makes overtures for peace, 495. Con- 
cludes a treaty with Colonel Muir, 495. 
And signs the treaty of Sal bye, 49H. 
Bar6ch bestowed upon him, 496. His 
proceedings and designs against Dehly, 
608. Meets the emperor and Afrasiab 
Khan at Agra, 509. Becomes minister 
and commander-in-chief of the im- 
perial army, 509. Demands tribute 
from the Rajpoots, who rebel, 009. 
Defeated by them, and retires to 
-Gwalior. 509. Advances to raise the 
eicgp of Agra, but defeated, 509. Joined 
by Ismail Beg, and drives out Gholam 
Kliadir from Dehly, 610. Whom he 
executes, 510. Consolidates his power, 
610. His demands not complied with 
by Lord Cornwallis, 529. Defeats 
Ismail Beg, 629. Tlolkar set up as a 
rival, 529. Proceeds to the Deccan 
with the insignia of the Peshvvah's 
office, 529. Reaches Poona, and invests 
the young Peshwah with great pomp, 
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529 H is policy opposed by the minister, | 
Nana Furnawees, 580. Routs Holkar’s 
fo; ees, 530. His death, MO I 

Bindia, Uowlut Rao succeeds as, 535. 
Imprisons Nana Furnawecs, 586. And 
imirries the daughter of Glultgay, 537. 
Proposal to assassinate him, 537. At- 
tacks Amrnt Kao’s camp, 537. Releases 
Nana, 538. Refuses to march against 
/.cman Bhah, 540. Returns to his 
dominions, 544. His schemes against, 
the English, 545. Congratulates the 
governor-general on the victory over 
Tippoo Sooltun, 545. Endeavours to 
seize the estates of Pureshram Bhow, 
M<5. His indecisive policy, 510. De- 
feated by TIolkar, 510. Whom he de- 
feats near Indoor, 547. Joins the 
Pesh wall's forces and defeated by 
Holkar, 517. Refuses a subsidiary 
treaty with the English, 558. His 
motives, 55:1. Negotiates a league 
against the English, 55:}. His delimit 
answer to the governor-general, 551. 
Loses Ahmednugger, 555. Defeated at 
Assayc by General Welle ley, 5 55. IL- 
capes from the field, 555. Colonel 
Stevenson sent in pursuit, 550. H:s 
cavalry defeated at Argaom, 557. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the English, 55K. 
His attitude and proceedings, 502. 
Cheeked by General Mnrtindell, 502. 
Joined by ITolknr, 502. Advance of 
Lord Lake against them, 502. Con- 
cludes u treaty with Hie English, 504. 
.Joins a league of native states against 
the British, 571). Advances to the 
frontier, 579. Co-operates with the 
British against the Pindlmrc-s, 580. 
His previous treachery detected and 
exposed, 580. Instance of his trea- 
chery, 590. His fort of Ascergurh 
held by the British, 590. liis death, 
012. Prediction respecting the reign- i 
ing Kindias 012 

fvndia, Junkojee Rao, his death childless, 
002 

bindia (the 5th), sends his own body- 
guard to protect Mr. Colvin, 725. Re- 
strains the rebels at Dlmlpoor, 743. A 
conspiracy against him formed by 
Tantia Topee, 757. Attacks the rebels, 
but is deserted by his troops, 757. 
Restored, 758. Decorated with the 
star of India, 771 

BingRpoor purchased, 000 

Rlngurh, fort of, captured by Sivajty, 
Ml 

Biqueira, Diego Lopez de, Viceroy of 
India, 224. Defeated by the Gu/.erat 
admiral, 224 

Birhind, contributions laid upon, by 
Bunjeet Singh, 508. Declared under 
the protection of the British govern- 
ment, 508 

Ffriuuggcr, cppitftl of Kashmere, sur- 
renders to the forces of the Emperor 
Akbur, 268 j 


siv 

Sirjeo Anjengoam, treaty of, concluded 
558. Its provisions, 558 
Slrsa, defeat of the rebels at, 7M 
Sittana, rising of the Afghans of, 778 
Sivajee, hia parentage and birth, 331, 
Under tlie care of Dadajee Konedeu, 
882. His education, 882. Obtains the 
hill-fort of Torna, and foitities Iiaj- 
gurh, 382. Influence and character <>f 
liis mother, 332. Intercepts a royal 
remittance, and causes his father’s im- 
prisonment, 333. Applies to the Em- 
peror Shah Johan, who obtains his 
father’s release, 333. Becomes he r 
to the family property, and admitted 
into the imperial service, 333. Forti- 
fies Pertahgurh, 333. His intercourse 
with Prince Aurungzebc, 337. His ex- 
ploits, 337. His aggressions on Beejn- 
p;»or, 337. His plot, 337. Murders 
Af/.ool Khan, and destroys the Beojti- 
l»oor army, 338. Final results of iiis 
plans, 338. 1 1 is fame established among 
the Mali rati as, 339. Plunders Surat 
and the English and Dutch f icteric-, 
339. Heath of his father Slmhjee. 389. 
Assumes the title of Rajah, 339. Takes 
Tunjotv, 389. His predatory incursions, 
839. Joins Joy Singh in liis campaign, 
8-10. Goes with his son to court, but 
slighted there, 340. Escapes to the 
Deccan in disguise, 340. Reaches Raj- 
gurh, 340 . obtains tribute from -.eeja- 
jxior and Goleondah, 34 1. His arrest 
ordered by the emperor, 341. Takes 
the fort of Singurh, 311, But loses liis 
friend Tannajee Maloosray, 34 1 . Again 
plunders Surat, 311, 391. Defeats the 
emperor s forces in the Deccan, 341. 
Attacks Beejapoor, 341. His general, 
Pertiih Rao, killed, 314. Enthroned a 
second time, and declares his indepen- 
dence, 341. Establishes the Mnhratta 
kingdom, 814, 345. Gives permission 
to the Knglis : to trade, 345. An iirmv 
sent against him by the emperor, 815. 
His ojjerulions, 345. Reasons for his 
coutidcncc, 315. Makes an expedition 
southwards, 845. Halts at Goleondah, 
and obtains money and artillery, 845. 
Reduces Vellore, 845. His proceedings 
in the Carnatic, 845. Returns to tho 
Deccan, 316. Takes Bollary, 346. 
Annexes the southern districts of 
Beejapoor, 346. Plunders up to Au- 
rungabad, 346. Makes a treaty with 
Beejapoor, and returns to Rajgurh, 347. 
His death, 347. And character, 34 7. 
Causes of his success, 355 
Sivajee, son of RAjah Ram, 854. His 
mother Tara Bye undertakes the re- 
gency during his minority, 354 
Sivajee, sou of Sumbhajec, succeeds liis 
father as Rajah at Rajgurh, 352. Taken 
prisoner with his mother to the em- 
peror, 352. The emperors negotiations 
for his release, 356. Receives the ap- 
pellation of Slxao from the emperor, 359. 
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The emperor's kindness to him mid his 
runt, her, 35-'>. Kolea-ed hy Prince Azim, 
350. Joined by several chiefs, hut op- 
posed hy hia mother, if 50. "Whom he 
defeats in action, 'Mi). Crowned ltnjah, 
Shit). Fends a force to assist tin* em- 
peror, Ilis mother placed in con- 

finement, 3<;0. Opposed by his rnotlier's 
party , 3GG. Treachery of the emperor, 
36G. Fivujee's demands accepted by the 
emperor, 3GG. Defeats Fumbhajec's 
forces, and compels him to resign liis 
pretensions to t he Mnhratta throne, 375. 
Crank- the ripcli t of choiith in .Bengal 
to Rughojeo, 383 

Wave kings of Delily, 04. End of the 
dynasty, 102 

Slavery abolished by the Emperor A knur, 
‘270 ‘ 

BDoinan, M ajor (afterwards Fir William), 
his report on Thuggee, 020. Placed 
at the head of a department for siip- 
|. naming the crime, 020. Succeeds, 
d‘jo 

Small-pox, ravages of, in Bengal, 480 
Smith. Colonel, discovert? the intrigues of 
the Nizam and Ilydcr Ally, 408. Who 
attack him, and are defeated, 40!). Opens 
a campaign agaiimt llyder Ally, 471. 
Ordered to return to Madras, 472. 
Commands an tinny at. Chittupct, 473 
Smith, Ceu enil Lionel, his division in the 
J'indhdrec war, 5SG. Arrives atl’omia, 
08!). Pursues the Mahratta army, 5S3. 
Pursues the Beshwah, 500. Defeats 
Bappoo Gbkla's horsemen at Aslita, 
5(H) 

Smith, Sir Harry, at the battle of Feroze 
Sheher, 07] . ilis combat at Buddewdl, 
673. Defeats the Sikhs at Aliwal. 073. 
At the battle of Soobraon, G71. Created 
a baronet, G7G 

Snake-worship .added to Boodhism, r>8 
Souroz, I .ope, arrives at Calient with a 
Portuguese fleet, 221. Defeats and cap- 
tures the Znmorin’s licet, 221. Returns, 
221. Supersedes A Ihiuiuerquo as vice- 
roy, 223. Makes an unsuccessful at- 
tempt against Aden, *224 
Sodre, Viueento, accompanies Do Carr a ; 
to India. 21!). Left as Do Cama’s 
deputy, 220 

Sofarides, succeed the Tahit i tes in Ivho- 
rassan, 77 

Bofy, Shall, King of Persia, opens trade 
with the English in India, 388 
Soldi Khan, commands the Deccan ics 
at the bat tie of Soopa, *271 , 31 3. Carried 
off the field wounded, 271 
Soli man, son of Prince Shujah Slukoh, 
hia fate, 

Soliman Mirza, becomes governor of 
Biulukshan, 254. Besieges and takes 
Kabool, 254. Declared king. 254 
BomruUh, temple of, its in a gni licence, 83, 
*84. Backed by Sooltan Mahmoud, 84 
Rebuilt, by Blieem Deo, 133. Destroyed 
by Mozrdler Khan, 134. The gates of. 


8TA 

brought away from Ghuzny. G58. The 
governor-general's proelaumtiou re- 
spiriting them, 659. Their resting- 
place, G5!) 

Soobhau Kootub Shah, succeeds fo the 
throne of Goleondah, 213. J leposed in 
favour of his uncle, 213 

Soobraon, position of, G74. Battle of, 
G74 

Soojah, Shrill. King of Kabool, enibax-y 
of Mr, Rlphinstone to, 5GS. Signs the 
tripartite treaty, 040. Protected and 
pensioned by the English government, 
640. Plan for restoring him, G4U. 
Enters Kandahar, and enthroned, 642. 
His triumphal entry into Kabool, 644. 
Establishes the Booranee order, Gil. 
Which he confers on Knglish officers, 
G44. Takes refuge in the Ha la Ilissar, 
G5G, Induced to come out, and shut, 
G3G. Return of his family to India, 
G58 

Fooliman Soor, manager the family es- 
tates, 23!). Retires to the conn of 
Mahomed Khan Sour, 23!) 

Sooltan, Prince, son ol the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, sent against his uncle 
Shujah, 338. To whom be deserts, but 
afterwards abandon 4 -, 338, 33!). Gains 
some successes against the Afghans, 
342 

Sooltanpoor, mutiny of the Sepoys at, 
727 

Sounder Singh, joins the Prince Royal in 
his invasion of Bengal, 438 

Soopa, or Sunef'ht, battle of, 270, 271, 
315 

Soor, Afghan dynasty of, 23!)- 2 1 8 

Soorpoor, or Sliornpoor, 37. G. The record* 
of, 35 G note 

Soorsutty, Mullik Khoowoo defeated uu 
tlie, 112 

Soornj Mnl, rajah of the Jilts, assists in 
suppressing a rebellion ot the Rohillns, 
420. Doaves the Mahrattasat Dchli, 
41!). His p Aver and po-, sessions, 452. 
Killed, 175 

Soor ut Singh, Sikh chieftain, maintains 
order in Benares, 735 

Buyer a Bye, second wife of Sivajee, her 
son placed on the t hrone of Rajguvh, 
318. Put to death 1 >v Sumlihujee, 
34 S 

Speirs, Colonel, Resident at. Gwalior, GG2. 
Recommends the adoption of a succes- 
sor to Simlia, (.02. i, oaves Gwalior, 
GG3. But urges the Ranee to scud 

°Dada Khiisjee to meet the governor- 
gen deal, G<»4 

Sp'-neer, Major, murdered ot Lahore, 
730 

Sporting in India, 17, 18 

Star of India, order of the, established, 
771. Conferred on , oval native prince^ 
771 

Staunton. Captain, hia memorable de- 
fence of Korygaorn, 580. His loy*tt\ 
500 
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P>ea.crs, trio first, in India, 621. Steam 
communication with England, 621 
Stevens, Admiral, fights the French fleet, 
431 

5te\enson, Colonel, his Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary loive, .154. Stmt in pursuit of 
Kindia, 556. Joins General Wellesley 
at Argo: mi, 557 

Stewart, Jjieutenant, a hostage of the 
Wurgaom (invention, released by Sm- 
dia, 4!)3 

Stewart, Colonel, his Bettlemont of the 
quarrel between Biiiza Bye and Junko- 
jeo Kindia, 641 

Strabo, his account of embassies from 
India, 66 

Straehey, Colonel, sent to India 
Straehey, Mr., his administration of the 
central provinces, 78b, 781 
Stuart, General, loses his opportunity at 
the death of llydcr Ally, 504, Invests 
Cuddalore, and defeats M. Buss* , 505. 
His army in the Southern Maliratta 
provinces, 555 

Stuart, Brigadier, his services against 
the rebel Sepoys, 748. Routs a rebel 
force at Alundissoor, 748 
8nl>ooktiigecn, a slave, becomes King of 
Ghu/.ny, 77. 11 is descent, 77. His 
expediiions into India, 77, 78. Defeats 
Je\ pal, ltajah of the Punjab, 78. Es- 
inblishes the first Mahomcdan occupa- 
tion of Indian territory, 78. His death, 
7K j 

Knee a ram Bapoo, actinp^Mahratta agent 
at J’oona, 48!) 

Kudasheo Kao Bhow, commands part of 
the Maliratta army against the JMiznm, 

4 16. J ) cleats l he Nizam and iiis brother, 
417. Takes Itughoha to task, and as- 
smnes his command, 448. beads a 
Maliratta army into Hindostan, 4 IS. 

'J akes and plunders Delily, 44!). liaises 
Mirza .Juwun Bukht to the imperial 
throne, 44!). Completely defeated at 
Puniput, 4 10, 450. Supposed to have 
lieen slain, 450 

Sudder Pewany court, established, 511. 

Lord Wellesley's relorm in the, 551 
Suddoosuin, Alool raj defeated by Lieu- 
tenant Edwards at, 681 
Sudras, or lowest class, 22 
fjufdur Ally, bis struggle for the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, . ’{!)!). Recognised 
as Na wab of the Carnatic, 3tK>. Assas- 
sinated, 400 

Bn dor .lung, viceroy of Oudh, ma* 1 
\izier to the Emperor Ahmed •Khali, 
420. Insults the emperor, 420. Super- 
seded by Khuluib-ood-deen, 420. Retires 
to Oudh, 421. His death, 421 
Bufdur Khan,8on of the Regent of Beeja- 
poor, besieges the Queen’s palace, 200, 
2ol. Slain, 201 

Buff rein. Admiral, lands a French army 
at Porto Novo, 508. Fights indecisive 
engagements with Admiral Hughes, 
608. Driven from the coast, 505 


SUR 

Sugga, Prince, becomes King of Kash- 
more, under the title of Sikunder Bom- 
Shikun, 180. His destruction of Hindoo 
idols and temples, 180 
Silk* sir Bye, widow of Sliao, burns 
herself with her husband's body, 418 
Sulah-ood-deen, .Jam, King of Sinde, 
157 

Sulah-ood-deen, Jain, opposes King Jain 
Feroze, 158. Slain, 158 
Sulim Shah Sour, crowned emperor at 
Kalinger, 244. «SVe Julal Khan Sour 
Sullivan, Mr., attacks Lord (Jive, 478 
Sumbhajee, son of Shuhjee Blibslay, 881 , 
His death, 888 

Sumbhajee, son of Sivaiee, goes with hi* 
father to Dehly, 810. Escapes with him 
in disguise, 841. At variance with his 
father, and joins tin* Moghuls, 847. 
Death of his father, 847. Plot to im- 
prison him, and put his hall- brut tier on 
the throne, 848. Deposes his half- 
brother nml ascends the throne, 818. 
His cruel executions, 848. At war wiih 
the Seed ees of Jinjeera, 348. Which ho 
IjesiegCi without e fleet, 348. Threatens 
the English, and attacks the Portu- 
guese, 348. Failure of the emperor’s 
campaign against him, 34!). Makes a 
treaty with Uoleondah, and plunders 
Guzerat, 348. His inactivity and de- 
bauchery, 351, 852. Captured and 
taken with his friend Kuloosha to the 
emperor, 352. Who orders them both 
for execution, 302. His son, 352 
Sumbhajee, son of Rajah Ram, regent of 
the Mahrattas, 351. Elected to succeed 
Sivajce, son of Sumbhajee, 366. His 
forces defeated by Sivajce, 375. Resigns 
bin pretensions to the Maliratta throne, 
875 

Sumbhajee Angria, his war with hia 
brother Manajee, 3!(7 
Sumbhul, Hindiil, son of the Emperor 
Bahur, appointed governor of, 284 
Administers the government ofGuzerat, 
286 

Sururoo, a Swiss, disciplines Meer Gassim’s 
army, 458. Mulders English prisoners, 
45!) 

Sunday labour in State department** 
abolished, 678 

Sunjur, elected to the throne of Sinde, 
158. His death, 158 

Suutajce Gorepuray, dispatched to the 
Deccan by Rajah Ham, 352. flis 
predatory warfare, 352, 853 
Suntujee Kudum, Maliratta leader, and 
1,500 men, attacked in the streets of 
Dehly, and all killed, 867 
Suraj-ood-Dowlah, grandson of Aliverdy 
Khan, succeeds to the vieeroyalty of 
Bengal, 422. Opposed by Slmukufc 
Jung, 422. Against whom he marches, 

422. His demands of the English re- 
specting Kislien Das and Calcutta, 422. 
Marches to Calcutta, which lie invests, 

423. Takes the factory and se.zes the 
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money in the treasury, 423. Confiscates 
all toe company's property in Bengal, 
424. His irritation at the successes of 
the ]<) iglish, 425. Marches to Calcutta, 
4*26. Attacked by Clive, and rei rents, 
426. Concludes a treaty of peace, 426. 
Assists the French with money, and 
forbids the English to advance against 
them, 427. His evasive replies to Ad- 
miral Watson’s remonstrances, 427. 
Encamps at Pkusy, 428. His cruelty 
and oppression, 428. Conspiracy to 
dethrone him, 428. Attacks the Eng- 
lish at PI assy, 430. Elies to Moorshid- 
uhad. 430. His army defeated and 
dispersed, 430. Escapes from Moorshid- 
a bad, 431 . Seized and put to death, 431 

8 ar&j-ool-Moolk, appointed prime minis- 
ter to the Nizam, 666. But removed, 
666. lies nines office, 666. His death, 
667 

Surat, city of, sacked by the Portuguese, 
281. Who are defeated by the English 
at, 260. Plundered by Sivajee, 336, 
311. English trade at, injured by the 
Pinch, 386. Maintained as a Presi- 
dency, 366. Attacked by Sivajee, but 
deft uded by the English, 361. Seized 
by imperial troops, and the goods and 
stores sold, 364. Officers of the factory 
seized by * interlopers ’ and made over 
to the Moghul governor, 36f>. , Settle- 

incut of the. affairs of, by the Marques* 
Wellesley, 518 

Bur Bool nml Khan, viceroy of Kahool, 
transferred to (luzcrat, 375. Defeats 
1 lamed Khan, and drives him out, 375. 
Superseded in Guzerut, 376 

Sur-doshmooklue, 354 

Sursootr, fort of, captured by Musauod 
of ( rhn/.ny, 86 

Surtul, affair of, 264 

Sntle(> prohibited by the Emperor Akbur, 
*276. Abolished, 616. Edict against it 
in native states, 678 

Swat, men of, attack the British troops, 
774 

Syed Hoosein, Arab general of Ismail 
Adil Khan of Beejapoor, defeats Ameer 
Bedcer, 203 

Syecl Shu reef, ascends the throne of Ben- 
gal mulct' the title of A lla-ood-deen 
Poorhy, 152. His peaceful reign and 
death, 152 

Rye ds, administration of the, at Dehly, 
124,125 

Byfajee, ndoptel and made Rajah of Tun- 
jore, 548. Set aside, but icinstated, 548 

Syf-ood-Dowlah, son of Mccr Juffler, 
becomes Nawab of Moorshidubad. 464 

By fnt, Prince, his death by small-pox, 
482 

Bylhet, rebel Sopoys of, destroyed, 748 


r rAGA'TtA, or Nagara, of the Greek 
merchants, 72 

Tahirites expel the Mahcmedars from 


TAR 

Trans Oxania, and conquer Khor 

Taj Maluil, the, of Shah Jehan, at Agra, 
336* 

Tiij-ool-Moolk, destroys all Hindoo tem- 
ples in Guzerat, 135 
Takshuk prim es, 46 
Talikote, battle of, 266, 300 
Talnair, capital of the kingdom of 
KImndesh, 147. Left to Mull ik Jlty 
Khan, 148. Who is taken and im- 
prisoned by liis brother the King of 
Kliandosh, 148. Usurped by the vizier, 
but retaken by Adil Khan, 150. C.ip. 
tured by Sir T. Iliulop, and the com- 
mandant hanged, 567 
Tnlookdars of Oudh, question of the, 
762. The new settlement, 763 
Tamerlane. .Nr? ’JViinour 
Tam id language, 65 

Tanjore, becomes the capital of the 
Gholas, 66. Eonntlcd by Kullotunga, 
66. Taken by Sivajee, 336. Gold by 
Venkajec, 345. romi>oIle4 b> Chuuda 
Sahib to pay a heavy sum, 465. (,'hni.da 
Sahib's e\j edition into, 405. Troops 
of, assist Mahomed Ally, 400. Be- 
sieged by Rally, but the siege raised, 
431. Held by the Mahrattus, 152. 
Origin of their kingdom of, 452. Pro- 
posal to rob the Itajali of, 466. The 
coercion of, demanded by the Nnuab 
of the Carnatic, 467. Attacked and 
ruptured, 467. But restored, 167. 
Defeat of Coker] i’.raith walte ut,5u2. 
Tlie affairs of. setlled by the Marque^ 
Wellesley. 548. Foundation of the 
state of, 5 18 

Tanks, or reservoirs, in southern India. 6 
Tannali, island of. seized by the King ol 
the Derr./m, 136. Who is driven out 
by Ztifimr Khun of Guzerat, 1 56 
Taniiub, town of. made lribii/ary to the 
Portuguese, 281. The fort of, captuml 
by the Malirattas, 367 
Tannajee Mirtoosray, joins his friend 
Sivajee in the murder of AfzooL Khan, 
338. Slain, 341 

Tantiu Jfigh, a banker, becomes minister 
at Indoor, 562 

Tantia Tb|iee, his first appearance ar, a 
rebel general, 746. Marches to relievo 
Jhans.v, 7 55. Defeated at the Betwali, 

755. Joined by the Banco of Jhansr, 

756. Goes to Gwalior, and organises a 
conspiracy against. Sindia, 757. Al- 
t'' tucked by S'u_diu, wbo is deserted Viy 

his Wroops, 757. Pursued, 766. Uuugkt 
and executed, 766 
Tapty river, 3 

Tara Bye, Dowager Queen of JRajgurh, 
taken with her son Sivajee as prisoners 
to the Emperor AurnngzelKg 3Vg. His 
kindness to them, 356. Liberated, and 
opposes her son, 359. Defeated by him 
in action, 356. Placed under restraint, 
360, 565. Makes a revolution at Sat* 
tara in favour of her grandson Barn 
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Bajah, 4 in. Whom she keeps in con- 
finement, 413 

Tiira Bye, widow of Junkoojee It;io 
S - mdia, (»62. Adopts a relative as 

Sindia, 663. Dismisses the regent, 

603. Applies to the governor-general, 
«;<>.!. Wliom she visits in camp, 665. 
Pensioned, 665 

Tardy Beg Khan, governor of Dehly, 
.surrenders the city to 1 remoo, *205. 
Beheaded in consequence, 25A 
Tartar dynasties of Kawlimere, 58 
Tartar Klmn, flies from Dehly to his 
faUi' i in (.iuzerat, 134 
Tartar Khan, commands nn expedition 
against, Dehly, 23A. Defeated by the 
Emperor lloomayoon near B\aim, 23A 
Tartar Khan, defeated by Dei ram Khan 
at, M achy warn, 251 

Tartiir Klmn, son of the Emperor Iihei- 
jole Body of Dehly, accused of treason 
and escapes to Gnzerat,. 23A. Ilos- 
pitubly received by the King Bahadur 
Shah, 25)2. Defeated By Prince Ilindal 
Mirza, 25)2 

Taxes of the Hindoo and Malmmcdan 
i overnments, 228 

Taylor, Mr., magistrate at I’atna, checks 
the W ah si bee conspirators, 773 
Taylor, Captain (now Colonel) Meadows, 
assumes t o conduct of the adminis- 
tration of Shdrupoor, GGG. Placed in 
charge of Shdrapoor, 7G1 
Tea culture, 2. Cultivation of, at Assam, 
GOS • 

Toetoo Moor, his fanatical insurrection, | 
G2G I 

Teimoor, or Tamerlane, invade India. 
122. Occupies the Punjab, 122. Puts 
the Inhabitants of Blue uuir to death, 
122. Besieges Dehly, 122. Which he 
takes and gives np to pillage, 12.2. 
Proclaimed Emperor of India, 12.2. 

I let unis homewards. 1 22. Takes Mee- 
rut, 123. And Lahore, 122 
Tej Singh, governor of lVshsiwur, de- 
clines the regency of tin* Punjab, 66!). 
Broomes cominander-in-chief, 66!). 
Brings up a fresh army tit Feroze 
Sheher, 672. IIU sudden retretil, 672 
Telingtina, under the Atulhras, AX. And 
under the rule of the Narupati dynasty, 
7!. Invaded by Booltan Mahomed 
Shah II. at, the Deccan, 1*5. Becomes 
independent, 182. Works of irrigation 
of the Bahmnnv dynasty, 181. Held 
By the Nizam, 453 • 

TeHieberrv, siege and gallant defiance of, 

r*u:i 

Temple, Mr. (now Sir Richard), his ad- 
ministration of the central provinces 
of India, 778, 78b. Becomes Resident at 
Hyderabad, 78b. Criticism on his fiuun- 
cial report, 7!>1 
Temples, rock, of India, 39 
Tenancy questions, acts relating to, 787 
Tenusserim const, value of the, 608 
Termite captured by the British, 67a 


Tezeen, Akbur Khan defeated by General 
Pollock at, 657 

Thackwell. Sir Joseph, his flank move- 
ment on the Chenab, 684 
Tbamasp, King of Persia, hospitably re* 
wives the Emjseror lloomayoon, 2*18. 
Whom he assists with an army, 248. 
Kandahar ceded to him by lloomayoon, 
24 S 

Thanosnr, temples of, plundered by the 
Mahomedans, 82. Taken by the Rajah 
of Dehly, 87 
Tharoos, tribe of, 36 

Thomas, Saint, the Apostle, introduces 
Christianity into I ndia.GG. His death, GG 
r J’horne, Robert, his petition to Ilenry 
VI 11. respecting trade with China, 
281 

Thugs, the, of India, GO. Discovery of 
their crimes at Mundesur, G20. Their 
mode of proceeding, G20. Major Slee- 
nian's report, G2b. Final suppre-sion of 
Thuggee, 620. Their descendants at 
Jubhulpoor, 620 

Tiugar reduced by the English, 446 
Tibet leccixes Boodhism, AL 
Timnmjee. .Jam, succeeds to the throne of 
Siude, H)7 

Tiiubja, established by Albuquerque in 
the dependencies of Coa, 223. Defeated 
by the King of Boejupoor, and loses las 
dominions, 224 

Timoor, Prince, viceroy of Lahore, re- 
bellion of Adimi Beg against him, 
•117. The Mahrattas take Luliore, 
417 

T'imraj, regent of Bee ji mugger, attacks 
Becjapoor, but makes terms, 19A. 
Poisons his ward, 2<>2. (Compels Ismail 
Adil .Shall to retreat, 202 
Tippoo, son of Hyder Ally, attacks 'Ma- 
dras, 4G5). Attacks Colonel Bidlln*, 
ADO. lUises the siege of Wandiwn-b, 
Au2. H, -misses Colonel Hmnlx;rstone 

on his retreat, 504. Death of his fa- 
ther, 504. Whom he succeeds, Abl. 
•I oined hy M. Bus*y, 505. Attacked by 
General Matthews at Bednore, 605. 
Which capitulates, 50G. 7’ippoo violates 
the convention, 506. Besieges Manga- 
lore, the garrison of which marches 
out with the honours of war, 506. His 
cruelties, and disaffection of his Hindoo 
subjects, 50G. Lord Macartney opens 
negotiations with him, 506. His in- 
sults t o the British commissioners, r>07. 
His treatment of his prisoners, 507. 
Demands of Nana Furnawees against 
him, 518. Tippoo’s insulting proposals 
to the Nizam, 51.0. His cruelties in 
his western provinces, 511). Attacks 
the Mahrattas, 511). Who join the 
Nizam against him, 510. Concludes 
peace with them, 519. His views and 
ambition, 521. Prepares for war, A21. 
His demands from the Rajah of Tru- 
vancore, 522. Whom be attacks, 522, 
But repulsed, 522, Open J ug of tl vj 
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campaign against him, 6 22. Alli- 

ances fornvd against him, fi‘22. Do- 
feats Colonel Floyd, who is com- 
pel Uni to retreat, 522. Avoids further 
action, 522. The campaign of 1791 
conducted by Lord Cornwallis, 52:1. 
Draws up to defend Seringapatam at 
Ankara, 523. Where he is defeated by 
Lord Cornwallis, 524. Who opens the 
third campaign, and takes several 
mountain fortresses, 524. Tippoo takes 
Coimbutoor, and violates its capitula- 
tion, 521. Besieged in Seringapatam, 
524. His dread of T Jr it is h power, 524. 
Treats for j>eaee, 525. Sends his two 
tons as hostages, 525. Terms of the 
treaty, 52 r ». His intrigues against the 
Daiglish, MID. Negotiates with the 
French, 53!). Condition of his army, 
53!). Lord Mornington’s letter to him, 
540. His evasions and intrigues, 541. 
March of the English army against 
him, 541. Defeated at Sodaseer and 
Malavolly, 541. Hesieged and killed in 
Seringapatam, 542. His character, 
543. Allowances to his family, 514 
Tod, Colonel, his researches, 274 
Toder Mul, ltajah, finance minister of 
the Emperor Akbur, pursues Dawood 
Khan into Orissa, 205. Defeated by 
Diiwood, 205. His death, 208. His 
revenue system introduced into Bern r, 
531 

Todd, D’Arcy, killed at Feime Shelier, 
072 

Tdghluk dynasty, 113. End of the, 124 
Tdghlnk, .Tdm, succeeds to t!m throne of 
Si mle, 157. Events of bis reign, 15< 
11 is death. 157 

Tdgliluk Khan, governor of the Punjab, 
defeats the Moghuls, 107 
Toghral Kan, viceroy of Bengal, assumes 
the title of King, and rebels, DO. I’ur- 
sued bv tbe King of Dehly, his master, 
and killed, 100 

Took RAmpooru taken by the British, 
500 

Tonful Kluin, Berar general, defeated by 
Moortusta Nizam Shah of Ahmed- 
nueger, 30!). Pkices himself under the 
protection of the Emperor Akbur, 300. 
But captured with his master by Moor- 
tnza, 30!) 

Tool see Bve, mistress of TTolkar, adopts 
Mulhar Itiio, and becomes regent, 502. 
Profligacy and mismanagement of her 
government, 502. Her conte 1 1 with 
Ghufoor Khan, 502. Her paramour, 
Gunput TtAo, 5!)2. Offers to place her- 
self and Mulhar Itiio under British pro- 
tection, 502. Executed, 503 
Toorkomansof Kandahar, their invasions 
of Hinde, 158 
Toorwah, palaces at, 305 
Toraintinft, King of Kattiawar, G2. Era 
of, 62 

Torna, hill-fort of. obtained by Sivajec, 
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Touche, M. dc la, accompanies Mozv.ftet 
•lung to Pondicherry, 407 
Toys, 15 

Trade in ancient and modern times, 21, 
22. Early, of Egypt, 214. By land 
through Asia, 214. By sea from tbs 
western coast, 214 

Trades in India, 23. Trades wanting, 
23 

Trans-Oxania rebels against its Mahome- 
dan masters, 77. Klik Khan becomes 
undisputed master of, 70 
Travancore, political condition of, in 1701, 
451 

Travancore, Rajah of, purchases two 
towns of the Dutch, 521. Which are 
demanded by Tippoo, 522. The pur- 
chase supported by Lord CormvallK 
522. Insurrection of Vailoo 'lumboe 
in, 571. Administered by the British 
government, 671, 572 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles, his opposition to 
pure Orientalism in education, 028 . As 
governor of Madras, his protest against 
the income-tax, 770. Superseded, 770. 
Becomes finance minister of India. 772 
Trevor, Captain, captured by the A fglmns, 
050. Killed by the Ghilzyes, 050 
Trimbuk RAo Mama commands the 
Mahrattas in Mysore, 474 
'JVinehinopolv besieged and taken 1 >v 
Bughojce Ruo, 382, 399. And by 
Clinnda Sahib and the French, 408 . 
Defeat of the French before, 411. In- 
vested by the Trench, 433 
Trinoomalce, defeat of the French th'ot 
off, 442. Action between the French 
and English off, 503 

Tnnrfra Kadihnba, King of Barmwussy, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, 71 
Tripartite treaty executed, 040 
'J'rimiipAra, Rajah of Cochin, receives the 
Portuguese, 218. Enters into an alli- 
ance with Re Gama, 220. Defeats tbe 
Znmorin’s force, 220. Which is again 
totally defeated, 2*0, 221. Retires from 
government, 221 

Tucker, Mr. Carre, commissioner at Re- 
nan s, during the mutiny, 735 
Tue-Clie, or Huns, their invasion of 
India, 64 

Tnkt-i-Soliman, tope of, built, 59 
Tuknrrib Khan, minister of Moorfcnza 
Nizam Shah III., dismissed, 328. Puts 
the king to death, 328 
Tumuli in India, 39 

Tu>> ghee Tareelcee pass, slaughter of Bri- 
tish groups in the, 050 
Turanians in India, 34 


TTMBALLA, defeat of the insurgent 
chiefs at, 245. Defeat of Sikunder 
Shah .Soor at, 254. I' ires at, 720 
Dm boy la campaign, the, 773. Details of 
the, 774 

Umbnr, Mullik, minister of Moortuza 
Nizam Shah II, of Ahmcdnugger, 3 1 0. 
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VI ceroy of Dowlntabad, 31 <5. His cha- 
racter and nets, 3]<!. lie moves the 
king to Joonair, 310. Defeats Khun 
Kin nan and tlie imperial forces, 320. 
IT is almost independent position, 3‘jo. 
New operations undertaken against 
him by Khan Julian, 321. Defeats the 
imperial forces again, 321. Defeated, 
and compelled to relinquish Ahmed- 
liugger, 322. Defeats the imperial 
army, but is defeated and submits to 
Shall Jeluiu, 323 

Umnlsir, treaty of, two. Sepoy outbreak 
prevented at, 723. Mutiny of Sepoys at, 
730 

tJmur Singh Thupa, defends Jythuk 
against Sir D. Ochterlony, 578 

Uriel t, Captain, at. Cliillbmwallah, (185 

Upton, Colonel, sent as envoy to Poona, 
489. His negotiations, 489. Obtains 
the treaty of Poorundhur, 430. Rc- 
ealled, 400 

Uzbeks, the, in the army of the Emperor 
Akbur, 2t;l. Their reliellion, 201. Put 
down hy the emperor, 201, 202. Invade 
the empire, 320 


VAILOO TUMP U1H, minister of Tra- 
’ vnticore, his insurrection, 371. IDs 
erneities iiud death, 371 
Yuishyas, or professions, in undent times, 
21 

Vansittart, Mr., nominated president of 
Bengal, 433. J I is igjy»rane« of Bene a I 
ail airs, 430. I ie)iO'ts Mccr .latli.-r, 437. 
Sum paid him for his servhvs, 437. 
Visits the Nawab at Mongheer, 430. 
Lost at M*a., 4 7S 
Vedanta,, sect of the, 33 
Vedas, the, 40. Date of, 41. Compiler 
of, 4 1 

Veer Rnjendru, Rajah of Coorg, bis acts 
of violence, 020. Called to aeeonnt by 
the British government, and deposed, 
020. Removed to Benares, 020 
Vellore, siege of, 302. Believed bv Sir P. 
Coote, 302. fortress of, taken by 
Sivajoe, 343. Tippoo's family lodged 
in the fortress, 30ti. Mutiny at, 300. 
Tippoo's family 1 ransfnrred to Calcutta, 
300 

Velumpnttun, fort of, raptured by 
Mahomed Shah, King of the Deeean, 
101 

Venables. Mr., maintains order at Aziin- 
gurli, 733. His services with tjpe 
Gboorkns, 744 q 

Veneka jee, half-brother of Siva joe, bolds 
Tan j ore, 343. Made it a, j all of Tan j ore, 
434 

Venket- Adrv, of Beejanugger, commands 
an army for hi., brother Ram raj, who 
is defeated a + Tnlikoto, 200, 300. Es- 
capes to Pelikdnduh, 300. Continues 
the Beejanugger dynasty for a time 
there, 300. But withdraws to Chun- 
dergiry, 300 


Yerelst, Mr., succeeds Lord Clive at Cal- 
cuita. 403. Succeeds Lord Clive, 481. 
Maladministration of Bengal under 
him, 4S1. Leaves India, 482 
Vernon, Sir Edward, defeats a French 
fleet sent to relieve Pondicherry, 407 
Viceroy of India, the lirst, 221 
Vieovich, Captain, sent to Dost Maho- 
med at Kahool, (!38. Remains thoro 
triumphant, <>40 

Victoria., Queen, her proclamation of her 
sole dominion in India, 703 
Vi haras, or monasteries, rock excavations 
of the, 32 

Yijaia Kalabhiirya, King of Ivulyau, 70 
Vijulu Rayala, King of Kulyan, 187 
Vijya Rai, Rajah of Beejanugger, ID). 
Pays tribute to Goolburgah, 100. His 
death. 100 

Vijya Raya, establishes himself at Vijya- 
nugger or Beejanugger, 187 
Vikram-Aditya, King, reign of, 31. Pa- 
tronises literature and philosophy, 34. 
Defeats the Huns. 31 
Vikram-Aditya, King of Muhvah, 139 
Village administration of the Hindoos, 
227, 22S 

Vimiik Deo, son of the Rajah of Wurun- 
gul, defeated at Kowlas, M>0 Taken 
prisoner, and put to death, 101 
Virdhya mountains, 3 
Visajce Kislicn, Mahratta general, ad- 
vances into Muhvah, 473. Plunders 
the .Jiits, 47C. Overruns Robilkhund, 
470. Occupies Dehly, 177. Retires 
southward*, laden with plunder, 477 
Vislmoo Verddhiina, Belial king, con- 
verted to Brahminism, 71 
Vizngapatam, factory of, taken hy Mo 
glml troops, 391. Rut recovered and 
secured by patent, 390. Attacked and 
taken by Bus- y, 433. Insurrection of 
the Riiiiih of, 133. Who is assisted by 
Clive, 435. independence of the Rajah 
of, 453 

Vizier Ally, accedes to the government 
of Omih, but superseded, 531 His in- 
trigues at Benares, 549. Directed to 
remove to Calcutta. 549. Murders Mr. 
Cherry and other otTieers, 549. Given 
up and imprisoned for life, 549 
Yullubhi, capital of the Goopta dynasty, 
02 

Vyasa. compiles the Vedas, 41. Date of 
his work, 42 


YYT AC TTTTRS, aboriginal tril»e of, 37. 

’ ’ Insurrection of the, 784. Routed by 
Colonel Anderson, 784 
Wiilnibee sect, their syinpaihy with the 
insurgents in the Punjab, (i‘23. Con- 
spiracy among them at Patna. 773. 
Checked, 773. incite the Afghans of 
the Black Mountain to insurrection, 
785 


Wakingerah, Nal’k of, rebels, 352. Prince 
Kamtmlcsh sent against him, but fails, 
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352. His second rebellion, 355. Be- 
sieged by Aurungzebe, but without 
success, 35 5 

Walker, Colonel, Resident at the Gdik- 
war’s court, sets the State affairs in 
order, 559 

Wallttjah, son of Prince Azim, slain, 
358 

Walpole, Colonel (afterwards General), 
clears the country of rebel Sepoys, 747. 
JTis operations in Kohilkhund, 753. 
Takes Birsa, and joins bir Colin Camp- 
bell, 753 

Wandiwash, besieged by Colonel Alder- 
cron, but the siege raised, 443. At- 
tacked by the English, but repulsed, 
4*1 ‘2. Taken by Coote, 442. Besieged by 1 
Lully, 44*2. "Who is defeated by the 
English before the town, 443. Besieged 
by llyder Ally, but relieved, 501. Thu 
siege raised by Tippoo 502 

Waree, defeat of the rebel Sepoys at, 

1 50 

Wurre, Lieutenant, murdered, 583 

Wusil Alahomed, Pindhtireo chief, bis 
depredations in Central India, 574. 
Surrenders, and sent to Glmzeepoor, 
594. Commits suicide, 594 

Wasdta, hill-tort of, taken by General 
JTitzler, who releases many prisoners, 
598 

Watson, Admiral, his operations for the 
suppression of piracy, 417. Commands 
a fleet sent against the Nawab of Ben- 
gal, 424. His operations, 425. His 
oj linion of the Nawab, 420 With whom 
he remonstrates, 427 

Weapons of the ancient inhabitants of 
India, 34 

Wellesley, Coloucl Arthur (afterwards 
Duke of Wellington), sent to Madras 
with the 33rd Foot, 540. Defeats 
Dhbndia Wdug, who is killed in action, 
546. Jlis state paper on Mali rati a 
affairs, 553. His army, 554. His forced 
march to Poona, 554. His proposal to 
the confederate chiefs, 554. CnpLnres 
Ahmednugger, 555. Advances against 
Sindia, whom he defeats at Ass aye, 555. 
His loss in killed and wounded, 555. 
Ordered to advance against liolkar, 
but unable to move, 560 

Wellesley, Hon. Henry (afterwards Lord 
Cowley), sent, to Oudh, 550. Concludes 
a treaty with the Nawab vizier. 55 1 

Wellesley, Marquess of (.w also Morning- 
ton, Earl of), restores the Hajah of My- 
sore, 544. Settles the affairs of Tan jo re 
and Surat, 548 And of the Carnatic, 548. 
Sends Captain Malcolm as ambassador 
to Tehrdn, 549. Hisrneasures of reform 
in Oudh, 550. Proposes to attack tho 
Mauritius, but compelled to abandon 
his design ,651. Sends 1 ndian troops to 
Egypt, 561. His reforms in the civil 
administration, 551. His magnificent 
plans not appreciated by the Court of 
Directors, 552. Who pass ft vote of 
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censure on him, 552. Resigns, but 
retains office for a year, 652. Offers a 
subsidiary treaty to Sindia, who refuses 
it, 65.3. Tho second Mahratta war 
opened, 555. Effects of his policy, 559. 
Resolves to repress Holka^’s outbreak, 
6 tiu. Recalled, 6C2. His policy con- 
demned in England, but subsequently 
approved, 563, Its character, 564 
Wells dug by Shore Khan Boor in Bengal, 
243 

Whallefis, aboriginal race of, 37 
Wheeler, J. Tulboys, his ‘History of 
India,’ 43 

Whisk, General, advances cm Mooltan, 
681. Which is taken, 682. Moves to le- 
i infoTce Lord Gough, 685 
\ Wkitehil\,Mr.,n.eting-preaidentof Madrai-, 

1 removed bv Mr. Hastings, 501 
1 Whitlock, Brigadier, bis operation* 

| against, the rebel Sepoys, 748. Enters 
1 BundolkUund, 751. Left in charge at 
Kalpy, 758, 759 

Wiiberforce, Alt ., his motion for the ad- 
mission of Christian missionaries into 
India rejected, 529 

Wilkinson. Mr., his labours to suppress 
infanticide, 635 

William, Fort, at Calcutta, built, 396. 
College of, established, 5 51. Abolished, 
552 

Williams, Lieutenant, cheeks the Sepoy 
mutineers, 730 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, endeavours to 
find a north-vusst passage to India, 
281. f ate of the expedition, 281 
Willoughby, M r. (afii r wards Sir John P.), 
Ins ardour in suppressing infanticide, 
653. Ujs min uLe respecting Suttaru, 
688 

Willoughby, Lieutenant, holds the arsenal 
ut Deldy, 721. Glows it, up. 721. Es- 
capes to Meerut, and dies Irom his iu- 
juries, 721 

Wiltshire, General, captures Khetat, 
644 

"Wilson, Commodore, defeats the Dutch 
lleet, 440 

Wilson, Dr. IT. H., leads Die van in favour 
of pure Orientalism, 628 
Wilson, Brigadier-General (afterwards 
Sir Arclulale), succeeds us commander- 
in-chief, and continues the siege of 
Dehly, 732. Receives reinforcements, 
732. Besieges and takes Dehly from 
the rebel Sepoys, 739-741 
W/Jt-on, Mr., Ids income-tax, 769. His 
death- 770 

Windham, General, left with a force at 
Cuwnpoor, 746. His action with the 
rebels there, 746. Reinforced by Sir 
Colin Campbell, 746 

Witfcoojee, brother of Jeswunt Rdo Hol- 
kar, executed. 547 

Women, Hindoo, take their meals apart 
from men, 11, 12. Their costume, 13. 
Their personal ornaments and jewels, 
14. Household employments of Hindoo 
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Alul Mahomedan girls , 1 6. Tliei r amuse- 
ments, 17. Tlieir social position in 
modem and ancient times, 17. Married 
life in India, 17 

Wood, Colonel, opens a campaign against 
the Barhh Mahal, 471. Drives out 
Hyder Ally's garrisons, 47 2. Defeated 
by Hyder, 472. Superseded by Colonel 
Lang, 472 

Wood, General J. S., his part in the 
Goorkha war, 577. Tails, and retreats, 

6 78 

Wood, General George, appointed to 
march on the Goorkha capital, 578. 
Tails from want of courage and capa- 
city, 578 

Wuddurs, aboriginal race of, 37 
W i illy Oolla Shah Balmmny, Buceeeds to 
tin; throne of the Deccan, 18 3. Poisoned, ’ 
183 

Wnrgaom, convention of, concluded, 492. 
Ignored by Mr. Hornby, 41)2. And by 
the governor-general, 41)3 
Wurungul, kingdom of, founded, 54. 
Under the dominion of tin* Naruputi 
Andhras, 73. Expedition of Alla-ood- 
decu to, 107. Taken by Mullik Kufuor, 
loi). Besieged by Aluf Khan Toghluk, 
113. At war with the Deccan, I GO. 
War against, declared by Ahmed Shah 
AVTdly, HiS. Finally reduced, 211, 213 
W.ylde, General, sent to succour General 
Sale, but lads to reach him, (>51. His 
operations against the Afghans of the 
Black Mountain, 785 , 

Wynch, Mr., president of the Madras 
Council, remove d from office, 41*7 
Wyndham, Captain, sent to Shorapoor, 
7(11 


Y ' A HAVA dynasty of Deogurh, account 
of the, 73 

Yadiivas of Deoghur, conquer and annex 
Knlyan, 70 

Y andaboo, Treaty of, executed, 80S 
Yatgeer, treaty of, 511) 

Ya\ anas, their invasions of India by land 
and sea, 55 

YekJas Khan, Abyssinian general at 
Befcjapoor, releases the Queen Dowager 
from prison , 302. Created minister, 302. 
Endeavours to creak: a revolution in 
favour of Ismail Nizam Shah, but fails, 
312. Allowed to return to Ibrahim’s 
court, 312. Induces the king to go to 
"W with Beejapoor, 312. Proclaim^ 
g, 313. His party defeated, 343 
YeltumV '-raj, of Beejunugger, commands 
an arm *v for Ins brother the rajah, 299. 
Defeated,. \ *>0 

Yoosuf been*' Vos King of Bengal, 151 
Yoosul' Adil 4f ; uv ban, governor of Dowluta- 
had, his sue ycessful campaign against 
the chiefs hoi \dermg on Khaudesh, 175. 
Chief of the i'o. vreig:;, faction, 178. Plot 
to murder him ■ \arti tho foreigners, 180. 
Retires to Bee yipoor, 180. Declares 


his independence there, 180, 15>1 , 11)5. 
Defeats the Beejanugger army, 11) U 
His origin ami career, 11)4. Takes the 
title of Abool Mo/.nU'er, Yoosuf AdiJ 
Shah, 11)5. Intrigues of Kassiiu Bereed 
against him, 105 . Defeats the confed- 
erates, 11)5, 11)8. His successful Avar 
with Beejanugger, 11)8, Assists Reeder 
against Dustoor Deenar, 11)8. Who is 
slain, 1D7. Changes the state profes- 
sion of faith from Soony to Sheea, 11*7. 
Eonnation of a league against him in 
consequence, 11*7. 1 J is dominions in- 

vaded, 11*7. Retires to Berar, ! 1)7. The 
confederacy breaks up, 11)8. Returns 
and routs the army of Ameer Bereed, 
1!)8. His death, 11*8. Buried at Gogy, 
108. His wife and children, 108. His 
character and acts, 108, 100 

Yoosuf Shah Ghuk, King of Kashmere, 
detained by tne Kinperor Akbur, 2*i8. 
His kingdom annexed to the empire, 288 

Yoosuf, Sheikh, chosen ruler of Mooltan, 
151. Imprisoned by his son, hut al- 
lowed to proceed to Dehly, 155. At- 
tempt to recover his dominions for 
him. 155 

Yoosuf Toork assassinates the Regent 
Kumi'il Khan, 200. Kill'd by the 
guards, 200. Buried with honour, 201 

Yudishtluira, King of Kashmere, 51) 


/ ABITA KHAN, son of N iijeob-ood- 
^ Dowlah, piundered by the Mah- 
rattas, 478 

Zamorin of Calicut, his reception of the 
Portuguese, 218. His city cannonaded 
by them, 21S. Sends a fhet after 
them, 2Bs. Defeated by the p; rtugue>« 
under De Nueva, 218. J)e Gama’s de- 
mands, 220. The Zamorin’s treachery, 
220. Demands the surrender of the 
Portuguese at Cochin, 220. Defeat of 
his force, 22<>. Compelled to sue for 
peace, 220. Totally defeated at Cochin, 

220. 221. His fleet captured by the 
Portuguese, 221. Forms a combina- 
tion of native powers against them, 

221. Attacks and takes Chide from 
the Portuguese. 283 

Zcenut Mah.il, Queen of Dehly, her 
efforts to obtain the thron.; lor hor 
ton, 890, 712. Her intrigues, 717. 
Accompanies the king into Burniah, 
749 

Zceruk, the Mooltan rebel, defeated, 93 
Zein Khan, si menders the fort of Shola- 
poor to Kimial Khan, 200 
Zein Khan Ivoka, the Emperor Akbur’s 
foster brother, sent, against the re- 
-bellious Afghan. s, 287 
Zein-ood-deen, the saint, congratulates 
the conqueror oi Ascergnrh, 148 
Zein-ool-abid-decn, King of Kashmere. 
.Sec Shady Khan 

Zehmbnd, town of, founded, 148 
Zeman Shah, King of the Afghans, hifi 
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threatened invasion of Tndia, MO. 
Invited .by Tippoo Sooltan to join 
him against the English, Ml. Ilia 
progress stopped by a rebellion at 
K a bool, 549. Comj lolled to leave In- 
dia, 549 

Zemindars of Bengal, Lord Cornwallis’s 
measures respecting the, 5 27 

Zoolficar Elian, unsuccessfully besieges 
(Jingee, 352. Recalled, 55;!. Again 
sent, and takes the place by escalade, 
358. Sent against tho Mabrattus in 
the open country, 354. Takes Wukin- 
gerah by storm, 350. Ilis advice to 
Brinoe Aziin, whom lie leaves, :>5N. 
Burdonod by the emperor, 359. CTeuuxl 


viceroy of tho Deccan, 380. Incites 
the sons of Bahadur Shah to civil war, 
3(51. Bromoted liy ,le bandar Shall to 
one of the highest otllees in the staLe, 
382. Heads the veterans against he- 
ro k si ar, 383. By whom he is put to 
death, 383 

Zuft’ur Khan, son of King Ahmed of 
(luzorat, defeats tho King of tho 
Deccan, 138 

Znll'ur Khan, his rebellion, 159. His 
origin and career, 159, See Alla-ood- 
deen Tlussun Cnngoo Bahmuny 

Ztiman Khan, general of the. Emperor 
Akbur, defeats Shore Shah II., 288. Re- 
proved by the emperor, 280. Killed, 232 
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